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On  the  Construction  of  Titus  ii.  13. 

BY    PROF.     EZRA    ABBOT,    D.D,,     LL.  D.,     CAMBRIDGE,    MASS. 

The  Greek  reads  as  follows  :  Tzpoaovj^oiitvoc  zr^v  fxaxapiav  k/jzida 
xal  iTtKfdusiai^  r^C  oo^y}^  ro~j  fxtyd'Aoo  dsoi>  xae  acorr^po^  ^pLciv 
^  lrjao~j  Xptazoi)  [or  Xpiazou  ^ Ir^ao~j). 

Shall  we  translate,  "the  appearing  of  the  glory  of  our  great  God 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ".?  or,  "the  appearing  of  the  glory  of /-^<? 
greal  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ"  .•" 

It  was  formerly  contended  by  Granville  Sharp,  and  afterwards  by 
Bishop  Middleton,  that  the  absence  of  the  Greek  article  before 
ffioT/j()o-  in  Tit.  ii,  13  and  2  Pet.  i.  i,  and  before  O^ou  in  Eph.  v.  5,  is 
alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  two  appellatives  connected  by  xai 
belong  to  one  subject.*  "It  is  impossible,"  says  Middleton  in  his 
note  on  Tit.  ii.  13,  "to  understand  Ozu-j  and  (twttjoo^  otherwise  than 
of  one  person. "    This  ground  is  now  generally  abandoned,  and  it  is  ad- 

*Sharp  applied  his  famous  rule  also  to  2  Thess.  i.  12,  but  Middleton 
thinks  that  this  text  affords  no  certain  evidence  in  his  favor.  Winer  dis- 
poses of  it  summarily  as  merely  a  case  in  which  zijp'.o^  is  used  for  6 
x'jnn)^,  the  word  xofnu^  taking,  in  a  measure,  the  character  of  a  proper 
name.  In  2  Thess.  i.  11,  6  fH!j:;ij!i(o\>  denotes  God  in  distinction  from 
"  our  Lord  Jesus"  (ver.  12);  i^  is  therefore  unnatural  in  the  extreme  to 
take  this  title  in  the  last  clause  of  the  very  same  sentence  (ver.  12)  as  a 
designation  of  Christ.  We  may  then  reject  without  hesitation  Granville 
Sharp's  construction,  which  in  fact  has  the  support  of  but  few  respect- 
able scholars. 

As  to  I  Tim.  v.  21  and  2  Tim.  iv.  i,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  notes 
of  Bishop  Middleton  and  Bishop  Ellicott  on  the  former  passage.  Com- 
pare the  remarkable  various  reading  in  Gal.  ii.  20,  adopted  by  Lachmann 
and  Tregelles  (text),  but  not  by  Tischendorf  or  Westcott  and  Hort, — 
iV  -{(TT£c  !^a)  rrj  ruu  Otoo  xfii  Aptffzou. 

In  Eph.  V.  5,  iV  TTJ  ^auiKtia.  rou  Xp'.azuo  xau  dtou,  the  Xp'.aroo  and 
Ozin)  are  regarded  as  denoting  distinct  subjects  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  best  commentators,  as  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Oldshausen,  Meier,  Holz- 
hausen,  Flatt,  Matthies,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Bleek,  Ewald,  Schenkel, 
Braune  and  Riddle  (in  Lange's  Comm.,  Amer.  trans.),  Conybeare, 
Bloomtield,  Ellicott,  Eadie,  Alford,  Canon  Barry  in  Ellicott's  N.  T. 
Comin.,  and  Prebendary  Meyrick  in  "  the  Speaker's  Commentary"  (1881). 

In  the  Revised  New  Testament,  the  construction  contended  for  so 
strenuously  by  Middleton  in  Eph.  v.  5,  and  by  Sharp  in  2  Thess.  i.  12, 
has  not  been  deemed  worthy  of  notice. 
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mitted  that,  grammatically,  either  construction  is  possible.  I  need  only 
refer  to  Winer,  Stuart,  Buttmann,  T.  S.  Green,  and  S.  G.  Green  among 
the  grammarians,  and  to  Alford,  Ellicott,  Wace,  and  other  recent  com- 
mentators, f  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  assume,  provisionally,  that 
this  view  is  corrrect ;  and  to  consider  first  the  exegeiical  grounds  for 
preferring  one  construction  to  the  other.  But  as  some  still  think 
that  the  omission  of  the  article,  though  not  decisive  of  the  question, 
affords  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  construction  which  makes  roD 
lx£ydh)o  Ozou  a  designation  of  Christ,  a  few  remarks  upon  this  point 
will  be  made  in  Note  A,  at  the  end  of  this  paper.  It  may  be  enough  to 
say  here,  that  Osod  has  already  an  attributive,  so  that  the  mind  naturally 
rests  for  a  moment  upon  rod  iisydkoo  dtoo  as  a  subject  by  itself;  and 
that  the  addition  of  'Irfaoo  Xpiazoo  to  <rojrr^pog  ijijMy  distinguishes  the 
person  so  clearly  from  tol>  iisydlou  Otou  according  to  Paul's  constant 
use  0/ language,  that  there  was  no  need  of  the  article  for  that  purpose. 

The  question  presented  derives  additional  interest  from  the  fact 
that,  in  the  recent  Revision  of  the  English  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  English  Company  have  adopted  in  the  text  the  first  of 
the  constructions  mentioned  above,  placing  the  other  in  the  margin; 
while  the  American  Company,  by  a  large  majority,  preferred  to  reverse 
these  positions. 

I  will  first  examine  the  arguments  of  Bishop  Ellicott  for  the  con- 
struction which  makes  zou  [xsydlou  deou  an  appellation  of  Christ. 
They  are  as  follows  : 

"  (a)  imfdvtca  is  a  term  specially  and  peculiarly  applied  to  the  Son, 
and  never  to  the  Father."  The  facts  are  these.  In  one  passage  (2 
Tim.  i.  10)  the  word  im(fdpsca  is  applied  to  Christ's  first  advent;  in 
four  to  his  second  advent  (2  Thess.  ii.*8;  i  Tim.  vi.  14;  2  Tim. 
iv.  I,  8);  and  as  i7TC(pdueca  denotes  a  visible  manifestation,  it  may  be 
thought  that  an  iTzcfdveca  of  God,  the  Father,  ' '  whom  no  man  hath 
seen  nor  can  see,"  could  not  be  spoken  of 

But  this  argument  is  founded  on  a  misstatement  of  the  question. 
The  expression  here  is  not  "  the  appearing  0/ t^e  great  God,"  but 
"the  appearing  o/"  th glory  of  the  great  God,"  which  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing.     When  our  Saviour  himself  had  said,    "The  Son  of  man 


fSee  Winer,  Gram,  g  19,  5,  Anm.  i,  p.  123,  7te  Aufl.  (p.  130  Thayer's 
trans.,  p.  162  Moulton);  Stuart,  Bidl.  Repos.  April,  1834,  vol.  iv.  p.  322  f.; 
A.  Buttmann,  Gram.,  \  125,  14-17,  pp.  97-100,  Thayer's  trans.;  T.  S. 
Green,  Gratn.  of  the  N.  T.  Dialect  {\Z\2),  pp.  205-219,  or  new  ed. 
(1862),  pp.  67-75;  S.G.Green,  Handbook  to  the  Gram,  of  the  Greek 
Test.,  p.  216;  and  Alford  on  Tit.  ii.  13.  Alford  has  some  good  remarks 
on  the  passage,  but  I  find  no  sufficient  proof  of  his  statement  that  iriurrjp 
had  become  in  the  N.  T.  "  a  quasi  proper  name." 
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shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  his  angels"  (Matt  xvi.  27, 
comp.  Mark  viii.  38),  or  as  Luke  expresses  it,  "  in  his  own  glory, 
and  the  glory  0/  the  Father,  and  of  the  holy  angels"  (ch,  ix.  26),  can 
we  doubt  that  Paul,  who  had  probably  often  heard  Luke's  report  of 
these  words,  might  speak  of  "the  appearing  of  \hQ glory"  of  the  Father, 
as  well  as  of  Christ,  at  the  second  advent?* 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  representations  of  the  second  advent 
given  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  by  i  Tim. 
vi.  14-16.  The  future  i-c(fdvzca  of  Christ  was  not  conceived  of  by 
Paul  as  independent  of  God,  the  Father,  any  more  than  his  first 
i.~c(fdvsca  or  advent,  but  as  one  "which  in  his  own  time  the  blessed 
and  only  Potentate,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  who  only 
hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  light  unapproachable,  whom  no  man 
hath  seen  nor  can  see,  shall  show"  {osi^ci).  The  reference  is  to  the 
joint  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God  and  of  Christ  at  the  time 
when,  to  use  the  language  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  (i.  6),  "he 
again  bringeth  [or  shall  have  brought'^  the  first-begotten  into  the  world, 
and  saith.  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  pay  him  homage."  That 

God  and  Christ  should  be  associated  in  the  references  to  the  second 
advent,  that  God  should  be  represented  as  displaying  his  power  and 
glory  at  the  izKfdiicca  of  Christ,  accords  with  the  account  given  else- 
where of  the  accompanying  events.  The  dead  are  to  be  raised  at  the 
second  advent,  a  glorious  display  of  divine  power,  even  as  Christ  is 
said  to  have  been  ' '  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father" 
(Rom.  vi.  4).  But  it  is  expressly  declared  by  Paul  that  "as  Jesus 
died  and  rose  again,  even  so  shall  God,  through  Jesus,  bring  with  him 
them  that  have  fallen  asleep"  (i  Thess.  iv.  14;  comp.  Phil.  iii.  21); 
and  again,  "God  both  raised  the  Lord,  and  will  raise  up  us  by  his 
power"   (i  Cor.  vi.  14).  There  is  to  be  a  general  judgment  at 

the  second  advent;  but  Paul  tells  us  that  "God  hath  appointed  a  day 


*  Even  if  the  false  assumption  on  which  the  argument  is  founded 
were  correct,  that  is,  if  the  expression  here  used  were  rijy  i-'.^d/ecav  rob 
iieydhiu  Osot)  xa>.  (TiozT^po^  t^'iwv  ^IrjtToi)  Afjiffrou,  the  argument  would 
have  little  or  no  weight.  The  fact  that  l-icavtia  is  used  four  times  of 
Christ  in  relation  to  the  second  advent,  would  be  very  far  from  proving 
that  it  might  not  be  so  used  of  God,  the  Father,  also.  Abundant  exam- 
ples may  be  adduced  from  Jewish  writers  to  show  that  any  extraordi- 
nary display  of  divine  power,  whether  exercised  directly  and  known  only 
by  its  effects,  or  through  an  intermediate  visible  agent,  as  an  angel, 
might  be  called  an  t-'.<fdys'.a^  an  "  appearing"  or  "  manifestation"  of  God. 
The  word  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  heathen  literature  to  denote  any 
supposed  divine  interposition  in  human  affairs,  whether  accompanied  by 
a  visible  appearance  of  the  particular  deity  concerned,  or  not.  See 
Note  B. 
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in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  ly  a  man  whom  he 
hath  ordained"  (Acts  xvii.  3O,  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed,  "  the 
day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  secrets  of  men,  through  Jesus  Christ" 
(Rom.  ii.  16,  com  p.  ver.  5,  6);  and  that  "we  shall  all  stand  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  God"  (Rom,  xiv.  10).  So  the  day  referred 

to  is  not  only  called  "  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  (i  Cor.  i.  8;  v.  5; 
2  Cor.  i.  14),  or  "the  day  of  Christ  Jesus"  (Phil.  i.  6),  or  "the 
day  of  Christ"  (Phil.  i.  10;  ii.  16),  but  "the  day  of  God"  (2  Pet. 
iii.  12).  Here,  as  throughout  the  economy  of  salvation,  there 

is  elc  dso^,  b  Ttavjp,  i^  ob  to.  Tzdvia,  xo.l  elz  x-'jpco^,  ^ Irjao~j^ 
Xpcato^,  oc   00  TO.  Ttdura  (i  Cor.  viii.  6). 

It  appears  tome,  then,  that  Bishop  Ellicott's  "palmary  argument," 
as  he  calls  it,  derives  all  its  apparent  force  from  a  misstatement  of  the 
question;  and  when  we  consider  the  express  language  of  Christ 
respecting  his  appearing  in  the  glory  of  his  Father;  the  express  state- 
ment of  Paul  that  this  ini^dveca  of  Christ  is  one  which  God,  the 
Father,  will  show  (i  Tim.  vi.  15),  and  the  corresponding  statement 
of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  (i.  6,  "  when  he  again  bringeth,"  etc.); 
when  we  consider  that  in  the  concomitants  of  the  second  advent,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  judgment  of  men,  in  which  the 
glory  of  Christ  will  be  displayed,  he  is  everywhere  represented  as  act- 
ing, not  independently  of  God,  the  Father,  but  in  union  with  him, 
as  his  agent,  so  that  "the  Father  is  glorified  in  the  Son,"  can  we  find 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  supposing  that  Paul  here  describes  the  second 
advent  as  an  "appearing  of  the  glory  oi  the  great  God,  and  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ" .'' 

((5)  Bishop  Ellicott's  second  argument  is,  "that  the  immediate 
context  so  specially  relates  to  our  Lord." — He  can  only  refer  to  ver. 
14,  "who  gave  himself  for  us,"  etc.  The  argument  rests  on  the 
assumption,  that  when  a  writer  speaks  of  two  persons,  A  and  B,  there 
is  something  strange  or  unnatural  in  adding  a  predicate  of  B  alone. 
If  it  is  not  instantly  clear  that  such  an  assumption  contradicts  the 
most  familiar  facts  of  language,  one  may  compare  the  mention  of 
God  and  Christ  together  in  Gal.  i.  3,  4,  and  i  Tim.  ii.  5,  6,  and  the 
predicate  that  in  each  case  follows  the  mention  of  the  latter.  The 
passage  in  Galatians  reads:  "  Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God  the 
Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he 
might  deliver  us,"  etc. 

(f)  The  third  point  is,  "that  the  following  mention  of  Christ's 
giving  Himself  up  for  us,  of  His  abasement,  does  fairly  account  for 
St.  Paul's  ascription  of  a  title,  otherwise  unusual,  that  specially  and 
antithetically    marks   His   glory." — "Otherwise   unusual"!       Does 
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Bishop  Ellicott  mean  that  "the  great  God"  is  simply  an  "  unusual" 
title  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  ?  But  this  is  not  an  argument, 
but  only  an  answer  to  an  objection,  which  we  shall  consider  by  and 
by.  It  is  obvious  that  what  is  said  in  ver.  14  can  in  itself  afford  no 
proof  or  presumption  that  Paul  in  what  precedes  has  called  Christ 
"  the  great  God."  He  uses  similar  language  in  many  passages  {e.  g. 
those  just  cited  under  b  from  Gal.  i.  3,  4  and  i  Tim.  ii.  5,  6)  in 
which  Christ  is  clearly  distinguished  from  God. 

{d)  The  fourth  argument  is,  "  that  neydlo'j  would  seem  uncalled 
for  if  applied  to  the  Father."  It  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  a  solemn  impressiveness,  suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
event  referred  to.  It  condenses  into  one  word  what  is  more  fully  ex- 
pressed by  the  accumulation  of  high  titles  applied  to  God  in  connec- 
tion with  the  same  subject  in  i  Tim.  vi.  14-16,  suggesting  that  the 
event  is  one  in  which  the  power  and  majesty  of  God  will  be  conspic- 
uously displayed.  The  expression  "  the  great  God"  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  later  Jewish  writings  as  a  designation  of  Jehovah.  See 
Note  C. 

{e)  Bishop  Ellicott's  last  argument  is,  that  "  apparently  two  of 
the  Ante-Nicene  (Clem.  Alexand.  Protrept.  7  [ed.  Pott.]  and  Hip- 
polytus,  quoted  by  Words. )  and  the  great  bulk  of  post-Nicene  writers 
concurred  in  this  interpretation." — As  to  this,  I  would  say  that  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  does  not  cite  the  passage  in  proof  of  the  deity  of 
Christ,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  adopted  the  construction 
which  refers  the  Tob  iJ.zyd/M'j  dsou  to  him.*  Hippolytus  {De  Anti- 
christo  c.  67),  in  an  allusion  to  the  passage,  uses  the  expression 
iTzufdvziav  ro~j  dzo~j  xai  (Tcorr^po^  fjjxcoi^  of  Christ,  which  may  seem  to 
indicate  that  he  adopted  the  construction  just  mentioned.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  he  omits  the  r^c  ^ocJyc?  and  the  [izf^lou,  and  the 

*Winstanley  well  remarks,  in  his  valuable  essay  on  the  use  of  the 
Greek  article  in  the  New  Testament,  that  "  the  observation  of  Whitby 
that  Clem.  Alex,  quotes  this  text  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  is  asserting  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  if  it  mean  that  he  quotes  it  as  an  argument,  or  proof, 
is  a  mistake.  Clemens  is  all  along  speaking  of  a  past  appearance  only, 
and  therefore  he  begins  his  quotation  with  a  former  verse,  ij  ydfitz  ran 
Osoo  .  .  .  etc.,  and  then  proceeds  ruuzo  itrrc  ro  a>T;ux  to  xaryw  [I  omit 
the  quotation],  etc.,  so  that  his  authority  inclines  the  other  way:  for  he 
has  not  appealed  to  this  text,  though  he  had  it  before  him,  when  he  was 
expressly  asserting  the  divinity  of  Christ,  as  Oto^^  and  6  Osd-:  /.oyoc,  but 
not  as  6  niya.^  Oso^. "  (  Vindication  of  certain  Passages  in  the  Com- 
mon English  Version  of  the  A^.  T.,  p.  35  f.,  Amer.  ed.,  Cambridge, 
1819.) 

The  supposition  of  Wordsworth  and  Wace  that  Ignatius  {Eph.  c.  i) 
refers  to  this  passage  has,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  foundation. 
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^ Irjaoib  Xpcazoi)  after  acorrjpo:;  fjixibv,  so  that  it  is  not  certain  that 
if  he  had  quoted  the  passage  fully,  instead  of  merely  borrowing  some 
of  its  language,  he  would  have  applied  all  the  terms  to  one  subject. 
My  principal  reason  for  doubt  is,  that  he  has  nowhere  in  his  writings 
spoken  of  Christ  as  6  pkyaz  deo^,  with  or  without  'qfiMv,  and  that  it 
would  hardly  have  been  consistent  with  his  theology  to  do  this,  hold- 
ing so  strongly  as  he  did  the  doctrine  of  the  subordination  of  the 
Son. 

It  is  true  that  many  writers  of  the  fourth  century  and  later  apply 
the  passage  to  Christ.  At  that  period,  and  earlier,  when  ^soc  had 
become  a  common  appellation  of  Christ,  and  especially  when  he  was 
very  often  called  "  our  God"  or  "  oiir  God  and  Saviour,"  the  con- 
struction of  Tit.  ii.  13  which  refers  the  deou  to  him  would  seem  the 
most  natural.  But  the  New  Testament  use  of  language  is  widely  dif- 
ferent ;  and  on  that  account  a  construction  which  would  seem  most 
natural  in  the  fourth  century,  might  not  even  suggest  itself  to  a 
reader  of  the  first  century.  That  the  orthodox  Fathers  should  give 
to  an  ambiguous  passage  the  construction  which  suited  their  theology 
and  the  use  of  language  in  their  time,  was  almost  a  matter  of  course, 
and  furnishes  no  evidence  that  their  resolution  of  the  ambiguity  is 
the  true  one. 

The  cases  are  so  numerous  in  which  the  Fathers,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  dogmatic  bias,  have  done  extreme  violence  to  very  plain 
language,  that  we  can  attach  no  weight  to  their  preference  in  the  case 
of  a  construction  really  ambiguous,  like  the  present.  For  a  notable 
example  of  such  violence,  see  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  Iv  ot^  b  deb^  to~j 
alcTjvo^  TO'JTOO  izu^/.coasu  tu  vo'^fiaxa  ~cov  aTrcartov,  where,  through 
fear  of  Gnosticism  or  Manichaeism,  Irenaeus  {Hccr.  iii.  7.  §  i;  com  p. 
iv.  29  (al.  48).  §  2),  Tertullian  (Adv.  Marc.  v.  11),  Adamantius  or 
Pseudo-Origen  (Be  recta  in  Deum  fide,  sect.  ii.  Orig.  0pp.  i.  832), 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  CEcumenius,  Theophylact,  Augustine,  Pri- 
masius,  Sedulius  Scotus,  Hayriio,  and  others  make  to^j  ahovoz 
rouTOU  depend  on  d-iziazcov  instead  of  b  ^so^,*  a  construction  which 
we  should  hardly  hesitate  to  call  impossible. 

I  have  now  considered  all  the  arguments  of  Bishop  Ellicott,  citing 
them  in  full  in  his  own  language.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  of 
them  has  any  real  weight ;   and  that  a  consideration  of  his  "palmary 

*  For  many  of  these  writers  see  Whitby,  Diss,  de  Script.  Interp. 
secundum  Patruvi  Commentarios,  p.  275  f.  Alford's  note  on  this  pas- 
sage has  a  number  of  false  references,  copied  without  acknowledgment 
from  Meyer,  and  ascribes  this  interpretation  (alter  Meyer)  to  Origen, 
who  opposes  it  {0pp.  iii.  497,  ed.  Delarue). 
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argument,"  which  is  the  one  mainly  urged  by  the  advocates  of  his 
construction  of  the  passage,  really  leads  to  the  opposite  view.  The 
same  is  true  also,  I  conceive,  of  his  reference  to  the  expression  "the 
great  God." 

But  there  is  a  new  argument  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice. 
In  the  English  translation  of  the  second  edition  of  his  Biblico-Theo- 
logical  Lexicon  of  N.  T.  Greek,  Cremer  has  added  to  the  article  Qzo^ 
a  long  note  on  Tit.  ii.  13  which  is  not  in  the  German  original,  and 
has  made  other  alterations  in  the  article.  He  here  contends  that  to~j 
fxtyaloo  0£ou  refers  to  Christ.  He  gives  up  entirely  the  argument 
from  the  want  of  the  article  before  aiorr^po:;,  on  which  he  had  insisted 
in  the  German  edition.  Nor  does  he  urge  the  argument  from  the  use 
of  i7T!(fdueca.  His  only  arguments  are  founded  on  the  assertion  that 
ver.  14  "by  its  form  already  indicates  that  in  ver.  13  only  one  subject 
is  presented" — an  argument  which  has  already  been  answered  (see 
p.  6,  under  d),  and  to  which,  it  seems  to  me,  one  cannot  reasonably 
attach  the  slightest  weight — and  the  fact  that  ver.  14  contains  the 
expression  ?Md^  Tzspiouaio:;,  "a  peculiar  people,"  an  expression  used 
in  the  O.  T.  to  denote  the  Jewish  nation  as  the  chosen  people,  the 
peculiar  possession  of  God,  The  argument  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  because  in  ver.  14  the  Apostle  has  transferred  this  expression  to 
the  church  of  Christ,  "  the  great  God"  in  ver.  13  must  be  taken  as  a 
predicate  of  Christ. 

The  case  seems  to  me  to  present  no  difficulty,  and  to  afford  no 
ground  for  such  an  inference.  The  relation  of  Christians  to  God 
and  Christ  is  such  that,  from  its  very  nature,  the  servants  of  Christ 
are  and  are  called  the  servants  of  God,  the  church  of  Christ  the 
church  of  God,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  the  kingdom  of  God.  So 
Christians  are  and  are  represented  as  the  peculiar  people  and  posses- 
sion of  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  the  peculiar  people  and  posses- 
sion of  God  (i  Pet.  ii.  9,  10).*  If  Christians  belong  to  Christ,  they 
must  belong  also  to  God,  the  Father,  to  whom  Christ  himself  belongs 
(i  Cor.  ill.  23,  "ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's").  To  infer, 
then,  that  because  in  ver.  14  Christians  are  spoken  of  as  Christ's 
peculiar  people,  the  title  "great  God"  must  necessarily  be  understood 
as  applied  to  him  in  ver.  13,  is  a  very  extraordinary  kind  of  reasoning. 


*Comp.  Clement  of  Rome,  i  £/>.  ad  Cor.  c.  64  (formerly  58):  "  May 
the  All-seeing  God  and  Master  of  Spirits  and  Lord  of  all  flesh,  who 
chose  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  us  through  him  for  a  peculiar  people 
(s;'?  Xatjv  -sptuuffiov),   grant,"  etc. 
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Such  are  the  arguments  which  have  been  urged  for  the  translation, 
"the  appearing  of  the  glory  of  our  great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ."  Let  us  now  consider  what  is  to  be  said  for  the  construction 
which  makes  too  fiBydlou  dsou  and  ' //jaou  Xpcavou  distinct  subjects. 

In  the  case  of  a  grammatical  ambiguity  of  this  kind  in  any  clas- 
sical author,  the  first  inquiry  would  be.  What  is  the  usage  of  the 
writer  respecting  the  application  of  the  tide  in  question  .'  Now 
this  consideration,  which  certainly  is  a  most  reasonable  one,  seems  to 
me  here  absolutely  decisive.  While  the  word  ^soc  occurs  more  than 
five  hundred  times  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  not  including  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  which  it  is  clearly 
applied  to  Christ,  "j" 

In  the  case  then  of  a  question  between  two  constructions,  either  of 
which  is  grammatically  possible,  should  we  not  adopt  that  which 
accords  with  a  usage  of  which  we  have  500  examples,  without  one 
clear  exception,  rather  than  that  which  is  in  opposition  to  it .'  The 
case  is  made  still  stronger  by  the  fact  that  we  have  here  not  only  &eo~j, 
but  iizydloo  &zo~j. 


f  The  passages  in  the  writings  of  Paul  in  which  the  title  Otoq  has  ever 
been  supposed  to  be  given  to  Christ  are  very  few,  and  are  all  cases  of 
very  doubtful  construction  or  doubtful  reading.  Alford  finds  it  given  to 
him  only  in  Rom.  ix.  5;  but  here,  as  is  well  known,  many  of  the  most 
eminent  modern  scholars  make  the  last  part  of  the  verse  a  doxology  to 
God,  the  Father.  So,  for  example,  Winer,  Fritzsche,  Meyer,  De  Wette, 
Ewald;  Tischendorf,  Kuenen  and  Cobet,  Buttmann,  Hahn  (ed.  1861); 
Prof.  Jowett,  Prof.  I.  H.  Godwin,  Prof.  Lewis  Campbell  of  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  H.  Kennedy,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Hort.  Of  the  other  pas- 
sages, Eph.  V.  5  and  2  Thess.  i.  12  have  already  been  considered.  In 
I  Tim.  iii,  16  there  is  now  a  general  agreement  among  critical  scholars 
that  o?  t(f'j.'>sfjwi'^ri  and  not  Osuq  l(pavs()dj>'}rj  is  the  true  reading.  In  Col. 
ii.  2,  the  only  remaining  passage,  the  text  is  uncertain;  but  if  we  adopt 
the  reading  mh  iw(7Trjitii)o  too  Osoo  JipiffTao,  the  most  probable  con- 
struction is  that  which  regards  A'ptfrroo  as  in  apposition  with  /w<TTT^piotj, 
which  is  confirmed  by  Col.  i.  27.  This  is  the  view  of  Bishop  Ellicott, 
Bishop  Lighttoot,  Wieseler  (on  Gal.  i.  i),  and  Westcott  and  Hort. 
Others,  as  Meyer  and  Huther,  translate  "  the  mystery  of  the  God  of 
Christ'  (comp.  Eph.  i.  3,  17,  etc.)  Steiger  takes  -V/yjA-r^^D  as  in  apposition 
with  TOO  Usui),  and  thus  finds  Christ  here  called  God;  but  to  justify  his 
interpretation  the  Greek  should  rather  be  Xpia-zin)  zoo  ^^Hoh  (comp.  De 
Wette). 

The  habitual,  and  I  believe  uniform,  usage  of  Paul  corresponds  with 
his  language  i  Cor.  viii.  6. 

Here  and  elsewhere  I  intentionally  pass  by  the  question  whether 
Paul's  view  of  the  nature  of  Christ  and  his  relation  to  the  Father  would 
have  allowed  him  to  designate  Christ  as  6  iiiyaq  ^sdg  xai  mozr^p  r^/xmy. 
This  would  lead  to  a  long  discussion  of  many  passages.  My  argument 
rests  on  the  undisputed  facts  respecting  his  habitual  use  of  language. 
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Even  if  we  do  not  regard  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  written  by  Paul, 
and  confine  our  attention  to  them  only,  we  reach  the  same  result. 
Obser\'e  how  clearly  God,  the  Father,  is  distinguished  from  Christ  in 
I  Tim.  i.  I,  2  ;  ii.  3-5  ;  v.  21;  vi.  13-16  ;  2  Tim.  i.  2,  8,  9  ;  iv.  i; 
Tit.  i.  T,  3  (comp.  for  the  xaz  iTtcrayr^v  i  Tim.  i.  i,  Rom.  xvi,  26), 
4;  iii.  4-6.  Observe,  particularly,  that  the  expression  "God  our 
Saviour"  is  applied  solely  to  the  Father,  who  is  distinguished  from 
Christ  as  our  Saviour;  God  being  the  primal  source  of  salvation,  and 
Christ  the  medium  of  communication,  agreeably  to  the  language  of 
Paul,  2  Cor.  V.  1 8,  ru  3k  Tzdvza  i  x  zoo  ^sou,  zo\)  xaza/J.d^ai^zo^ 
^jlto.!;  ha'jzw  8c a  Xp:azoi>\  comp.  i  Cor.  viii.  6.  See  i  Tim.  i. 
i;  ii.  3-5;  iv.  10;  Tit.  i.  1-4;  iii.  4-6;  compare  also  Jude  25,  Such 
being  the  marked  distinction  between  ??£6^  and  Xpcazo^  in  other 
passages  of  these  Pastoral  Epistles,  should  we  not  adopt  the  con- 
struction which  recognizes  the  same  here  .•* 

An  examination  of  the  context  will  confirm  the  conclusion  at 
which  we  have  arrived.  I  have  already  shown  that  the  title  "  God 
our  Saviour"  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Father.  This  is  generally  admitted ;  for  example,  by  Bloonrtfield, 
Alford,  and  Ellicott.  Now  the  connection  of  ver.  10,  in  which  this 
expression  occurs,  with  ver.  1 1  is  obviously  such,  that  if  (?£ov  denotes 
the  Father  in  the  former  it  must  in  the  latter.  Regarding  it  then  as 
settled  that  &zO~j  in  ver.  1 1  denotes  the  Father  (and  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  ever  been  disputed),*  is  it  not  harsh  to  suppose  that 
the  ??£oy  in  ver.  13,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  denotes  a  dif- 
ferent subject  from  the  &zou  in  ver.  1 1,  at  the  beginning  of  the  same 
sentence.^  It  appears  especially  harsh,  when  we  notice  the  beautiful 
correspondence  of  i-KC(fdvz:av  in  ver.  13  with  the  i;r£^ai/;y  of  ver.  11. 
This  correspondence  can  hardly  have  been  undesigned.  As  the  first 
advent  of  Christ  was  an  appearing  or  visible  manifestation  oi  \.\\q  grace 
of  God,  who  sent  him,  so  his  second  advent  will  be  an  appearing  of 
the  glory  of  God,  as  well  as  of  Christ. 

To  sum  up  :  the  reasons  which  are  urged  for  giving  this  verbally 
ambiguous  passage  the  construction  which  makes  "  the  great  God  " 
a  designation  of  Christ,  are  seen,  when  examined,  to  have  little 
or  no  weight ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  construction  adopted  in  the 
common  English  version,  and  preferred  by  the  American  Revisers,  is 
favored,  if  not  required,  by  the  context  (comparing  ver.  13  with  ver. 
11);  it  perfectly  suits  the   references  to  the  second  advent  in  other 


*If  it  should  be  questioned,  all  doubt  will  probably  be  removed  by  a 
comparison  of  the  verse  with  Tit.  iii.  3-7,  and  2  Tim.  i.  8,  9. 
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parts  of  the  N.  T. ;  and  it  is  imperatively  demanded  by  a  regard  to 
Paul's  use  of  language,  unless  we  arbitrarily  assume  here  a  single 
exception  to  a  usage  of  which  we  have  more  than  500  examples. 

I  might  add,  though  I  would  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  fact,  that 
the  principal  ancient  versions,  the  Old  Latin,  the  Vulgate,  the 
Peshitto  and  Harclean  Syriac,  the  Coptic,  and  the  Arabic,  appear  to 
have  given  the  passage  the  construction  which  makes  God  and  Christ 
distinct  subjects.  The  Ethiopic  seems  to  be  the  only  exception. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  construction  in  the  Latin  versions  should  be 
regarded  as  somewhat  ambiguous. 

Among  the  modern  scholars  who  have  agreed  with  all  the  old 
English  versions  (Tyndale,  Coverdale,  Cranmer,  the  Genevan,  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  the  Rhemish,  and  the  Authorized)  in  preferring  this 
construction,  are  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Luther,  Grotius,  LeClerc,  Wet- 
stein,  Moldenhawer,  Michaelis,  Benson,  Macknight,  Abp.  Newcome, 
Rosenmiiller,  Heinrichs,  Schott,  Bretschneider,  Neander  {Planting 
and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church,  Robinson's  revised  trans.,  p. 
468,  note  f),  De  Wette  (and  so  Moller  in  the  3d  ed.  of  De  Wette, 
1867),  Meyer  (on  Rom.  ix.  5),  Fritzsche  {Ep.  ad  Rom.  ii.  266  fF.), 
Grimm,  Baumgarten-Crusius  {N.  T.  Gr.  ed.  Schott,  1839),  Krehl, 
H.  F.  T.  L.  Ernesti  {Vom  Ursprunge  der  S'unde,  p.  235  f.),  Schumann 
{Christus,  1852,  ii.  580,  note),  Messner  {Die  Lehre  der  Apostel,  1856, 
p.  236  f.),  Huther,  Ewald,  Holtzmann  (in  Bunsen's  Bibelwerk,  and 
with  more  hesitation  in  his  Die  Pastor albriefe,  1880),  Beyschlag 
{Christol.  des  Al  T.,  1866,  p.  212,  note),  Rothe  {Dogmatik,  IL  i. 
(1870),  p.  1 10,  note  3),  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Alford,  Fairbairn, 
with  some  hesitation  {The  Pastoral  Epistles,  Edin.  1874,  pp.  55, 
282-285),  Davidson,  Prof.  Lewis  Campbell  (in  the  Contemp.  Rtv. 
for  Aug.,  1876)',  Immer  {Theol  d.  N.  T,  1877,  p.  393),  W.  F.  Gess, 
Christi Person  und  Werk,  Abth.  II.  (1878),  p.  330),  in  opposition  to, 
the  view  expressed  in  his  earlier  work.  Die  Lehre  von  der  Person 
Christi  (1856),  p.  88  f.,  Reuss  {Les  Epitres  Pauliniennes,  Paris, 
1878,  ii.  345),  Y2SXZ.X  {Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  536,  cf.  p.  615, 
note  i);  Westcott  and  Hort,  apparently,  according  to  the  punctua- 
tion of  their  text,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  their  margin;  and  so 
the  grammarians  Winer  and  T.  S.  Green  (comp.  his  Twofold N.  T). 
In  the  case  of  one  or  two  recent  writers,  as  Pfleiderer  and  Weizsilcker, 
who  have  adopted  the  other  construction,  there  is  reason  to  regard 
them  as  influenced  by  their  view  of  the  non-Pauline  authorship  of 
the  Epistle,  disposing  them  to  find  in  its  Christology  a  doctrine  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Paul. 

Very  many  others,  as  Heydenreich,  Flatt,  Tholuck   {Comm.  zum 
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Brief  an  die  Romer,  5^  Ausg.,  1856,  p.  482),  C.  F.  Schmid  {Bibl. 
Theol.  des  N.  T.,  2^  Aufl. ,  p.  540),  Luthardt,  leave  the  matter  unde- 
cided. Even  Bloomfield,  in  the  Addenda  to  his  last  work  {Critical 
Annotations,  Additional  and  Supplementary,  on  the  N.  T.,  Lond.  i860, 
p.  352),  after  retracting  the  version  given  in  his  9th  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  candidly  says:  "lam  ready  to  admit  that  the 
mode  of  interpreting  maintained  by  Huther  and  Al[ford]  completely 
satisfies  all  the  grammatical  requirements  of  the  sentence  ;  that  it  is 
both  structurally  and  contextually  quite  as  probable  as  the  other,  and 
perhaps  more  agreeable  to  the  Apostle's  way  of  writing." 

The  view  of  Lange  {Christliche  Dogmatik,  Heidelb.  185 1,  ii.  161 
f. ),  Van  Hengel  {Interp.  Ep.  Pauli  ad  Romanos,  ii.  358,  note),  and 
Schenkel  {Das  Christusbild  der  Apostel,  1879,  p.  357),  that '/ij<TOii 
Xpcazob  is  here  in  apposition  to  r^c  oo^^^^y  the  words  which  precede 
{zou  fiBf.  deou  xai  aioz.  'fjfuou)  being  referred  to  the  Father,  has  so 
little  to  commend  it  that  it  may  be  passed  over  without  discussion. 


NOTE  A.— (See  p.  4.) 

On  the  Omission  of  the  Article*  before  acozr^poz  ^jficov. 

Middleton's  rule  is  as  follows: — "When  two  or  more  attributives 
joined  by  a  copulative  or  copulatives  are  assumed  of  [assumed  to  belong 
to]  the  same  person  or  thing,  before  the  first  attributive  the  article  is 
inserted;  before  the  remaining  ones  it  is  omitted."  {Doctrine  0/ the 
Greek  Article,  Chap.  III.  Sect.  IV.  I  2,  p.  44,  Amer.  edition.)  If  the 
article  is  not  inserted  before  the  second  of  the  two  assumable  attribut- 
ives thus  connected,  he  maintains  that  both  must  be  understood  as 
describing  the  same  subject. 

By  attributives  he  understands  adjectives,  participles,  and  nouns 
which  are  "  significant  of  character,  relation,  or  dignity." 

He  admits  that  the  rule  is  not  always  applicable  to //«ra/j  (p.  49); 
and  again,  where  the  attributives  "are  in  their  nature  plainly  incompat- 
ible." "  We  cannot  wonder,"  he  says,  "if  in  such  instances  the  principle 
of  the  rule  has  been  sacrificed  to  negligence,  or  even  to  studied  brevity. 
.  .  .  The  second  article  should  in  strictness  be  expressed;  but  in  such 
cases  the  writers  knew  that  it  might  be  safely  understood."  (pp.  51,  52.) 

The  principle  which  covers  all  the  cases  coming  under  Middleton's 
rule,  so  far  as  that  rule  bears  on  the  present  question,  is,  I  believe,  sim- 
ply this:  The  definite  article  is  inserted  before  the  second  attributive 
when  it  is  felt  to  be  needed  to  distinguish  different  subjects  j  but  when 
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the  two  terms  connected  by  a  copulative  are  shown  by  any  circum- 
stance to  denote  distinct  subjects,  then  the  article  may  be  omitted,  for 
the  excellent  reason  that  it  is  not  needed.* 

Middleton's  rule,  with  its  exceptions,  applies  to  the  English  language 
as  well  as  to  the  Greek.  Webster  (Wm.)  remarks  in  his  Syntax  and 
Synonyms  of  the  Greek  Testament : — 

"  In  English,  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  means  one  person  ;  the 
Secretary  and  the  Treasurer  mean  two  persons.  In  speaking  of  horses, 
the  black  and  white  means  the  piebald,  but  the  black  and  the  white 
mean  two  different  horses."     (pp.  35,  36.) 

But  this  rule  is  very  often  broken  when  such  formal  precision  of 
expression  is  not  felt  to  be  necessary.  If  I  should  say,  "  I  saw  the  Presi- 
dent and  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  yesterday,"  no 
one,  probably,  would  doubt  that  I  spoke  of  two  different  persons,  or  (un- 
less perhaps  Mr.  G.  Washington  Moon)  would  imagine  that  I  was 
violating  the  laws  of  the  English  language.  The  fact  that  the  two  offices 
referred  to  are  generally  or  always  in  such  corporations  held  by  different 
persons  would  prevent  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning.  Again,  the  remark 
that  "  Mr,  A.  drove  out  to-day  with  his  black  and  white  horses  "  would 
be  perfectly  correct  English  and  perfectly  unambiguous  if  addressed  to 
one  who  knew  that  Mr.  A.  had  only  four  horses,  two  of  them  black  and 
the  other  two  white. 

Take  an  example  from  the  New  Testament.  In  Matt.  xxi.  12  we  read 
that  Jesus  "  cast  out  all  those  that  were  selling  and  buying  in  the  tem- 
ple," Tiib^  -M/Mwzaq  /.ai  dyopdZir^-az.  No  one  can  reasonably  suppose 
that  the  same  persons  are  here  described  as  both  selling  and  buying. 
In  Mark  the  two  classes  are  made  distinct  by  the  insertion  of  roh^  before 
dyopfO^oi^raq;  here  it  is  safely  left  to  the  intelligence  of  the  reader  to  dis- 
tinguish them. 

In  the  case  before  us,  the  omission  of  the  article  before  (nori^po^  seems 
to  me  to  present  no  difficulty;  not  because  ircorr^pug  is  made  sufficiently 
definite  by  the  addition  of  ^/acSv  (Winer),  for,  since  God  as  well  as  Christ 
is  often  called  "  our  Saviour,"  ^  do^a  zoo  jitydkoo  Osou  xai  (Tw-Jipo/;  ijiim'^, 
standing  alone,  would  most  naturally  be  understood  of  one  subject, 
namely,  God,  the  Father;  but  the  addition  of  Ytj^toD  Xpinroo  to  (Twzrjpaq 
TjpMv  changes  the  case  entirely,  restricting  the  (Tiuzy^poqrj/xwv  to  a  person  or 
being  who,  according  to  Paul's  habitual  use  of  language,  is  distinguished 
from  the  person  or  being  whom  he  designates  as  6  i%d^,  so  that  there 
was  no  need  of  the  repetition  of  the  article  to  prevent  ambiguity.  So 
in  2  Thess.  i.  12,  the  expression  xazd  zryj  ydpiv  zoo  i^sod  ijiiwv  xa\  xopioo 
would  naturally  tte  understood  of  one  subject,  and  the  article  would  be 


*See  the  remarks  (by  Andrews  Norton)  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Amer- 
ican edition  of  Winstanley's  Vindication  of  Certain  Passages  in  the 
Common  Eng.  Version  of  the  N.  T.,  p.  45  ff.;  or  Norton's  Statement  of 
Reasons,  &c.,  2d  ed.,  (1856),  pp.  199-202. 
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required  before  y.upiou  if  two  were  intended;  but  the  simple  addition  ot 
'frjtrou  XptffTod  to  xopiou  makes  the  reference  to  the  two  distinct  subjects 
clear  without  the  insertion  of  the  article. 

But  the  omission  of  the  article  before  the  second  of  two  subjects  con- 
nected by  y.ai  is  not  without  effect.  Its  absence  naturally  leads  us  to 
conceive  of  them  as  united  in  some  common  relation,  while  the  repetition 
of  the  article  would  present  them  to  the  mind  as  distinct  objects  of 
thought.  The  difference  between  the  two  cases  is  like  the  difference 
between  the  expressions  "  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  God,"  and  "  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God  "  in  English."  The  former  expression 
would  denote  one  kingdom,  belonging  in  some  sense  to  both  ;  the  latter 
would  permit  the  supposition  that  two  distinct  kingdoms  were  referred 
to,  though  it  would  not  require  this  interpretation.  The  repetition  of 
the  preposition,  however,  as  of  the  article,  brings  the  subjects  separately 
before  the  mind.  In  the  present  case,  the  omission  of  the  article  before 
(TiDzjjpo-:,  conjoining  the  word  closely  with  ^^t(rj,  may  indicate  that  the 
glory  spoken  of  belongs  in  one  aspect  to  God  and  in  another  to  Christ 
(comp.  Eph.  V.  5);  or  that  the  glory  of  God  and  the  glory  of  Christ  are 
displayed  in  conjunction  (comp.  2  Thess.  i.  12,  zara  rr^v  '/dpv^  too  ^'hou 
Tj/xaJv  xai  xoptou  Y,  A.-   Luke  ix.  26). 

There  may  be  still  another  reason  for  the  omission  of  the  article  here 
before  fftorf/poq  r,ii.<j}\i,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  another  effect  of  its 
absence.  It  is  a  recognized  principle  that  the  omission  of  the  article 
before  an  appellative  which  designates  a  person  tends  to  fix  the  attention 
on  the  quality  or  character  or  peculiar  relation  expressed  by  the  appel- 
lative, while  the  insertion  of  the  article  tends  to  throw  into  the  shade  the 
inherent  meaning  of  the  term,  and  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  simple  proper 
name.  For  example,  in  Heb.  i.  2  tv  rw  vlw  would  simply  mean  "  in 
[or  by)  the  Son,"  or  "  his  Son  ;  "  but  the  omission  of  the  article  (-v  mCu^ 
emphasizes  the  significance  of  the  term  yfo?, — "by  one  who  is  a  Son," 
and  in  virtue  of  what  that  designation  expresses  is  far  above  all  "  the 
prophets."  (Comp.  T.  S.  Green,  Gram,  of  the  N.  T.,  2d  ed.,  pp.  47  f, 
38  f.)  So  here  the  meaning  may  be,  "  the  appearing  of  the  glory  of  the 
great  God  and  a  Saviour  of  us,"  one  who  is  our  Saviour,  "  Jesus 
Christ " — essentially  equivalent  to  "  of  the  great  God  and  Jesus  Christ  as 
our  Saviour  ;  "  (comp.  Acts  xiii.  23);  the  idea  suggested  being  that  the 
salvation  or  deliverance  of  Christians  will  be  consummated  at  the  second 
advent,  when  Christ  "  shall  appear,  to  them  that  wait  for  him,  unto  sal- 
vation." Comp.  Phil.  iii.  20,  21,  "  For  our  citizenship  is  in  heaven,  from 
whence  also  we  wait  for  a  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  t^  uo  xa\ 
fTtuzfjpa  dzs/.di^o/j.s&a  xoptov  ^fxjffouv  Xpctrrov,  who  shall  change  the  body 
of  our  humiliation,"  &c.;  Rom.  viii.  23,  24;  xiii.  ii;  i  Thess.  v.  8,  9; 
Heb.  ix.  28;  I  Pet.  i.  5.  The  position  of  ffwT^/>«?  ^//aiv  before  ^Ir^awj 
Xpiaroo,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  the  article,  favors  this  view;  comp. 
Acts  xiii.  23;  Phil.  iii.  20,  and  contrast  Tit.  i.  4. 
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The  points  which  I  would  make,  then,  are,  that  the  insertion  of  the 
article  before  (jwrripoq  was  not  needed  here  to  show  that  the  word  desig- 
nates a  subject  distinct  from  too  iitydkoo  f^^oo  ]  and  that  its  absence 
serves  to  bring  out  the  thoughts  that,  in  the  event  referred  to,  the  glory 
of  God  and  that  of  Christ  are  displayed  together,  and  that  Christ  then 
appears  as  Saviour,  in  the  sense  that  the  salvation  of  Christians,  in- 
cluding what  St.  Paul  calls  "  the  redemption  of  the  body,"  is  then  made 
complete.  These  are  conceptions  which  accord  with  the  view  which  the 
Apostle  has  elsewhere  presented  of  the  second  advent. 

But  as  many  English  writers  still  assume  that  the  construction  of  Tit. 
ii.  13  and  similar  passages  has  been  settled  by  Bishop  Middleton,  I  will 
quote  in  conclusion  a  few  sentences,  by  way  of  caution,  from  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  on  the  grammar  of  the  Greek  Testament,  Alexander 
Buttmann.     He  says  : — 

"  It  will  probably  never  be  possible,  either  in  reference  to  profane 
literature  or  to  the  N.  T.,  to  bring  down  to  rigid  rules  which  have  no 
exception,  the  inquiry  when  with  several  substantives  connected  by  con- 
junctions the  article  is  repeated,  and  when  it  is  not.  .  .  .  From  this 
fact  alone  it  follows,  that  in  view  of  the  subjective  and  arbitrary  treat- 
ment of  the  article  on  the  part  of  individual  writers  (cf.  I  124,  2)  it  is  very 
hazardous  in  particular  cases  to  draw  important  inferences  affecting  the 
sense  or  even  of  a  doctrinal  nature,  from  the  single  circumstance  of  the 
use  or  omission  of  the  article  ;  see  e.  g.  Tit.  ii.  13  ;  Jude  4 ;  2  Pet.  i.  i 
and  the  expositors  of  these  passages."  {Gram,  of  the  N.  T.  Greek,  \  125, 
14  ;  p.  97,  Thayer's  trans.) 


NOTE  B.  (See  p.  5.) 
TJie  use  of  eTtapavzca  and  kindred  terms  ivith  reference  to  God. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  expression  used  in  Tit.  ii.  13  is 
not  iTZKpavsiav  too  /xeydkou  Ozou,  but  k-t(fdvtiay  rrjq  du^r^q  zoo  fieydXou 
Otud,  and  that  the  reference  of  the  title  "the  great  God"  to  the  Father 
accords  perfectly  with  the  representation  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.,  that 
the  glory  of  God,  the  Father,  as  well  as  of  Christ,  will  be  displayed  at 
the  second  advent.  This  reference,  therefore,  presents  no  difficulty. 
But  the  weakness  of  the  argument  against  it  may  be  still  further  illustrated 
by  the  use  of  the  term  i-upd'^zuL  and  kindred  expressions  in  Josephus 
and  other  Jewish  writings.  It  will  be  seen  that  any  extraordinary  mani- 
festation of  divine  power,  whether  exerted  directly,  or  through  an 
intermediate  agent,  is  spoken  of  as  an  krufdvsta  of  God. 

I.  For  example,  the  parting  of  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  is  described 
as  "  the  appearing"  or  "  manifestation  of  God."  Miou<T7^q  os  6f>wv  ry> 
i-'.(pdystav  zou  Osao  x.  r.  X.     Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  16.  |2. 
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2.  Speaking  of  the  journey  through  the  wilderness,  Josephus  says: 
"  The  cloud  was  present,  and  standing  over  the  tabernacle,  signified  the 
appearing  of  God,"     rryv  irt^dveca-^  too  dsoo.     {Ant.  iii.  14.  g  4.) 

3.  Josephus  uses  both  ^  -apouaia  zoo  Otoo,  and  ij  i-cfdveta  [rod 
Obiiu^,  in  reference  to  a  miraculous  shower  of  rain;  Ant.  xviii.  8  (al.  10). 
§  6.  So  a  violent  thunderstorm  which  deterred  the  army  of  Xerxes  from 
attacking  Delphi  is  described  by  Diodorus  Siculus  as  ^  rwv  dsaiv  i-!:i<pd- 
'jt'.a  {Bibl.  Hist.  xi.  14).  Comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11  (al.  14).  I  7,  where 
Tf  iii<fd'>zia  Tuu  Otoo  is  used  in  a  similar  way.  Observe  also  how  in 
Herod's  speech  {Ant.  xv.  5  (al.  6).  |  3)  angels  are  spoken  of  as  bring- 
ing God  dq  kufdveiav  to  men. 

4.  In  reference  to  the  miraculous  guidance  of  Abraham's  servant 
when  sent  to  procure  Rebecca  as  a  wife  for  Isaac,  the  marriage  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  about  u-o  Otia^  iz'.fa->sia^^  where  we  might  say, 
"  by  a  divine  interposition."     (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  16.  g  3.) 

5.  After  giving  an  account  of  the  deliverance  of  Elisha  from  the 
troops  sent  by  Ben-Hadad  to  arrest  him,  which  were  struck  with  blind- 
ness, Josephus  says  that  the  king  "  marvelled  at  the  strange  event,  and 
the  appearing  (or  manifestation)  and  power  of  the  God  of  the  Israelites 
{^r^v  too  Otoo  tS)\i  ^[aparjXiTwv  iZt^dvecav  zai  8uva/uv), a.nda.i  the  prophet 
with  whom  the  Deity  was  so  evidently  present  for  help."     {Ant.  ix.  4. 

1  4.)  Elijah  had  prayed  that  God  would  "  manifest  {hiffa'^iffai)  his  power 
a.r\d  presence,"  -apooaiav.    {Ibid,  g  3.) 

6.  In  Josephus,  Ant.  v.  8.  §§  2,  3,  the  appearance  of  an  angel  sent  by 
God  is  described  as  "  a  sight  of  God,"  Ix  r?7?  o^'-stu?  too  Osoo^  t^'j 
Oiu'j  auToT^  opaOT/^ac. 

7.  In  2  Mace.  iii.  24,  in  reference  to  the  horse  with  the  terrible  rider, 
and  the  angels  that  scourged  Heliodorus,  we  read,  6  twv  -raTipw^  [al. 
rrv£y/xar<wy]  xupto^  xai  Tzdar^^  i^ouffiaq  So^dffTTjq  iTZKpdveiav  fj.£yd/.r/V 
ir:oirjtTiV,  and  in  ver.  30,  too  -a^ToxpdTopo-:  l-rifa'^ivToq  xupiou,  "the 
Almighty  Lord  having  appeared,"  and  farther  on,  ver.  34,  Heliodorus  is 
spoken  of  as  having  been  "  scourged  by  him,"  01:  aoToo,  i.  e.  the  Lord, 
according  to  the  common  text,  retained  by  Grimm  and  Keil.  But  here 
for  ot:  aoToo  Fritzsche  reads  i'^  oupavoo,  which  looks  like  a  gloss  (comp. 
ii.  21,  Ttt?  i^  obpa'^oo  ytyo'iiva^  iT:i<pavsiaq). 

8.  The  sending  of  a  good  angel  is  described  as  an  iizi^dvsia  too  Otoo, 

2  Mace.  XV.  27,  comp.  ver.  22,  23.  Observe  also  that  in  2  Mace.  xv.  34 
and  3  Mace.  v.  35  tu'^  li:i<pwjTj  xopwj  or  Otih  does  not  mean  "  the 
glorious  Lord  {or  God)"  as  it  has  often  been  misunderstood,  but  i-tfavrj^ 
designates  God  as  one  who  manifests  his  power  in  the  deliverance  of 
his  people,  a  present  help  in  time  of  need,  "  the  interposing  God  " 
(Bissell).  Compare  the  note  of  Valesius  (Valois)  on  Eusebius,  Hist. 
Eccl.  ii.  6.  \  2. 

9.  See  also  2  Mace.  xii.  22,  Ix  t7,z  too  -d-jTa  l(popm-jTo^  iizupavziaq 
ysvofiivou  t-'  aoTou^ ;  comp.  2  Mace.  xi.  8,  10,  13. 
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10.  "They  made  application  to  him  who  .  .  .  always  helpeth  his  por- 
tion [his  people]  iizr  i7:i(pavtiaq,"  2  Mace.  xiv.  15. 

11.  In  3  Mace.  v.  8,  we  are  told  that  the  Jews  "besought  the 
Almighty  Lord  to  rescue  them  from  imminent  death  jisza  /isyaXo/xepoug 
Iztfa'^eiaq,"  and  again,  ver.  51,  "  to  take  pity  on  them  /xera  i-t(pavsia<;." 
The  answer  to  the  prayer  is  represented  as  made  by  the  intervention  of 
angels,  vi.  18.  In  eh.  i.  9,  God  is  spoken  of  as  having  glorified  Jerusa- 
lem h  i~t(pavsia  [xsyaXoTtpsTZzX. 

12.  In  the  Additions  to  Esther,  Text  B,  vii.  6  (Fritzsche,  Z/^r.  ^/<?^.  V. 
T.  p.  71),  the  sun  and  light  in  Mordeeai's  dream  are  said  to  represent 
i^&  iTTicpa'Aarou  Oeoo,  "appearing"  (^r  manifestation)  "of  God"  in  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews. 

13.  In  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Cor- 
inthians, c.  12,  I  I,  we  read  :  "  Let  us  therefore  wait  hourly  \or  betimes, 
Ligki/.l  for  the  kingdom  of  God  in  love  and  righteousness,  because  we 
know^  noi  Xh&  d?iY  of  the  appearing  of  God,  t^?  krufavtia':  roo  Oeuu." 
The  TOO  Osod,  employed  thus  absolutely,  must,  I  think,  refer  to  the 
Father,  according  to  the  writer's  use  of  language.  This  consideration 
does  not  seem  to  me  invalidated  by  c.  i,  g  i,  or  by  the  use  of  iTzifd'^zia 
in  reference  to  Christ,  c.  17  ;  but  others  may  think  differently. 

The  use  of  the  term  irufd'^tia  in  the  later  Greek  classical  writers  cor- 
responds with  its  use  as  illustrated  above.  Casaubon  has  a  learned  note 
on  the  word  in  his  Exercit.  ad  Annales  Eccles.  Baronianas  II.  xi.  Ann.  I. 
Num.  36  (p.  185,  Lond.  1614),  in  which  he  says:  "  Graeci  scriptores 
l-tfdvzia-^  appellant  apparitionem  numinis  quoquo  tandem  modo  deus 
aliquis  suae  praesentiae  signum  dedisse  crederetur."  (Comp.  his  note 
on  Athenaeus,  xii.  11.  al.  60.)  Wesseling  in  his  note  on  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  i.  25  repeats  this,  and  adds  other  illustrations  from  Diodorus,  viz.  iii. 
62;  iv.  82  [v.  62  ?];  xi.  14;  and  xiv.  69  (a  striking  example).  See  also 
the  story  of  the  Vestal  virgin  in  Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  ii.  68  (cf.  69),  and 
of  Servius  TuUius,  ibid.  iv.  2.  Other  examples  are  given  by  Eisner, 
Obss.  Sacr.  on  2  Pet.  i.  16,  and  by  the  writers  to  whom  he  refers.  But 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  pursue  this  part  of  the  subject  further  here. 
One  who  wishes  to  do  so  will  find  much  interesting  matter  in  the  notes 
of  the  very  learned  Ezechiel  Spanheim  on  Callimachus,  Hymn,  in  Apoll. 
13,  and  in  Pallad.  loi,  and  in  his  Dissertationes  de  Prcestantia  et 
Usu  Nutnistnaium  antiquorum,  ed.  nova,  vol.  i.  (Lond.  1706),  Diss.  vii. 
p.  425  sqq. 

I  WILL  only  add  in  conclusion:  If  Paul  could  speak  of  the  first  advent 
of  Christ  as  an  i~tfdvsia  of  the  grace  of  God  (see  iTtsfdvr}  Tit.  ii.  1 1 ; 
iii.  4),  can  we,  in  view  of  all  that  has  been  said,  regard  it  as  in  the  least 
degree  strange  or  unnatural  that  he  should  speak  of  his  second  advent 
as  an  i-cfdvs:a  of  the  glory  of  God? 
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NOTE  C.  (See  p.  7.) 
On  the  expression,  zou  yizydXou  dsou. 

There  is  no  other  passage  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  this  expression 
occurs,  the  reading-  of  the  "  received  text"  in  Rev.  xix.  17  having  very- 
slender  support.  But  the  epithet  "  great"  is  so  often  applied  to  God  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  later  Jewish  writings,  and  is  so  appropriate  in 
connection  with  the  display  of  the  divine  power  and  glory  in  the  event 
referred  to,  that  it  is  very  wonderful  that  the  use  of  the  word  here  should 
be  regarded  as  an  argument  for  the  reference  of  the  Otu^  to  Christ  on 
the  ground  that  "  God  the  Father  did  not  need  the  exalting  and  lauda- 
tory epithet  idyaq,"  as  Usteri  says  {Paulin.  Lehrbe^riff,  5  te  Aufl.,  p. 
326.  It  might  be  enough  to  answer,  with  Fritzsche,  "  At  ego  putaveram, 
Deum  quum  sit  tnagnus,  jure  etiam  magnum  appellari"  {Ep.  ad 
Rom.  ii.  268).  But  the  following  references  will  show  how  naturally  Paul 
might  apply  this  designation  to  the  Father :  Deut.  viii.  21  (Sept.  and 
Heb.);  x.  17.  2  Chr.  ii.  5  (4).  Neh.  i.  5;  vii.  6;  ix.  32.  Ps.  lx»rii.  13; 
Ixxxvi.  10.  Jer.  xxxii.  18,19.  Dan.  ii.  45;  ix.  4.  Psalt.  Sal.  ii.  Zl'  3 
Mace.  vii.  2.  Comp.  v  [xiyirrroq  Osdq,  2  Mace.  i.  16;  iii.  ii;  v.  25;  vii. 
22;  "  the  great  Lord,"  Ecclus.  xxxix.  6;  xlvi.  5.  2  Mace.  v.  20;  xii.  15. 
So  very  often  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles;  I  have  noted  31  examples  in  the 
Third  Book  alone,  the  principal  part  of  which  was  the  production  of  a 
Jewish  writer  in  the  second  century  before  Christ. 

Though  all  will  agree  that  God,  the  Father,  does  not  "  need  "  exalting 
epithets,  such  epithets  are  applied  to  him  freely  by  the  Apostle  Paul  and 
other  writers  of  the  N.  T.  For  example,  he  is  called  by  Paul  "  the  in- 
corruptible God,"  "  the  living  God,"  "  the  eternal  God,"  "  the  only  wise 
God,"  "the  only  God,"  "  the  invisible  God,"  "  the  living  and  true  God," 
"  the  blessed  God;"  and  since  there  is  no  other  place  in  which  the  apos- 
tle has  unequivocally  designated  Christ  as  Osu^,  much  less  Os6^  with  a 
high  epithet,  it  certainly  seems  most  natural  to  suppose  that  6  fxiya^ 
Oi6^  here  designates  the  Father.  Professor  Wace  (in  the  "  Speaker's 
Commentary")  appeals  to  i  John  v.  20,  where  he  assumes  that  Christ 
is  designated  as  "  the  true  God."  But  he  must  be  aware  that  this  de- 
pends on  the  reference  of  the  pronoun  uozoq,  and  that  many  of  the  best 
expositors  refer  this  to  the  leading  subject  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
namely,  rOv  aXrjOivvv  ;  so  e.  g.  Erasmus,  Grotius,  Wetstein,  Michaelis, 
Liicke,  DeWette,  Meyer,  Neander,  Huther,  Dusterdieck,  Gerlach, 
Bruckner,  Ewald,  Holtzmann,  Braune,  Haupt,  Rothe,  C.  F.  Schmid, 
Reuss,  Alford,  and  Sinclair  (in  Ellicott's  N.  T.  Comm.);  and  so  the 
grammarians  Alt,  Winer,  Wilke,  Buttmann,  aud  S'chirlitz;  comp.  also 
John  xvii.  3.  So  doubtful  a  passage,  and  that  not  in  the  writings  of  Paul 
but  John,  can  hardly  serve  to  render  it  probable  that  Paul  has  here 
applied  the  designation  o  iiiya-  Ozoq  to  Christ  rather  than  to  God, 
the  Father. 
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Note  on  I.  Cor.  vii.   15. 


BY    PROF.     E.     P.     GOULD. 


In  regard  to  the  question  whether  the  permission  to  sepa- 
rate, in  this  verse,  leaves  the  believer  who  has  been  deserted  by  the 
husband  or  wife  free  to  marry  again  :  Meyer  says,  yes  ;  because 
Paul's  permission  in  this  case  is  based  on  the  fact,  necessary  to  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  Lord's  command,  that  that  command  applies  only 
to  cases  in  which  both  parties  are  believers,  i.  e. ,  that  it  is  a  Christian, 
not  a  general  law.  DeWette  makes  the  same  answer,  though  on  the 
entirely  different  ground  that  the  case  contemplated  here,  like  the 
one  treated  as  an  exception  to  his  prohibition  of  divorce  by  our  Lord, 
is  one  in  which  the  marriage  tie  is  actually  broken.  But,  as  regards 
Meyer's  position,  it  seems  scarcely  tenable  that  our  Lord's  command 
is  to  be  treated  as  merely  Christian,  and  not  general  law.  For  his 
argument  in  Mt.  19  is  based  on  the  original  relations  of  man  and 
woman,  established  at  creation  and  inherent  in  their  structure,  and 
must  therefore  be  universal  in*its  application,  not  limited  to  Chris- 
tians. It  is  true  that  in  Mt.  5,  Christ  is  laying  down  the  law  of  his 
kingdom,  but  that  law  is  based  on  universal  human  relations  and 
obligations,  and  is  applicable  in  all  its  parts  to  man  as  such.  And 
in  Mt.  19.  Christ  is  discussing  what  is  lawful  under  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, but  on  the  same  general  grounds.  As  to  De  Wette's 
position,  that  both  in  our  Lord's  treatment  of  the  matter  and  in 
Paul's,  the  exception  to  the  law  is  reducible  to  an  actual  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  tie,  which  leaves  the  party  divorced  free,  our  Lord, 
instead  of  leaving  it  so  that  the  two  cases  can  be  classed  together  in 
this  way,  himself  draws  the  line  between  them,  and  declares  that, 
where  there  is  divorce  without  adultery,  he  who  marries  the  divorced 
party  commits  adultery.  Our  Lord  does  not  consider  divorce  an 
actual,  but  only  a  formal  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie. 
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On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  that  we  can  go  just  as  far  as  the 
apostle  does  in  his  exception  to  the  statement  of  our  Lord,  and  no 
further.  Because  there  is  the  line  which  separates  between  obedience 
and  infraction  of  that  law.  The  law  is  that  marriage  is  a  physical 
connection  based  on  the  physical  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  can  be 
dissolved  properly  only  physically  and  really,  not  formally.  And 
hence  to  contract  another  marriage  when  there  had  been  no  such  real 
dissolution,  is,  as  our  Lord  says,  to  commit  adultery,  which  is  cer- 
tainly applicable  to  this  case.  But  what  the  apostle  actually  permits 
involves  no  infraction  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  believer  to  whom  he 
is  speaking.  For  when  he  advises  the  Christian  to  allow  the  unbeliever 
to  depart  in  order  to  avoid  strife,  it  simply  means  that  he  is  to  accept 
the  situation  forced  on  him,  he  himself  being  passive  in  the  matter. 
And  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  apostle  says  not  a  word  against 
the  obligation  of  the  unbelieving  husband  or  wife  to  keep  up  the 
connection,  but  simply  permits  him  to  have  his  way,  as  something 
teyond  the  apostle's  control.  But  if  we  may  judge  from  what  he 
commands  in  the  case  over  which  he  as  a  Christian  apostle  does  have 
control,  we  should  say  that  he  does  not  consider  the  action  permitted 
to  be  morally  right. 
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On  Romans  ix.  5. 


BY    PROF.     TIMOTHY    DWIGHT,     D.  D. 


The  English  Version  of  1611,  as  is  well  known,  rendered  this 
verse,  "  W/iose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  as  concerning  the  flesh 
Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  forever.  Amen."  As  thus  ren- 
dered, the  verse  has  been  regarded  as  asserting  in  the  plainest  terms 
the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  has  been  used  by  theologians  with  much 
confidence  and  much  emphasis  in  controversies  with  opponents.  The 
Revised  Version  of  1881  gives  a  similar  translation  in  its  text  : 
"  Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  is  Christ  as  concerning  the  flesh, 
who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  former.  Amen."  This  Version,  however, 
adds  a  marginal  note  in  the  following  words:  "  Some  modern  inter- 
preters place  a  full  stop  after  flesh,  and  translate.  He  who  is  God  over 
all  be  (is)  blessed  forever;  or  He  who  is  over  all  is  God,  blessed  forever. 
Others  punctuate,  flesh,  who  is  over  all-  God  be  (is)  blessed  forever. " 
For  this  note,  which  is  the  suggestion  of  the  Revision  Company  in 
England,  the  American  Revisers  propose  to  substitute,  in  accordance 
with  the  common  form  of  expression  adopted  in  such  cases,  the  word 
Or,  and  to  read,  ' '  Or,  flesh  :  he  who  is  over  all,  God,  be  blessed  for 
ever."  The  New  Version,  thus,  recognises  the  possibility  of  a  differ- 
ent rendering  from  that  which  it  still  retains  from  the  old  one,  or,  at 
least,  acknowledges  that  a  portion  of  the  scholars  of  recent  times  have 
believed  such  a  rendering  to  be  correct.  The  ordinary  reader  of  the 
English  New  Testament  is  now,  accordingly,  put  in  possession  of 
what  his  fathers  did  not,  in  general,  know — the  fact  that  to  some 
scholarly  minds  the  words  do  not  appear  to  declare  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  or  to  assert  that  he  is  God  over  all  blessed  for  ever. 

The  renewed  examination  of  a  passage  of  so  much  importance 
could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  unsuitable  at  any  time.  Certainly  it 
cannot  be  so  at  present,  when  the  attention  of  all  readers  is  called  to 
the  words  by  the  added  notes  of  the  Revisers  in  both  nations.     The 
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questions  may  well  be  asked,  Whether  the  rendering  of  the  Old  Ver- 
sion ought  to  be  retained  in  the  new  work  ;  whether,  if  retained,  it 
ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a  marginal  note  giving  another  explana- 
tion ;  and  in  what  form  this  note,  if  added,  ought  to  be  expressed. 
The  most  important ,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  of  these  ques- 
tions, however,  is  the  one  first  mentioned.  Is  the  true  translation  of 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  that  which  we  find  in  the  text  of  the  Re- 
vised Version,  or  does  some  construction  of  the  clause  presented  in 
the  margin  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  one  originally  intended  ? 

We  should  approach  the  consideration  of  this  question,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  first  as  verbal  and  grammatical  interpreters  alone, — asking,  apart 
from  all  regard  to  St.  Paul's  doctrinal  teaching,  what  the  words  before 
us  most  naturally  mean,  in  the  connection  in  which  they  stand  ;  and 
only  afterwards  should  we  take  our  view  of  them  as  looking  from  the 
general  doctrine  of  the  Apostle.  This  is  the  natural  order  of  exam- 
ination in  all  cases.  The  words  of  a  particular  passage  have  a  right 
to  be  interpreted  by  the  common  rules  of  language,  and  to  have  their 
meaning  determined  in  independence  of  anything  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  own  context  A  writer  may  not  have  intended  to  bring  out, 
in  a  particular  place,  what  he  states  as  the  substance  of  his  teaching 
elsewhere.  He  may  even  have  a  different  view  of  truth  at  one  time 
from  that  which  he  has  at  another.  We  owe  it  to  him  to  take  and 
explain  the  sentence  which  he  gives  us  to  read,  precisely  as  he  gives 
it  This  order,  also,  is  the  safest  one.  By  following  it,  we  are  least 
exposed  to  those  doctrinal  pre-judgments  which  are  so  apt  to  make 
us  all  partial  and  one-sided  in  our  dealing  with  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture. But,  while  we  look  at  the  passage  offered  for  examination  at 
first  in  this  way,  we  fail  in  duty,  when  we  undertake  to  interpret 
a  writer  like  St  Paul,  unless,  before  our  final  decision,  we  inquire 
whether  the  meaning  assigned  by  us  to  what  he  says  is  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  Christian  doctrine  which  he  teaches. 

Proceeding  after  this  manner,  let  us  consider  the  verse  under  dis- 
cussion in  view  of  its  words  or  phrases,  and  their  natural  connection 
and  construction.  To  which  of  the  renderings  are  we  led  as  the 
more  probable  one,  or  the  only  allowable  one,  when  we  pursue  our 
inquiries  in  this  way.?  For  convenience  in  our  comparison,  we  select 
the  American  marginal  translation  as  the  one  to  put  in  contrast  with 
that  of  the  text,  reserving  what  may  be  said  upon  the  other  sugges- 
tion?, in  the  English  note,  to  a  later  point.  We  propose,  also,  to 
place  the  considerations  favoring  the  translation  in  the  text  of  the  Re- 
vised Version  first  in  order,  and  to  follow  them  with  some  suggestions 
respecting  those  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  question. 
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I.  It  can  hardly  be  denied,  we  think,  that  6  m  is  more  naturally 
connected  with  6  Xpiazo^  z.  r.  X.  as  a  descriptive  clause,  than  with  the 
following  words  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  independent  sentence. 
This  construction  of  6  ut-^,  in  cases  similar  to  that  which  is  here  pre- 
sented, is  the  almost  universal  one  both  in  the  New  Testament  and 
in  other  Greek.  In  2  Cor.  xi.  31,  for  example,  where  the  words 
(J  wv  eoXoyrj-d^  et^  Toh^  aiaj'^a^  occur,  as  they  do  here,  no  one  would 
hesitate  to  refer  them  to  6  Osuq  which  precedes,  even  if  they  stood  at 
the  end  of  the  verse,  or  if  the  construction  of  the  verse  were  so  changed 
as  to  read  6  rzarij/j  rod  xupioo  ^Irjaoo  ol.dv>  on  00  (^'zOdo'iat,  6  u)\i  erri  -avrwv 
dsj':  euXoyyjTuq  eiq  tout  auo'-^aq.  They  would  be  thus  referred,  because 
the  mind  naturally  carries  back  the  participial  clause  to  -arrjp  as  if  a 
descriptive  relative  sentence.  That  u  oj-j  followed  by  other  words 
must  always  have  this  relative  character,  and  cannot  begin  an  inde- 
pendent sentence  as  its  subject,  it  is,  of  course,  idle  to  assert.  Too 
many  instances  in  which  the  phrase  is  used  in  the  latter  way  may  be 
cited  at  once,  to  allow  any  such  position  to  be  taken.  Cf  e.  g.  Matt, 
xii.  30,  Jno.  iii.  31,  viii.  47.  But  the  peculiarity  of  Rom.  ix.  5,  as 
compared  with  such  passages,  lies  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  clause  im- 
mediately preceding  there  is  a  prominent  noun  to  which  the  phrase 
is  most  easily  joined,  and  a  noun,  also,  designating  a  person  of  whom 
a  description  in  the  way  of  praise  might  be  readily  expected.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  reader,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  would  find  him- 
self impelled  to  refer  o  &■>  to  this  noun  and  this  person.  The  writer 
would  be  aware,  when  he  wrote,  that  this  would  be  the  impulse  of 
every  one  whose  eye  should  chance  to  fall  upon  his  words.  If,  there- 
fore, he  did  not  design  this  reference  to  be  made,  he  would,  we  must 
believe,  have  been  careful  to  avoid  the  danger — we  may  almost  say, 
the  certainty — of  it,  by  adopting  another  construction  for  his  sentence, 
which  would  be  exposed  to  no  such  misapprehension.  Especially 
would  this  have  been  the  case,  where  a  misunderstanding  would 
be  attended  with  a  wrong  conception  of  a  most  important  truth. 
While  we  admit,  then,  the  possibility  that  0  «>y  opens  an  entirely  new 
sentence,  we  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  presumption  lies  in 
favor  of  the  view  which  connects  this  phrase  with  ypiazo^,  and  that 
the  burden  of  proof  \%  on  the  side  of  those  who  would  reject  this  view. 

This  presumption  and  the  consequent  burden  of  proof  are  those 
which  we  find,  at  this  point,  upon  the  grammatical  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  apart  from  the  Apostle's  doctrinal  teaching.  The  fact  of 
their  existence  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  as  we  attempt  to 
decide  upon  the  meaning  of  the  verse.  Undoubtedly,  however,  too 
much-  stress  may  be  laid  upon  this  fact.     Not  only  so,  but  it  must  be 
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admitted  that  more  weight  has  been  given  to  it  by  some  writers  than 
a  due  estimate  of  its  importance  would  justify.  There  is,  at  the 
most,  only  a  presumption  in  favor  of  this  construction  of  the  clause  as 
against  the  other ;  and  a  presumption  may  be  overbalanced  by  proba- 
bilities not  yet  considered.  The  grammatical  argument  may,  per- 
haps, be  compelled  to  give  way  before  the  force  of  what  we  discover 
on  the  doctrinal  side.  If,  for  example,  it  can  be  shown  that  St  Paul 
has  distinctly,  and  perhaps  frequently,  declared  that  Christ  is  not 
God,  we  must  cease  to  press  this  presumption.  Dr.  Liddon,  in  his 
"Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  page 
314,  note,  says,  "We  may  be  very  certain  that  if  l-}  Tzdvrwv  dzuz 
could  prove  to  be  an  unwarranted  reading,  no  scholar,  however  So- 
cinianizing  his  bias,  would  hesitate  to  say  that  o  a»v  euAo^ro^  x.  r.  X. 
should  be  referred  to  the  proper  name  which  precedes  it"  But  Dr. 
Liddon  and  all  other  competent  scholars  must  be  aware  that  the 
words  which  he  supposes  to  be  omitted,  and  on  the  omission  of  which 
the  statement  made  by  him  is  founded,  are  very  vital  words  in  the 
sentence.  They  are,  it  may  be,  the  words  which  determine  the  true 
construction  ;  so  that,  while  no  scholar  would  hesitate  to  connect 
o  coy  with  ypiazuq  in  case  they  were  not  present,  every  scholar  ought 
not  only  to  hesitate,  but  also  to  refuse  to  make  this  connection  when 
they  are  present.  The  Apostle's  doctrine  as  to  the  relation  between 
yptoTo:;  and  Oto-,  as  we  determine  it  from  other  passages  of  his  writings, 
may  prove  to  be  such  that  6  wv  }-\  -avrwv  dsu^  cannot,  by  any  pro- 
bability whatever,  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  xp:<tt6^.  We  say,  may 
be — for  we  are  assuming  that,  as  yet,  we  have  not  ascertained  what 
the  Apostle's  doctrine  on  the  subject  is.  The  grammatical  presump- 
tion, to  which  we  have  referred,  is  not  so  strong  as  to  be  practically 
decisive  of  the  question.  This  we  frankly  admit,  and,  in  our  judg- 
ment, it  must  be  admitted.  But  such  a  presumption  nevertheless 
exists,  and  it  deser\'es  notice  as  showing  the  probability  as  to  the  true 
construction  of  the  words.  We  must,  therefore,  take  our  position  at 
this  point,  at  the  outset  of  the  discussion,  and  must  allow,  as  we 
pursue  this  first  part  of  the  argument,  that  6  wv,  grammatically  con- 
sidered, is  more  easily  and  naturally  construed  in  connection  with 
yp:a-uz,  than  as  the  subject  of  a  new  and  doxological  clause. 

IL  We  turn  now  to  consider,  next  in  order,  the  phrase  -o  xa-a 
(Tfipxa.  This  phrase,  by  reason  of  the  very  limitation  which  it  contains, 
suggests  something  of  the  nature  of  a  contrast.  If  Christ  did  not 
have  some  other  relation,  or  stand  in  some  other  position  besides  this 
one  connected  with  the  Jews,  and  different  from  it,  there  would  be  no 
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occasion  for  any  such  words.  If  He  were  in  every  sense  and  respect 
"from  the  Jews,"  the  Apostle  would,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt, 
have  said  merely  ^^  ojv  6  xpi<Tr6^.  There  is  no  instance  in  the  New 
Testament  where  xard  adp/.a  is  used,  in  which  such  a  contrast  is  not 
plainly  intended.  There  will,  however,  as  we  suppose,  be  little  con- 
troversy on  this  point.  The  main  question  as  related  to  this  phrase 
in  the  present  verse  is,  not  whether  a  contrast  is  intended,  but  whether 
it  is  expressed.  In  regard  to  this  question,  extreme  positions  have 
been  taken  by  different  writers  in  opposition  to  each  other,  and  with 
equal  confidence  on  both  sides.  The  two  parties  have  agreed  only  in 
one  particular.  They  have  both  asserted  that  the  answer  is  determined 
decisively  by  the  mere  presence  of  the  phrase  itself. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  the  expression  zo  -/.axd 
<sdp7.a  requires  as  an  antithesis  a  reference  to  Christ's  divine  nature, 
(so  e.  g.  Lange),  and  thus  6  m  ■/.,  -  A.,  which  are  the  only  words  in 
the  passage  that  can  set  forth  the  antithesis,  must  necessarily  contain 
it.  We  cannot  believe  that  this  assertion,  as  declaring  such  a  neces- 
sity, can  be  established.  There  are  several  examples  of  the  use  of  /.azd 
adpxa  without  any  added  expression  of  this  character,  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  One  of  these  is  in  the  immediate  context  of  this  verse; 
namely,  in  Rom.  ix.  3,  where  the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  Israelites  as 
his  kinsmen  according  io  the  flesh,  and  yet  says  nothing  of  them  in  any 
other  and  contrasted  relation.  As  for  zu  y.o-d  adp/.a,  no  instance  of 
its  use  outside  of  the  verse  before  us  occurs  either  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul,  or  in  any  of  the  other  New  Testament  books.*  But  there  are 
such  instances  in  other  Greek  writings,  where  it  is  plain  that  there  is  no 
expressed  antithesis.  A  very  noticeable  one — noticeable  by  reason  of  the 
striking  similarity  of  the  language  to  that  which  the  Apostle  here  em- 
ploys— is  found  in  the  First  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  chap, 
xxxii.  In  speaking  of  Jacob,  Clement  says  i'c  abroo  6  A'upio^  '/r^trou^ 
TO  xard  odpxa.  Whatever  contrast  may  be  implied  here,  none  is  set 
forth  in  words  by  the  author.  These  examples  of  the  use  of  xard 
adpxa,  either  with  or  without  the  neuter  article,  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  there  is  no  necessity  appertaining  to  the  laws  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  none  arising  from  any  inevitable  obscurity  of  thought  as 
involved  in  such  a  phrase  without  it,  for  a  distinct  expression  of  the 
intended  antithesis.  Some  writers,  however,  who  are  not  disposed  to 
go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  phrase  must,  when  referring  to  Christ, 
have  the  contrast  always  supplied  in  words,  affirm  that  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  >^^r^.     Thus  Philippi  says,    "The  suppression  of  the  anti- 

*The  textual   reading  in  Acts  ii.   30,  which   includes   these   words, 
should  doubtless  be  rejected. 
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thesis,  and  its  supply  in  thought  merely,  cannot  take  place  where,  as 
here,  the  thesis  occurs  only  for  the  sake  of  the  antithesis.  "  r<)  xa-zd 
adpxa,"  he  adds,  "stands  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  following  6  wv 
It:  -dvziov  Ozoq.  Without  this  contrast  the  words  would  imply  a 
diminution  of  the  prerogative  of  Israel.  The  Apostle  would  then 
have  written  simply  xa\  f=  wv  6  ypiffzu:; ;  for  that  the  Messiah  springs 
from  the  Jews  is  a  higher  privilege  than  that  He  springs  from  them 
after  the  flesh  merely.  But  that  He  springs  from  them  after  the  flesh 
who  is  God  over  all,  this  is  the  highest  conceivable  prerogative."  If 
we  were  considering  probabilities  only,  this  reasoning  would  have 
much  force.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  words  ofPhilippi 
include  a  cannot,  and  claim  a  necessity  as  existing.  That  ro  xara 
ndpxa  is  inserted  because  Christ  had  another  relation,  in  which  he  did 
not  belong  to  the  Jewish  race,  may  be  admitted.  This  admission, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  this  relation 
must  be  set  forth  in  the  words  6  a»y  li:\  izdvTwv  Oz6q.  How  do  we 
know  that  the  Apostle  did  not  add  the  limiting  phrase  simply  because 
he  and  his  readers  appreciated  the  fact,  that  the  Messiah  was  not 
from  the  Jews  in  every  sense  ?  How  do  we  know  that  he  intended 
to  define  particularly  what  he  was  in  other  respects .'  How  do  we 
determine — not  that  he  may,  or  probably  does — but  that  he  must 
give  to  his  sentence  this  especial  emphasis  of  which  Philippi  speaks, 
or  that  he  intends  to  assign  to  the  Jews  "the  highest  conceivable 
prerogative  .^ "  Those  who  affirm  that  the  phrase  itself  renders  it  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  words  6  u>\>  x.  z.  /.  are  antithetical  to  it,  are 
assuming  a  ground  which,  as  we  think,  cannot  be  successfully  de- 
fended. 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  writers  of  the  class  just  alluded  to,  the 
learned  Dutch  scholar,  van  Hengel,  in  an  extended  note  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  this  Epistle,  endeavors  to  prove  that,  according  to  Greek  usage 
To  xard  adpxa  here  requires  a  period  to  be  placed  after  it,  and  thus 
the  following  words  must  begin  a  new  sentence.  His  position  is  that 
To  xaTOL  adpxa  must  be  distinguished  from  xazd  adpxa,  and  that,  when 
the  neuter  article  is  thus  used  with  a  restrictive  phrase,  the  appropriate 
direct  contrast  is  suggested  by  and  involved  in  this  phrase,  and  any 
further  antithesis  is  excluded.  This  position  seems  to  us  indefensible, 
if  it  amounts  to  a  declaration  that  a  writer,  after  using  rd  xard  adpxa, 
cannot  state  in  words  what  the  person  to  whom  he  is  referring  is  ru 
xazd  TTvsd/jia.  Do  not  the  passages  cited  by  Meyer,  in  his  notes  on 
this  verse, — namely,  Xenophon's  Cyr.  v.  4,  11,  (yov  to  p.hv  i/T*  ifiol 
oi'fpiKU,  zb  o'  £-£  aoc  aiacoaiiac),  Plato,  Minos,  320  C,  {vo}ico<p6- 
Xaxc  yap  abrw  i^p^zo  6  Mcvo):;  xazd  zb  dazUj  za  de  xazd  zr^v  d)Jjjv 
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KprjZTjV  Tw  TdXu)),  sufficiently  prove  the  opposite  ?  It  also  seems 
indefensible,  if  it  involves  the  assertion  that,  though  the  Apostle  might 
have  expressed  the  contrast  here  by  a  phrase  including  ro  /.aTo.  -vsd'm, 
he  could  not  have  set  it  forth  without  these  words,  provided  that  he 
desired  to  use  other  phraseology  giving  in  substance  the  same  idea. 
Language  is  not  bound  in  cast-iron  chains.  Certainly  the  language 
of  St.  Paul  is  not.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  prolonged 
discussion  respecting  this  point.  If  we  admit  everything  which  this 
distinguished  commentator  can  possibly  intend  to  maintain,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  settled,  as  he  supposes  it  to  be.  There  may  not  be  here 
any  such  distinct  {ju  -/.aza  T.vtoiia)  contrast  as  van  Hengel  is  exclud- 
ing. The  Apostle  may  be — not  to  say,  is — stating  not  what  Christ  is 
on  the  adp^  and  on  the  -vsop-a  side,  i.  e.  giving  a  description  of  Him 
in  his  two  natures  or  relations,  but  simply  that  Christ,  who  is  God 
over  all,  came  from  the  Jews  to  /.aza  aap/.a.  Could  he  not  have  said, 
Christ,  who  is  the  Son  of  God,  or  who  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
came  from  the  Jews  zo  /.aza  adpxa  ?  If  he  had  desired  to  lay  an 
especial  emphasis  on  the  clause  beginning  with  zv^o  is  in  this  latter 
sentence,  could  he  not  have  placed  it  after  zo  xaza  adpy.a,  instead  of 
before  these  words  .-*  If  he  could,  he  could  do  the  same  thing  in  the 
case  before  us.  This,  as  we  believe,  is  precisely  what  he  intended  to 
do.  But  even  the  possibility  that  this  view  of  his  purpose  is  correct 
proves  that  no  such  argument  as  that  of  this  Dutch  writer  is  con- 
clusive.* 

We  are  thrown  back,  therefore — on  both  sides — upon  probabilities, 
and  must  pursue  our  examination  accordingly.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine what  these  probabilities  are,  however,  we  must  observe  what 
the  author  is  attempting  to  do  in  the  verses  to  which  this  passage  be- 
longs. It  is  evident  that  his  object  is  to  set  forth  the  privileges  and 
honors  of  the  Israelitish  people,  in  which  he  as  a  Jew  might  naturally 

*If  the  reading  of  the  Textus  Receptus  in  Acts  il.  30  were  adopted — 
tldmq  ozi  opxco  wp.oaev  auzui  6  Os<j^  Ix  y.ap~ou  zi^z  d(!<pbo':  abzou  zo 
■/.aza  ffdp7.a  d'>aazrj(Tei'/  zov  ypiffzw^  xaOiaat  l~\  zuu  Opo'/uu  auzou — ■ 
could  not  the  words  zdv  ovza  i-}  Tzd'/zujy  Oeov  have  been  added  to  ypiGzo/ 
by  the  author?  Would  he,  because  of  the  presence  of  zo  xazd  adpxa 
have  been  compelled  by  the  inviolable  laws  of  the  Greek  language  to 
omit  these  words,  however  greatly  he  desired  to  insert  them  in  his  sen- 
tence? We  cannot  believe  that  the  language  is  fettered  so  closely  as 
this.  But  if  it  is  thus  limited,  so  far  as  the  setting  forth  of  a  direct  con- 
trast is  concerned,  it  will  not  follow  that  there  is  a  similar  limitation 
with  reference  to  such  a  phrase  as  the  one  before  us,  when  introduced 
for  the  purpose  indicated  above. 
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glory,  as  an  evidence  that,  in  anything  which  he  was  about  to  say 
respecting  them,  he  was  moved  by  no  feehng  of  hostility.  These 
honors  and  privileges  he  brings  before  the  reader  in  a  series  of  terms, 
which  are  clearly  arranged  in  an  order  of  climax.  At  the  end  of  the 
series  is  mentioned,  as  the  greatest  and  highest  distinction  of  his 
nation,  the  fact  that  Christ  belonged  to  them  in  a  certain  sense  or  on 
a  certain  side, — to  zard  adpxa.  So  far  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion.  The  Apostle's  position  is  plain.  But  if  this  be  so,  is  it 
not  antecedently  probable,  that — in  case  he  could  point  out,  on  the 
Tzveo'ia  side,  some  peculiar  glory  appertaining  to  Christ,  which  would 
serve  to  show  in  the  most  emphatic  way  what  the  honor  to  the  Jews 
of  having  him  appear  as  one  of  themselves  was — he  would  for  the 
very  purpose  of  his  climax,  suggest  it  to  the  reader's  mind  .''  We  can- 
not doubt  that  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question  must  be  given. 
If,  however,  the  6  d»v  clause  is  referred  to  Christ,  as  descriptive  of 
Him,  it  contains  just  such  a  statement  of  His  exalted  position  as 
would,  in  the  highest  degree,  serve  this  purpose.  It  presents  the 
honor  divinely  bestowed  upon  the  people  as  nothing  else  could  do; 
such  honor  as  might  well  lead  the  Apostle  to  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pression of  devotion  to  them  which  we  find  two  verses  earlier.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  insertion  of  an  independent  sentence  ascribing 
praise  to  God  the  Father  here,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  pos- 
sible fitness  of  such  a  sentence  in  this  context,  deprives  the  passage 
of  this  emphasis  of  climax,  if  we  may  so  speak,  which  the  author  ap- 
pears to  be  aiming  at  as  one  of  his  main  objects. 

We  are  considering  the  words,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rules  of  language  and  grammar,  at  present.  Looking 
at  the  sentence  in  this  way,  we  may  say,  {a.)  to  xara  adpxa  naturally 
and'necessarily  suggests  the  idea  of  contrast;  {b.)  this  contrast,  though, 
indeed,  it  may  not  always  be  expressed,  will  probably  be  expressed 
whenever  the  thought  can  be  brought  out  more  clearly  or  more  im- 
pressively by  this  means;  {c.)  in  the  present  case,  it  is  evident  that 
the  greatest  force  is  given  to  the  words,  if  the  antithesis  is  distinctly 
stated;  {d.)  therefore,  in  this  case,  the  phrase  ro  xazd  adpxa  throws 
the  presumption  in  favor  of  the  view  which  holds  that  we  have  a  state- 
ment of  the  antithesis  within  the  sentence;  {e.)  inasmuch  as  the 
clause  6  m\>  x.  r.  /.  may  be  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  an  antithesis  (even  expressing  it  in  the  manner  best 
adapted  to  the  carrying  out  of  a  design  which  the  writer  manifestly 
has  in  mind),  and  inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  verses 
which  can  answer  this  purpose,  the  probability  is  that  this  clause 
does  express  what  to  xaxd  adpxa  suggests  or  calls  for. 
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This  probability,  we  readily  confess,  is  not  so  strong  that  it  might 
not  be  over-balanced  by  the  clear  teaching  of  the  Apostle,  if  such 
could  be  proved,  that  Christ  is  not  Oto:;.  Nor  is  it  so  strong,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  suppose  an  unexpressed  contrast  had  been  in 
the  writer's  mind — such,  for  example,  as  that,  while  on  the  (rdp^  side 
Christ  came  from  the  Jews  only,  on  the  -vzbiia  side  he  had  relation 
to  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike.*  The  probability,  that  .is  to  say,  does 
not  reach  the  limits  of  certainty.  But  it  is  of  such  strength  as  to  be 
worthy,  as  we  have  already  said  of  that  which  exists  respecting  the 

*That  the  unexpressed  contrast  here  referred  to  is  not  the  one 
intended  by  the  Apostle,  we  think  is  rendered  altogether  probable  by 
the  following  considerations:  {a)  In  the  passage  of  this  Epistle  in  which 
the  r.vevixa  side  or  relation  of  Christ  is  mentioned  most  distinctly,  in 
contrast  with  the  <7a/>*  side  or  relation, — namely,  Chap,  i,,  vss.  3,  4,  a 
radically  different  sense  belongs  to  7rv£D,aa.  That  passage,  however,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  is  one  in  which  the  Apostle  would  have  been  more 
inclined,  than  he  would  be  here,  to  bring  out  the  relation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  all  men,  in  contrast  to  that  in  which  he  stood  to  the  Jews  alone. 
He  was  there  speaking  of  the  Gospel  and  its  proclamation  to  all  the 
nations.  He  was  intimating  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  had 
promised  and  prophesied  it ;  a  point  which  he  subsequently  develops 
as  confirming  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  for  Jews  and  Gentiles 
alike.  To  refer,  under  such  circumstances,  to  Christ's  relation  to  both 
would  not  have  been  outside  of  the  line  of  his  thought.  But  in  the  verses 
before  us  he  is  confining  himself  to  the  Jews  only,  and  is  attempting  to 
meet  a  special  difficulty  as  connected  with  the  covenant  of  God,  which 
made  them  earnestly  oppose  his  doctrine.  In  order  to  carry  out  his 
purpose,  he  is  enumerating  their  privileges  as  a  nation  and  the  marked 
evidences  of  God's  favor  towards  them.  It  is  to  them  exclusively  that 
his  thoughts  turn  here,  though  they  have  turned  to  others  elsewhere. 
If,  in  such  a  context,  he  says,  Christ,  who  is  in  himself  Divine,  is, 
by  his  human  descent,  from  the  Jews,  it  is  in  full  harmony  with  all 
that  he  is  thus  setting  forth.  But  a  reference,  even  by  implication,  to 
Christ's  spiritual  connection  with  all  men,  as  distinguished  from  them 
alone,  seems  to  break  in  discordantly  upon  his  recital  of  their  pe- 
culiar honors,  and  his  defence  of  himself  against  their  sensitiveness. 
(b).  Whatever  we  may  hold  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  His  Deity, 
we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  evident  that,  in  general,  when  the  -vsoiia 
side  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  or  hinted  at  in  the  New  Testament,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  <rdp^  side,  the  reference  is  to  something  internal  to 
himself,  or  belonging  to  his  relations  to  God,  and  not  to  what  is  exter- 
nal, appertaining  to  the  connection  which  he  has  with  all  men  as 
opposed  to  that  which  he  has  with  the  Jewish  race. 
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construction  of  6  e>v,  of  very  serious  consideration.     It  passes  the 
burden  of  proof  over  to  the  opposite  view. 

We  cannot  but  regard  the  probabilities  developed  thus  far  in  the 
discussion  as  cumulative.  If  what  has  been  said  (in  Section  I.)  of 
6  (u>  is  of  weight,  the  probability  that  the  clause  beginning  with  those 
words  stands  in  a  certain  contrast  to  r.)  xaza  aapxa  is  strengthened  by 
this  fact. 

III.  The  next  point  which  demands  our  attention  is  the  position 
in  the  sentence  of  the  word  tbkoyr,Tuq.  This  word  occurs  just  where 
we  should  expect  to  find  it,  provided  the  clause  is  descriptive  of 
XptffTu^,  but  it  does  not  have  the  place  in  the  order  of  the  sentence 
which  it  regularly  holds  in  doxologies.  A  new  probability  in  favor 
of  making  the  clause  a  descriptive  relative  one  is  derived  from  this 
fact. 

To  say,  indeed,  as  many  authors  have  done  in  the  discussion  of 
this  verse,  that  this  word,  £y/o^r«?,  cannot  possibly  stand  anywhere 
in  a  doxological  sentence  of  this  character  except  at  the  beginning,  is 
to  take  an  extreme  position.  It  requires  much  boldness,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  to  affirm,  in  respect  to  such  a  matter,  what  a  writer  mus/  say, 
or  to  declare  what  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  possibility.  Lan- 
guage rises  above  rules  at  times.  In  some  cases  the  form  of  expres- 
sion may  depend,  even  to  the  violation  of  ordinary  principles,  on  the 
peculiar  shade  of  thought  or  point  of  view  which  characterizes  a 
writer's  mind  at  the  moment.  Especially  may  this  be  the  case  where 
the  question  is  one  of  emphasis,  and  where  emphasis  is  connected 
closely,  as  it  is  in  the  Greek  language,  with  the  arrangement  of  words. 

But,  setting  aside  the  question  of  absolute  impossibility  in  any 
conceivable  case,  the  ordinary  rule  of  the  language  undoubtedly  is, 
that,  in  doxologies  of  an  exclamatory  character,  and  of  this  form,  the 
doxological  word  has  the  first  place.  This  rule  is  observed  by  all  the 
writers  in  the  New  Testament  and  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  O. 
T.  Apocryphal  books,  who  use  such  sentences  at  all,  and,  among 
others,  by  St.  Paul  himself  This  rule  seems,  also,  to  be  founded  in 
reason,  for  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  such  a  sentence  to  put  the  ex- 
clamation at  the  beginning.  The  fact  of  the  rule,  (or  custom,  if  so 
it  be  called),  and  of  its  reasonableness  will  scarcely  be  questioned, 
and  therefore  need  not  be  proved.  The  only  point  to  be  determined 
is,  whether  there  are  exceptions,  which  show  that,  after  all,  the  whole 
matter  is  dependent  on  mere  chance  emphasis  in  each  particulai*  case 
— so  that  the  doxological  word  may  have  any  position  ;  but  ordi- 
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narily  has  the  first  simply  because,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  main  em- 
phasis rests  upon  it. 

The  only  exceptional  case  which  is  cited  from  the  Scriptures  by 
most  writers,  is  Psalm  Ixvii.  20,  in  the  Septuagint  Version,  We  are 
convinced  that  this  passage  constitutes  no  proper  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  that  it  has  no  bearing  upon  Rom.  ix.  5.  We  do  not  say 
this,  indeed,  because  of  the  reason  which  is  urged  by  many  ;  namely, 
that  the  LXX.  translators  misinterpreted  the  Hebrew.  This  we  regard 
as  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  matter.  They  may  have  failed  to 
understand  the  Hebrew,  but  they  were  familiar,  doubtless,  with  Greek 
usage  respecting  such  sentences ;  and  their  arrangement  of  the 
words  is  a  thing  wholly  within  the  domain  of  the  Greek  language. 
The  fact  remains  that,  in  a  Greek  sentence,  they  have  put  sdXoyr^ro!; 
in  another  than  the  first  place.*  But  when  we  examine  this  passage 
closely,  we  find  that  it  differs  from  ordinary  doxologies  in  an  impor- 
tant particular.  It  is  a  two-fold  sentence,  having  a  double  or  repeated 
doxology,  such  as  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  either  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment or  the  New.     The  verse  reads  in  the  LXX.,    xuptoq   6   dsu^ 


*  The  peculiarity  of  this  verse  in  the  Septuagint  is  supposed  by  Schultz, 
who  favors  the  reference  of  Rom.  ix.  5,  to  Christ,  and  is  admitted  by 
Grimm,  who  opposes  this  reference,  to  be  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  Hebrew  after  the  following  manner.  The  Hebrew  suggests  as  the 
true  translation,  Thou  hast  gone  up  to  the  high  place,  thou  hast  cap- 
tured a  captivity,  thou  hast  taken  gifts  among  mankind  and  even  among 
rebels, — to  dwell  as  Jah,  God.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  day  by  day.  The 
LXX.  translators,  not  comprehending  the  meaning,  rendered  the  words 
with  a  slavish  literality  and  adherence  to  the  Hebrew  order,  xai  yap 
aizetOoovreq  too  xaraaxr^'^ibaat.  xbpwz  6  Osdq  euXoyrjzuq — xupioi;  ^pipav 
xaO^  ijlj.ipav.  Being  unable,  with  this  reading  of  the  sentence,  to  con- 
nect the  phrase  xupwq  6  Ozuz  with  what  precedes,  they  concluded  that 
it  must  be  connected  with  thXoyr^xo^  as  a  doxology ;  and,  accordingly, 
they  inserted  another  thXoyrizuc,  to  meet  the  necessity  of  a  verbal  word 
for  the  second  xupio:;.  This  explanation  is,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory one  which  can  be  given.  But,  if  it  be  adopted,  we  must  notice  that 
it  involves  the  supposition  that  the  LXX.  translators,  when  they  failed  to 
understand  the  verse  in  the  original,  considered  with  some  carefulness 
what  they  could  do  with  it,  and  only  after  such  consideration  inserted 
the  second  doxological  word.  They,  thus,  deliberately  arranged  a  Greek 
sentence  in  this  order  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  must  hold  that  they  felt 
the  order  to  be  not  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  language.  For  this 
reason,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  mere  statement  that  the  Seventy  misin- 
terpreted the  Hebrew  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  their  arrangement 
of  the  words  in  this  verse  of  the  Psalms. 
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eoXoyriTo^^  euAoj^^zd-;  xopio^  ri!iipa\>  xaff"  ij>j.ipav.  In  double  sen- 
tences of  this  kind,  there  is  an  altogether  peculiar  rule  of  emphasis, 
which  conflicts  with,  and  may  overpower,  the  rule  prevailing  in  single 
exclamatory  clauses.  The  rule  to  which  we  refer  is,  that,  in  such 
cases,  the  two  parts  of  the  sentence  are  so  arranged  that  the  correspond- 
ing or  contrasted  words  are  placed  either  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  be- 
ginning of  the  second  part ;  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  and  end 
of  the  second.  The  frequency  with  which  this  rule  is  observed  by 
Greek  writers  will  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  one  who  is 
familiar  with  their  works.  It  is  observed,  as  we  may  not  doubt,  by 
the  LXX.  translators  here.  Their  desire  was  to  set  forth  the  em- 
phasis on  zh/M'fr^zu':  in  this  passage  in  the  strongest  way.  How  could 
they  best  accomplish  this  end  .■*  How  could  they,  in  the  twofold 
sentence  with  its  parallel  clauses,  give  to  the  doxological  words  that 
prominence  which  in  a  single  exclamatory  sentence  is  secured  by 
placing  it  at  the  beginning  }  Evidently,  by  arranging  the  clauses 
precisely  as  they  have  done.  For  this  reason,  as  we  may  believe, 
they  adopted  this  method  ;  and,  in  adopting  it,  they  sought  to  bring 
out  what  in  single  clauses  they  attained  in  another  way.  If  they  had 
translated  the  Hebrew  accurately,  with  only  one  doxology,  they  would, 
doubtless,  have  expressed  the  emphasis  as  the  Hebrew  does  in  this 
verse,  and  as  they  themselves  do  everywhere  else  in  the  Psalms,  by 
placing  eu/o^Tjroc  at  the  beginning.  So  far,  then,  from  being  an  ex- 
ception which  proves  that  the  doxological  word  may  stand  after  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sentence,  as  Winer  and  others  maintain,  this  verse  from  the 
Septuagint,  in  our  judgment,  strengthens  the  opposite  view,  inasmuch 
as  it  shows  that,  even  in  this  peculiar  case,  this  word  is  made  to  have 
the  greatest  possible  prominence.* 

*In  contrast  with  those  who  would  make  Ps.  Ixvii.  20,  Sept.,  a  case  in 
proof  of  the  application  of  th/Mfr^zoc;  in  an  exclamatory  doxology  to  a 
subject  which  precedes  it,  Lange  and  Canon  Farrar  hold  that  St.  Paul, 
in  our  present  verse,  is  only  echoing  the  passage  from  the  Psalms  and 
using  it  to  set  forth  the  exaltation  of  Christ.  They  found  their  opinion 
on  the  fact  that,  in  Eph.  iv.  8,  the  Apostle  cites  a  part  of  the  next  pre- 
ceding verse,  (Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  &c.),  in  reference  to  him. 
"  Do  we  not  plainly  hear  the  reecho  of  this  passage,"  says  Lange,  "  in 
the  (I  h'j  tr £  Trd^ra/v  ?  And  since  we  know  that  Paul  applies  this  passage 
to  the  glorification  of  Christ,  is  it  not  clear  that  he  immediately  adds 
that  ascription  of  praise  in  the  Psalm  ?  His  expression  occupies  the 
middle  ground  between  the  LXX.  and  the  Hebrew  text."  This  reason- 
ing seems  to  be  inconclusive.  The  apostle,  undoubtedly,  uses  the  words 
of  Ps.  Ixvii.  19,  Sept.,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  with  reference  to 
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One  or  two  passages  additional  to  this  one  from  the  Psalms  have 
been  cited,  for  a  similar  purpose,  by  individual  writers  who  have 
discussed  the  subject.  Thus  Prof  Grimm,  in  an  article  in  the 
Zeitschrifi  fur  Wissenschaftliche  Theologie  for  1868-9,  refers  to  the 
Apoc.  Psalms  of  Solomon,  viii.  40,  41,  where  we  find  abtzuq  xbpwq 
kv  ToXq  xpinaaiv  aurou  h  ffrofiari  offiwv,  xai  ffh  euXoyriiUvot;  "Iffpar^).  utzu 
xopioo  dq  rw  aiutva.  Gen.  xxvii.  29  is  mentioned  in  a  note  appended 
to  Prof  Andrews  Norton's  Statement  of  Reasons,  Here  the  words 
are  o  xarapwixsvoq  as  kituardpaToq  '  6  8k  eu?j)y(ov  as,  £uXoyrj/j.ivoq.  It 
will  be  observed  that,  in  both  of  these  cases,  we  have  double  sen- 
tences, and  consequently  sentences  in  which  we  may  discover  peculi- 
arities as  distinguished  from  simple  ones.  The  former  of  the  two, 
though  not  precisely  similar  to  Ps.  Ixvii.  20,  may  be  explained  in  the 
same  way.  There  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  chiasmus  here.  As  for  the 
second,  the  same  idea  is  repeated  several  times  in  the  Old  Testament, 
e,  g.  Gen.  xii.  3,  euXoyrj^o)  rohq  eohyyouyrdq  (JB,  xai  rooq  xazapiaphouq 
at  xarapdaopMij  Ps.  cviii.  28,  LXX. ,  xarapdao'^rat  avzin  xai  ffh 
BuXoyrjff£i<;^  Num.,  xxiv.  9,  ol  sbXoyowriq  ffs  vAoyr^'jzai  xai  al  xazapm- 
p.vjoi  ffs  xsxaTTJpavzai.  The  examination  of  these  verses  will  show 
that  the  writers  seem  to  labor,  in  all  possible  ways,  to  bring  out  what 
we  may  call  the  compound  emphasis.  The  object,  in  all  this  effort, 
is  the  same  which,  in  a  single  clause,  is  reached  in  one  way  only. 
The  compound  sentence,  therefore,  ceases  to  be  a  parallel  to  the 
simple  one.  It  involves  other  and  peculiar  elements,  and  hence  may 
be  subject  to  special  rules  appertaining  to  itself  alone. 

As  a  case  where,  in  a  single  clause,  the  usual  order  is  reversed,  Gen. 
xxvi.  29,  has  been  referred  to.  The  reading  here  in  the  common 
text  of  the  LXX.  is  xai  vDv  suXoyTjpivoq  ffh  67:0  xopiou,  but  according 
to  some  of  the  manuscripts  it  is  ah  vjXoyrjZoq,  The  correct  text  is  so 
uncertain  as  to  make  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  it  somewhat 
doubtful.     But,  accepting  the  reading  which  places  the  subject  first. 


Christ.  But  there  we  find  an  evident  citation.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  nothing  to  remind  us  of  the  precise  words  of  the  Psalm.  Can 
we  infer  from  the  fact  that  in  another  letter,  written  four  or  five  years 
afterwards  to  another  Church,  there  is  an  application  of  a  particular 
Psalm  to  our  Lord,  that  there  is,  also,  such  an  application  in  this  letter, 
when  the  Psalm  itself  is  not  quoted  ?  St.  Paul,  in  addressing  the 
Ephesians,  is  speaking  of  another  subject,  he  is  presenting  the  exalta- 
tion of  Christ  with  reference  to  another  end,  he  is  employing  different 
expressions,  he  is  calling  the  attention  of  his  readers  directly  to  the  O. 
T.  words.  The  argument  derived  from  what  he  says  to  them  can 
scarcely  be  of  much  force  as  bearing  upon  his  language  here. 
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we  think  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  sentence  is  an  exclamatory 
one,  pronouncing  Isaac  blessed,  and  is  not  rather  an  affirmative  one, 
giving  a  reason  why  the  speakers  had  come  to  him  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  covenant.  If  it  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  latter  way,  it 
does  not  belong  in  the  doxological  class. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  supposed  exceptional  cases  further. 
To  prove  that  there  is  not  even  a  single  one  within  the  limits  of  the 
Greek  language,  may  be  difficult.  But  certainly  the  search  for  them 
has  not  been  an  easy  task,  and,  when  the  search  has  seemed  to  be 
rewarded  by  a  discovery,  the  passage  which  is  found  has  some  peculiar 
characteristics  rendering  it  hardly  serviceable  for  the  end  in  view.  We 
may  say,  at  least,  that  the  cases  are  so  exceedingly  rare,  that,  when 
we  are  moving  in  our  argument,  as  we  are  now,  within  the  region  of 
probabilities,  and  not  affirming  certainties,  they  afford  little  strength 
as  opposing  the  ground  which  we  have  taken. 

Winer  (see  his  N.  T.  Grammar,  p.  551,  Am.  ed. )  sets  aside  this 
whole  matter  of  seeking  for  exceptional  cases  or  denying  their  exist- 
ence. He  says,  "Only  an  empirical  expositor  could  regard  this 
position  as  an  unalterable  rule  ;  for  when  the  subject  constitutes  the 
principal  notion,  especially  when  it  is  antithetical  to  another  subject, 
the  predicate  may  and  must  be  placed  after  it,  cf.  Ps.  Ixvii.  20,  Sept. 
And  so  in  Rom.  ix.  5,  if  the  words,  o  wv,  &c.,  are  referred  to  God, 
the  position  of  the  words  is  quite  appropriate,  and  even  indispens- 
able." Other  writers  have  maintained  substantially  the  same  ground. 
It  will  be  convenient,  in  continuing  our  discussion,  to  make  these 
remarks  of  Winer  the  starting  point  for  a  few  suggestions. 

(a.)  We  may  admit  that  the  rule  of  arrangement  is  that  of  em- 
phasis. But  the  question  before  us  is,  in  fact,  this:  Whether  in  such 
doxological  passages,  havings  an  exclamatory  character,  the  doxolo- 
gical word  is  not  necessarily  the  emphatic  one.  The  decision  of  this 
question  may  not,  indeed,  be  reached  by  the  mere  empirical  ex- 
positor. But,  if  not,  is  he  not,  after  all,  working  along  a  line  of 
examination  which  ought  to  be  followed  .-'  Is  not  the  determination 
of  universal  usage  a  most  important,  not  to  say  the  conclusive,  thing  ? 
If  all  writers  pursue  the  same  course,  does  not  their  unanimous  ac- 
tion carry  with  it  the  greatest  weight,  and  show  that  there  must  be 
Some  ground  in  the  nature  of  things  for  their  unanimity  ? 

{&.)  But,  passing  this  point,  let  us  look  at  Winer's  more  particular 
positions.  These  are  that  the  doxological  word  may,  and  that  it  even 
mus/,  stand  after  the  subject,  provided  the  subject  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal notion,  and  especially  when  it  is  antithetical  to  another  subject. 
That  the  word  musf,  in  this  statement,  cannot  be  sustained,  is,  we 
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think,  proved  by  such  instances  as  LXX.  Gen.  xiv.  19,  20,  i  Kings 
XXV.  32,  33,  where  we  have  contrasted  subjects,  and,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  <Tu  (vs.  $2i.)  is  the  "principal  notion"  because  of  the  clause  rj 
oLTtoxmXuffaffa,  etc.,  which  contains  the  very  ground  and  substance  of 
the  whole  exclamation.  As  for  the  word  may,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is,  to  say  the  least,  not  justified  by  Winer's  cited  example,  Ps.  Ixvii. 
20;  for,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  passage,  it  presents  no  such 
peculiar  prominence  of  the  subject.  There  seems  to  be  no  evidence 
of  any  prominence  at  all  in  the  subject,  except  the  mere  fact  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  words.  But  to  assume  that  this  fact  proves  it,  is, 
in  the  first  place,  to  assume  the  very  point  in  dispute,  and  in  the 
second  place,  to  assume  that  no  other  reason  can  be  given  for  the 
peculiar  order. 

(c. )  Without,  however,  pressing  this  question  of  may  and  mus/,  we 
ask  what  is  the  prominence  of  the  subject  in  Rom.  ix.  5,  which  ren- 
ders it  in  such  a  degree  the  principal  notion,  that  its  position  before 
the  doxological  word  is  not  only  "quite  appropriate,"  as  Winer 
maintains,  but  "even  indispensable  ?  "  It  must  be,  if  we  are  guided 
by  his  paragraph  quoted  above,  either  (x. )  because  of  a  contrast  with 
something  else  in  the  passage, — which,  it  would  seem,  is  either  Christ 
or  the  Israelites,  or  (y.J  because  God  is  designated  as  the  author  of 
the  blessings  and  privileges  mentioned  in  this  verse  and  the  preceding 
one,  and  that  this  authorship  is  the  principal  thought  or  notion. 
With  reference  to  x.  we  should  say  that  there  is  no  such  contrast 
here,  and  that,  if  there  were,  there  are  passages  of  sufficient  number 
in  the  Old  Testament,  in  which,  while  the  contrast  is  much  more 
marked  and  striking,  the  doxological  word  keeps  its  regular  position 
at  the  beginning  of  the  clause,  to  show  that  the  Biblical  writers  did 
not  reverse  the  order  in  such  cases,  or  regard  the  fact  of  a  contrast 
as  having  any  influence  towards  a  reversal.  Compare,  for  example, 
LXX.  Gen.  xiv.  19,  20,  i  Kings  xxv.  ^2,  ^^,  already  referred  to  ; 
and,  as  furnishing  quite  as  much  of  contrast  as  can  possibly  be  found 
in  Rom.  ix.  5,  LXX.  Ps.  Ixxxviiii;  53,  whether  we  consider  the  con- 
trast as  with  the  enemies  or  the  anointed,  zoo  yptffruo  auo,  (Ps. )  the 
Israelites  or  Christ,  (Rom.).  In  respect  to  j^. ,  we  should  maintain 
that  there  are  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha,  where 
the  subject  is  clearly  and  emphatically  the  principal  notion — as  much 
so  as  it  is  in  our  present  verse — in  which  the  writer,  nevertheless, 
places  it  after  the  doxological  word.  Compare  2  Mace.  xv.  34,  as  a 
marked  instance.  In  this  verse,  as  we  see  in  view  of  the  context,  the 
chief  idea,  and  the  point  and  force  of  the  ofi'ering  of  praise  to  God, 
are  found  in  the  words  6  diaTTjprjtra':  zdv  iauzou  ru-ov  druayruv,  as  they 
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are  in  6  cuv,  etc. ,  according  to  Winer's  statement,  in  Rom.  ix.  5.  It 
is  /Ae  great  act,  there  as  much  as  here,  and  so,  we  think,  in  LXX. 
I  Kings  XXV.  "ifi,  and  elsewhere,  which  calls  forth  the  doxology,  and 
yet  no  change  in  the  order  is  made.* 

{d. )  If  it  be  said  that  these  cases,  and  others  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, do  not  correspond  with  the  one  now  under  discussion,  because 
the  name  of  the  subject  is  htxe  preceded  by  a  descriptive  clause,  6  m,  etc. , 
which  marks  the  subject  as  the  principal  notion,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  no  passage  in  the  Septugaint  precisely  corresponding,  in 
this  respect,  with  the  present  one.  Can  we  believe,  however,  that, 
if  in  Ps.  Ixxi.  18,  Sept.  for  example,  which  now  reads  s'V.o^ojto?  xbp'.o^ 
6  dco^  zoo  ^lapar^X,  6  tzocwv  ffau/xdaca  iiovoq,  the  writer  had  wished  to 
use  only  the  phrase  o  -o:a»v  Oaojida'.a  Otu^,  instead  of  the  words  which 
he  does  use,  he  would  hav.e  been  compelled,  or,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  would  have  been  disposed,  to  place  soXo/rjzuq  after  it .''  Or, 
again,  would  it  have  been  necessary  to  vary,  in  this  respect,  the  order 
of  the  sentence  in  Ps.  cxvii.  26  Sept.,  if  to  the  clause,  as  it  now  reads, 
vjloyTiiiivoq  o  Ipyujizvoq  iv  rw  ovvtiazi  xupioo  the  writer  had  desired  to 
add  words  such  as  ypcffrd^  siq  tou<;  aiwva^'i  It  is  true  that  the  dox- 
ologies  in  the  Septuagint  which  introduce  the  word  s'jAw^ijrw?  have,  in 
all  cases,  the  name  of  the  subject  immediately  following  this  word, 
and,  if  a  descriptive  or  causal  clause  occurs,  it  is  added  with  ort  or  o? 
and  a  verb,  or  with  o  and  a  participle.  But  this  fact  seems  to  point, 
not  so  much  to  an  impossibility  of  placing  such  a  descriptive  phrase, 
consisting  of  o  and  a  participle,  before  the  name  of  the  subject  in 
such  a  sentence,  but  rather  to  the  probability  that,  if  St.  Paul  had 
wished  to  insert  a  doxology  here,  he  would  have  adopted  the  course 
of  the  L^X.  translators,  and  would  have  written  e'j/w^Tjrw?  first,  dzuq 
in  the  second  place,  and  then  a  participial  clause  with  o,  or  a  verbal 
one  with  oq  or  ort.  The  argument,  thus,  is  rather  unfavorable  than 
favorable  to  the  supposition  that  the  Apostle's  words  are  designed  to 
be  an  ascription  of  praise  to  God  the  Father. 


*  As  the  doxological  clause  in  2  Mace.  xv.  34  follows  the  verb  zhluyr^aw^ 
(ol  ds  ndvrsq  elq  zuv  o'jpayov  eoAuyrjffav  tov  irzc^av^  xupiov,  ^.t^ovrs?), 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  claimed  that  this  verb  requires  the  emphasis  in  the 
doxology  to  be  on  vAoyriZuq.  If  we  admit  this — which  may  be  regarded 
as  doubtful,  to  say  the  least, — we  may,  nevertheless,  confidently  affirm, 
from  the  unvarying  usage  of  the  Septuagint,  that  the  same  arrange- 
ment of  words  would  have  been  given,  if  the  verb  in  question  had  not 
been  in  the  text ;  and  the  passage  remains,  therefore,  as  a  suitable  one 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  here  used. 
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{e. )  But  if  Rom.  ix.  5,  is  a  passage  in  which  the  writer  desired  to 
set  forth  a  peculiar  emphasis  in  relation  to  the  subject,  such  as  sur- 
passes that  which  was  aimed  at  in  any  doxological  verse  of  the  Old 
Testament;  if  this  emphasis  was  to  be  connected  with  God's  author- 
ship of  the  blessings  which  had  been  given  to  Israel;  and  if  the  end 
was  sought  by  placing  the  descriptive  clause  not  merely  before  the 
name  of  the  subject,  but  also  before  the  doxological  word;  we  cannot 
but  think  that  he  would  have  written,  not  what  we  have  before  us,  but 
Tuj  ok  o'/Tc  i-}  -dvTwv  Osoj  do^a  sl^  zoh-:  atajvac,  (or,  with  another  Order, 
raJ  di:  Otw  -ui  im  ruhrajv  ovrc  d6~a,  etc.).  He  would  have  adopted  this 
course,  we  think,  for  two  reasons:  Jirsf,  because  the  almost  or  quite 
universal  usage  in  such  exclamatory  doxologies,  (as  we  see  in  all  the 
Scriptural  writers),  would  have  led  him  to  apprehend  a  possible  mis- 
understanding of  the  clause,  if  put  in  its  present  form, — we  say  this, 
of  course,  on  the  verbal  and  grammatical  side,  not  on  the  doctrinal, 
— and  secondly,  because  the  form  of  expression  with  the  dative  was 
well  known  to  him  and  frequently  used  in  his  epistles,  and,  indeed, 
the  most  common  form  at  the  end  of  his  paragraphs,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  would,  if  employed,  be  unmistakable  in  its  meaning. 

fy.J  Before  closing  our  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  we 
would  call  attention  to  one  further  point.  Meyer  and  some  others 
maintain  that  the  doxological  passages  in  the  LXX.  which  have  the 
copula  are,  in  no  essential  point,  different  from  those  which  have  not, 
so  far  forth  as  the  matter  now  in  hand  is  concerned.  Hence  they 
claim  that  all  passages  of  this  class,  in  which  the  subject  precedes 
eoXoyrj/iivog,  are  pertinent  as  bearing  upon  our  present  verse.  The 
elrj  or  yivocTo  or  iVrw  in  such  sentences,  it  is  affirmed,  has  no  em- 
phasis, and  the  position  of  the  other  words  is  determined  by  the  fact 
that  the  stress  falls  rather  upon  the  subject  than  the  predicate.  The 
passages  of  this  character  are  the  following:  Ruth  ii.  19,  2  Chron.  ix. 
8,  Job  i.  21,  Ps.  Ixxi.  17,  Ps.  cxii.  2,  Dan.  ii.  20.  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  these  verses,  in  connection  and  comparison  with  others  in 
which  eoXoyr^To^  or  e'')?.oyrjidvoq  occurs  without  the  copula,  will  show, 
we  are  confident,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  subject  has  any 
more  prominence  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Compare  LXX. 
Ps.  Ixxi,  17,  for  example,  where  we  have  sVrw  tu  ovo;j.a  ao-oo  erdopj- 
fjjvoy  elq  zuh^  aiajya<;,  with  the  same  Psalm,  verse  19,  where  the  words 
are  eu/.oyTjzdv  To  ov<>;j.a  r^i;  Su^Tj^  anroo  elq  zov  alajya  zai  el':  aicbva  rou 
aid»oq.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  all  these  cases,  the  Hebrew 
reads  the  verb,  the  subject  and  the  doxological  word  in  the  same 
order,*  while  in  the  passages  of  the  other  class  the  doxological  word 

*InPs.  Ixxii.  (LXX.  Ixxi.)  17,  the  Hebrew  omits  the  word  blessed: 
"  Let  his  name  be  for  ever." 
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is  always  placed  first  Is  not  the  true  explanation  of  the  matter  the 
following:  namely,  that  the  LXX,  translators  strictly  rendered  the 
Hebrew  in  both  classes  of  sentences,  and  that  both  the  Hebrew  and 
Septuagint  writers  obeyed  a  natural  law  of  language;  the  law  that,  in 
exclamatory  doxologies  of  this  character,  the  doxological  word  holds 
the  first  position,  but,  where  a  copula  is  introduced,  the  doxological 
word  may  follow  the  subject — even  as  we  say,  in  English,  Happy  is 
the  man,  but,  Let  the  man  be  happy,  although  the  subject  is  no 
more  prominent,  or  the  principal  notion,  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other. 

We  may  remark  here  again,  that  the  argument  seems  to  be  cumu- 
lative. The  probability  arising  from  the  position  of  £0/.o^r<>?,  strong 
in  itself,  is  strengthened  still  further  by  its  connection  with  6  m, — 
by  the  naturalness,  that  is,  with  which  it  is  taken  as  a  predicate  after 
atv] — and  especially  in  •^•iew  of  the  fact  that  in  the  other  two  instances 
in  which  we  have  similar  expressions  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  (Rom. 
i.  25,  and  2  Cor.  xi.  31),  it  isa  predicate;  in  the  former  after  o?  ia-civ, 
in  the  latter  after  6  uty. 

IV.  The  phrase  6  u>v  l:z\  -d>Twv  is,  we  think,  more  readily  re- 
ferred to  Christ,  in  this  connection,  than  to  God,  because,  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  exaltation  and  glory  of  Christ,  izl  ravrwv  is  a  very  natural 
and  suitable  phrase,  (as  e.  g.  in  Eph.  iv.  6,  with  reference  to  the 
Father),  but,  as  setting  forth  the  fact  that  God's  superintending  pro- 
vidence had  allotted  to  the  Israelites  such  blessings,  it  seems  clear 
that  some  other  expression  would  have  been  better  adapted  to  convey 
the  thought.  Some  other  expression  would,  therefore,  probably  have 
been  employed.  That  1-1  -d>Twv  cannot  be  used  as  relating  to  God 
in  view  of  the  thought  of  this  context,  we  would  not  affirm,  as  some 
have  been  disposed  to  do.  But  the  balance  of  probability  is  in  favor 
of  the  other  reference. 

It  has  been  asserted,  indeed,  that  wy  would  have  been  omitted,  if 
the  Apostle  had  intended  to  speak  of  God.  We  doubt  the  propriety 
of  this  assertion.  6  i-).  -dvTwv  Otoq  and  6  toy  i-rt  rA\>7u)v  Oeu^  are 
phrases  which  do  not,  or  at  least  may  not,  have  precisely  the  same 
meaning.  St.  Paul  here,  according  to  the  rendering  of  the  sentence 
which  is  proposed  for  the  marginal  note  by  the  American  Revisers, 
says,  " he  who  is  over  all,  God,  be  blessed  for  ever."  For  this  ex- 
pression the  language  used  is  perfectly  fitted,  and  more  so  than  6  i-} 
Tzd'/rioy  Oto-  would  be.  We  think  it  may  be  said  in  this  connection, 
however,  that  there  is  a  somewhat  greater  naturalness  in  the  use  of  the 
words  o  wy  i-).  TzdvTiov  Osuq,  as  compar.ed  with  6  i-\  -dyziuv  Os6q,  or 
even  6  l-ni  -dv-atv  a»v  0su<;,  if  the  reference  be  to  Christ 
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Many  writers  have  further  claimed,  that,  if  the  clause  were  designed 
to  be  a  doxology,  a  particle  like  Si  would  be  inserted  at  the  begin- 
ning, so  that  it  would  read  6  dk  u>y,  etc.  No  doubt  this  is  the  com- 
mon construction  in  such  cases,  and  therefore  there  is  a  certain  de- 
gree of  probability,  by  reason  of  this  fact,  against  the  doxological 
interpretation  here.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  St.  Paul  is  a 
writer  whose  style  is  marked  often  by  abrupt  transitions.  In  the  sen- 
tences of  such  a  writer,  particles  of  this  sort  may  easily  be  omitted. 
The  ardor  of  his  feeling  is  manifested,  at  times,  by  the  abruptness, 
and  the  emphasis  is  made  stronger.  A  clear  case  of  the  omission  of 
(J/ under  such  circumstances  maybe  found  in  2  Cor.  ix.  15,  if  we 
adopt  the  reading  favored  by  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  approved  by 
the  best  textual  scholars. 

In  regard  to  the  phrase  now  under  consideration  we  may  say  that, 
at  each  point  to  which  we  have  referred,  there  is  a  slight  balance,  at 
least,  in  favor  of  uniting  it  with  /ptfrro:;.  There  is  no  difficulty  as 
appertaining  to  the  language  used,  if  the  words  are  taken  as  descrip- 
tive of  Christ.  The  absence  of  Si,  the  position  of  «>v,  and  the  t::). 
-(hrojv  constitute  reasons  of  some,  even  if  it  be  but  little,  weight, 
as  bearing  against  the  independence  of  the  clause  and  its  separation 
from  the  preceding  words. 

We  have,  thus,  examined  the  several  parts  of  the  passage  which 
have  any  important  bearing  upon  the  decision  as  to  its  meaning:  6  mv 
— \i:\  Tra'y-wv — soXoyriroq — rtj  xara  adpxa.  They,  each  and  all,  afford 
a  probability  that  the  clause  relates  to  Christ.  They  point  in  one 
direction;  and  this  wholly  apart  from  doctrinal  considerations, — in  the 
region  of  language  and  grammar  alone.  We  cannot  say,  indeed,  that 
any  one  of  these  phrases  presents  an  absolutely  conclusive  argument 
on  this  side  of  the  question.  Nor  can  we  maintain,  since  a  chain  is 
no  stronger  than  its  links,  that  all  the  phrases,  when  taken  together, 
constitute  such  an  argument,  or  determine  the  reference  to  God  to  be 
impossible.  At  the  same  time,  there  is,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  a 
combined  and  compounded  probability,  the  force  of  which  cannot  easily 
be  shaken,  as  it  seems  to  us,  and  should  not  fail  to  be  duly  con- 
sidered. 

V.  Beyond  the  words  of  the  individual  clause,  their  meaning  and 
connection,  there  is  one  further  point  which  deserves  particular  notice. 
The  relation  of  the  clause  to  the  entire  context  may  have  an  impor- 
tant influence  in  determining  the  intention  of  the  author  when  he 
wrote  it.     In  which  direction  does  the  context  turn  the  balance  of 
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probability  ?  We  think,  towards  the  same  reference,  to  which,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  words  direct  us.  The  antecedent  presumption 
from  the  surrounding  verses  is  against  a  doxology  to  God  in  this  place. 
Some  have  held  that  this  presumption  amounts  to  certainty.  The 
introduction  of  such  a  doxology  here,  they  assert,  would  be  so  un- 
suitable as  to  render  it  quite  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  Apostle 
could  have  thought  of  it  for  a  moment.  To  us,  however,  this  view 
appears  to  be  quite  without  foundation.  Indeed,  we  cannot  regard 
an  ascription  of  praise  to  God  as  especially  out  of  place  at  this  point. 
St.  Paul  had  been  enumerating  the  peculiar  blessings  and  honors  of 
his  own  people,  which  had  given  them,  as  he  rejoiced  to  feel,  an  exalted 
position  in  the  world.  He  was  declaring  his  affection  for  them,  and 
the  absence  of  all  enmity  even  when  compelled  to  say  what  might  seem 
harsh  and  offensive.  He  was  testifying  to  his  sorrow  for  evil  which 
befell  them,  and  his  joy  and  pride  in  all  their  history' as  evidencing  God's 
favor.  These  are  the  thoughts  of  the  first  five  verses  of  this  chapter. 
Why  could  he  not,  and  why  should  he  not,  at  the  close  of  these 
verses,  and  after  the  enumeration  of  these  blessings,  break  forth  into 
the  exclamation,  "  May  he  who  is  over  all,  God,  be  blessed  for 
ever!"  But,  while  we  admit  this,  we  must  observe  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  author's  thought  is  towards  the  sixth  verse  and  what 
follows  it,  and  that  the  balance  of  probability  cannot  be  determined 
without  considering  the  five  verses  in  connection  with  the  sixth  and 
the  rest  of  the  chapter.  As  we  look  at  the  matter  from  this  point  of 
view,  we  find  that  the  thought  moves  on  in  an  easy  and  natural  way, 
if  we  make  the  reference  of  these  words,  which  are  under  discus- 
sion, to  be  to  Christ  As  I  come  now,  (the  Apostle  says  in  sub- 
stance), after  my  preceding  argument  and  discourse  to  speak  of 
the  lapse  of  the  Jews,  I  assure  them  that  I  do  it  with  sorrow, 
not  with  willingness ;  for  how  could  I  do  it  willingly,  since  they 
are  my  own  countrymen,  and  are  the  people  who  have  been  hon- 
ored by  the  possession  of  the  law,  etc.,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
Divine  Christ  entered  into  our  world  as  one  of  their  race; — and  I 
assure  them  also  (vs.  6),  that,  in  saying  what  I  am  compelled  to  say, 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  covenant  of  God,  which  has  given  them  all 
these  blessings,  has  failed  or  will  fail.  I  only  say.  that  it  has  been 
misapprehended  in  its  true  meaning  and  application  by  my  countrj'- 
men.  Understood  in  this  way,  everything  becomes  clear ;  the  em- 
phasis throughout  is  just  what  we  should  anticipate;  the  relation  of 
the  introductory  verses  to  the  main  portion  of  the  chapter  is  most  ap- 
propriate and  most  simple.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  dox- 
ology at  the  end  of  the  fifth  verse,  there  is  a  certain  arresting  of  the 
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thought  and  drawing  aside  of  the  mind,  which,  in  a  measure,  breaks 
the  closeness  of  the  connection.  Now,  as  the  chapter  is  not  written 
for  the  sake  of  the  introduction,  but  the  introduction  for  the  sake  of 
the  chapter,  it  would  seem  that  we  ought  to  explain  these  verses,  in 
every  part  of  them,  in  the  way  which  will  place  them  most  in  har- 
mony with  what  follows. 

VI.  If  the  considerations  thus  far  presented  are  of  weight,  and  the 
argument  is,  in  some  degree,  cumulative  as  it  proceeds,  we  may 
properly  notice  the  fact  before  closing,  that  the  writers  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  this  passage,  seem  almost  uniformly 
to  give  the  interpretation  which  applies  the  words  to  Christ.  The 
value  of  patristic  interpretation  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  and  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  fathers  it  is  possible  that  reasons  may  be  sug- 
gested which  influenced  their  minds,  apart  from  the  mere  language 
which  is  used  by  the  Apostle.  But,  whatever  may  be  said  in  this 
way,  and  however  we  may  estimate  these  writers,  their  substantial  or 
complete  unanimity  is  a  circumstance  which  should  not  be  disre- 
garded. We  do  not  insist  on  this  point  with  urgency,  because  we 
cannot  look  upon  it  as  having  so  much  importance  as  it  has  appeared 
to  many  to  have.  As  connected  with  and  following  upon  what  has 
been  previously  presented,  however,  we  give  the  fact  a  place  in  the 
argument  which  we  think  it  deserves. 

We  thus  bring  our  presentation  of  the  subject,  so  far  as  this  side  of 
the  argument  is  concerned,  to  a  close.  There  are  considerations  upon 
the  other  side,  which  demand  notice,  if  our  discussion  is  to  be  com- 
plete, or  if  it  is  to  be  carried  forward  with  impartiality.  To  these  we 
now  turn  our  attention. 

I.  Looking  simply  at  the  matter  of  language — and  apart  from  all 
doctrinal  controversy — we  see,  it  is  said,  that  St.  Paul  does  not  use 
the  word  tf£«?,  in  any  single  instance  unless  it  be  here,  with  reference 
to  Christ.  This  word  is  found  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  about  five 
hundred  and  fifty  times.  If  among  all  these  cases  no  one  is  discov- 
ered in  which  Christ  is  called  Osoq,  outside  of  the  verse  before  us, 
what  is  the  inference  as  to  this  verse.-*  Is  it  not,  manifestly,  that  he  is 
not  so  called  here.''  The  advocates  of  the  interpretation  which  makes 
the  clause  a  doxology  to  God  press  this  question  with  much  emphasis 
and  confidence.  They  claim  that  the  presumption  in  favor  of  their 
view,  and  against  the  application  of  the  words  to  Christ,  becomes  at 
this  point  overwhelming;  that  it  overbalances,  indeed,  everything 
which  has  been  or  can  be  urged  upon  the  other  side. 
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Estimate  this  presumption,  however,  as  fairly  as  we  may,  it  must  be 
admitted,  we  think,  as  has  been  already  said  with  respect  to  some  of 
those  mentioned  upon  the  other  side,  that  it  does  not  amount  to  cer- 
tainty. Certainty,  in  this  connection,  could  come  only  from  a  posi- 
tive statement  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle,  or,  at  least,  of  some  writer 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  Christ  is  not  Oz6^.  But  no  such  state- 
ment exists.  It  must  also  be  admitted,  we  think,  that,  in  and  of 
itself,  it  does  not  reach  the  highest  limits  of  probability,  for  if  in  our 
study  of  his  writings  we  find,  perchance,  indications  that  divine 
attributes  are  ascribed  by  St.  Paul  to  Christ,  this  fact  may  open  the 
way  for  our  believing  that  he  somewhere  calls  him  God.  Or  if  the 
sentence  before  us,  on  investigation,  proves  to  present  some  difficul- 
ties in  the  meaning  of  words  or  in  construction,  which  are  equally 
great  with  any  involved  in  supposing  that  the  Apostle  here  de- 
viates from  his  uniform  custom  elsewhere,  we  must  weigh  these  diffi- 
culties in  the  balance  with  this  presumption,  in  order  to  our  reaching 
our  final  result. 

So  much  may  be  said,  even  if  there  are  no  instances  of  this  use  of 
0eo^  to  be  discovered.  But  in  case  our  examination  leads  to  the  find- 
ing of  a  few  such  instances,  the  argument  now  before  us  will,  evi- 
dently, lose  much,  if  not  all,  of  its  force.  The  presumption  will 
sink  into  a  far  lower  region  of  probability.  This  will  be  so,  because 
the  present  sentence  if  interpreted  of  Christ  will,  under  these  circum- 
stances, be  no  longer  distinguished  from  every  other  Pauline  sentence. 
It  will  be  so,  also,  because,  as  it  is  antecedently  to  be  expected  that 
the  word  0-6^  will  generally  be  applied  to  God  the  Father,  even  a 
small  number  of  examples  of  reference  to  Christ  may  justify  us  in 
assuming  such  a  reference,  wherever  the  indications  of  the  sentence 
itself  point  in  that  direction.  We  are  brought,  therefore,  to  the  in- 
quiry whether  any  such  cases,  which  are  in  point,  actually  exist,  or 
whether  any  considerations  may  properly  be  offered  which  tend  to 
weaken  or  set  aside  the  argument  now  before  us. 

The  full  and  satisfactory  examination  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
word  0b6^  would  involve  a  discussion  of  all  the  verses,  in  which  it  has 
been  maintained  that  St.  Paul  applies  it  to  Christ  Such  a  discussion, 
however,  would  reach  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper.  We  can 
only  indicate,  as  briefly  as  possible,  a  few  points  which  may  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  true  view  of  the  subject,  and  may  help  towards 
showing  precisely  what  the  strength  or  weaknesss  of  the  presumption 
asserted  to  exist  here  is.     These  points  are  the  following: 

(a.)  In  Acts  xx.  28,  the  textual  evidence  is  so  strong  in  favor  of 
Osou  that  it  is  accepted  as  the  true  reading  by  prominent  scholars,  and 
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among  them  by  Westcott  and  Hort,  in  their  recently  published  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament.  The  English  Revisers  have  retained  the 
word  God  in  their  text.  It  must  be  admitted  by  all,  that  this  may 
have  been  the  original  word,  and  that  the  other  reading,  xopioo,  cannot 
be  considered  as  certainly  to  be  substituted.  The  question,  to  say 
the  most  we  can  for  that  other  reading,  is  nearly  evenly  balanced. 
Here,  then,  is  one  instance  where  we  find  a  not  improbable  justifica- 
tion for  explaining  our  present  passage  as  having  reference  to  Christ. 

(3.)  In  Titus  ii.  13,  the  arguments  which  are  connected  with  the 
natural  construction  of  the  verse,  favor  the  reference  of  Oeoo  to  Christ. 
The  ordinary  grammatical  rule,  according  to  which  two  appellative 
words  connected  by  7.ai  under  a  common  article  belong  to  the  same 
substantive,  points  to  this  application  of  the  word.  That  this  rule  is 
universal,  is  denied.  That  it  holds  with  regard  to  the  verse  in  ques- 
tion, is  not  admitted  by  Winer  and  some  others.  The  suggestions  of 
Winer,  however,  in  support  of  his  view  do  not  seem  to  be  conclusive, 
when  they  are  examined,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  grounds  for 
applying  the  rule  in  this  verse  have  not  been  duly  considered  by  most 
of  those  who  have  written  upon  the  subject.  The  English  Revisers, 
here  also,  have  given  in  their  text  the  rendering  which  assigns  the 
name  God  to  Christ. 

{c. )  The  other  verses  from  the  Pauline  Epistles  which  have  been 
cited  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  this  name  is  thus  given,  such  as 
Col.  ii.  2,  Eph.  V.  5,  2  Thess.  i.  12,  Tit.  i.  3,  we  regard  as  having, 
according  to  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  another  interpretation.  We, 
therefore,  mention  them  only  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  they  have 
been  overlooked,  but  do  not  rest  the  argument,  in  any  measure,  upon 
them.  The  first  two  of  them,  not  to  say  all,  may  possibly  be  in- 
stances in  point,  but  the  possibility  does  not  seem  to  reach  the  limits 
of  probability,  i  Tim.  iii.  16,  can  hardly  be  cited  at  all,  since  the 
true  text  is  o?,  not  O^uq,  as  the  best  critics  now  generally  admit. 

{d.)  Whatever  may  be  the  final  decision  with  regard  to  any  or  all 
of  these  passages,  St.  Paul  unquestionably  uses  very  strong  expressions 
respecting  Christ,  which  bear  Him  to  an  exaltation  closely  approach- 
ing to  that  which  would  be  indicated  by  giving  Him  the  name  <?£wr, 
if,  indeed,  they  do  not  fully  reach  it; — especially  in  Phil.  ii.  6-8  and 
Col.  ii.  9.  He  who  "counted  it  not  a  prize  to  be  on  an  equality 
with  God,"  and  in  whom  "  dwelleth  all  the  fullness  of  the  God- 
head bodily,"  would  seem  to  be  worthy  of  the  loftiest  title.  He  has 
Obottj^  abiding  in  him;  may  he  not  somewhere  be  called  <?£«?  ? 

{e. )  The  Apostle  John  uses  the  word  Oeoq  of  Christ  in  his  Gospel, 
i.  I,  XX.  28.     If  this  be  admitted,  we  must  allow  that  the  thought  of 
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Christ  as  God  was  not  foreign  to  the  apostolic  mind,  and  therefore, 
that  it  may  not  have  been  strange  to  Paul.  We  may  notice,  also, 
that  St.  John,  though  using  this  word  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
times,  applies  it  to  Christ  only  twice,  or,  if  xx.  28,  is  excluded,  only 
once.  We  find,  thus,  a  fact  in  connection  with  his  writings,  which 
corresponds,  in  its  measure,  with  what  we  see  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
if  Rom.  ix.  5  is  the  only  instance  of  his  employing  Osu^  in  this  way. 

f/.J  This  brings  us  to  what  we  regard  as  an  important  suggestion, 
as  relating  to  the  matter  now  before  us.  If  Sl  Paul  and  the  other 
Apostles  believed  that  the  word  0^6:;  was  properly  applicable  to 
Christ,  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  strange  that  they  should  have  spoken 
of  him  scores  or  hundreds  of  times  as  man,  or  as  Messiah,  while  re- 
ferring to  him  only  in  occasional  instances  as  God.  It  was  to  be 
expected,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  would  be  their  course.  Their 
work,  to  which  they  devoted  their  energy  and  life,  was,  as  we  must 
remember,  to  persuade  their  fellow  men  to  accept  as  a  Savior  the 
man  who  had  taught  them,  whose  disciples  they  had  been  during  His 
earthly  ministry,  and  whom  they  had  seen  after  His  resurrection  and 
as  he  ascended  towards  heaven.  The  question  whether  he  was  God 
or  not,  however  important  in  itself,  was,  in  this  view,  a  secondary  and 
subordinate  one.  Those  writers  who  have  asserted  that,  if  the  New 
Testament  authors  had  accepted  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity, 
they  would  have  declared  it  on  every  page,  misapprehend,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  the  position  of  these  authors  and  the  first  and  main  object 
which  they  had  in  view.  As  they  besought  those  to  whom  they 
preached  the  Gospel  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  they  set  before  them  the 
Mediator  through  whom  the  reconciliation  was  made  possible.  They 
naturally  described  him  in  this  official  and  intermediate  relation,  as  he 
appeared  on  earth.  They  wrote  about  him  as  they  preached,  mainly 
in  his  distinction  from  God  and  in  his  human  manifestation,  and 
only  in  a  far  less  degree  did  they  feel  impelled  to  discourse  of  his 
union  in  being  with  God,  or  to  give  him  the  name  of  God.  It  was 
Jesus,  whom  they  preached.  If  men  would  come  in  faith  to  Jesus, 
they  believed  that  they  would  gradually,  if  not  at  once,  reach  the  ap- 
prehension that  he  was  Divine.  They  called  him,  therefore,  Jesus, 
Christ,  Saviour,  Mediator,  Man,  often  and  always.  They  called  him 
God  only  here  and  there, — only,  it  may  be,  at  very  rare  intervals. 

The  argument  now  under  consideration  is,  in  our  judgment,  the 
strongest  one  which  can  be  brought  forward  against  the  reference  of 
the  clause  before  us  to  Christ.  To  those  who  present  it,  it  appears 
conclusive.  But,  even  if  we  admit  that  none  of  the  passages  cited 
from  the  Pauline  writings  prove  that  0^6:;  is  used  of  him,  the  points 
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to  which  we  have  called  attention  are,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  much 
importance.  They  show  that,  at  the  most,  very  few  instances  of  such 
use  are  to  be  looked  for,  under  any  circumstances.  They  show,  also, 
that  St.  Paul  does  not  hesitate  to  employ  expressions,  which  are  little 
short  of  what  this  verse  would  mean,  if  interpreted  as  declaring  that 
Christ  is  God.  And,  further,  they  show  that  one  of  the  other  Apos- 
tles makes  this  declaration,  with  the  use  of  this  word,  only  in  one  or 
two  places,  though  he  applies  the  word  to  God  the  Father  as  many 
times  as  Paul  does  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  writings.  When 
we  bear  all  this  in  mind,  and  remember  that  the  naturalness  of  the 
construction  in  every  part  of  the  sentence  points  to  the  reference  to 
Christ,  the  deviation  from  the  Apostle's  usual  or  uniform  custom 
ceases  to  be  so  strange  as  it  has  been  judged  to  be.  Few  passages  in 
his  Epistles,  we  must  remember  also,  give  a  more  fitting  occasion 
than  this  for  setting  forth  this  exaltation. 

II.  It  is  urged  as  bearing  against  the  reference  of  the  words  under 
discussion  to  Christ,  that  doxologies  ascribing  praise  to  him  are  not 
found  in  the  Apostolic  writings.  On  this  point  it  may  be  said,  {a. ) 
that  Rev.  i,  6,  v.  13,  2  Pet.  iii.  18,  are  clear  instances  of  doxologies 
to  Christ.  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  is,  also,  another  instance  according  to  the 
view  of  commentators  in  general.  Unless  all  these  cases  are  set  aside 
by  denying  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  books,  the  argument  must 
be  regarded  as  having  no  foundation,  {b.)  i.  Pet.  iv.  11,  and  Heb. 
xiii.  21,  are  passages  in  which  such  doxologies  may  possibly  be  found. 
If  so, — the  former  is  from  a  book  whose  author  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, an  apostle.  We  do  not,  however,  press  these  cases  in  the  dis- 
cussion, for  we  consider  them  as  referring,  most  probably,  not  to 
Christ,  but  to  God  the  Father,  {c)  But,  whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  our  search  for  examples,  it  is  clear  that  the  Apostles  speak  in  the 
most  exalted  language  of  Christ.  St.  Paul  himself  unites  him  with 
God  the  Father,  in  the  Apostolic  Benediction.  He  calls  him  the 
Lord  of  glory;  the  image  of  God;  the  Lord  from  heaven;  the  Lord 
of  the  living  and  the  dead;  God's  own  Son.  He  represents  him  as 
before  all  things;  as  the  one  through  whom  are  all  things;  as  sustain- 
ing all  things;  as  having  a  name  that  is  above  every  name;  as  the  one 
to  whom  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  and  under  the  earth  are  to 
bow.  He  declares  that  he  was  in  the  form  of  God;  that  he  is  now  at 
the  right  hand  of  God;  that  in  him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge;  and  that  he  is  raised  far  above  all  principality  and 
power  and  might  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not 
only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  the  world   to  come.     That  one  who 
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says  all  this  should  somewhere  pass  the  limits  of  ordinary  language, 
and  even  call  him  God,  would  hardly  surprise  us.  It  would  seem  to 
be  no  more  than  a  fit  description  of  his  glory.  But  much  more  may 
we  regard  it  as  quite  consistent  for  such  a  writer,  in  a  passage  like 
Rom.  ix.  5,  to  use  a  word  ascribing  to  him  praise  and  blessing,  even 
if  no  instance  can  be  found  where  a  forvial  doxology  occurs.  There 
are  not  more  than  ten  such  doxologies,  it  may  be  noticed,  in  all  the 
Pauline  Epistles.  There  are  only  two,  (2  Cor.  i.  3,  Eph.  i.  3.) 
where  this  word  zhloyr^-u^  is  used. 

III.  But  not  merely  is  the  doxological  character  of  the  sentence 
made  a  ground  of  rejecting  the  appplication  of  it  to  Christ.  The 
word  co/Myr/To^  itself  is  not  used  anywhere  in  the  New  Testament  as 
relating  to  him;  and  this  circumstance  is  adduced  to  show  the  im- 
probability that  he  is  referred  to  here.  The  facts  with  regard  to  this 
matter  are  these.  There  are  but  seven  instances  of  the  use  of  this 
word,  outside  of  the  present  verse,  in  the  entire  New  Testament. 
There  are  but  four  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  kindred  word  tu'/.oyri- 
Ij-ivot;,  occurs  in  only  eleven  cases,  and  six  or  seven  of  these  are  mere 
repetitions  of  a  single  quotation  from  the  Psalms.  In  this  repeated  cita- 
tion and  in  one  other  passage,  eu).o-pjfiivo^,  which  is  elsewhere  used  of 
human  beings,  is  applied  to  Christ  In  Mark  xiv.  61,  on  the  other 
hand,  Christ  is  called  "the  Son  of  the  Blessed;"  6  vAoyriZo^  being 
employed  as  a  designation  of  God.  With  respect  to  these  facts  we 
may  remark,  {a. )  that  the  number  of  examples  of  the  use  of  tvXoyriZuq 
seems  insufficient  to  determine  usage  as  invariable, — to  the  exclusion 
of  even  an  individual  case;  (b.)  that  the  application  of  sokopj/ii-^u:;,  (as 
distinguished  from  edloyrjru^),  to  Christ  in  six  repetitions  of  an  Old 
Testament  verse  can  scarcely  prove  that  a  writer  could  not  make  use 
of  the  other  word  in  a  seventh  instance,  if  he  should  desire  to  do  so; 
(c.)  that  the  two  words  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament  referring  both 
to  God  and  men,  with  a  somewhat  greater  freedom  than  we  discover 
in  the  ver}'  few  passages  occurring  in  the  New  Testament;  (d.)  that, 
in  the  case  cited  from  Mark's  Gospel,  the  language  is  that  of  the 
Jewish  High  Priest  who  was  evidently  referring  to  the  declarations  of 
Jesus,  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God;  and  that  we  cannot  fairly  con- 
clude from  this  phrase  as  thus  employed,  that,  to  the  Apostolic  mind, 
euXoyr^To^  was  an  inappropriate  word  to  apply  to  Christ;  (e.)  and 
finally,  that, — considering  the  very  limited  amount  of  evidence  which 
can  be  brought  forward  respecting  this  word,  as  found  in  the  New 
Testament  books, — the  fact  that  in  the  only  two  places  similar  to  the 
one  now  under  consideration,  in  which  St    Paul   uses   the   word, 
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(namely  Rom.   i.  25  and  2  Cor.  xi.  31),  it  is  a  predicate  descriptive 
of  the  subject,  is  deserving  of  special  notice. 

IV.  The  distinction  made  between  God  and  Christ  in  i  Cor. 
viii.  6.  and  Eph.  iv.  5,  6,  is  urged  as  inconsistent  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  clause  before  us  as  referring  to  Christ.  Undoubtedly,  a 
distinction  is  set  forth  in  those  verses.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  fol- 
low from  this  fact,  necessarily,  that  a  similar  distinction  must  be  made 
here.  If  we  suppose  Christ  to  be  Oaoq,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  im- 
possible, or  even  improbable,  that  an  Apostle  should  desire  at  one 
time  to  speak  of  God  and  Christ  in  their  separate  positions  and  rela- 
tions, and  at  another  should  wish  to  describe  Christ  in  himself  alone. 
Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that,  in  the  former  case,  he  should 
represent  Christ  as  y.upio<;,  and  God  the  Father  as  Oeoq,  adding  6  liu. 
Tzdyrajv  xai  dcd  Tzd'^rajv  xai  h  ~aav^,  as  Paul  does  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  that,  in  the  latter,  he  should  say  of  Christ  J  a>i/  ItzX 
TzdvToj'^  Oeuq,  as  in  Rom.  ix.  5.  That  the  verses  cited  have  no  bear- 
ing on  the  question,  we  would  not  affirm.  They  suggest  a  certain 
degree  of  probability,  that  the  present  verse  ought  to  be  interpreted 
as  they  must  be.  But  we  cannot  regard  them  as  having  any  consid- 
erable weight,  because,  on  the  supposition  just  made,  it  becomes  so 
easy  to  explain  the  different  cases  on  different  grounds,  and,  thus,  to 
show  that  they  may  have  no  complete  parallelism. 

The  points  which  we  have  presented  on  this  side, of  the  question, 
like  those  on  the  other  side  which  were  previously  stated,  are  in  the 
region  of  language  and  its  use  by  the  Apostle,  and  not  in  that  of  doc- 
trine. We  legitimately  investigate  the  writings  of  an  author  and  try 
to  determine  what  his  usage  is,  if  we  are  in  doubt  respecting  the  sig- 
nificance or  the  application  of  words  in  a  particular  passage.  So  we 
ordinarily  do  in  the  case  of  a  classical  Greek  writer.  So  we  may,  with 
equal  propriety,  do  when  interpreting  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  If  we  find, 
on  such  investigation,  that  he  never  uses  Oeoq  elsewhere  as  applied  to 
Christ;  that  he  never  employs  the  word  £u?,o)'rjT6c;  when  speaking  of 
him;  that  doxologies  to  Christ  are  not  discoverable  in  his  writ- 
ings; and  that,  in  certain  noticeable  passages  where  a  distinction  is 
made  between  him  and  the  Father,  the  Father  only  is  called  6-  i7:\ 
rdvzMv ;  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  all  these  things,  when  taken 
together,  present  a  strong  probability  that  a  passage  which  involves 
these  several  words  and  expressions  is  not  a  description  of  Christ,  but 
a  doxology  to  God  the  Father.  We  have  seen,  however,  as  we  think, 
that,  with  regard  to  the  last  three  of  these  points,   the  impression 
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which  the  first  statement  of  them  may  make  upon  the  miind,  is  dimin- 
ished in  its  force,  not  to  say  entirely  removed,  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider them  more  carefully.  We  may  argue  usage  from  five  hundred 
examples  with  some  reason,  but  from  four  cases  in  which  Paul  has 
soXoyriTo',,  or  ten  doxologies  all  referring  to  God,  we  cannot  infer  a 
rule  of  language,  from  which  he  could  nowhere  deviate  for  what 
seemed  to  him  sufficient  grounds.  He  certainly  sets  forth  Christ  as 
worthy  of  glory  and  honor,  if  he  does  not  put  his  words  in  the  form  of  an 
ordinary  doxology.  He  does  put  them  in  this  form,  if  the  passage  in  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  already  cited,  is  allowed  as  referring  to 
Christ  and  as  written  by  the  Apostle.  Moreover,  the  distinction  made 
between  Christ  and  God  in  a  few  passages  does  not  force  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  may  not  be  a  union  between  them,  so  that, 
when  the  former  point  is  before  the  mind,  one  Lord  and  one  God  are 
mentioned  apart,  but,  when  the  other  thought  is  prominent,  the  one 
Lord  receives  the  Divine  name,  which  belongs  to  him  as  Divine. 

We  are  left,  therefore,  for  the  main  support  of  the  position  as- 
sumed upon  this  side  of  the  question  in  dispute,  to  the  first  of  the  four 
arguments  presented, — namely,  that  with  reference  to  the  word  Otoq. 
The  force  of  this  argument,  we  think  we  may  justly  say,  is  very  greatly 
weakened  by  the  suggestions  which  have  been  already  made  respect- 
ing it.  We  are  not  disposed  to  deny,  however,  that  it  is  deserving 
of  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  all  who,  in  their  study  of  the 
passage,  honestly  seek  for  the  truth. 

It  will  be  noticed  as  a  somewhat  singular  fact,  as  we  review  these 
several  grounds  which  are  rested  upon  by  the  advocates  of  the  refer- 
ence of  the  words  to  God  the  Father,  that  they  are  all  connected  with 
and  derived  from  the  general  usage  of  the  Apostle.  They  are,  thus, 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  meaning  of  the  passage  from  sources 
which  are  outside  of  it.  The  grounds,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
those  allege  who  would  make  the  sentence  descriptive  of  Christ,  fall 
within  the  limits  of  the  construction  of  the  passage  itself  Argu- 
ments of  both  sorts  are  legitimate,  and  may  be  of  great  value  and 
great  strength.  But  in  general,  as  we  think,  those  which  belong  to 
the  words  th'emselves,  as  they  stand  before  us,  will  carry  with  them 
the  greater  weight,  because  a  writer  may  turn  aside  from  his  ordinary 
usage,  or  even  start  a  new  one,  in  some  particular  sentence.  What  a 
writer's  usage  is,  we  determine  only  by  the  observation  of  a  certain 
number  of  known  cases.  Whether  in  a  new  and  hitherto  unob- 
served case  he  accords  with  what  we  have  found  elsewhere,  depends 
on  the  possibilities  or  the  probabilities  of  the  phenomena  presented  by 
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it  (that  is,  its  own  words  and  the  rules  of  construction),  and  on  the 
reasons  which  may  have  easily  influenced  him  at  the  time  of  writing. 
In  the  present  case,  all  the  arguments  which  are  founded  upon  the 
probabilities  of  construction,  and  of  the  meaning  of  individual  words, 
point  towards  interpreting  the  sentence  as  referring  to  Christ.  These 
arguments,  also,  grow  in  strength  as  we  pass  from  one  to  another,  for 
each  new  one  seems  to  gain  something  from  its  connection  with  those 
which  precede  it.  Combined  in  their  force,  they  press  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  is  the  correct  interpretation.  We  find  them  opposed 
by  only  one,  which  stands  the  test  of  examination.  This  one,  like 
all  which  are  brought  forward  in  union  with  it,  is  derived  from  the 
alleged  unvarying  custom  of  the  Apostle  elsewhere,  to  use  a  particu- 
lar word  or  phrase  in  a  particular  way.  But,  considering  all  that  has 
been  said  respecting  this  word,  as  connected  with  the  exalted  idea  of 
Christ  which  the  Apostle  sets  forth  in  language  bearing  the  highest 
meaning,  this  argument  does  not  seem  to  meet  the  full  force  of  those 
which  it  opposes.  It  leaves  the  mind  of  the  student  or  reader,  there- 
fore, to  follow  the  pathway  to  which  they  point,  and,  thus,  to  inter- 
pret as  the  English  text  reads:  "  of  whom  is  Christ  as  concerning  the 
flesh,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever. " 


At  the  same  time,  so  long  as  this  argument  from  usage  retains 
any  considerable  measure  of  its  weight,  the  candid  scholar  must  feel, 
we  think,  that  a  marginal  rendering  ought  to  be  gi^en.  The  English 
reader  should,'  by  this  means,  be  put  in  possession  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  that  the  Greek  words  may  possibly  have  another  meaning 
— that  they  may  refer  not  to  Christ,  but  to  the  Father.  The  Revisers 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  have  only  been  faithful  to  the  demands  laid 
upon  them,  as  they  have  introduced  such  a  marginal  rendering  into 
their  amended  version.  It  is  idle  to  say,  as  a  distinguished  English 
writer  and  bishop  has  recently  done,  that  the  translation  which  makes 
these  words  a  doxology  to  God  the  Father  is  "  a  mere  evasion  of  acute 
minds,  occupied  by  dogmatic  prepossessions  against  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus."  The  discussion  of  the  subject  in  this  paper  has  been  wholly 
in  the  field  of  language  and  grammar.  It  has  occupied  itself  with  the 
meaning  of  words,  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  the  usage  of  the 
writer;  and  with  these  things  only.  *But  it  has  shown  that  there  is  an 
uncertainty  in  the  very  form  of  expression  which  the  Apostle  here 
uses,  and  that  the  clause  allows  two  diff"erent  explanations.  It  has 
shown,  also,  that  these  have  just  grounds  on  which  to  claim  attention. 
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The  question  ceases  to  be  one  of  certainties,  and  becomes  one  of 
probabilities.  The  probabilities  turn  towards  the  reference  to  Christ, 
indeed,  if  our  argument  has  been  correct,  but  not  so  completely 
and  overwhelmingly  as  to  make  it  right  to  ignore  the  other  view 
altogether.  In  their  Preface  to  the  Revised  Version  the  Revisers  say, 
' '  We  have  placed  before  the  reader  in  the  margin  other  renderings 
than  those  which  were  adopted  in  the  text,  wherever  such  renderings 
seemed  to  deserve  consideration."  The  rule  for  their  action  was  the 
only  proper  one  for  them  to  adopt.  Their  insertion  of  a  marginal 
note  at  this  verse  was  in  accordance  with  a  proper  application  of  the 
rule. 

If,  now,  we  regard  it  as  established  that  the  text  of  the  Revised 
Version  gives  that  interpretation  of  the  passage  which,  by  its  greater 
probability,  deserves  to  be  preferred,  and  yet  that  some  form  of  words 
setting  forth  the  other  meaning  should  be  added  in  the  margin,  the 
question  arises  as  to  what  this  form  should  be.  Should  it  be  that 
which  the  American  Revision  Company  have  suggested,  or  one,  or 
indeed  all,  of  those  presented  by  the  English  Company.?  A  few 
words  in  answer  to  this  inquiry  seem  to  be  required. 

There  are  two  points  here,  which  deserve  to  be  noticed.  The  first 
has  reference  to  the  words  which  introduce  the  marginal  rendering. 
The  English  Revisers  have  deviated  here  from  their  universal  custom 
elsewhere,  and  have  attributed  the  translations  which  they  record  in 
their  margin  to  "some  modern  interpreters."  This  appears  to  us 
improper  for  two  reasons:  (a.)  because  the  ground  on  which  the  ren- 
dering  of  the  text  throughout  the  New  Testament  is  preferred,  or  that 
on  which  a  marginal  interpretation  is  added,  is  not  that  ancient 
writers  have  favored  it,  but  that  fidelity  to  truth  demands  it ;  and  (<5. ) 
because  the  insertion  of  these  words  m  this  place  alone  is  calculated  to 
give  the  ordinary  reader  an  impression  that  the  early  fathers  were 
better  interpreters  than  modern  scholars,  which  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  this  verse  calls  for  an  alternate  render- 
ing at  all,  it  calls  for  it  on  similar  grounds  to  those  which  occasion 
other  alternate  renderings,  and  it  ought  to  be  introduced,  as  all  others 
are,  by  Or.  The  American  suggestion,  so  far  as  this  point  is  con- 
cerned, is  surely  the  proper  and  right  one. 

The  second  point  has  reference  to  the  different  modes  of  translating, 
if  we  refer  the  clause  to  God.  The  English  present  three  modes,  two 
which  place  a  period  after  flesh;  and  one  which  puts  a  comma  after 
flesh,  and  a  period  after  all.  The  renderings,  then,  are,  as  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  : 
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(a.)  Of  whom  is  Christ  as  concerning  the  flesh.  He  who  is  God 
over  all  be  (is)  blessed  for  ever. 

(5. )  Of  whom,  &c.     He  who  is  over  all  is  God  blessed  for  ever. 

{c. )  Of  whom  is  Christ  as  concerning  the  flesh,  who  is  over  all. 
God  be  (is)  blessed  for  ever. 

The  American  body  propose  to  substitute  for  all  these  a  fourth 
form  : 

(d.)  Of  whom  is  Christ  as  concerning  the  flesh  :  he  who  is  over  all, 
God,  be  blessed  for  ever. 

Of  these  four  forms  which  one  deserves  to  be  preferred  ?  The 
fourth,  as  it  seems  to  us.  Let  us  compare  it  with  each  of  the  others; 
and,  in  the  first  place,  with  (c).  It  must  be  admitted  that  (c.)  has 
two  advantages,  as  contrasted  with  {d. ) — namely,  it  allows  the  natural 
and  easy  connection  of  6  uiv  with  ypiaToq,  and  it  afl"ords  a  contrast  to 
TO  xara  adpAa.  But,  on  the  Other  hand,  with  this  punctuation  of  the 
sentence,  (i.)  the  doxology  becomes  much  more  abrupt ;  (2.)  it  loses 
all  presentation  of  the  ground  for  its  introduction  ;  (3.)  it  seems  to 
be  even  less  in  the  line  of  the  Apostle's  thought,  than  if  (</. )  be 
adopted;  (4.)  it  furnishes  no  account  of  the  position  of  e'jAo^^Tw?, 
after  the  subject ;  and  (5.)  it  involves  a  difficulty  of  some  moment 
in  the  absence  of  the  article  with  Ozo:;.  For  these  reasons  we  think 
it  must  be  rejected,  as  being  less  probably  than  {d. )  the  true  con- 
struction, in  case  the  word  dz6^  refers  to  God  the  Father. 

As  compared  with  {b. ),  it  appears  to  us  that  {d.)  is  decidedly  to  be 
preferred,  {b.)  is  rather  a  formal  statement  of  a  fact,  "  He  who  is 
over  all  is  God  blessed  for  ever;"  {d. )  is  an  expression  of  feeling,  an 
ascription  of  praise.  The  latter  is  both  more  in  accordance  with  the 
course  of  the  author's  thought  and  language  in  the  preceding  verses, 
and  is  less  difficult  of  explanation  so  far  as  the  formation  of  the  sen- 
tence itself  is  concerned.  In  the  preceding  verses  the  Apostle  has 
exhibited  strong  feeling,  and  has  set  forth  the  honors  of  his  own 
people.  To.  break  out  "into  a  doxology  is  not  altogether  unnatural 
under  the  circumstances.  To  frame  his  doxology  in  this  form, 
"  May  he  who  is  over  all,  God,  be  blessed  forever,"  is  singular, 
indeed,  but  not  inexplicable.  In  the  ardor  of  feeling  and  outburst  of 
praise,  he  might  express  his  idea  of  God's  providential  care  and 
blessing  by  the  words  who  is  over  all.  But  if  he  is  framing  a  propo- 
sition and  declaring  a  fact,  it  scarcely  seems  probable  that  he  would 
have  used  this  language,  which  is  certainly  not  the  most  appropriate 
to  the  thought.  He  would  more  naturally,  and  therefore  more  prob- 
ably, have  said,  who  is  the  author  of  these  blessings,  or  who  has  bestowed 
so  much  upon  Israel.      Moreover,  the  mere  formal  statement,  that  he 
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who  gave  the  ffifts,  or  he  who  is  over  all,  is  God,  seems  unnecessary 
and  altogether  unlikely  to  have  been  made  between  verse  fifth  and 
verse  sixth.  Any  one  who  will  "compare  the  passage  with  2  Cor.  i. 
21,  22,  will  appreciate,  we  think,  the  fitness  of  the  expression  there 
used,  and  the  unfitness  of  such  an  expression  here. 

If,  then,  the  sentence  refers  to  God,  it  must  be  regarded,  in  our 
judgment,  as  a  doxology  in  the  ordinary  and  strict  sense,  God  be  blessed, 
and  the  doxology  must  include  all  the  words,  and  not  <?;<)?  £iJ?.opjTd^ 
eig  Tubq  alwvaq  only. 

But,  admitting  both  of  these  points,  are  the  words  to  read  as  in 
{d.)  or  as  in  {a.)  ?  We  think  that  here,  again,  (d.)  is  to  have  the 
preference.  By  adopting  (d.)  we  have  the  sentence  in  a  form  which 
may  possibly  present  that  emphatic  prominence  of  the  subject  which  is 
claimed  as  the  reason  for  placing  it  before  the  doxological  word. 
"He  who  is  over  all,  God,"  can  perhaps  describe  God  as  the  object 
of  praise  because  his  providential  rule  has  bestowed  the  blessings. 
"He  who  is  God  over  all"  is  a  phrase,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
naturally  adapted  to  express  the  simple  idea  of  God's  exaltation  and 
dominion. 

The  suggestion  of  the  American  Revisers,  therefore,  is  the  one 
which  seems  most  deserving  of  adoption  for  the  marginal  note.  The 
interpretation,  however,  which  places  the  period  after  Tzdvrwy,  and 
connects  "who  is  over  all"  with  Christ, — making  the  doxology  to  be 
God  be  blessed /or  ever,  —may  also  be  worthy  of  record  in  the  Revision. 
But  this  must  be  considered  as  doubtful. 

We  close  our  paper  with  two  or  three  remarks  not  in  the  imme- 
diate line  0/  the  argument. 

Firs/.  It  is  not  vital  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  to 
find  the  declaration  that  he  is  God  in  this  verse.  The  Apostle  Paul 
may  have  believed  that  his  Lord  and  Saviour  was  Divine,  and  may 
teach  this  in  his  Epistles ;  and  yet  he  may  have  chosen  to  limit  him- 
self in  the  use  of  the  name,  God,  so  far  as  to  apply  it  to  the  Father 
only.  If,  then,  it  be  discovered,  beyond  question,  that  he  never  in 
any  single  instance  uses  the  word  Oeog  of  Christ,  the  doctrine  may 
still  be  unshaken.  The  more  careful  and  systematic  study  of  the 
New  Testament  has  been  showing  the  Christian  Church,  in  recent 
times,  that  its  truths  are  founded  less  upon  individual  verses  or  proof 
texts,  and  more  upon  the  great  and  pervading  thought  which  fills  all 
its  books.  In  this  great  and  pervading  thought,  as  relating  to  our 
Lord,  we  find  the  declaration  of  his  Divine  nature ;  a  declaration 
which  stands  fast  and  abides,  though  the  interpretation  of  particular 
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sentences  may  change  as  time  passes  on.  If,  however,  this  verse  does 
contain  the  apostolic  testimony  that  Christ  is  God,  it  is  a  direct  affir- 
mation of  what  the  opposite  doctrine  would  deny,  and  excludes  that 
doctrine  altogether. 

We  may  add,  in  this  connection,  that,  if  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
divinity  be  established  from  other  passages  or  other  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  this  fact,  by  itself,  will  not  prove  that  Oedq  here  refers  to. 
him.  It  will  only  add  to  and  confirm  the  probability  derived  from 
the  examination  of  the  verse,  that  it  has  this  reference. 

Secondly.  The  presentation  of  the  subject,  which  has  been  made, 
shows  the  groundlessness  and  inappropriateness  of  the  extreme  asser- 
tions which  have  been  indulged  in  by  advocates  of  both  views  of  this 
passage.  It  has  been  declared,  on  the  one  hand,  by  those  who  refer 
the  words  to  Christ  that  the  rules  of  construction  absolutely  exclude 
any  other  reference  ;  that  doctrinal  prejudice  alone  has  been  the 
cause  of  any  denial  of  this  explanation  ;  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
such  denial  which  is  founded  in  reason  ;  that  it  argues  mental  or 
moral  blindness,  even,  to  support  the  opposite  view.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  affirmed  that  the  interpretation  which  does  not 
apply  the  sentence  to  God  as  a  doxology  is  impossible,  if  the  rules 
and  principles  of  the  Greek  language  are  considered  ;  and  that  it  is, 
indeed,  little  short  of  absurd.  The  fair  and  unprejudiced  considera-. 
tion  of  the  words  draws  us  away  from  all  such  extravagant  statements, 
and  brings  us  to  the  calm  inquiry  into  the  arguments  for  both  sides, 
and  the  decision  as  to  the  probabilities  within  the  sphere  of  language 
and  grammatical  construction.  The  presence  of  the  two  renderings 
in  the  Revised  Version,  as  it  comes  into  general  use,  will  tend  to 
make  all  theologians  and  readers  recognize  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  both  renderings,  while  yet  there  is  a  probability  that  the  one  given 
in  the  text  is  correct. 

Thirdly.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  of  the  most  prominent 
opponents  of  the  reference  of  the  passage  to  Christ — such  writers,  for 
example,  as  de  Wette,  Grimm,  Riickert,  Meyer,  Jowett — each  one 
admits  a  peculiar  force  as  belonging  to  some  particular  argument 
among  those  which  are  urged  in  favor  of  that  reference.  Riickert 
says,  that  the  naturalness  of  the  connection  of  6  wy  with  yptazoq 
points  strongly  towards  this  understanding  of  the  clause,  and  that  the 
sentence  moves  on  most  fitly  and  satisfactorily  in  this  way.  de  Wette 
remarks  that  the  demand  for  a  contrast,  which  is  found  in  to  zard 
adpy.a,  is  the  point  of  most  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  and  he  evi- 
dently regards  it  as  of  serious  moment.  Jowett  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  omission  of  the  verb,  "the  defective  and  awkward  grammar," 
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is  the  strongest  objection  to  the  interpretation  as  a  doxology  to  God. 
Grimm  states  that  the  inappropriateness  of  using  6  mv  i-\  Tzdvzcuv,  in 
this  connection,  with  respect  to  God — that  is,  as  describing  his  rela- 
tion to  the  blessings  of  the  Israelites — is  the  thing  which  holds  his 
mind  back  from  applying  the  phrase  to  God.  Meyer  allows  the  force 
of  eveiything,  as  it  were,  except  for  the  want  of  instances  elsewhere 
in  which  the  Apostolic  writers  use  0^6^  of  Christ.  We  cannot  but 
regard  the  fact  that  these  scholars  find  a  strength  in  the  various  argu- 
ments, which  it  is  hard  to  overcome — one  looking  upon  one  point  as 
presenting  very  serious  difficulty,  and  another  upon  another,  until,  as 
we  read  what  is  said  by  them  all,  we  see  that  they  are  pressed  by  the 
weight  of  all  the  considerations — as  showing  that  there  is  a  real  force 
in  each  one,  taken  by  itself,  and  a  cumulative  force  in  the  sum  of 
them,  when  united  together.  If  such  advocates  of  the  opposite  view 
acknowledge  that  the  argument,  from  stage  to  stage,  causes  even 
themselves  to  give  it  their  most  respectful  consideration,  the  position 
of  those  who  interpret  the  clause  of  Christ  must  be  a  strong  one,  and 
the  reasons  which  support  it  must  be  such  as  ought  to  influence  can- 
did minds. 

We  have  set  forth  these  reasons  and  defended  this  position,  with  a 
due  estimate  as  we  trust,  and  with  a  fair  presentation,  of  what  is 
_  urged  upon  the  other  side.  The  interpreter  is  called,  by  the  very 
duties  and  obligations  of  his  profession,  to  be  a  calm,  honest,  unpre- 
judiced inquirer  after  truth — to  be  a  judge,  not  an  interested  ad- 
vocate. 
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A  Paraphrase  of  the  Song  of  Deborah. 


BY    PROF,    THOMAS    H.     RICH. 


That  the  strong  in  Israel  laid  bare  their  strength  ; 
That  the  people  caoie  to  battle  willingly  ; 
Praise  ye  the  Lord  ! 

Hear,  O  ye  kings  of  earth  !  ye  princes,  lend  your  ear  ! 
I,  of  the  Lord,  I  fain  would  sing;  would  touch  the  harp, 
In  honor  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel  ! 

Lord,  when  Thou  wentst  our  from  Seir  ; 
When  Thou  didst  march  from  Edom's  field  ; 

Earth  quaked  ;  yea,  heaven  dissolved  ; 

Yea,  clouds  dissolved  in  rain  ! 
Mountains  shook  at  presence  of  the  Lord  ;^ 
Sinai  there,  at  presence  of  the  Lord, 
The  God  of  Israel ! 

In  days  of  Shamgar,  Anath's  son  ; 
In  days  of  Jael,  idle  lay  the  ways  ; 
And  such  as  follow  trodden  paths. 

Went  ways  circuitous. 
Idle  lay  the  villages  in  Israel — idle, 
Until  I,  Deborah,  arose — arose. 
And  like  a  mother  wrought  for  Israel. 

He  chose  new  gods  ; 
Then  war  was  at  his  gates  ; 
Nor  shield  appeared,  nor  lance, 
'Mong  Israel's  forty  thousand  men. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  leaders  of  Israel  ; 
To  the  people  that  came  to  battle  willingly  ; 
Praise  ye  the  Lord  ! 
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Ye,  who  on  white  asses  ride  ; 
Ye,  who  on  rich  carpets  sit ; 
And  ye,  who  tread  the  way,  in  toil  for  bread  ; 

Muse  on  the  victory  ! 
For  voice  of  archers  at  the  water  troughs — 
There  be  rehearsed  the  righteous  acts  the  Lord  hath  done  ; 
His  righteous  acts  done  for  his  villages  in  Israel. 

Then  from  their  refuges  on  high. 
The  people  of  the  Lord  came  to  their  gates  again, 
No  foe  to  fear  ! 

Awake,  Deborah,  awake  ! 
Awake,  awake,  the  triumph  sing  ! 
Up,  Barak,  Abinoam's  son, 
And  lead  thy  captives  to  captivity  ! 

Then,  a  remnant  of  the  nation's  noblemen, 

Down  to  the  battle  came  ; 
The  Lord  among  those  heroes— joy  to  me — 

Came  down  to  Jezreel  ! 
From  Ephraim — they  rooted  in  Mount  Amalek. 

Next  thee  Benjamin,  joined  with  thy  hosts. 
From  Machir,  leaders  with  their  trains  came  down  ; 
And  out  of  Zebulon  they  onward  march, 

With  captain's  staff. 
And  princes  of  Issachar  with  Deborah  league  ; 

And  Issachar  like  Barak  brave, 
Down  to  the  vale  his  feet  impel. 

By  streams  of  Reuben,  were  determinations  great. 

Why  tarrying  still  amid  the  fold  ? 

Is  bleat  of  flock  so  sweet  to  hear  ? 
At  streams  of  Reuben,  were  deliberations  great ; 
But  none  the  battle  sought ! 

Gilead  beyond  Jordan  rests  ; 
And  Dan — why  sojourns  he  in  ships  ? 

Asher  by  the  seashore  abides. 
And  at  his  havens  resteth  quietly. 

Zebulon  is  a  people  that  accounts  it  nought  to  die  ! 
And  Naphtali,  of  mountain  home  1 

Kings  came  ;  they  fought. 
Then  kings  of  Canaan  fought  ; 
At  Tanaach,  by  waters  of  Megiddo — 
Spoil  of  silver  failed  to  take  ! 
The  Heavens  against  them  fought ; 
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The  stars  their  courses  left  to  fight  with  Sisera. 

Kishon's  brook  swept  them  away — 
Brook  of  ancient  days — Kishon's  brook. 

My  soul  contemns  their  strength  ! 

Then  hoofs  of  horses  smote  the  ground  ; 

For  on  and  on  their  warriors  dashed — 

A  troubled  multitude  ! 

Curse  ye  Meroz,  saith  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  ; 
Curse,  curse  ye  her  inhabitants, 
Coming  not  to  help  the  Lord — 
To  help  the  Lord  amid  the  heroes  of  the  land. 

Jael,  Kenite  Heber's  wife — 
Let  her,  beyond  women  blessed  be  ! 

Beyond  women,  who  in  tents  abide. 
Let  her  blessed  be  ! 

Water  he  asked,  she  gave  him  milk  ; 

In  costly  bowl  she  offered  cream. 

But  deep  his  sleep,  within  her  tent, 

Her  hand  out  to  the  nail  she  stretched, 
And  her  right  hand  to  hammer  used  in  toil  ; 
And  hammered  Sisera  ;  she  brake  his  head  ; 
And  crushed,  and  pierced  his  temples  through. 
At  her  feet  he  sank,  he  fell,  he  lay  ; 
At  her  feet  he  sank,  he  fell ; 
Where  he  sank,  there  he  fell — a  worthless  thing. 

Through  the  window  there  looks  forth,  and  cries  aloud- 
Through  the  lattice — the  mother  of  Sisera  : 
Why  does  his  chariot  delay  to  come  ! 

Why  step  his  steeds  so  slow  ! 

t 

The  wisest  of  her  princesses  reply — 

But  her  own  word  she  still  repeats  unto  herself — 

"  Surely  they  booty  find  and  share  ; 
A  maiden,  two  maidens,  for  each  man  ; 

Booty  of  garments  bright  for  Sisera  ; 

Booty  of  garments  bright,  with  needle  wrought ; 
A  garment  bright,  on  both  sides  wrought — 
Booty  for  me  to  wear  ! 

So  perish  all  who  hate  Thee,  Lord  ! 

But  them  who  love  Him — 

Let  them  like  the  sun  go  forth, 

In  strength  of  victory  ! 
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The  Babylonian  Element  in  Ezekiel. 


BY    PROF.    C.     H.    TOY,    D.    D. 


§  I.     EZEKIEL'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  BABYLON. 

I.  The  almost  complete  silence  of  the  earlier  prophets,  down  to 
the  end  of  the  7th  century,  B.  C,  in  respect  to  the  Babylonian  king- 
dom, is  what  we  should  expect  from  the  political  relations  of  the 
time,  and  the  method  of  the  prophetic  exhortations.  The  prophets 
were  practical  preachers  and  statesmen,  who  dealt  with  foreign  nations 
only  as  these  came  into  actual  contact  with  Israel,  and  from  the  time  of 
Amos  to  that  of  Jeremiah  Babylon  was  merely  a  restless,  hardly-man- 
aged dependency  of  Assyria,  with  no  important  independent  political 
power,  not  formidable  as  an  enemy,  or  valuable  as  a  friend.  After 
various  revolts  and  wars  it  was  finally  completely  subdued  B.  C, 
710  by  Sargon,  who  took  the  tide  of  King  of  Babylon,  and  held  his 
court  in  the  city  probably  for  several  years;  and  it  seems  to  be  just  at 
this  time  that  Micah  declared  (ch.  iv.  10)  that  Judah  should  be  carried 
away  out  of  the  city  into  the  country  and  as  far  as  Babylon.  It  was 
not  long  after  the  destructive  expedition  of  Sargon  into  southern  Pal- 
estine, which  filled  the  land  with  dismay  (B.  C.  712  or  711),  and  was 
not  improbably  connected  with  the  embassy  of  i\Iarduk-bal-iddin  (Isa. 
xxxix.),  who  before  his  last,  ill-fated  struggle  for  independence,  may 
have  wished  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  petty  kings  of  Palestine. 
The  genuineness  of  the  prediction  ascribed  to  the  prophet  Isaiah  in 
Isa.  xxxix.,  2  Kings  xx.  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  doubtful,  seeing 
that  this  whole  historical  insertion  (chs.  xxxvi. -xxxix. )  bears  the 
marks  of  a  later  date,  and  the  book  of  Kings  belongs  to  the  period  of 
the  exile.  The  mention  of  Babylon  in  Micah,  then,  the  only  one 
certainly  earlier  than  Jeremiah,  is  nothing  but  a  consequence  of  the 
temporary  position  of  the  King  of  Assyria  in  that  city,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  a  kingdom  of  Babylon.  The  sole  mention  of  this  last 
is  found  in  the  prediction  of  Isaiah,  if  this  be  genuine. 
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2.  In  B,  C.  625  the  Assyrian  empire  fell  before  the  attack  of  the 
Medes  and  Babylonians,  who  divided  its  territory  between  them,  Pal- 
estine naturally  falling  to  the  latter;  Josiah,  King  of  Judah,  became 
a  vassal  of  Babylon  and  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  Pharaoh 
Necho  from  marching  against  his  suzerain.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  as- 
sumed the  same  friendly  attitude  towards  Babylon,  opposed  with  all 
his  might  alliance  with  Egypt  and  rebellion  against  Nebuchadrezzar, 
wrote  to  the  captives  to  make  themselves  at  home  in  the  land  of  their 
exile,  and  carried  his  advocacy  of  the  Babylonian  supremacy  so  far  as 
to  incur  the  suspicion  of  treachery  to  his  own  country,  and  the  hearty 
hatred  of  the  national  party.  He  spoke  no  word  against  Babylon, 
but  predicted  a  speedy  return  of  Israel  to  their  own  land. 

3.  On  this  point  Ezekiel  is  completely  at  one  with  Jeremiah — 
while  he  looks  to  his  people's  restoration  to  Canaan,  he  is  thor- 
oughly friendly  to  Babylon.  He  sides  with  Nebuchadrezzar  against 
Egypt  and  Tyre — ^^promises  to  the  Babylonian  King  the  spoil  of  the 
latter  (xxvi.  7-14),  and  when  his  attack  had  failed*  gives  him  Egypt 
in  compensation  (xxix.  18-20).  In  portraying  the  attack  of  Gog  on 
Israel,  the  allies  whom  he  assigns  to  the  northern  horde  are  nearly 
identical  with  the  allies  of  Tyre  the  enemy  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  He 
has  no  word  of  blame  or  reproof  for  the  King  of  Babylon — he 
does  not  denounce  him  for  holding  Israel  in  captivity — when  the 
tidings  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  come,  it  is  not  against  the  conqueror 
but  against  Israel  that  he  lifts  up  his  voice  (xxxiii.  21-29) — ^^^  judg- 
ment of  God  on  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom  and  Philistia  is  announced 
for  their  hostility  to  Israel,  but  there  is  no  word  of  judgment  on 
Babylon.  This  forbearance  is  extended  to  the  Babylonian  religion. 
The  idolatry  of  Israel  is  denounced,  the  idols  of  Egypt  are  to  be  de- 
stroyed, but  Bel  and  Nebo  and  Marduk,  Nebuchadrezzar's  special 
god  are  unmentioned. 

4.  All  this  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  tone  of  later  prophecies, 
asjer.  1,,  li.;  Isa.  xiii.,  xiv.,  xlvi.  xlvii,  in  which  Babylon  is  treated  as 
the  enemy  of  Israel,  and  therefore  to  be  punished  with  destruction. 

5.  The  difference  of  tone  is  explained  by  the  difference  of  the  his- 
torical circumstances.  To  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  Babylon  was  the 
supreme  political  power  of  the  world,  victorious  overall  enemies,  firmly 
established,  and  therefore  the  safest  guardian  of  Israel.  They  saw 
that  it  would  be  madness  in  a  petty  kingdom  in  Palestine  to  set  itself 

*Whether  Nebuchadrezzar  took  Tyre  or  not  (on  which  point  Josephus' 
citation  of  authorities  seems  to  me  to  amount  to  little),  still  the 
prophet  says  that  neither  he  nor  his  army  had  wages  for  his  service 
against  Tyre. 
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up  against  this  overwhelming  force.  They  believed  that  God's  prov- 
idence now  pointed  to  submission;  that,  as  he  used  the  Babylonian 
King  to  chastise  sinful  Israel,  so  he  had  his  own  plans  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  people  to  national  dignity  and  righteous  prosperity,  and 
that  those  plans  could  be  carried  out  only  by  yielding  to  the  superior 
strength  of  Babylon,  repenting  of  sin,  turning  t9  Yahwe  and  hus- 
banding the  national  resources  for  the  future. 

The  aspect  of  things  naturally  changed  when  Cyrus  entered  on  his 
conquering  career,  and  approached  the  Euphrates.  The  prophets 
looked  on  him  as  the  agent  of  the  glorious  deliverance  that  God  had  in 
store  for  Israel.  Babylon,  on  the  other  hand,  was  now  regarded  as  the 
oppressive  power  that  held  the  chosen  people  back  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  rights — this  power  must  be  crushed  in  order  that  Israel 
may  be  restored.  In  the  second  Isaiah  and  Jer.  1.  and  li.  there  is  no 
friendly  feeling  for  Babylon,  nothing  but  bitter  reproach  for  its  pride, 
sarcasm  for  its  religion,  and  exultation  over  its  approaching  downfall. 

This  prophetic  point  of  view  is  not  ethical  or  religious,  but  na- 
tional. The  Babylon  of  Ezekiel  was  not  less  proud,  oppressive  and 
idolatrous  than  that  of  the  second  Isaiah.  There  is  no  indication 
that  the  policy  of  Nabunahid,  who  surrendered  to  Cyrus,  was  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Nebuchadrezzar  who  destroyed  Jerusalem.  The 
Babylonian  treatment  of  the  Jewish  exiles  appears  to  have  been 
humane  and  liberal  throughout.  But  in  the  days  of  Ezekiel  Israel's 
hope  was  in  keeping  quiet  and  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
Babylon,  and  the  prophet  has  no  word  to  say  against  its  moral  and 
religious  character;  in  the  days  of  Cyrus  the  hope  of  Israel  was  in 
Babylon's  overthrow,  and  the  prophets  of  the  time  freely  denounce  it 
on  ethical  and  religious  grounds.  They  were  single-minded  in  their 
devotion  to  their  people — they  held  up  for  them  the  standard  of  holi- 
nesss  of  life  as  the  condition  of  Yahwe's  favor — nevertheless  their  judg- 
ment of  foreign  nations  was  determined  by  the  political  relation  of 
these  to  Israel. 

6.  Ezekiel,  then,  is  definitely  on  the  side  of  Babylon.  He  sees 
no  hope  of  present  independence  for  Israel,  and  his  utterances  consist 
almost  entirely  of  castigation  of  his  people's  sins,  and  elaboration  of 
a  plan  of  national  life  for  the  restoration.  It  does  not  appear  that  his 
sympathy  with  Babylon  brought  him  into  disfavor  with  the  people. 
They  were  deaf,  indeed,  to  his  exhortations  (xxxiii.  32),  but  the  elders 
came  to  inquire  of  Yahwe  through  him  (xx,  i),  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  uniformly  treated  with  respect. 
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§  II.     BABYLONIAN  IDEAS. 

1.  Ezekiel's  position  would  naturally  bring  him  into  contact  with 
Babylonian  ideas,  and  his  friendly  attitude  towards  the  country  would 
predispose  him  to  accept  them  in  so  far  as  this  was  not  inconsistent 
with  his  loyalty  to  his  own  people  and  religion.  How  far  the  books 
of  the  public  libraries  at  Babylon  and  elsewhere  would  be  accessible  to 
him  we  have  no  means  of  knowing;  but  a  residence  of  thirty  years 
must  have  taught  him  much.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  says  so 
little  of  Babylonian  customs  and  ideas;  the  reports  of  such  an  observer 
would  have  been  of  the  highest  value  for  us.  As  it  is,  we  have  only 
one  or  two  general  hints  besides  the  history  of  the   Garden  of  Eden. 

2.  The  belomancy  described  in  xxi.  26  f  (Eng.  Vers.  21  f )  was  a 
common  practice  in  Babylon  and  elsewhere.  It  is  referred  to  nowhere 
else  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  is  natural  in  the  mouth  of  Ezekiel, 
who  might  have  seen  the  ceremony  performed,  as  we  now  have  it 
figured  on  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monuments  (see  Lenormant,  La 
Divination,  ch.   JI. ) 

The  first  date  of  the  beginning  of  Ezekiel's  ministry  (chap.  i.  1) 
seems  also  to  be  reckoned  from  the  era  of  Nabopalassar  B.  C.  625,  from 
which  to  594  would  be  about  thirty  years.  The  only  other  sup- 
position that  has  any  plausibility,  namely,  that  the  prophet  gives  the 
year  of  his  own  life,  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  phraseology,  which 
is  in  the  manner  of  reckoning  from  a  chronological  epoch;  nowhere 
else  is  such  a  mode  of  giving  a  man's  age  found.  This  date  (verse 
.1)  seems  to  be  from  the  prophet  himself;  the  second  date  (verse  2), 
which  gives  the  Jewish  reckoning,  is  from  the  hand  of  an  editor,  who 
speaks  of  Ezekiel  in  the  third  person.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
Ezekiel  had  adopted  the  Babylonian  mode  of  reckoning  time,  an  in- 
dication that  he  had  not  held  himself  aloof  from  the  life  of  the  nation 
in  whose  midst  his  lot  was  cast. 

3.  Another  apparent  point  of  contact  between  Ezekiel  and 
Babylon,  I  mean  his  use  of  Eden  and  the  cherub,  requires  more  care- 
ful consideration. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  occurrence  of  those  words  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  whiDse  date  can  be  fixed  with  some  approach  to 
exactness. 

Outside  of  the  Pentateuch  Eden,  as  the  name  of  the  primeval  par- 
adise, is  found  only  twice  in  other  books  than  Ezekiel.  Isa.  11.  3 
mentions  it  simply  as  the  "garden  of  Yahwe,"  a  type  of  fertility  and 
gladness;  I  hold  this  passage  to  belong  to  about  B,  C.  540.  With 
this  may  be  compared  Gen.  xiii.  10,  where  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  is 
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similarly  compared  to  the  "Garden  of  Yahwe";  in  Gen.  ii.,  iii.,  the 
name  is  the  "garden  of  Eden,"  or  simply  the  "garden."  In  Joel 
ii.  3  this  fuller  phrase  also  occurs:  the  land  is  likened  to  the  "gar- 
den of  Eden."  The  prophecy  of  Joel  seems  to  me  to  be  post-exilian. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  date  of  Isa, 
xl.-lxvi.  and  Joel.  In  regard  to  the  latter  I  will  only  say  that  the 
reference  to  the  temple  as  existing  (i.  14)  and  to  the  people  as  being 
partly  in  captivity  (iv.  i,  2),  the  mention  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  and 
Philistia  as  principal  enemies  of  Israel  (iv.  4-6)  together  with  Edom 
and  Egypt,  the  silence  respecting  a  King  of  Judah,  and  the  general 
religious  phraseology  appears  to  me  to  point  to  a  time  not  long  after 
the  building  of  the  second  temple.  If  this  view  is  correct,  reference 
to  Eden  outside  of  the  Pentateuch  does  not  occur  before  Ezekiel.  If 
Joel  be  put  just  before  the  exile  or  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century  B.  C,  there  is  still  nothing  more  than  a  bare  mention  of 
Eden  except  in  Ezekiel  and  the  Pentateuch. 

A  similar  remark  may  be  made  of  the  cherub.  Leaving  out  the 
general  reference  in  the  post-exilian  psalm  civ.  3,  4,  we  find  outside 
of  Ezekiel  and  the  Pentateuch  only  Ps.  xviii.  11,  where  the  cherub  is 
a  personification  of  the  thunder-cloud  or  a  symbolical  creature,  its 
form  not  described,  which  somehow  stands  in  connection  with  this 
phenomenon.  There  is  the  related  conception  of  the  seraph  in  Isa. 
vi.  Both  of  these  appear  to  belong  to  the  popular  idea  of  the  Israelites, 
and  may  date  from  the  beginning  of  their  history. 

When  we  turn  to  Ezekiel  we  find  the  pictures  of  Eden  and  the 
cherub  drawn  with  remarkable  fulness  of  detail.  First  his  references 
to  Eden:  "Thou  hast  been  in  Eden  the  garden  of  God;  every  precious 
stone  was  thy  covering  .  .  .  the  workmanship  of  thy  tabrets 
and  of  thy  pipes  (or,  jewel-settings)  was  prepared  for  thee  in  the  day 
that  thou  wast  created  .  .  .  thou  wast  perfect  in  thy  ways  from 
the  day  that  thou  wast  created  till  iniquity  was  found  in  thee"  (xxviii. 
13,  15)  "The  cedars  in  the  Garden  of  God  could  not  hide  him;  the 
cypresses  were  not  like  his  boughs,  and  the  plane-trees  were  not  like 
his  branches"  (xxxi,  8).  The  resemblance  of  this  picture  to  that  in 
Genesis  and  its  greater  elaborateness  in  certain  respects  lie  on  the 
surface.  And  Ezekiel  recurs  to  it  again  and  again.  The  great  prom- 
inence that  he  gives  to  it  and  the  fulness  of  detail  into  which  he  enters 
indicate  special  interest  in  the  story  on  his  part  and  special  sources  of 
information.  Where  could  he  have  got  the  information  except  from 
Babylonia.'  And,  remembering  the  silence  of  all  Old  Testament 
writers  before  him  on  these  points,  does  it  not  become  probable  that 
it  is  now  for  the  first  time  that  the  Eden  history  takes  shape  among 
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the  Israelites,  and    that  it   was  incorporated  into  the   prepatriarchal 
narrative  after  the  exile? 

Ezekiel  has  three  different  representations  of  the  cherub:  i.  xxviii. 
14,  which  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  figure  in  Solomon's  temple — 
the  epithet  "covering"  being  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  cherubim 
"covered"  the  mercy-seat  with  their  wings  (i  K.  viii.  7;  Ex.  xxv.  20), 
the  "anointed"  either  referring  solely  to  the  king,  or  a  general 
epithet  of  the  cherub  as  a  part  of  the  sanctuary  which  was  consecrated 
by  anointing  (Ex.  xl.  9) — the  "holy  mountain  of  God"  may  be  the 
temple-hill,  or  it  may  be  specially  a  designation  of  the  altar  with  its 
burning  coals  or  "stones  of  fire"  (cp.  Isa.  vi.  6);  in  xlii.  15  the  altar 
is  called  "mountain  of  God"  Cp^^in)  and  "hearth  of  God"  (^X"!X  or 
^X''"1N)  S'S  being  the  center  and  essenceof  the  sacrificial  service;  in  the 
midst  of  this  hearth  the  cherub  is  said  to  walk  as  the  representative  of 
God  himself  or  of  his  ideally  perfect  creature  and  minister.  It  does 
not  appear  what  the  form  of  this  cherub  was  except  that  it  was  winged, 
and  the  Babylonian  monuments  present  nothing  similar  to  it.  I  pass 
it  by,  therefore,  with  the  single  remark  that,  as  a  Phenician  was  the 
designer  of  Solomon's  temple,  it  is  not  likely  that  its  cherub-figure  came 
from  Egypt,  it  was  more  probably  Babylonian  in  its  origin,  though 
we  are  unable  to  give  proofs  of  such  an  origin,  and  that,  as  to  the 
cherub  of  Exodus  in  the  Tabernacle,  our  opinion  of  its  form  will 
depend  on  our  view  of  the  date  and  historical  value  of  the  descriptions 
of  that  book.  2.  In  Ezekiel's  opening  vision  the  cherub-face  is  iden- 
tified in  one  place  (x.  14)  with  that  of  the  ox,  though  in  the  same 
connection  the  name  cherub  is  given  to  the  complex  living  creature 
with  its  four  faces  of  ox,  man,  lion  and  eagle  (ver.  i,  3,  &c. ) — the 
feet  were  those  of  a  calf,  but  the  general  appearance  was  human.  3. 
In  the  description  of  the  temple  (xli.  18,  19)  the  cherub  carved  on 
the  walls  had  only  two  faces,  lion  and  human,  and  this  is  all  that  is 
said  of  it.  It  may  be  assumed  that  these  last  two  forms  were  of 
Babylonian  origin;  Lenormant  gives  satisfactory  proof  of  this  in  his 
"  Origines  de  I'histoire,"  ch.  iii.  It  is  not  necessarily  true  that  the 
cherub-forms  were  bodily  copies  of  Babylonian  figures — the  prophet 
may  have  got  from  these  only  the  suggestion  of  composite  creatures, 
and  fashioned  his  material  to  suit  the  symbolism  he  had  in  mind. 
But  the  whole  conception  of  this  symbolism  seems  to  be  Babylonian 
in  form,  though  the  lofty  moral  and  religious  ideas  attached  to  it  by 
the  prophet  are  the  product  of  Israelitish  thought. 

4.  One  other  point  may  be  suggested — whether  Ezekiel  got  a  hint 
or  impulse  towards  a  more  completely  organized  religious  cultus  and 
ritual  from  the  Babylonians.      There  is  extant  no  codification  of  the 
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priestly  ritual  before  the  exile — we  are  left  to  gather  its  details  from 
the  rare  and  brief  statements  of  the  historical  books  and  the  psalms. 
While  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  we  have  the  Tora  as  it  was  con- 
ceived by  the  prophets  in  the  early  part  of  Josiah's  reign  or  perhaps  a 
half-century  before,  and  in  Leviticus  the  fully  developed  priestly  ritual 
of  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  and  later,  we  find  only  in  Ezekiel 
any  formal  statement  of  temple-ritual  in  the  times  preceding  Ezra's 
visit  to  Jerusalem  from  Babylon.  That  there  was  such  a  ritual  we 
may  take  it  for  granted,  and  we  may  be  equally  sure  that  Ezekiel's 
sketch  was  not  inferior  in  fulness  of  elaboration  to  what  existed  before 
him.  What  led  him  to  draw  up  this  complete  scheme  of  temple- 
service,  found  in  chs.  xliii.-xlvi.  of  his  book  ?  Jeremiah,  in  whom, 
however,  the  priest  seems  to  have  been  sunk  in  the  prophet,  thought 
of  nothing  of  this  sort.  Hilkiah,  who  was  high-priest  under  Josiah 
when  the  book  of  the  Tora  was  found  in  the  temple,  attempted  no 
codification — this  was  left  to  the  priest-prophet  of  the  Babylonian 
exile. 

Now  there  was  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  to  force  on  Ezekiel's  attention  the  necessity  of  some  such 
rigid  ritual  scheme  of  national  life  as  he  gives  in  the  last  chapters  of 
his  book.  The  nation  seemed  to  him  going  to  pieces  politically,  and 
morally  and  religiously;  the  main  reason  of  this  was  their  faithlessness 
to  their  God,  their  neglect  of  his  worship,  and  this  worship  would  be 
secured  by  a  strict  temple-law.  The  restored  nation  must  be  guided 
by  a  mpre  definite  rule  of  service  than  had  hitherto  existed. 

This  is  true.  Yet  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  whether  the  idea  of  pre- 
senting this  better  defined  scheme  was  not  fostered  and  brought  to 
maturity  by  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
was  living.  We  have  already  seen  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  in 
somewhat  close  contact  with  them,  that  he  had  opportunity  of  know- 
ing their  customs,  that  he  possibly  admired  and  honored  this  nation 
whose  dread  king  was  so  potent  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
God  of  Israel  for  carrying  out  his  designs.  The  Jews  were  never  in 
these  early  times,  as  they  have  never  since  been,  averse  to  getting 
suggestions  from  their  neighbors.  In  Ezekiel's  time  the  Babylonian 
cultus  was  not  only  elaborate,  but  was  recorded  in  books.  The 
numerous  and  splendid  ceremonies,  the  offerings,  the  interpretation 
of  omens,  the  celebration  of  feast-days  of  deities  required  the  con- 
stant care  of  a  host  of  priests,  who  were  supported  by  the  gifts  of  the 
worshipers  and  from  the  property  attached  to  the  temples.  It  was  a 
religious  organization  far  in  advance  of  that  which  existed  in  Israel, 
and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  acquaintance  with  so  well  arranged  a 
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system  suggested  to  the  prophet  the  desirability  of  something  like  it 
for  his  own  people. 

There  are  not  data  for  a  detailed  comparison  between  Ezekiel's 
scheme  and  the  Babylonian  temple-organization,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
he  took  from  the  latter  much  more  than  the  general  idea.  The 
materials  were  already  at  hand  in  existing  customs,  which  he  had 
merely  to  develop  and  systematize.  The  provision  that  would  most 
naturally  suggest  a  borrowing  is  the  assignment  of  land  near  the 
temple  to  the  priests — an  arrangement  that  then  existed  in  Babylon, 
but  seems  not  to  have  existed  in  Israel  up  to  that  time. 

So  far  as  appears,  the  movement  for  a  stricter  ritual,  which  cul- 
minated in  Ezra's  visit  to  Jerusalem,  originated  with  Ezekiel.  Its 
influence  on  the  succeeding  history  of  the  Jews  is  familiar — it  gath- 
ered up  the  formal  elements  of  the  nation's  religious  life  into  a  mass, 
and  carried  it  on  to  the  point  that  called  for  the  prophetic  protest  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  the  completion  of  Israel's  spiritual  develop- 
ment in  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  such  a  borrowing  as  this  in  no 
wise  detracts  from  the  true  religious  originality  of  Israel.  The  nation 
cast  the  materials  thus  gained  from  other  peoples  into  the  crucible  of 
its  own  thought,  and  thence  produced  ideas,  whose  superiority  to  those 
of  the  Babylonians  is  demonstrated  by  the  history  of  the  world.  To 
trace  the  genesis  of  Jewish  religious  forms  and  ideas  is  to  follow  the 
guidance  of  God  by  which  the  Jews  became  the  religious  teachers  of 
the  world  and  prepared  the  way  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Whatever  the 
seed,  and  whatever  the  soil  into  which  it  was  cast,  the  fruit  was  no 
less  the  creation  of  the  Divine  maker  of  all  things,  in  whose  hands 
all  the  experiences  of  Israel  were  fashioned  into  a  form  destined  to 
be  one  of  the  great  educating  influences  of  the  race. 
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On  the  Use  of  2b  and  Kapdia  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 


BY    PROF.    D.    R.    GOODWIN,    D.    D.,     LL.    D. 


The  word  2"?,  with  its  cognates,  22*^,  &c  ,  designates  the  heart,  in 

the  first  place,  of  course,  as  the  physical  organ,  the  centre  of  life;  and 
one  is  tempted  to  suspect  some  genetical  relation  to  the  German  Leben 
and  our  English  word  "life."  Then,  it  stands  for  the  central  part  in 
general,  the  inside,  and  so  for  the  interior  man  as  manifesting  himself 
in  all  his  various  activities,  in  his  desires,  affections,  emotions,  pas- 
sions, purposes,  his  thoughts,  perceptions,  imaginations,  his  wisdom, 
knowledge,  skill,  his  beliefs  and  his  reasonings,  his  memory  and  his 
consciousness.  It  is  not  especially  confined  to  the  feelings  and  moral 
acts  in  distinction  from  the  intellectual,  except  as  there  is  more  fre- 
quent occasion  for  its  use  in  the  former  application  than  in  the  latter. 
It  designates  the  central  basis  for  the  functions  of  the  whole  inner 
man. 

These  words,  2^.,  22t?,  &c.,  are  more  frequently  translated  "mind" 

in  our  received  version  of  the  Old  Testament  than  any  other  word, 
including  such  cases  as  "dead  man  out  of  mind,"  "  bring  to  mind," 
"  remember  or  come  to  mind,"  "  this  I  recall  to  mind,"  &c.  For 
this  purpose,  t^'p^  and   niT  come  next  in  frequency. 

I.    Under  ^'p  are  included  such  expressions  as  "imagination  of  the 

thoughts  of  his  heart,"  "imagination  of  man's  heart,"  Gen.  vi.  5; 
viii.  21;  also  in  Zechariah  and  in  Jeremiah  many  times;  "  said  in  his 
heart,"  Gen.  xvii.  17;  "speaking  in  my  heart,"  xxiv.  45  ;  "wise- 
hearted,"/,  e.  skilful,  Exod.  xxxi.  6  ;  "wisdom  of  heart,"  xxxv.  35; 
"in  whose  heart  the  Lord  hath  put  wisdom,"   i.  e.  skill,  xxxvi.  2; 
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"an  heart  to  perceive,"  Deut.  xxix.  4  ;  "  in  the  imagination  of  mine 
heart,"  xxix.  19  ;  "  told  all  his  heart,"  i.  e.  all  he  knew,  Jud,  xvi.  17; 
"  an  understanding  heart,"  JJD'ii^'  27,    i  Kings  iii.  9  ;   "I  have  given 

thee  a  wise  heart,"  iii.  12  ;  "feignest  them  out  of  thine  own  heart," 
Neh.  vi.  8;  "meditation  of  my  heart,  "Ps.  xix.  14;  xlix.  3;  "thoughts 
of  his  heart,"  xxxiii.  11  ;  "heart  inditing  a  good  matter,"  xlv.  i  ; 
"write  on  the  table  of  thine  heart,"  Prov,  iii,  3  ;  "thine  heart  retain 
my  words,"  iv.  4;  "heart  seeketh  knowledge,"  xv,  14;  "a  man's 
heart  deviseth  his  way,"  xvi.  9;  "my  heart  had  great  experience  of  wis- 
dom," Eccles.  i.  16;  "  a  wise  man's  heart  discerneth  both  time," 
&c.,  viii.  5  ;   "consider  in  his  heart,"  Isa.  xliv.  19. 

^^Jp  is  used  in  such  cases  as    "consider  in  thine  heart,"  Deut.  iv. 

39  ;  "thought  in  thy  heart,"  xv.  9  ;  "ye  know  in  all  your  hearts," 
Josh,  xxiii.  14  ;  "  understand  with  their  heart,"  Isa.  vi.  10  ;  "heart 
of  the  rash  shall  understand,"  xxxii.  4;  "thoughts  of  thy  heart," 
Dan.  ii.  30;  "beast's  heart  given,"  iv.  16  :  v.  21  :  and  vii.  4  ; 
"shut  their  hearts  (fern,  pi.)  that  they  cannot  understand,"  Isa, 
xliv.  18, 

i:?p2  is  used  for  the  affections  quite  as  familiarly  as  2D'!?,  and,  in  that 

sense,  is  translated  sometimes  "heart,"  but  generally  "soul,"' 

If  it  be  said,  as  to  the  connection  of  2^  with  wisdom,  that,  in  the 

Proverbs  and  elsewhere,  wisdom  is  a  moral  quality,  and  so  2^  in  the 

sense  of  the  affections  is  appropriately  used  with  it ;  let  it  be  observed 
that  I'^S,  nrS,  and  nilDH  are  also  used  in  connection  with  this  wis- 
dom, and  that  in  the  most  striking  cases,  as  (]*5,)  "O  ye  simple, 
understand  wisdom,"   Prov,  viii.  5;  (n2''3.)  "Get  understanding," 

"with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding,"  iv.  5  and  iv.  7  ;  "  counsel 
is  mine,  I  am  understanding,"  viii,  14  ;  "  the  knowledge  of  the  holy 
is  understanding,"  ix.  10;  (njlUri)  "bow  thine  ear  to  my  under- 
standing," v.  i;  "and  understanding  put  forth  her  voice,"  viii,  i  ; 
"  a  man  of  understanding  hath  wisdom,"  (note  that  it  is  not  the 
converse),  x.  23  ;  "a  man  of  understanding  walketh  uprightly,"  xv. 
21  ;  "is  of  an  excellent  spirit,"  xvii.  27.  So  Isa.  xi.  2,  "  the  spirit 
of  wisdom   and   understanding"    (n^a) ;  and    "ye  fools,  be  of  an 

understanding  heart,"  (j*2),  Prov.  viii.  5. 
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Kapdla. 

The  use  of  Kapdia  in  the  New  Testament  corresponds  almost  per- 
fectly to  that  of  2^  in  the  Old  Testament.    .  It  stands  for  the  mind, 

the  inner  man,  Lat.  animus: — thus,  "Think  evil  in  your  hearts," 
Matt  ix.  4;  " should  understand  with  their  heart,"  xiii.  15;  "out 
of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,"  xv.  19;  "  reasoning  in  their 
hearts,"  Mark  ii.  6  ;  "  not  doubt  in  his  heart,"  xi.  23  ;  "imagination 
of  their  hearts,"  Luke  i.  51  ;  "pondered  them  in  her  heart,"  ii.  19  ; 
"mused  in  their  hearts,"  iii.  15;  "slow  of  heart  to  believe,"  xxiv. 
25;  "  they  considered  not  for  their  heart  was  hardened,"  Mark  vi. 
52 ;  "  have  ye  your  hearts  hardened  }  .  .  .  do  ye  not  yet  under- 
stand.?" Mark  viii.  17,  because  they  did  not  apprehend  about  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees;  so  in  Acts  xix.  9,  " divers  were  hardened 
and  believed  not;"  "therefore,"  says  St.  John,  "  they  could  not 
believe  because  that  Esaias  said  again,  he  hath  blinded  their  eyes  and 
hardened  their  heart,  lest  they  should  .  .  .  understand  with 
their  heart";  and  so  for  other  cases  of  hardening  the  heart; — to 
"blind  the  mind"  and  "harden  the  heart,"  seem  to  be  parallel  ex- 
pressions for  the  same  thing  ; — again,  "  why  hast  thou  conceived  this 
thing  in  thine  heart.?"  Acts  v.  4  ;  "show  the  work  of  the  law  in  their 
hearts,  .  .  .  their  thoughts  accusing  or  excusing,"  Rom.  ii.  15; 
"shalt  believe  in  thine  heart,"  x.  9  ;  "neither  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  the  things,"  i  Cor.  ii.  9  ;  "written  in  our  hearts,"  iii. 
2  ;  "I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  hearts,  and  in  their  minds  will  I 
write  them,"  Heb.  x.  16  ;  "till  the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts,"  2 
Pet.  ii.  19. 

With  xap8ia  are  connected  dialuyia'ioi,  "  out  of  the  heart  proceed 
thoughts,"  Matt.  xv.  19;  Mark  vii.  21;  "thoughts  of  many  hearts," 
Luke  ii.  35;  "Jesus  perceived  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts,"  ix.  47; 
"why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts,"  xxiv.  38; — also  tv<?y/iij«r£j?, 
"  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,"  Heb.  iv.  12; 
iyOuniofiai,  "wherefore  think  ye  evil  in  your  hearts.?"  ^latt.  ix.  4; — 
also  i-hoia,  "if  perhaps  the  thought  of  thine  heart,"  Acts  viii.  22, 
and  "hast  thought,"  vo/uZtu,  viii.  20; — also  dcdvoca,  "imagination  of 
their  hearts,"  Luke  i.  51.  Jidvo'.a  is  also  used  in  the  moral  sense 
like  Kapdia,  "desires  of  the  flesh  and  the  mind,"  Eph.  ii.  3;  "ene- 
mies in  your  mind  by  wicked  works,"  Col.  i.  21;  "I  will  put  my 
laws  into  their  mind,"  Heb.  viii.  10;  "I  will  put  my  laws  into  their 
hearts,  and  in  their  minds  will  I  write  them,"  Heb.  x.  16;  "gird  up 
the  loins  of  your  mind,  be  sober,"  i  Pet.  i.  13;  "  Stir  up  your  pure 
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minds,"  2  Pet.  iii.  i; — also  hvoia,  "  arm  yourselves  likewise  with  the 
same  mind,"  i  Pet.  iv.  i; — also  vurjua,  "  their  minds  were  blinded 
.  .  .  for  the  veil  is  upon  their  heart,"  2  Cor.  iii.  14;  "hath 
blinded  the  mind  of  them  that  believe  not,"  2  Cor.  iv.  4;  "so  your 
minds  should  be  corrupted,"  xi.  3;  ''shall  keep  your  hearts  and 
minds,"  Phil.  iv.  7; — also  vouq,  "  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate 
mind,"  Rom.  i.  28;  "warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,"  vii.  23; 
"with  the  mind  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God,"  vii.  25;  "trans- 
formed by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,"  xii.  2;  "renewed  in  the  spirit 
of  your  mind,"  Eph.  iv.  23;  "  disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds," 
I  Tim.  vi.  5;  2  Tim.  iii.  8; — also  <pp6vqiia  and  fpoviu),  as  <pp6vrjiia 
ttapxi'iz,  Rom.  viii.  7;  and  (ppovr/iia  Tzysd/iaroq,  viii.  27;  <ppoviu)  rooro, 
Phil.  ii.  5;  "savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,"  Matt.  xvi.  23 
and  Mark  viii.  33;  "do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh,"  Rom.  viii.  5; 
— 2i\so  4'^X'^i  "minds  evil-affected,"  Acts  xiv.  2; — also,  finally,  and 
most  striking  of  all,  iitravoiu),  and  fisrdvoca  are  the  words  used  pre- 
cisely for  what  we  should  call  "  a  change  of  heart," — not  ij.tr ay.ap8 id. 
but  fisrayoca. 

Thus  27  and  xapSta  are  the  subject  or  seat,  not  only  of  the  affec- 
tions, but  of  thought,  imagination,  meditation,  memory,  perception, 
reflection,  knowledge,  skill,  belief,  judgment,  reasoning,  conscious- 
ness; and,  on  the  other  hand,  other  words  which  are  admitted  prop- 
erly to  refer  to  intellectual  operations  are  familiarly  used  also  for  the 
affections  and  all  the  moral  activities. 

The  word  <pprjv,  pi.  ippive-:,  standing  for  the  reins  or  kidneys,  or  the 
diaphragm  or  caul,  came  to  denote,  after  its  physical  sense,  what  we 
express  by  heart,  as  properly  as  did  xapdta;  but,  like  xapdta,  it  came 
also  to  stand  for  the  whole  mind.  It  is  used  but  twice  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  then  in  the  same  verse  (i  Cor.  xiv.  20),  and  is  there 
translated  "understanding."  It  is  very  curious  that,  while  the 
ancients  treated  several  of  the  internal  physical  organs  as  the  seat  of 
the  mind,  e.  g.,  not  only  the  heart  and  kidneys  or  liver,  but  the 
breast,  and  even  the  stomach  and  bowels,  they  never  hit  upon  the 
brains  iox  i\\2ii  purpose; — except,  perhaps,  in  Dan.  iv,  13,  "visions 
of  my  head"; — although  fphsq  comes  so  provokingly  near  the  English 
word  in  sound  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  seek  for  some  myste- 
rious etymological  connection. 

The  Latin  "cor"  of  the  same  root  as  the  Greek  xapdca,  was  some- 
times, though  unfrequently,  used  for  the  cogitative  or  cognitive 
"faculty.  Through  the  French  it  has  passed  out  into  the  special  sense 
of  courage.     The  English  hearty  of  the  same  root  as  the  Greek  and 
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Latin  words,  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  seat  of  the  affections 
and  in  direct  contradistinction  from  the  understanding.  Hence, 
with  its  distinct  signification  and  contrasted  associations,  it  fails  to 
correspond  as  an  exact  equivalent  to  the  looser  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words;  though  we  have  one  phrase  left  in  which  it  has  the  sense  of 
mind  or  memory,  viz.,  "to  learn  by  heart."  May  we  not  well  be- 
ware, therefore,  lest,  by  basing  our  expositions  and  doctrinal  teaching 
upon  the  special  force  of  the  English  term,  we  really  pervert  the 
word  of  God,  instead  of  inculcating  high  spiritual  truth .' 

The  ancients  did  not  make  the  nice  mental  and  linguistic  analyses 
of  modem  thought.     They  used  2/,  xapdia,  T]y2,  vouq,  &c.,  for  the 

whole  inner  man,  now  with  special  reference  to  one  special  faculty, 
or  state,  and  now  to  another.  But  xapotd,  for  example,  is  never  in 
the  New  Testament  contradistinguished  from  or  contrasted  with  voD?, 
OT  d'dvoia,  &c. ;  and,  when  put  side  by  side  with  them,  it  is  by  paral- 
lelism rather  than  distinction.  Thus,  when  it  is  said  thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  (xapdta)  and  with  all  thy  soul 
{'^'"7Ji)  ^^^  with  all  thy  mind  {didvoia),  it  is  not  meant  that  heart, 
soul,  mind,  are  distinct  parts  of  man;  each  is  the  whole  inner  man, 
and  they  are  all  put  together  to  make  the  expression  of  totality  the 
stronger;  and  sometimes,  to  strengthen  it  still  further,  understanding 
(<Tuv£<r.'?)  and  strength  {'(t/o^)  are  added. 

Standing  as  it  does  for  the  inner  man,  xapdia  is  never  contrasted 
with  anything  else  within,  but  with  what  is  without.  Thus  our 
Saviour:  Nothing  from  without  entering  into  a  man  can  defile  him, 
but  from  within,  out  of  the  heart,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  &c. — and 
these  defile  a  man.  We  have  no  right  to  connect  with  xapoia  the 
sharp  distinctions  with  which  we  use  the  modern  word  heart.  Shall 
we  say,  for  example,  that  believing  with  the  heart  is  a  different  thing 
from  believing  with  the  mind.?  The  apostle  says:  "if  thou  shalt 
confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine 
heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved." 
Now  here  heart  is  not  opposed  to  mind  but  to  mouth,  the  inward  to 
the  outward;  and  "in  the  heart"  adds  no  more  to  the  believing  than 
"with  the  mouth"  adds  to  the  confessing.  It  is  merely  said  that  one 
is  an  internal  act,  and  the  other  an  external  act  It  is  no  extraordi- 
nary kind  of  believing  any  more  than  it  is  an  extraordinary  kind  of 
confession.  It  is  believing  a  logical  proposition — "that  God  hath 
raised  him  from  the  dead."  No  doubt  the  apostle  means  a  true, 
honest,  lively  faith,  and  a  true,  honest  confession;  and  this  he  w^ould 
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equally  mean,  if  "  in  the  heart"  and  "with  the  mouth"  were  not 
there.  Man  believeth  to  righteousness,  and  confession  is  made  unto 
salvation;  he  believeth  with  the  inner  man,  and  confesseth  with  the 
outer  man. 


Journal,  December,  1881. 


On  the  use  of  ipuffi  and  n-vs-i^/a,  and  Connected 
Words  in  the  Sacred  Writings. 


BY    PROF.     D.     R.     GOODWIN,     D.    D.,    LL.    D. 


The  words  "d^j   and  ri1"»  in  Hebrew,  4''jyA  and  ->toiia  in  Greek, 

anima  and  spiritus  in  Latin,  Seele  and  Geist  in  German,  soul  and 
ghost  or  spirit  in  English,  are  all  alike  derived  from  roots  meaning 
air  or  some  movement  of  air,  as  breathing,  or  a  waving  of  the  wind. 
In  classical  Greek  (I'v^-q  came  to  stand  for  the  mind,  the  inner  man, 
the  immortal  part  of  man;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  it  came  to  have 
a  special  reference  to  the  departed  spirits  or  shades;  while  CE2.   the 

corresponding  Hebrew  word,  came  to  designate  the  dead  body. 
The  classical  Greek  never  carried  TrvsD/jia  beyond  its  physical  sense, 
though  the  later  Greek  began  to  use  it  for  life  or  the  living  being. 

In  the  following  paper  it  will  be  understood  that,  for  thesake  of  greater 
brevity,  whenever  the  English  words  soul  and  spirit  are  employed  in 
reference  to  Old  Testarnent  passages,  they  correspond  to  the  Hebrew 
words  li'Bi  and  nil.  and  in  connection  with  the  New  Testament 

passages,  to  v''w/5y'  and  TrveD/za.  respectively;  unless  some  other  word  is 
expressly  given  as  the  original  term. 

Spirit  and  soul  are  used  interchangeably,  or  as  parallel  and  equiva- 
lent expressions;  each  for  the  whole  inner  man.  the  whole  man 
exclusive  of  the  body;  and  both  having  the  same  predicates. 

Isa.  xxvi.  9,    "With  my  soul  have  I  desired  thee,  yea  with  my 
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spirit  within  me  will  I  seek  thee";  Ivii.  i6,  "The  spirit  should  fail 
before  me,  and  the  souls  which  I  have  made";  Luke  i.  46,  "My 
soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my 
Saviour";  Phil.  i.  27,  "  Stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one  soul  striving 
together";  Luke  x.  21,  " Rejoiced  in  spirit";  John  xi.  33,  "Groaned 
inspirit";  xiii.  21,  "Troubled  in  spirit";  Mark  viii.  12,  "Sighed 
deeply  in  his  spirit";  Acts  xvii.  16,  "Spirit  stirred  within  him";  xviii. 
5,  "  Pressed  in  spirit"; — John  xii.  27,  "  My  soul  is  troubled";  2  Pet. 
ii,  8,  "Vexed  his  righteous  soul";  Matt.  xi.  29,  "Ye  shall  find  rest 
unto  your  souls";  xxvi.  38,  and  Mark  xiv.  34,  "My  soul  is  exceed- 
ing sorrowful";  Luke  ii.  35,  "A  sword  shall  pierce  through  thine 
own  soul";  Gen.  xlii.  21,  "  We  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul";  Lev. 
XV.  29,  31,  "Shall  afHict  your  souls";  i  Sam.  i.  10,  "She  was  in 
bitterness  of  soul",  (also  Job  iii.  10);  Jud.  xvi.  16,  "His  soul  was 
vexed",  also  Ps.  vi.  3,  &c. ; — Gen.  xli.  8,  "  Spirit  troubled";  Ex.  vi. 
9,  "anguish  of  spirit";  Job.  vii.  11,  "I  will  speak  in  the  anguish  of 
my  spirit";  see  also  "a  broken  spirit",  "a  wounded  spirit",  "vexa- 
tion of  spirit",  &c. 

Thus  the  same  affections  are  ascribed  indiscriminately  to  the  soul 
and  to  the  spirit;  and  one  stands  for  the  man  himself  as  much  as  the 
other. 

The  soul  and  the  body  are  represented  as  constituting  the  whole 
man.  Matt.  x.  28,  "And  fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but 
are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul,  but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to 
destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  Gehenna";  see  also  Luke  xii.  5.  Here 
"soul"  is  more  than  "the  life";  for  that  man  can  destroy;  it  is  the 
living  being; — and  Gehenna  is  more  than  the  grave  or  the  valley  of 
Hinnom;  for,  according  to  St.  Luke,  man  cannot  cast  into  it.  Here, 
too,  it  is  plain  the  soul  and  the  body  are  all  there  is  of  man.  Micah 
vi.  7,  "  Fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul";  Isa.  x.  18,  "Both 
soul  and  body";  Gen.  xxxv.  18,  "Her  soul  was  in  departing";  i 
Kings  xix.  21,  22,  "  Let  this  child's  soul  come  into  him  again." 

Still  more  frequently  are  the  spirit  and  body,  in  immediate  con- 
trast, thus  represented: — Luke  viii.  55,  "  Her  spirit  came  again  and 
she  arose";  so,  "into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit";  "receive  my 
spirit";  i  Cor.  vi.  20,  "  Glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit"; 
vii.  34.  "  Holy  both  in  body  and  in  spirit";  Eph.  iv.  4,  "  One  body, 
one  spirit";  James  ii.  26,  "As  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead," 
(where  the  spirit  is  recognized  as  the  animating  principle  for  the 
body);  so  Rev.  xi.  i  r,  "The  spirit  of  life  fronri  God  entered  into 
them." 
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Our  LorJ  himself  contrasts  spirit  with  flesh,  ffdp^;  never  with 
body,  <ra»/ia.  "That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh,"  says  he,  "  is  flesh; 
and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit."  Here  flesh  does  not 
mean  the  body,  but  the  whole  natural  man,  that  which  is  the  product 
or  the  result  of  natural  generation;  while  the  spirit  does  not  denote 
what  was  in  the  man  before  as  a  constituent  part  of  him,  but 
that  which  is  produced  in  him  by  the  regenerating  agency  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  St.  Paul  uses  flesh  and  spirit  in  the  same  way.  "The 
flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,"  says  he,  "and  the  spirit  against  the 
flesh;  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other,  so  that  ye  cannot 
do  the  things  that  ye  would",  (Gal,  v,  17);  and  again,  "So  then 
they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God.  But  ye  are  not  in  the 
flesh  but  in  the  spirit."  Whence  it  is  manifest  that  flesh  is  not 
synonymous  with  body,  for  they  were  in  the  body. 

When,  on  another  occasion,  our  Lord  says,  "  the  spirit  indeed  is 
willing  but  the  flesh  is  weak",  the  flesh  may  mean  much  the  same  as 
body;  but  if  so,  the  spirit  means  the  same  as  soul  or  heart  or  mind; 
and  thus  the  distinction  is  equivalent  to  that  between  soul  and  body. 

There  are  a  few  other  passages  where  spirit  and  flesh  are  brought 
into  contrast  or  juxtaposition, — particularly  Heb.  xii.  9,  10:  "Fur- 
thermore, the  fathers  of  our  flesh  we  had  as  chasteners,  and  we  rev- 
erenced them;  shall  we  not  much  rather  submit  ourselves  unto  the 
Father  of  the  [our.?]  spirits  and  live.'"  This  has  been  variously 
interpreted;  and  it  has  been  cited  as  proving  the  doctrine  of  creation- 
ism,  I.  e.,  that  each  human  soul  is  created  for  each  human  body  by  an 
act  of  God.  But  this  seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that  God  is  the  maker  , 
of  our  bodies  as  well  as  of  our  spirits  or  souls;  see  Ps.  cxxxix.  13-16. 
The  allusion  may  be  to  the  original  Divine  inbreathing  whereby 
"man  became  a  living  soul";  or  to  the  regenerating  energy  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  The  soul  is  also  spoken  of  much  in  the  same  way  in 
Isa.  Ivii.  16:  "The  spirit  should  fail  before  me,  and  the  souls  which 
I  have  made."  For  other  passages  similar  to  that  in  Hebrews,  see 
Numb.  xvi.  22:  "O  God,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh"; 
xxvii.  I,  "The  Lord,  the  God  of  thfe  spirits  of  all  flesh";  Job.  xii. 
10,  "In  whose  hand  is  the  soul  (ti'Cj)  of  all  life,  and  the  breath 
(n'n)  of  all  human  flesh";  xxvii.  3,    "  The  Spirit  of  God  is  in  my 

nostrils";  xxxiii.  4,  "The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me,  and  the 
breath  (ppii?;)  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life."  In  these  pas- 
sages the  Spirit  seems  to  stand  for  the  breath  or  the  animating  prin- 
ciple  in   man;  and  God  is  simply  represented  as   the  author  and 
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preserver  of  our  lives,  with  special  reference,  it  may  be,  to  our  minds. 
Spirit  and  heart,  soul  and  heart,  are  also  used  interchangeably  and 
by  way  of  parallelism: — Isa.  li.  15,  "To  revive  the  spirit  of  the 
humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones";  Deut,  ii.  30, 
"God  hardened  his  spirit  and  made  his  heart,"  &c. ;  Ps.  li.  10, 
"Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me"; 
li.  17,  "  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit,  a  broken  and 
contrite  heart,"  &c.;  Ezek.  xviii.  21,  "A  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit"; 
— as  for  heart  and  soul,  see  Matt.  xxii.  37,  "  With  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind";  see  also  Mark  xii.  30,  and 
Luke  xii.  19;  Acts  i v.  32,  "  Of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul";  Deut. 
iv.  29,  "If  thou  seek  him  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul"; 
see  also  vi.  5;  x.  12;  xi.  13;  xiii.  3;  xxVi.  16,  "  Keep  and  do  them 
with  all  thine  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul";  xx^.  2,  "Obey  with  all 
thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul";  Joshua  xxii.  5,  "  Serve  him  with  all 
your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul";  xxiii.  14,  "Ye  know  in  all  your 
hearts  and  in  all  your  souls";  2  Kings  xxiii.  3,  25,  "To  keep  his 
commandments  with  all  their  heart  and  with  all  their  soul";  i  Chron. 
xxii.  19,  "Set  your  heart  and  your  soul  to  seek  the  Lord";  Eph.  vi. 
5,6,  "  In  singleness  of  your  heart,  .  .  .  doing  the  will  of  God 
from  the  soul";  and  so,  Col.  iii.  22,  23,  "In  singleness  of  heart, 
fearing  God;  and  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  from  the  soul." 

Spirit  and  mind  are  both  contrasted  and  conjoined.  In  i  Cor. 
xiv.  14,  15,  spirit  and  vooq  are  contrasted  :  "  My  spirit  prayeth,  but 
my  understanding  is  unfruitful.  What  is  it  then  ?  I  will  pray  with 
the  spirit  and  I  will  pray  with  the  understanding  also."  In  Eph. 
iv.  23,  they  are  conjoined  or  merged  :  "  Renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
your  mind,  vooq."  In  i  Cor.  ii.  11,  "The  spirit  of  man  in  him" 
stands  for  his  conscious  being,  it  knows  the  things  of  the  man. 

Sin,  perversion,  pollution,  are  predicated  alike  of  the  soul,  the 
spirit,  the  heart,  and  the  mind.  Lev.  iv.  2,  "If  a  soul  sin;"  see 
also,  vi.  2,  etc.;  xvii.  11,  "Make  an  atonement  for  your  souls" 
(here  soul  may  mean  merely  the  person);  Hab.  ii.  4,  "His  soul  is 
not  upright  in  him";  Ezek.  xviii.  4,  "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall 
die";  xxxvi.  5,  "With  despiteful  minds  (souls)";  Micah.  vi.  7,  "The 
fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ";  Acts  xv.  24,  "  Subverting 
your  souls";  i  Pet.  i.  22,  "Ye  have  purified  your  souls";  2  Pet. 
ii.  14,  "Beguiling  unstable  souls";  Deut.  ii.  10,  "God  hardened 
his  spirit";  Judges  ix.  23;  i  Sam.  xvi.  14,  15,  &c.,  "An  evil 
spirit";  i  Kings  xxii.  21,  22,  &c.,  "A  lying  spirit";  Ezek.  xviii.  21, 
"  A  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit  ";  see  in  Gospels,  "Unclean  spirits"; 
2  Cor.  vii.    I,    "  Filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit";  James  iv.    5, 
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"The  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  lusteth  to  envy"; — for  "heart"  no 
citations  are  needed  ; — for  "mind,"  Eph,  ii.  3,  "desires  of  the  flesh 
of  the  mind  {diayoia)" ;  Col.  i,  21,  "Enemies  in  mind  {Stavoia)  by 
wicked  works ;  2  Cor.  xi.  3,  "So  your  minds  (vorjiiara)  should  be 
corrupted'';  Rom.  i.  28,  "Reprobate  mind  (voD<?)";  Col.  ii.  18, 
"Puffed  up  by  his  fleshly  mind  (voDc)";  i  Tim.  vi.  5,  "Corrupt 
minds  (voD?)";  Tit.  i.  15,  "Mind  (I'oD?)  and  conscience  is  defiled"; 
Rom.  viii.  7,  "The  mind  of  the  flesh  {^<pp6vtjiia  aapxoq)  is  enmity 
against  God." 

Righteousness  and  purity  are  similarly  predicated,  but  no  texts  are 
needed  in  proof. 

Life  after  death,  future  punishment  and  salvation,  are  predicated 
alike  of  the  soul  and  of  the  spirit 

Job  xxxii.  22,  "  His  soul  dwelleth  near  untoSheol";  Ps.  xvi.  10, 
"Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Sheol";  xxx.  3,  "Brought  up  my 
soul  from  Sheol";  Matt.  x.  28,  ''Destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
Gehenna";  John  xii.  25,  "He  that  hateth  his  life  (v'-y/^j)  in  this 
world  shall  keep  it  unto  life  (Cwij)  eternal  ";  Matt.  x.  39,  "  He  that 
findeth  his  life  {(^'o/rj)  shall  lose  it;  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my 
sake  shall  find  it";  also,  xvi.  25,  27;  Mark  viii.  35,  38,  —  "Whoso- 
ever shall  lose  his  life  {<J'o/rj)  for  my  sake  and  the  Gospel's,  the  same 
shall  save  it,"  &c. ;  also,  Luke  ix.  24,  27;  2  Cor.  xii.  15,  "I  will 
most  gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  your  souls";  Heb.  vi.  19,  "An 
anchor  of  the  soul";  i  Peter  ii.  11,  25,  "  Fleshly  lusts,  which  war 
against  the  soul";  "  The  shepherd  and  bishop  of  your  souls  ";  Heb. 
X.  39,  "Saving  of  the  soul";  James  i.  21,  "Able  to  save  your 
souls";  I  Pet.  i.  9,  "Salvation  of  your  souls";  iv.  19,  "Commit 
the  keeping  of  your  souls  to  him  ";  Rom.  ii.  7,  9,  "To  those  who 
seek  immortality,  eternal  life,  but  tribulation  and  anguish  upon 
every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil";  Rev.  vi.  9,  "I  saw  under  the 
altar  the  souls,"  &c.;  xx.  4,  "I  saw  the  souls  of  them  which  were 
beheaded,"  &c. ; — Ps.  xxxi.  5,  "Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit"; 
see  also  Luke  xxiii.  46;  Eccles.  iii.  21,  the  spirit  of  man  that  goeth 
upward";  xii.  7,  "The  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it"; 
I  Cor.  V.  5,  "That  the  spirit  may  be  saved";  Heb.  xii.  23,  "Spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect";  i  Pet.    iii.  19,  "  The  spirits  in  prison." 

Both  ^93  and  (^'o^rj  are  sometimes,  but  particularly  (^'o/rj,  used  in 

a  sort  of  wavering  sense  between  what  we  express  by  "  life"  and  what 
we  express  by  "soul,"  or  as  combining  both  senses.  See  the  already 
quoted  passages,  John  xii.  25;  Matt  x.  39;  xvi.  26,  &c. ;  Mark  viii, 
35-37;  and  Luke  ix.  24,  25. 
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Sometimes  ]^r^^  is   used  of  the  life  oi  brutes.       Gen.   i.  21,   24, 

"  Every  living  creature  that  moveth,"  "  The  living  creature  after  his 
kind'";  ii.  19,  "  Every  living  creature";  ix.  4,  "  Flesh  with  the  life 
thereof  .  .  .  shall  ye  not  eat";  iv.  12,  15,  16,  "  Every  living 
creature";  Lev.  xxiv.  18,  "  Flesh  with  the  life  thereof";  also,  xvii. 
II,  14,  and  Deut.  xii.  23;  Numb.  xxxi.  28,  "  One  soul  of  five  hun- 
dred both  of  the  persons  and  of  the  beeves";  Job  xii.  10,  "The 
soul  of  every  living  thing,  and  the  spirit  (rrl"i)  of  all  mankind." 

These  fourteen  are  all  the  cases  that  I  can  find  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  which  the  Hebrew  word  has  this  application.  In  the  New 
Testament  there  are  but  two  cases  of  fpoyji  so  used;  Rev.  viii.  9, 
"All  which  were  in  the  sea  and  had  life  died";  and  xvi.  3,  "And 
every  living  soul  died  in  the  sea." 

On  the  other  hand,  nil  is  used  of  beasts  six  times;  Gen.  vi.  17, 

"All  flesh  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life ";  so  also,  vii.  15,  22; 
Ps.  civ.  29,  "Thou  takest  away  their  breath  (nil)";  Eccles.  iii.  19, 

"  For  that  which  befalleth  the  sons  of  men  befalleth  beasts  .  .  . 
yea  they  have  all  one  breath  (n'ln)";  21,  "The  spirit  of  the  beast 

that  goeth  downward. " 

And  "t^T^l  is  used  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  nine  times;  Jud. 

xvi.  16,  "His  soul  was  grieved  for  the  misery  of  the  children  of 
Israel":  Isa.  i.  14,  "My  soul  hateth";  xiii.  2,  "In  whom  my 
soul  delighteth";  Jerem.  v.  9  and  ix.  9,  "Shall  not  my  soul  be 
avenged.?"  xii.  7,  "The  dearly  beloved  of  my  soul";  xiv.  19, 
"Hath  thy  soul  loathed  Zion.?"  xxxii.  41,  "With  my  whole  heart 
and  with  my  whole  soul";  Lev.  xxvi.  11,  "  My  soul  shall  not  abhor 
you."  In  the  New  Testament  ^poyri  is  so  applied  twice;  Matt  xii. 
18,  "In  whom  my  soul  is  well  pleased;"  and  Heb.  x.  38,  "My 
soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him": — both  cited  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint. 

In  general  li'DJ  and  4'^'/Jt  ^'"^  distinguished  from  Tl  and  Cwj;.    The 

latter  stand  for  life,  living,  in  the  abstract,  (though  "ij-;  is  also  frequently 

used  concretely,  both  as  an  adjective  and  for  ^(uo\>').  But  the  former  are 
always  concrete,  and  stand  for  somewhat  that  lives,  either  the  vital 
principle  itself  or  the  living  being;  and  so  they  come  to  represent  the 
person,  the  soul,  the  self;  which  "^n  and  C'wjy  never  do.     This  is  the 

strongest  evidence  that  they  stand  for  the  whole  inner  man;  for  the 
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centre  of  the  consciousness  of  our  inner  being.  Life  ("'")  and  soul 
(UCw)  are  contradistinguished:  Job  x,  i,  "My  soul  is  weary  of  my 

life";  Ps.  Ixvi.  9,  "Which  holdeth  our  soul  in  life";  Prov.  iii. 
22,  "So  shall  they  be  life  unto  thy  soul";  see  also  John  xii.  25, 
&c.  For  ^toTJ  see  also  i  Pet.  iii.  10,  "  He  that  will  love  life,  " — this 
is  very  different  from  loving  his  life,  (^'o/tj;  Jas.  iv.  14,  "What  is 
your  life.'  it  is  even  a  vapour";  i  Tim.  iv.  8,  "Having  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come ';  i  Cor.  xv.  18, 
"If  in  this  life  only,"'&c.  Of  ^''o/'y  such  propositions  are  never 
made. 

But  as  ]2,'D  J  ^^^  ^'"'/Ji  stand  thus  for  the  vital  or  animating  prin- 
ciple, so  also  do  nil  and  -otoiia  ;  as,  "all  flesh  wherein  is  the  breath 

of  life,'  (Gen.  v.  17;  vii.  15,  22;  &c.);  "Her  spirit  'came  again  and 
she  arose,"  (Luke  viii.  55);  "As  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,' 
(Jas.  ii.  26.) 

As  the  soul  is  the  seat  of  the  affections,  so  also,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
the  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  spirit  is  used  for  the  rational 
mind,  which  is  conscious  of  the  things  of  man  that  are  in  him;  so, 
also  the  soul  knows,  thinks,  remembers  :  Psalms  cxxxix.  14,  "  my  soul 
knoweth  right  weir';  Prov.  xix.  2,  "That  the  soul  be  without  knowledge 
is  not  good"';  i  Sam.  xx  4,  "  What  thy  soul  speaketh"';  Lam.  iii.  20, 
"My  soul  hath  them  still  in  remembrance";  Josh,  xxiii.  14,  "Ye 
know  in  all  your  hearts,  and  in  all  your  souls,"  &c. 

As  soul  stands  familiarly  for  the  person,  the  self,  the  ego,  so  that 
"my  soul,"  "thy  soul,"  "his  soul,"  often  mean — though  always 
probably  with  a  certain  peculiar  modification  of  sense — the  same  as 
/,  Zhou,  he; — so  also  is  the  spirit  used.  Thus,  Isa.  xxxviii.  16,  "In 
all  these  things  is  the  life  of  my  spirit;  so  wilt  thou  recover  me  and 
make  me  live";  "  where  "  Life  of  my  spirit "  is  my  life;  "  My  spirit" 
is  myself,  just  as  "  My  soul  "  is  I.  So  also,  "Hath  refreshed  my 
spirit  and  yours,"  (i  Cor.  xvi.  18,  also  2  Cor.  vii.  13),  ;*.  e.,  me  and 
you.  And  thus,  when,  to  the  salutation:  "The  Lord  be  with  you," 
it  is  answered,  "  And  with  thy  spirit," — "Thy  spirit"  means  simply 
thee. 

In  Job  xxxii.  8,  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  the  spirit,  "nl,  belongs 

to  man  naturally;  and  the  natural  understanding  is  said  to  come  into 

it,  as  it  were,  from  the  Spirit  of  God:   "  But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man, 

and  the  inspiration  (;^^•^^»>)  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  understanding, 
T  T  : 

That  what  is  called  ryeD.aa  is  naturally  in  man  as  well  as  what  is 
called  9''y/7  is  further  evident  from  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  which  occur 
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in  immediate  connexion  with  his  contrast  of  the  natural  or  psychical 
with  the  spiritual  or  pneumatical  man:  "  For  who  of  men,"  says  he, 
"Knoweth  the  things  of  man  (or  of  the  man,  or  man  in  general)  save 
the  spirit  of  man  (or  of  the  man)  which  is  in  him?"'  This  spirit,  then, 
belongs  to  man  as  man,  to  all  men;  and  it  is  here  regarded  as  the 
seat  of  human  consciousness. 

Thus  then  we  have  seen  that: 

(i)  Spirit  and  soul  are  used  indiscriminately  for  the  whole  inner 
man. 

(2)  The  same  predicates,  the  same  affections,  are  ascribed  to  both. 

(3)  Soul  and  body,  or  spirit  and  body,  stand  alike  for  the  whole 
man. 

(4)  Spirit  and  flesh  have  sometimes  a  special  contrast,  but  not  as 
being  constituent  parts  of  our  natural  constitution. 

(5)  Heart  is  used  interchangeably  with  spirit  or  with  soul. 

(6)  Spirit  and  mind  are  contrasted  as  well  as  conjoined. 

(7)  Sin,  polluti(^n,  perversion,  as  well  as  righteousness  and  purity, 
are  predicated  alike  of  soul,  spirit,  heart  and  mind. 

(8)  Life  after  death,  future  punishment  and  salvation  are  predicated 
alike  of  the  soul  and  of  the  spirit. 

(9)  Spirit  and  soul  are  both  used  for  the  principle  of  life,  the  ani- 
mating principle  in  the  body. 

(10)  Both  terms  are  used  for  the  life  of  beasts;  and  both  are  used 
in  respect  to  God,  in  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  in  the  Old. 

(11)  Both  are  used  to  denote  not  only  the  seat  of  the  affections, 
but  the  rational  conscious  mind  and  the  proper  personal  self. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  some  points  of  view  in  which  the  two  terms  or 
things  are  discriminated. 

That  ^rj2  ^i^d  (in  the  Septuagint)  </>oxrj  should  come  to  stand  for 

a  dead  body,  is  a  remarkable  and  startling  fact.  But  this  is  explained 
by  considering  that  the  body  is  regarded  as  having  been  alive;  and 
that,  to  the  eye,  the  body  represents  \ht  person.  Indeed,  in  our  ordi- 
nary English,  we  have  remarkable  traces  of  a  converse  usage,  viz.,  of 
"  body"  for  person;  as  anybody,  everybody,  somebody,  nobody,  busy- 
body, &c. , — terms  which  we  neverapply  to  the  loweranimals,  and  which 
mean,  therefore,  not  individual  bodies,  but  proper  persons.  Besides 
we  may  note  the  tendency  in  the  vulgar  thought  and  speech  in  gen- 
eral to  degrade />^rj-o«  to  body,  as  in  the  phrases,  "  He  has  a  fine  per- 
son", "  To  adorn  the  person",  "  His  personal  appearance  or  bearing", 
&c.  And  thus  there  is  danger  that  that  most  refined  and  elevated 
philosophical   conception  of  personality  should  be  by  many  people 
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entirely  missed,  or  merged  in  mere  corporeity.  It  may  be  added 
that,  in  imitation  of  Scripture  language,  we  also,  in  current  English, 
use  soul  for  person  numerically,  as  "  Every  soul  on  board",  "  more 
than  twenty  souls",  &c.  In  neither  of  the  above  mentioned  ways  is 
spirit  ever  used. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  special  uses  of  spirit  are: 

(i)  To  indicate  the  Spirit  of  Gcd,  ihe  Holy  Ghost  or  Holy  Spirit. 

(2)  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  frequently,  and  sometimes  else- 
where, to  indicate  his  miraculous  gifts,  or  with  special  reference  to 
them;  but,  in  Cor.  xii.  4-1 1,  these  are  emphatically  distinguished  in 
their  diversity  from  the  one  giver.  In  i  Cor.  xiv.  12,  spiritual  gifts 
are  called  Trvsu/^ara  (in  the  plural). 

(3)  To  denote  devils  or  demons,  "evil  or  foul  spirits";  and  good 
angels,  "  ministering  spirits. " 

(4)  To  denote  temper,  disposition,  character;  as,  "Ye  know  not 
what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of".  (Luke  ix.  55);  "A  meek  and 
quiet  spirit",  (1  Pet.  iii.  4);  so  "a  spirit  of  meekness",  "  oi  love", 
&c. ;  and  "spirit  of  your  mind." 

In  none  of  these  senses  is  soul  ever  used. 

The  question  now  arises,  is  man's  nature  in  the  Scripture  regarded 
as  bipartite  or  tripartite  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  discriminations  just  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
ture usage  of  the  terms  soul  and  spirit,  when  compared  with  the  great 
mass  of  indiscriminate  usage,  can  hardly  be  urged  as  a  sufficient 
ground  for  regarding  soul  and  spirit  as  distinct  hypostases,  as  contra- 
distinguished constituent  parts,  of  man's  natural  constitution. 

In  the  second  place,  by  our  Lord  and  by  the  Evangelists,  only  a 
two-fold  division  is  recognized; — it  is  either  "soul  and  body"  or 
"spirit  and  body."  "Soul  and  spirit"  are  never  discriminated.  In 
one  case  only  the  two  are  placed  in  juxtaposition,  and  that  in  Mary's 
magnificat;  where  they  are  in  parallelism,  and  mean  the  same  thing. 
Such  also  is  the  general  usage  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  St.  Paul 
included.  Our  Lord  never  speaks  of  "body  and sp'ml',  but  only  of 
"body  and  soul."  He  never  speaks  of  the  spirit  but  only  of  the 
soul,  as  det'ng  saved. 

But  there  remain  a  few  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  are 
by  many  held  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  trichotomy;  and  thereby,  as 
they  think,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  specifically  Christian  philos- 
ophy of  human  nature.  This  doctrine,  with  various  modifications, 
was  maintained  by  several  of  the  early  fathers,  and  is  by  some  urged 
as  a  solvent  for  almost  all  anthropological  difficulties  in  theology. 
The  passages  relied  upon  are:  i  Thess.  v.  23;  Heb.  iv.  12;  Jude  19; 
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Jas.  iii.  15;  I  Cor.  ii.  14,  and  xv.  44,  45.  I  believe  these  are  all 
that  are  to  any  purpose  as  proofs.     And  now  of  these  in  order : — 

(a)  Take  first  the  passage  from  i  Thess.  v.  23,  "Your  whole 
spirit  and  soul  and  body."  Here  I  submit  that,  in  Scripture  style, 
such  an  expression  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  setting  forth  or  imply- 
ing a  philosophical  analysis  of  man's  constitution,  but  rather  as  a 
rhetorical  fulness  of  statement  for  the  whole  inner  "and  outer  man;  just 
as  "Thou  shalt  love  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with 
all  thy  mind,"  is  not  to  be  understood  as  (with  the  body)  implying  a 
tetratomistic  analysis  of  the  constitution  of  man.  And  yet  the  mode 
of  expression  in  this  latter  case  is  stronger  for  that  purpose  than  in 
the  former  for  a  similar  purpose;  it  points  much  more  emphatically 
towards  a  real  distinction  and  separation  of  parts  than  the  simple 
phrase,  "With  all  thine  heart  and  soul  and  mind"  (like  "whole 
spirit  and  soul  and  body")  would  have  done.  To  these  four  (body 
being  included)  is,  in  one  case,  added  a  fifth,  "and  with  all  thy 
strength."  Does  this  imply  the  philosophy  of  a  pentatomistic  consti- 
tution of  man's  being  ?  We  have  just  seen  that  both  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek  terms  for  soul  and  s/>in7  are  used,  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  as,  in  general,  synonomous  expressions  for  that 
whole  living  being  which,  as  Butler  says,  we  call  ourselves.  It  is 
true  that,  like  all  so-called  synonomous  words, — like  heart  and  soul 
and  mind, — they  may  each  have  some  special  modification  of  mean- 
ing and  some  special  proprieties  of  use  and  application.  But  all  this 
is  not  enough  to  show  that  they  denote  distinct  things  or  beings  or 
objects  of  thought.  We  must  always  beware  how  we  read  our 
modern  abstractions  and  nice  metaphysical  analyses  into  the  concrete 
and  popular  language  of  Scripture.  The  argument  from  oXoxkrjpov 
(whole)  as  implying  three  parts  is  merely  fanciful. 

(6)  Next  comes  Heb.  iv.  12,  "  The  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 
spirit."  This  dividing  is  thought  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the  real 
distinction  between  soul  and  spirit,  by  showing  that  they  are  not  only 
logically  but  actually  separable.  But  here,  in  fact,  the  whole  opera- 
tion is  logical, — an  operation  by  the  word  of  God  acting  upon  func- 
tions, and  not  directly  upon  entities,  and  an  operation  which  is 
described  in  highly  figurative  language.  In  any  event,  it  does  not 
express  a  dividing  asunder  of  the  soul  /"rom  the  spirit,  but  a  dividing 
^the  soul  and  a  dividing  ^the  spirit;  for  it  is  plain  that  the  divid- 
ing "of  the  joints  and  marrow"  is  not  a  dividing  of  the  joinls  yrom 
the  marrow,  but  a  separation  of  joint  from  joint  or  of  each  joint  in 
twain,  and  a  cleaving  asunder  of  the  marrow, — as  if  by  a  strong 
downward  stroke  of  a  sword,  the  whole  spine  were  to  be  cleft  in  the 
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midst.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  the  critical  discerning  or  distinguishing 
"of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,"  is  not  a  discriminating  of 
thoughts  from  intents  but  of  thought  from  thought  and  intent  from 
intent;  still  less  can  it  reasonably  be  supposed  to  imply  that  thoughts 
and  intents  are  assumed  to  be  two  real  and  substantial  divisions  or 
constituent  parts  of  the  heart.  If  it  be  suggested  that  the  soul  and 
spirit  are  absolute  units,  indivisible  entities,  and,  so,  incapable  of 
separation  into  parts;  I  answer,  that  neither  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture nor  the  ordinary  speech  of  even  these  our  philosophical  and 
scientific  times  has  anything  to  do  with  such  nice  distinctions.  The 
Scriptures  speak,  and  we  speak,  of  a  distracted  mind,  a  divided  heart, 
a  wounded  and  broken  spirit.  In  short,  in  my  view,  the  text  would 
have  much  the  same  sense  if  it  read:  "  Dividing  asunder  of  heart  and 
soul,"  &c.,  or,  "  Of  heart  and  spirit,"'  &c. 

(cj  Four  passages  remain;  in  all  of  which  the  adjective  "  psychic" 
or  "psychical,"  {Tu/uu^),  is  used  in  opposition  to  "  spiritual "  or 
"pneumatic,"  {K-^zu/iaTixu^.)  St.  Jude  speaks  of  certain  men  as 
"psychical,  not  having  the  spirit."  But  surely  he  is  not  speaking 
of  men  who  are  destitute  of  a  trichotomistic  part  of  the  human 
constitution;  but  of  men  who,  in  their  full  natural  powers,  are  des- 
titute of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  so  are  of  a  worldly  and  carnal  disposi- 
tion. In  like  manner  Sl  James  describes  certain  men  as  "  earthly, 
psychical,  demon-like"; — as  if  he  had  said,  "not  having  the  Spirit  of 
God,  but  the  spirit  of  evil  demons."  So  also  St.  Paul,  in  i  Cor.  ii. 
14,  represents  the  "psychical"  man  as  one  who  is  not  enlightened 
and  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  contrast  with  the  spiritual  (or 
pneumatical)  man  who  is  so  taught.  Thus  St.  Jude  furnishes  the  key, 
"psychical,  not  having  the  Spirit" — not  having  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  passage  in  i  Cor.  xv.  44  is  somewhat  different.  Here  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  "  a  psychical  body  and  a  spiritual  (or  pneumatical) 
body."  Now,  as  the  psychical  man  is  not  a  man  who  is  destitute  of  a 
third  part  of  man's  normal  constitution,  or  of  a  rational  and  moral 
nature,  but  a  man  who  has  not  the  Spirit  of  God;  he  is,  while  in  this 
natural  condition, — while  not  informed,  illumined,  energized  by  the 
indwelling  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  worldly,  carnal,  sensual;  and  so  he 
is  associated  in  the  Apostles  mind  with  this  mortal  and  corruptible 
body.  And  the  spiritual  (or  pneumatic),  which  the  Apostle  most  com- 
monly sets  in  an  antithesis  to  the  fleshly  or  carnal  {aapxtxu:; — r.-^vjtxa 
to  adp^)^As  thus  naturally  opposed  here  to  the  psychical.  The 
psychical  body,  then,  is  that  which  furnishes  the  organic  connexion 
with  worldly  and  sensible  things,  while  the  spiritual  body  is  that 
which  shall  furnish  an  organic  connexion  with  external  things  in  a 
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heavenly  and  spiritual  state; — I  say,  an  organic  connexion  after  the 
analogy  of  the  present  body  in  its  relation  to  the  mind  or  soul.  For 
the  spiritual  body  is  body  and  not  spirit,  and  therefore  must  come 
under  the  definition  of  body.  If  it  were  to  be  mere  spirit,  then  every 
man,  in  the  future  state,  would  have  two  spirits,  the  spirit  that  he 
had  here  and  another  spirit  received  at  the  resurrection. 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  not  represented  as  coming  into  direct  contact 
with  the  outer  man,  but  first  with  the  inner  man,  and  through  that 
with  the  outer.  And  thus  the  Apostle  says:  "If  the  Spirit  of 
him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised 
up  Christ  Jesus  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies 
by  his  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you."  And  the  operation  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  upon  the  inner  man,  renewing,  enlightening,  sanctifying; 
changing  the  psychical  to  the  pneumatical  man;  is  not  represented, 
and  is  not  to  be  conceived  of,  as  introducing  into  its  subjects  any 
new  substance  or  faculties  or  constituent  parts  of  their  nature,  but 
as  renovating  and  restoring  the  deranged  and  perverted  or  mis- 
directed functions  ;  the  regenerate  man  is  renewed  in  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  his  mind,  renewed  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness, 
renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him, 
created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus.  Through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Christ  dwells  in  his  people  as  a  quickening  Spirit.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  man  m  his  original  condition,  before  he  sinned,  was  not 
destitute  of  the  Spirit.  And  yet,  to  illustrate  the  reality  of  the 
psychical  body,  the  Apostle  refers  to  Adam  as  he  was  originally  cre- 
ated :  "And  so  it  is  written."  he  says,  "the  first  man  Adam  was 
made  a  living  soul."  Thus,  in  his  normal  original  state,  he  was  a 
psychical  man.  The  4"^x'^,  <l'U'/iy.<}q,  do  not,  therefore,  necessarily 
carry  with  them  a  bad  sense;  but  only  when  the  latter  is  used  in  a 
distinctively  negative  way,  as  the  Apostle  here  employs  it,  so  that  it 
implies  the  destitution  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

But  now,  finally,  supposing  that  the  Apostle  here  or  elsewhere 
would  contradistinguish  soul  and  spirit  as  being  distinct  and  co-ordi- 
nate, higher  and  lower,  parts  of  man's  inner  nature;  I  should  still 
maintain  that  the  whole  usus  loquendi  of  the  Scriptures  requires  us  to 
consider  it  as  a  functional  and  not  a  substantial  d.\?,\\nc\\on.  The  two- 
fold distinction  into  body  and  soul,  body  and  spirit,  body  and  mind, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  real  and  substantial  distinction;  but  in  the 
threefold  distinction  into  "body,  soul  and  spirit,"  that  between  soul 
and  spirit  simply  refers  to  different  faculties,  relations  or  activities — 
functions — of  the  inner  man,  who  is  substantially  an  individual 
unit,  but  whose  functions  are  thus  distributed  in  respect  to  his  moral 
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and  religious  state,  into  two  great  departments,  lower  and  higher, 
earthward  and  heavenward. 

Those  who  scout  the  idea  of  substances  as  a  mere  metaphysical 
figment  must  of  course  admit  the  negative  propositign,  that  the  dis- 
tinction in  question  is  not  substantial;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
they  can  refuse  to  admit  the  positive  proposition,  that  it  is  functional. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  adopt  the  idea  of  substance,  as  it  is 
commonly  understood,  must  either  admit  the  statement  that  thetiis- 
tinction  in  question  is  not  substantial  but  functional,  or  they  must 
hold  that  there  are  real  substances  in  the  world  which  are  neither 
matter  nor  mind,  and  that  either  the  soul  or  the  spirit  is  such  a  sub- 
stance. 

I  suppose  that  nobody  has  ever  denied  or  doubted  that  in  man's 
inner  nature  there  are  higher  and  lower  powers  or  faculties  or  func- 
tions, and  that  it  is  the  higher  parts  that  are  directly  receptive  of  the 
impulse  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  And  if  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the 
trichotomists,  they  need  not  make  much  noise  about  their  discovery. 
The  real  difficulty  would  be  to  draw  any  precise  line  between  the 
higher  and  the  lower,  and  to  distribute  all  man's  faculties  or  func- 
tions pother  than  the  bodily)  into  the  two  departments  of  soul  and 
spirit;  and  especially  to  make  this  distribution  as  0/  Scriplure  author- 
ity and  in  consonance  with  the  actual  use  of  these  words  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  or  in  either  of  them.  The  commonly  received 
and  very  loose  division  of  man's  nature  into  Intellectual,  Moral  and 
Physical  does  not  seem  to  correspond  to  what  is  meant  by  those  who 
make  the  threefold  division  into  spirit,  soul  and  body;  for  they  are 
understood  to  include  the  higher — rational  as  well  as  moral — facul- 
ties under  the  spirit,  while  they  admit  that  in  great  part  the  moral 
affections  belong  to  the  soul.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  same  affec- 
tions belong  also  to  the  spirit;  and  St.  Paul  enumerates  among  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit,  "  love,  joy,  peace,"  &c.,  and  speaks  of  '"your  love 
in  the  spirit."  And  if  it  be  suggested  that  the  higher  affections 
belong  to  the  spirit  and  the  lower  to  the  soul,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  very  highest  of  the  affections,  that  which  is  the  foremost  of  the 
spiritual  graces,  the  very  heart  of  the  highest  spiritual  life,  that  which 
will  endure  when  faith  and  knowledge  shall  vanish  away — l<we,  is  a 
function  of  the  soul.  See  Isa.  xlii.  i,  "In  whom  my  soul  delight- 
eth  ";  and  Song  of  Solomon,  i.  7  and  iii.  1-4,  where  "  mv  s<>ul 
loveth "  is  five  times  repeated.     Here  the  Septuagist  uses  the  verb 

The  trichotomists  are  understood  to  admit  that  the  will  belongs  to 
the  soul;  and  certainly  the  soul  is  represented  as  the  active,  motive 
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power  in  man.  But  St.  Paul  "purposed  in  the  spirit"  (eOsTo  iv  to* 
TTveu/j-an).  The  conscience  might  be  assigned  to  the  spirit,  but  it 
includes  a  sen/men/  as  well  as  a  judgment;  and,  besides,  the  soul  as 
the  person,  the  ego, — as  it  is  admitted  to  be, — must  be  the  subject 
of  the  whole  consciousness. 

The  spirit,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  used  for  the  person  also;  but 
when  the  Divine  Spirit  is  said  to  "witness  with  our  spirits  that  we 
are  the  Sons  of  God,"  it  does  not  appear  that  the  sense  is  anywise 
different  from  what  it  would  be  if  the  apostle  had  said  "with  our 
minds,"  "our  hearts,"  or  "our  souls."  For  the  same  apostle  says 
that  "God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  our  hearts"  (not 
into  our  spirits);  and  the  Spirit  thus  imparted  begets,  or  becomes,  in 
us  "  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry  Abba  Father." 

The  general  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that : 

(i)  The  words  soul  and  spirit  are  generally  employed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures in  an  indiscriminate  way,  each  as  denoting  the  whole  mind  or 
inner  man. 

(2)  In  some  few  cases  spin'i  may  be  used  to  denote  especially  the 
higher  faculties  or  functions  of  the  mind  or  soul,  but  even  then  not 
in  direct  contrast  with  the  soul  itself. 

(3)  In  some  other  cases  spin'/  is  used  for  what  does  not  at  all  belong 
to  man  in  his  natural  state;  but,  for  a  certain  temper,  disposition  and 
direction  of  the  heart,  imparted  by  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  by  virtue  of  which  Christians  are  called  spiritual  (or  pneumat- 
ical)  men. 

But  (4)  there  is  no  ground  in  the  Scripture  use  of  the  words  soul 
and  spirit  to  furnish  the  foundation  for  the  trichotomistic  doctrine  of 
a  sharp  and  radical  distinction  between  the  two,  as  co-ordinate  parts 
of  man's  nature, — much  less  as  distinct  substances  in  his  constitution. 

Note. — In  the  second  Scripture  quotation,  p.  74,  from  Isa.  Ivii.  16, 
the  original  word  for  "  souls"  is  jn'iQti'i 
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We  shall  understand  better  the  passage  to  be  discussed  if  we  con- 
sider its  relation  to  what  precedes  and  follows,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  written. 

In  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  the  Apostle 
has  set  forth  the  need  and  the  value  of  the  gospel,  as  "  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth  ;  to  the  Jew  first,  and 
also  to  the  Greek."  In  view  of  the  present  blessings  and  the  glorious 
hopes  of  the  Christian  believer  he  closes  this  part  of  the  Epistle  with 
an  exultant  song  of  triumph. 

But  the  doctrine  of  Paul  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  strongest 
prejudices  of  the  Jews,  and  their  most  cherished  expectations.  It 
placed  them  on  a  level  as  to  the  conditions  of  salvation  with  the 
despised  and  hated  Gentiles.  The  true  Messiah,  the  king  of  Israel, 
the  spiritual  king  of  men,  had  come;  but  the  rulers  of  their  nation 
had  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  had 
rejected  him.  They  had  thus  placed  themselves  in  direct  opposition 
to  God;  they  had  become  avdOtixa  oltzo  too  ypiaroo,  outcasts  from  the 
Messiah  and  his  kingdom.  Christians,  a  large  majority  of  them 
Gentiles  by  birth,  were  now  the  true  Israel.  No  rite  of  circumcision, 
no  observance  of  the  Jewish  Law  was  required,  as  the  condition  of 
acceptance  with  God,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  Messianic  blessings; 
no  sacrifice  but  self-sacrifice :  the  only  condition  was  faith,  as  Paul 
uses  the  term, — a  practical  belief  and  trust  in  Christ,  and  thus  in 
God  revealed  in  his  paternal  character;  a  faith  that  carried  with  it 
the  affections  and  will,  r:Vrj?  8C  ayd-r^^  htpyouiiivTi. 

How  could  these  things  be  .'  How  was  this  gospel  of  Paul  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  promises  of  God  to  the  "  holy  nation"  .?  how  with 
his  justice,  wisdom,  and  goodness  ?      Had  God  cast  off  his  people, 
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"Israel  his  servant,  Jacob  his  chosen,  the  seed  of  Abraham  his 
friend"  ?  These  are  the  great  questions  which  the  Apostle  answers  in 
the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters  of  this  Epistle.  The  first  five 
verses  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  conciliatory  introduction  to  his  treat- 
ment of  this  subject,  on  which  he  had  so  much  to  say  that  was  not 
only  hard  for  the  unbelieving  Jews,  but  for  Jewish  Christians,  to 
understand  and  accept. 

The  unbelieving  Jews  regarded  the  Apostle  as  an  apostate  from  the 
true  religion,  and  as  an  enemy  of  their  race.  Five  times  already  he 
had  received  from  them  forty  stripes  save  one;  he  had  been  "  in  perils 
from  his  own  countrymen"  at  Damascus,  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  at 
Iconium  and  Lystra,  at  Thessalonica,  Beroea,  and  Corinth, — often  in 
peril  of  his  life.  By  a  great  part  of  the  believing  Jews  he  was  regarded 
with  distrust  and  aversion.  (See  Acts  xxi.  20,  21.)  His  doctrines 
were  indeed  revolutionary.  Though  he  wasabout  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
to  carry  a  liberal  contribution  from  the  churches  of  Macedonia  and 
Achaia  to  the  poor  Christians  in  that  city,  he  expresses  in  this 
Epistle  great  anxiety  about  the  reception  he  should  meet  with  (anxiety 
fully  justified  by  the  result),  and  begs  the  prayers  of  the  brethren  at 
Rome  in  his  behalf.  (Rom.  xv.  30-32.)  As  the  Jews  hated  Paul, 
they  naturally  believed  that  he  hated  them. 

These  circumstances  explain  the  exceedingly  strong  asseveration  of 
his  affection  for  his  countrymen,  and  of  his  deep  sorrow  for  their 
estrangement  from  God,  with  which  this  introduction  begins.  So  far 
from  being  an  enemy  of  his  people,  he  could  make  any  sacrifice  to 
win  them  to  Christ.  They  were  his  brethren,  his  kinsmen  as  to  the 
flesh;  he  gloried  in  sharing  with  them  the  proud  name  of  Israelite; 
he  delights  to  enumerate  the  magnificent  privileges  by  which  God  had 
distinguished  them  from  all  other  nations,  —  "the  adoption,  and  the 
glory,  and  the  giving  of  the  Law,  the  covenants,  the  temple-service, 
and  the  promises";  theirs  were  the  fathers,  and  from  among  them, 
as  the  crowning  distinction  of  all,  the  Messiah  was  born,  the  supreme 
gift  of  God's  love  and  mercy  not  to  the  Jews  alone,  but  to  all  man- 
kind. All  (jod's  dealings  with  his  chosen  people  were  designed  to 
prepare  the  way,  and  had  prepared  the  way,  for  this  grand  consum- 
mation. How  natural  that  when,  in  his  rapid  recital  of  their  historic 
glories,  the  Apostle  reaches  this"  highest  distinction  i)f  the  Jews  and 
greatest  blessing  of  God's  mercy  to  men  he  should  express  his  over- 
flowing gratitude  to  God  as  the  Ruler  over  All;  that  he  should 
"thank  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift"!  I  believe  that  he  has  done 
so;  and  that  the  fifth  verse  of  the  passage  we  are  considering  should 
be  translated,  — "  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  from  whom  is  the  Mes- 
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siah  as  to  the  flesh:  he  who  is  over  all,  God,  be  blessed  for  ever. 
Amen.,"  or,  "he  who  is  God  over  all  be  blessed  for  ever.  Amen." 
The  doxology  springs  from  the  same  feeling  and  the  same  view  of  the 
gracious  providence  of  God  which  prompted  the  fuller  outburst  at  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  where,  on  completing  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  which  he  here  introduces,  the  Apostle  exclaims,  "O  the 
depth  of  the  riches  and  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  !  How 
unsearchable  are  his  judgments  and  untraceable  his  ways !  .  .  . 
For  from  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  to  Him,  are  all  things  :  to 
Him  be  {or  is)  the  glory  forever.     Amen." 

I  believe  that  there  are  no  objections  to  this  construction  of  the 
passage  which  do  not  betray  their  weakness  when  critically  examined; 
and  that  the  objections  against  most  of  the  other  constructions  which 
have  been  proposed  are  fatal. 

The  passage  is  remarkable  for  the  diff"erent  ways  in  which  it  has 
been  and  may  be  punctuated,  and  for  the  consequent  variety  of  con. 
structions  which  have  been  given  it.     The  Greek  is  as  follows: 

v.ai  l^  wv  6  yptaroq  rd  xard  (rdpxa  6  wv  itt^i  Tzd'^rcuv  Oeo^  et)/.oyTjTd^ 

ei^  roy?  atcvvaq.      'Aprj^. 

It  grammatically  admits  of  being  punctuated  and  construed  in  at 
least  seven  different  ways. 

1.  Placing  a  comma  after  aair/.a,  and  also  after  Ozuq,  we  may  trans- 
late the  last  clause: — "who  {or  he  who)  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for 
ever. " 

2.  Putting  the  second  comma  after  -avrwv  instead  of  <?;'>?: — "  who 
•  {or  he  who)  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever." 

3.  With  a  comma  after  rrayrwv  and  also  after  Otu^: — "who  {or  he 
who)  is  over  all,  God,  blessed  for  ever."  So  Morus,  Gess  {Christi 
Person  und  Werk,  H.  i.  207  f ,  Basel,  1878). 

4.  Placing  a  comma  after  6  m,  and  also  after  Ozi)-: — "He  who 
is,  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever." — See  Wordsworth's  note,  which 
however  is  not  consistent  throughout;  and  observe  the  mistrans- 
lation at  the  end  of  his  quotation  from  Athanasius  {Oral.  conl. 
Artanos,  i.  §  24,  p.  338).* 

5.  Placing  a  comma  after  adp7.a,  and  a  colon  after  -cEvrtuv,  the  last 
part  of  the  verse  may  be  rendered : — ' '  and  from  whom  is  the  Mes- 
siah as  to  the  flesh,  who  {or  he  who)  is  over  all:  God  be  blessed  for 
ever.     Amen. " 


*Perhaps  I  ought  to  add  here  as  a  curiosity  a  construction  proposed 
in  the  Record  newspaper,  in  an  article  copied  in  Christian  Opinion 
and  Revisionist  for  March  11,  1882.  p.  222.  The  writer  would  trans- 
late: "Of  whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all, 
God.     Blessed  be  He  for  ever!     Amen." 
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6.  Placing  a  colon  after  (rapxa,  Otoz  may  be  taken  as  predicate, 
thus: — "he  who  is  over  all  is  God,  blessed  for  ever";  so  Professor 
B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.  D.,  Canon  of  Ely;  or  thus: — "  he  who  was  over 
all  being  {literally,  was)  God,  blessed  for  ever,"     So  Andrews  Norton. 

7.  With  a  colon  after  adpxa,  6  wv  i-\  -dvTwv  Oeo^  may  be  taken  as 
the  subject,  and  euXoyrjzoq  as  predicate,  with  the  ellipsis  of  slrj  or 
e'ffTtv,  making  the  last  part  of  the  verse  a  doxology,  thus: — "  he  who 
is  over  all,  God,  be  blessed  (or  is  to  be  praised)  for  ever";  or,  "he 
who  is  God  over  all  be  blessed  (or  is  to  be  praised)  for  ever";  or, 
"God,  who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  (or  is  to  be  praised)  for  ever." 

I  pass  over  other  varieties  of  translation  and  interpretation,  depend- 
ing on  the  question  whether  Ttdvrwv  is  to  be  taken  as  masculine  or 
neuter,  and  on  the  wider  or  narrower  application  of  the  word  in  either 
case. 

In  Nos.  1-4  inclusive,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  6  cov  with  all  that 
follows,  including  the  designation  Osoq,  is  referred  to  6  ^ptaroq;  in 
Nos.  6  and  7,  6  d>v  introduces  an  independent  sentence,  and  Oco^ 
denotes  God,  the  Father.  No.  5  refers  the  first  part  of  the  sentence 
in  debate  to  6  y^piffro:;,  the  last  part  to  God. 

The  question  of  chief  interest  is  whether  in  this  passage  the  Apostle 
has  called  Christ  God.  Among  those  who  hold  that  he  has  done  so, 
the  great  majority  adopt  one  or  the  other  of  the  constructions  num- 
bered I  and  2;  and  it  is  to  these,  and  especially  to  No.  2,  followed 
both  in  King  James's  version  and  the  Revised  Version  (text),  that  I 
shall  give  special  attention.  Among  those  who  refer  the  last  part  of 
the  sentence  to  God  and  not  Christ,  the  great  majority  of  scholars 
adopt  either  No.  5  or  No.  7.  I  have  already  expressed  my  preference 
for  the  latter  construction,  and  it  is  generally  preferred  by  those  who 
find  here  a  doxology  to  God. 

I.  We  will  first  consider  the  objections  that  have  been  urged  against 
the  construction  which  makes  the  last  part  of  the  sentence,  beginning 
with  o  (ov,  introduce  a  doxology  to  God.  I  shall  then  state  the  argu- 
ments which  seem  to  me  to  favor  this  construction,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  render  the  constructions  numbered  i  to  4  each  and  all  unten- 
able. Other  views  of  the  passage  will  be  briefly  noticed.  Some 
remarks  will  be  added  on  the  history  of  its  interpretation,  though  no 
full  account  of  this  will  be  attempted. 

I.  It  is  objected  that  a  doxology  here  is  wholly  out  of  place;  that 
the  Apostle  is  pverwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  Jewish  rejection  of  the 
Messiah  and  its  consequences,  and  "an  elegy  or  funeral  discourse 
cannot  be  changed  abruptly  into  a  hymn." — He  is  indeed  deeply 
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grieved  at  the  unbelief  and  blindness  of  the  great  majority  of  his 
countrj'men;  but  his  sorrow  is  not  hopeless.  He  knows  all  the 
while  that  "the  word  of  God  hath  not  failed;"  that  "  God  hath  not 
cast  off  his  people  whom  he  foreknew";  that  at  last  "all  Israel 
shall  be  saved";  and  nothing  seems  to  me  more  natural  than  the 
play  of  mingled  feelings  which  the  passage  presents;  grief  for  the 
present  temporarj-  alienation  of  his  countrj'men  from  Christ;  joy  and 
thanksgiving  at  the  thought  of  the  priceless  blessings  of  which  Christ 
was  the  minister  to  man,  and  in  which  his  countrymen  should  ulti- 
mately share. 

Flatt,  Stuart,  and  others  put  the  objection  in  a  very  pointed  form. 
They  represent  a  doxology  as  making  Paul  say,  in  effect:  "The 
special  privileges  of  the  Jews  have  contribute^  greatly  to  enhance  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  the  Jewish  nation;  God  be  thanked  that  he 
has  given  them  such  privileges!" — But  they  simply  read  into  the  pas- 
sage what  is  not  there.  There  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  suggest 
that  the  Apostle  is  taking  this  view  of  the  favor  which  God  had  shown 
the  Jewish  nation.  He  is  not  denouncing  his  countrymen  for  their 
guilt  in  rejecting  the  Messiah,  and  telling  them  that  this  guilt  and  its 
punishment  are  aggravated  by  the  privileges  they  have  abused.  So 
tender  is  he  of  their  feelings  that  he  does  not  even  name  the  cause  of 
his  grief,  but  leaves  it  to  be  inferred.  He  is  assuring  his  countr}-- 
men,  who  regarded  him  as  their  enemy,  of  the  sincerity  and  strength 
of  his  love  for  them.  They  are  his  brethren;  the  very  name 
"Israelite"  is  to  him  a  title  of  honor;*  and  he  recounts  in  detail, 
certainly  not  in  the  manner  of  one  touching  a  painful  subject,  the 
glorious  distinctions  which  their  nation  had  enjoyed  through  the  favor 
of  God.  Calvin,  who  so  often  in  his  commentaries  admirably  traces 
the  connection  of  thought,  here  hits  the  nail  on  the  head:  "  Haec 
dignitatis  elogia  iesiimonia  sunt  amon's.  Non  enim  solemus  adeo 
benigne  loqui,  nisi  de  iis  quos  amamus.  "f 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  will  take  some  notice  of  Dr.  Gifford's 
remarks  in  his  recent  and  valuable  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  He  says:  "  Paul's  anguish  is  deepened  by  the  memory  of 
their  privileges,  most  of  all  by  the  thought  that  their  race  gave  birth 
to  the  Divine  Saviour,  whom   they  have   rejected." — But   in  Paul's 


*See  ch.  xi.  i;  2  Cor.  xi.  22, 

fThe  view  which  I  have  taken  accords  with  that  of  Dr.  Hodge.  He 
says: — "The  object  of  the  Apostle  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter,  con- 
tained in  the  first  five  verses,  is  to  assure  the  Jews  of  his  love  and  of  his 
respect  for  their  peculiar  privileges." — Comm.  on  the  Ep.  to  the  Romans ^ 
new  ed.  (1864),  note  on  ix.  4,  p.  469;  see  also  p.  463. 
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enumeration  of  the  privileges  of  the  Jews  he  has  in  view  not  merely 
their  present  condition  but  their  whole  past  history,  illuminated  as  it 
had  been  by  light  from  heaven.  Will  it  be  seriously  maintained  that 
Paul  did  not  regard  the  peculiar  privileges  which  the  Jewish  nation 
had  enjoyed  for  so  many  ages,  as  gifts  of  God's  goodness  for  which 
eternal  gratitude  was  due? — But  "  his  anguish  was  deepened  most 
of  all  by  the  thought  that  their  race  gave  birth  to  the  Divine 
Saviour"  !  Paul's  grief  for  his  unbelieving  countrymen,  then,  had 
extinguished  his  gratitude  for  the  inestimable  blessings  which  he  per- 
sonally owed  to  Christ;  it  had  extinguished  his  gratitude  for  the  fact 
that  the  God  who  rules  over  all  had  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  !  The  dark  cloud  which  hid  the  light  just  then  from  the 
mass  of  his  countrymen,  but  which  he  believed  was  soon  to  pass 
away,  had  blotted  the  sun  from  the  heavens.  The  advent  of  Christ 
was  no  cause  for  thanksgiving;  he  could  only  bow  his  head  in 
anguish,  deepened  most  of  all  by  the  thought  that  the  Messiah  had 
sprung  from  the  race  to  which  he  himself  belonged  ! 

"  His  anguish  was  deepened  by  the  memory  of  their  privileges." 
Paul  does  not  say  this;  and  is  Dr.  Gilford  quite  sure  that  this  was  the 
way  in  which  these  privileges  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  ?  May 
we  not  as  naturally  suppose  that  the  thought  of  God's  favor  to  his 
people  in  the  past,  whom  he  had  so  often  recalled  from  their  wander- 
ings, afforded  some  ground  for  the  hope  that  they  had  not  stumbled 
so  as  to  fall  and  perish,  but  that  their  present  alienation  from  Christ, 
contributing  as  it  had  done,  in  the  overruling  providence  of  God,  to 
the  wider  and  more  rapid  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles, 
was  only  temporary  ?  If  we  will  let  Paul  be  his  own  interpreter, 
instead  of  reading  unnatural  thoughts  between  his  lines,  we  shall  take 
this  view.  "  God  hath  no/  cast  off  his  people,  whom  he  foreknew," 
"whose  is  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the 
promises."  "A  hardening  in  part  hath  befallen  Israel,"  but  only 
"  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in;  and  so  [or  then)  all 
Israel  shall  be  saved."  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  "theirs  are  the 
fathers";  that  they  had  such  ancestors  as  Abraham,  "the  friend  of 
God,"  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  "as  touching  the  gospel,  they  are  ene- 
mies for  the  sake  of  the  Gentiles,  but  as  touching  the  election,"  as 
the  chosen  people  of  God,  "  they  are  beloved  for  the  fathers' sake." 
"If  the  firstfruit  is  holy,  so  is  the  lump;  and  if  the  root  is  holy,  so 
are  the  branches."  "God  doth  not  repent  of  his  calling  and  his 
gifts."  "God  hath  shut  up  all  [Jews  and  Gentiles]  unto  disobe- 
dience, that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all. "  For  the  ancient  prophecy 
is  now  fulfilled;  the  Deliverer  hath  come  out  of  Zion,  and   "he  shal^ 
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turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob."  "O  the  depth  of  the  riches," 
&c.  Such  were  the  thoughts  which  the  past  privileges  of  the  Jews,  in 
connection  with  the  advent  of  Christ,  as  we  see  from  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  this  Epistle,  actually  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Paul.* 

Can  we  then  reasonably  say,  that  when  in  his  grand  historic  survey 
and  enumeration  of  the  distinctive  privileges  of  the  Jews,  the  Apostle 
reaches  the  culminating  point  in  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  sprung 
from  that  race,  a  devout  thanksgiving  to  God  as  the  beneficent  ruler 
overall  is  wholly  out  of  place?  Might  we  not  rather  ask,  How 
could  it  be  repressed  ? 

We  may  then,  I  conceive,  dismiss  the  psychological  objection  to  the 
doxolog)',  on  which  many  have  laid  great  stress,  as  founded  on  a  nar- 
row and  superficial  view  of  what  we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  have 
been  in  the  Apostle's  mind.  And  I  am  happy  to  see  that  so  fair- 
minded  and  clear-sighted  a  scholar  as  Professor  Dwight  takes  essen- 
tially the  same  view  of  the  matter.     (See  above,  p.  41.) 

2.  A  second  objection  to  a  doxology  here  is  founded  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  first  five  verses  of  the  chapter  to  what  follows.  A  dox- 
ology, it  is  thought,  unnaturally  breaks  the  connection  between 
the  sixth  verse  and  what  precedes. 

This  argument  is  rarely  adduced,  and  I  should  hardly  have  thought 
it  worthy  of  notice  were  it  not  that  Dr.  Dwight  seems  to  attach  some 
weight  to  it,  though  apparently  not  much.     (See  above,  p.  41  f ) 

The  first  five  verses  of  the  chapter,  as  we  have  seen,  are  a  con- 
ciliatory introduction  to  the  treatment  of  a  delicate  and  many-sided 
subject.  This  treatment  begins  with  the  sixth  verse,  which  is  intro- 
duced by  the  particle  ^i,  "but."  Whether  the  last  part  of  verse  5  is 
a  doxology  to  God,  or  simply  the  climax  of  the  privileges  of  the  Jews, 
the  ^i  cannot  refer  to  what  immediately  precedes.  In  either  case,  it  refers 
to  what  is  implied  in  verses  2  and  3,  and  meets  the  most  prominent 
objection  to  the  doctrine  set  forth  by  the  Apostle  in  the  preceding 
part  of  the  Epistle.  The  thought  is.  The  present  condition  of  the 
great  mass  of  my  countr}'men  is  indeed  a  sad  one,  and  not  the  Jews 
as  a  nation,  but  Christians,  are  the  true  people  of  God;  but  it  is  not 
as  if  the  promises  of  God  have  failed.  (Comp.  iii.  3,  4. )  This 
simple  statement  of  the  connection  of  ver.  6  with  what  precedes  seems 
to  me  all  that  is  needed  to  meet  the  objection.     The  argument  that  a 

*This  appreciative  recapitulation  of  the  distinctions  of  the  Jewish 
people  would  also  serve  to  check  the  tendency  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
10  seH-conceit,  and  would  lead  them  to  recognize  the  important  part  of 
the  despised  Hebrews  in  the  drama  of  the  world's  history.  It  would 
virtually  say  to  them,  "  Glory  not  over  the  branches;  but  if  thou  gloriest, 
thou  bearest  not  the  root,  but  the  root  thee."    (Rom.  xi.  18.) 
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doxology  is  inconsistent  with  the  Apostle's  state  of  mind  has  already 
been  answered, 

3.  A  third  objection,  urged  by  many,  is  founded  on  the  alleged 
abruptness  of  the  doxology,  and  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  God 
in  what  precedes.  Some  also  think  that  a  doxology  here  would  need 
to  be  introduced  by  the  particle  Si. 

I  cannot  regard  this  objection  as  having  any  force.  It  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  habit  of  Paul  thus  to  turn  aside  suddenly  to  give 
expression  to  his  feelings  of  adoration  and  gratitude  toward  God.* 
See  Rom.  i.  25;  vii.  25  (where  the  genuineness  of  ^c  is  very  doubt- 
ful); 2  Cor.  ix.  15,  where  note  the  omission  of  8i  in  the  genuine 
text;  I  Tim.  i.  17,  where  the  doxology  is  suggested  by  the  mention 
of  Christ.  The  doxology  xi.  s^,  as  has  already  been  noticed  (p.  89), 
is  completely  parallel  in  thought.  Far  more  abrupt  is  the  doxology 
2  Cor.  xi.  31,  t>  Osd';  xal  Ttazijp  tu'^j  xufjioulrjffou  oT'JiV,  6  a>v  eoXo/'rjTdq 
£;'?  zouq  alajyaq^  ore  ou  (}>t6d()ij.at,  where  the  ascription  of  praise  is 
interposed  between  uldty  and  ozt  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

It  is  very  strange  that  it  should  be  urged  as  an  argument  against 
the  doxology  that  God  is  not  mentioned  \n  the  preceding  context.  The 
name  does  not  occur,  but  almost  every  word  in  verses  4  and  5  sug- 
gests the  thought  of  God.  So,  to  a  Jew,  the  very  name  "Israelites"; 
so  "  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  the 
covenants,  and  the  service,  and  the  promises";  and  so  above  all 
o  '^ptarvq,  the  Anointed  of  God,  the  Messiah;  as  to  the  flesh,  sprung 
from  the  Jews,  but  as  to  his  holy  spirit  the  Son  of  God,  the  messen- 
ger of  God's  love  and  mercy,  not  to  the  Jews  alone,  but  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

That  the  mention  of  Christ  in  such  a  connection  as  this  should 
bring  vividly  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  the  thought  of  God  and  his 
goodness,  and  thus  lead  to  a  doxology,  is  simply  in  accordance  with 
the  conception  of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  God  which  appears  every- 
where in  this  Epistle  and  in  all  his  Epistles.  While  Christ,  8i  uu  zd 
-(bra,  is  the  medium  of  communication  of  our  spiritual  blessings, 
Paul  constantly  views  them  in  relation  to  God,  ic  00  rd  rrdvra,  as  the 
original  Author  and  Source.     The  gospel  is    "  the  gospel  of  God," 


*"  Ad  hsec  annotatum  est  hoc  in  scriptis  beati  Pauli,  quod  aliquoties 
in  medio  sermonis  cursu  veluti  raptus  orat,  aut  adorat,  aut  gratias  agit, 
aut  glorificat  Deum,  prassertim  ubi  commemoratum  est  aliquid  de 
mysteriis  adorandis,  aut  ineffabili  bonitate  Dei." — Erasmus,  Apol.  adv. 
monachos  quosdam  Hispanos,  0pp.  ix.  (Lugd.  Bat.  1706),  col.  1044.  On 
this  subject,  and  on  the  position  of  vAoyrf-zu^.  see  the  valuable  note  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Agar  Beet,  Comm.  on  St.  Paul's  Ep.  to  the  Romans, 
2d  ed.  (Lond.   1881),  p.  269  f.,  271. 
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"a  power  of  God  unto  salvation";  the  righteousness  which  it  reveals 
is  "a  righteousness  which  is  of  God";  it  is  God  who  has  set  forth 
Christ  as  Uaffzrjpcov,  who  "commendeth  his  love  toward  us  in  that, 
while  we  were  yet  pinners,  Christ  died  for  us";  who  "spared  not  his 
own  Son,  but  freely  gave  him  for  us  all";  it  is  "  God  who  raised 
him  from  the  dead";  "what  the  Law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was 
weak  through  the  flesh,  God,  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh,  and  on  account  of  sin,"  has  done  ;  the  glory  to  which 
Christians  are  destined,  as  sons  and  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with 
Christ,  is  "  the  glory  of  God";  in  short,  "all  things  are  of  God,  who 
hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  through  Jesus  Christ,"  and  "nothing 
shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  .Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord. " 

Though  no  one  can  doubt  that  Paul  was  full  of  love  and  gratitude 
to  Christ,  so  that  we  might  expect  frequent  ascriptions  to  him  of  praise 
and  glory,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  is  no  doxology  or  thanks- 
giving to  Christ  in  any  of  his  Epistles  except  those  to  Timothy,  the 
genuineness  of  which  has  been  questioned  by  many  modern  scholars. 
These  Epistles,  at  any  rate,  present  marked  peculiarities  of  style  and 
language,  and  if  written  by  Paul,  were  probably  written  near  the  close 
of  his  life.  And  in  them  there  is  but  one  doxology  to  Christ,  and  that 
not  absolutely  certain,  on  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  x6p'o^{2 
Tim.  iv.  18);  while  the  thanksgiving  is  a  simple  expression  of  thank- 
fulness (i  Tim.  i.  12),  /dpcv  tyu)j  gr alias  habeo  ('not  ago).  One  rea- 
son for  this  general  absence  of  such  ascriptions  to  Christ  on  the  part 
of  the  Apostle  seems  to  have  been  that  habit  of  mind  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken,  and  which  makes  it  a  priori  more  probable  that  the  dox- 
ology in  Rom.  ix.  5  belongs  to  God.  But  this  is  a  matter  which  will 
be  more  appropriately  treated  in  another  place. 

As  to  the  5i,  which  Schultz  insists  would  be  necessar)',  *  one  needs 
only  to  look  fairly  at  the  passage  to  see  that  it  would  be  wholly  out 
of  place;  that  a  doxology  to  God  involves  no  antithetic  contrast  between 
God  and  Christ,  as  Schultz  and  some  others  strangely  imagine.  Nor 
does  U  as  a  particle  of  transition  seem  natural  here,  much  less  re- 
quired.    It  would  make  the  doxology  too  formal. 

4.  It  is  urged  that  "  o  wy,  grammatically  considered,  is  more  easily 
and  naturally  construed  in  connection  with  ypiazo^,  than  as  the  sub- 
ject of  a  new  and  doxological  clause.  '  (See  Dr.  Dwight's  article, 
pp.  24,  25,  above.) 

Much  stronger  language  than  this  is  often  used.     Dr.  Hodge,  for 


*Jahrbucher  fur  deutsche  Theol.,  1868,  xiii.  470  f.,  477. 
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example,  assuming  that  6  cov  must  be  equivalent  to  o'c  iirrt,  says  that 
the  interpretation  which  refers  the  words  to  Christ  is  the  only  one 
"which  can,  with  the  least  regard  to  the  rules  of  construction,  be 
maintained."     {Comm.  in  loc,  p.  472.)  1 

Dr.  Dwight,  whose  article  is  in  general  so  admirable  for  the  fair- 
ness, clearness,  and  moderation  of  its  statements,  has  expressed  him- 
self here  in  such  a  way  that  I  cannot  feel  perfectly  sure  of  his  meaning. 
He  says,  speaking  of  the  connection  of  o  wv  with  d  yptazu^,  "This 
construction  of  o  c«v,  in  cases  similar  to  that  which  is  here  presented, 
is  the  almost  universal  one  both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  other 
Greek," — If  "cases  similar  to  that  which  is  here  presented "  means 
cases  in  which  6  m  (or  any  participle  with  the  article)  is  preceded  by 
a  noun  to  which  it  may  be  easily  joined,  while  it  also  admits  of  being 
regarded  as  the  subject  of  an  independent  sentence,  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  in  such  grammatically  ambiguous  cases  it  almost  invariably  does 
refer  to  the  preceding  subject,  the  argument  is  weighty,  if  the  asser- 
tion is  true.  But  not  even  one  such  case  has  ever,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  pointed  out.  Till  such  a  case,  or  rather  a  sufficient  number  of 
such  cases  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  reasonable  induction,  shall  be 
produced,  I  am  compelled  to  consider  the  statement  as  resting  on  no 
evidence  whatever.  Yet  that  this  is  what  is  meant  by  "similar  cases " 
seems  necessarily  to  follow  from  what  is  said  further  on  (p.  24)  about 
"the  peculiarity  of  Rom.  ix.  5."  Cases  in  which  6  wv,  grammati- 
cally considered,  can  only  refer  to  a  preceding  subject,  are  certainly 
not  "similar  cases  to  that  which  is  here  presented,"  in  which,  as  Dr. 
Dwight  admits,  "there  is,  at  the  most,  only  a  presumption  in  favor 
of  this  construction  of  the  clause  as  against  the  other"  (p.  25). 

But  if  Dr.  Dwight's  statement  means,  oris  intended  to  imply,  that 
6  mv  with  its  adjuncts,  or,  in  general,  the  participle  with  the  article, 
almost  universally  forms  a  descriptive  or  a  limiting  clause  referring  to 
a  preceding  subject,  while  its  use  as  the  independent  subject  of  a 
sentence  is  rare,  the  assertion  is  fatally  incorrect.  The  latter  use  is 
not  only  very  common,  but  in  the  New  Testament,  at  least,  is  more 
frequent  than  the  former.  We  have  {a)  6  ch,  or  ol  ovrs?,  in  the 

nominative,  as  the  subject  of  an  independent  sentence.  Matt.  xii.  30; 
Mark  xiii.  16  (text,  rec);  Luke  vi.  3  (t.  r.,  Tisch.);  xi.  23;  John  iii. 
31;  vi.  46;  viii,  47;  ix.  40;  Acts  xxii.  9;  Rom.  viii,  5,  8.  Contra 
{b),  referring  to  a  preceding  subject,  and  forming,  as  I  understand  it, 
zn  apposi/i'onal c\a.use,  John  i.  18;  iii.  13  (text,  rec);  (Acts  v.  17;) 
,2  Cor.  xi.  31;  Rev.  v.  5  (t.  r. );  a  limiting  clause,  John  xi.  31;  xii. 
17;  Acts  xi.  I.  To  these  maybe  added  2  Cor.  v.  4;  Eph.  ii.  13, 
where  the  clause  is  in  apposition  with  or   describes  ^/isfr  or  bixzlti 
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expressed  or  understood;  and  perhaps  John  xviii.  37    {-dq  6  Sv  x. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Col.  iv.  11  belongs  under  (a)  or  (6);  see 
Meyer  in  he.  For  the  examples  of  w^  I  have  relied  on  Bruder's 
Concordance,  p.  255,  No.  VI.  But  as  there  is  nothing  peculiar 

in  the  use  of  this  particular  participle  with  the  article,  so  far  as  the 
present  question  is  concerned,  I  have,  with  the  aid  of  Bruder,f  exam- 
ined the  occurrences  of  the  participle  in  general,  in  the  nominative, 
with  the  article,  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  I  find  in  Matthew  86  ex- 
amples of  its  use  {a)  as  the  subject,  or  in  a  very  few  cases  (9)  as  the 
predicate,  of  a  verb  expressed  or  understood,  and  only  38  of  its  use 
(b)  in  a  descriptive  or  limiting  clause,  annexed  to  a  preceding  sub- 
ject; in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  28  examples  of  the  former  kind 
against  12  of  the  latter;  and  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
39  of  the  former  against  4  of  the  latter,  one  of  these  being  a  felse 
reading.  \ 

In  general,  it  is  clear  that  the  use  of  the  participle  with  the  article, 
as  the  subject  of  an  independent  sentence,  instead  of  being  excep- 
tional in  the  New  Testament,  is  far  more  common  than  its  use  as  an 
attributive.  Nor  is  this  strange;  for  o  wy  properly  signifies  not  "who 
is,"  but  "he  who  is."    The  force  of  the  article  is  not  lost.§     While 


*The  examples  of  d  u^  and  other  participles  with  ~a.q  belong  perhaps 
quite  as  properly  under  (a).  Without  Tzaq,  the  6  u>v  x.  r.  X.  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sentence,  and  the  meaning  is  the  same;  ra?  only  strengthens 
the  o  cov.   See  Kruger,  Gr.  Sprachlehre,  5te  Aufl.  (1875),  1 50.  4.  Anm.  i. 

\Concordantiae,  etc.,  p.  586,  No.  2;  p.  598,  No.  VII.  i;  comp.  p.  603, 
No.  VIII.;  604,  No.  IX. 

Jin  this  reckoning,  to  prevent  any  cavil,  I  have  included  under  (h)  all 
the  examples  of  -a?  6  or  tAvtzi;  ol,  of  which  there  are  8  in  Matthew,  2 
in  Romans,  and  i  in  I  Cor.;  also  the  cases  of  the  article  and  participle 
with  (Tu  or  u/i£7c  as  the  subject  of  the  verb,  expressed  or  understood,  of 
wh'ich  there  are  4  in  Matthew  and  7  in  Romans.  I  have  not  counted  on 
either  side  Rom.  viii.  33,  34,  and  ix.  ^3',  the  first  two,  translated  accord- 
ing to  the  text  of  the  Revised  Version,  belong  under  (a),  according  to 
its  margin,  under  (^);  Rom.  ix.  23,  if  we  omit  -a?,  with  all  the  critical 
editors,  would  also  belong  under  (a). 

g"  Participles  take  the  article  only  when  some  relation  already  known 
or  especially  noteworthy  {is  qui,  quippe  qui)  is  indicated,  and  conse- 
quently  the  idea  expressed  by  the  participle  is  to  be  made  more  promi-  ' 
nent."— Winer,  Gram.  7te  Aufl.,  §  20,  i.  b.  a.  c.  p.  127  (p.  134  Thayer). 
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in  some  of  its  uses  it  may  seem  interchangeable  with  J?  iffzt,  it  dif^ 
fers  in  this,  that  it  is  generally  employed  either  in  appositional  or  in 
limiting  clauses,  in  distinction  from  descriptive  or  additive  clauses, 
while  oq  with  the  finite  verb  is  appropriate  for  the  latter.  For 
examples  of  the  former,  see  John  i.  i8;  xii.  17;  of  the  latter,  Rom. 
v.  14;  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  To  illustrate  the  difference  by  the  passage 
before  us:  if  6  wy  here  refers  to  o  ypiaruq,  the  clause  would  be  more 
exactly  translated  as  appositional,  not  ''who  is,"  &c.,  but  "he  who 
is  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever,"  implying  that  he  was  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  the  Epistle  as  God,  or  at  least  marking  this  predicate 
with  special  emphasis;  while  o'c  Iffnv  would  be  more  appropriate  if  it 
were  simply  the  purpose  of  the  Apostle  to  predicate  deity  of  Christ, 
and  would  also  be  perfectly  unambiguous. 

There  is  nothing,  then,  either  in  the  proper  meaning  of  6  lov^  or  in 
its  usage,  which  makes  it  more  easy  and  natural  to  refer  it  to 
6  yptazuq^  than  to  take  it  as  introducing  an  independent  sentence. 
It  is  next  to  be  observed,  that  there  are  circumstances  which  make 
the  latter  construction  easy,  and  which  distinguish  the  passage  from 
nearly  all  others  in  which  6  u>v,  or  a  participle  with  the  article,  is 
used  as  an  attributive.  In  all  the  other  imstances  in  the  New  Testament 
of  this  use  of  6  cuv  or  ol  ovrsq  in  the  nominative,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  parenthetic  insertion  "in  2  Cor.  xi.  31  (see  above,  page  94), 
it  immediately  follows  the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  The  same  is 
generally  true  of  other  examples  of  the  participle  with  the  article. 
(The  strongest  cases  of  exception  which  I  have  noticed  are  John  vii. 
50  and  2  John  7. )  But  here  6  wv  is  separated  from  o  ypia-o^  by 
TO  xara  adpy.a,  which  in  reading  must  be  followed  by  a  pause,  a  pause 
which  is  lengthened  by  the  special  emphasis  given  to  the  xara  adpxa 
'bytherw;*  and  the  sentence  which  precedes  is  complete  in  itself 
grammatically,  and  requires  nothing  further  logically,  for  it  was  only 
as  to  the  flesh  that  Christ  was  from  the  Jews.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  we  have  seen  (p.  88)  the  enumeration  of  blessings  which  imme- 


*If  6 ypiaruq  were  placed  after  xazd  ffdpy.a,  'the  ambiguity  would  ijpt 
indeed  be  wholly  removed,  but  it  would  be  much  more  natural  to  refer 
the  6  u)v  to  Christ  than  it  is  now.  Perhaps  the  feeling  of  this  led  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  to  make  this  transposition,  as  he  does  in  quoting  the  passage 
against  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  maintained  that  "  neither  Paul  dared  to 
call  Christ  God,  nor  Matthew,  nor  Luke,  nor  Mark,  aA/'  6  yprjffzoq 
"[wdvvr^q."  (See  Cyril  cant.  Julian,  lib.  x.  Opp.  vi.  b.  p.  328  b  ed.  Aubert.) 
In  two  other  instances  Cyril  quotes  the  passage  in  the  same  way;  Opp. 
V.  b.  pp.  1 18  a,  148  e;  though  he  usually  follows  the  order  of  the  present 
Greek  text. 
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diately  precedes,  crowned  by  the  inestimable  blessing  of  the  advent 
of  Christ,  naturally  suggests  an  ascription  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
to  God  as  the  Being  who  rules  over  all;  while  a  doxology  is  also 
suggested  by  the  'A/irjv  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  *  From  ever)- 
point  of  view,  therefore,  the  doxological  construction  seems  easy  and 
natural.  The  ellipsis  of  the  verb  ear:  or  eh,  in  such  cases  is  simply 
according  to  rule.  The  construction  numbered  6  above  (see  p.  90) 
is  also  perfectly  easy  and  natural  grammatically;  see  2  Cor.  i.  21; 
v.  5;  Heb.  iii.  4. 

The  naturalness  of  a  pause  after  adpxa  is  further  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  we  find  a  point  after  this  word  in  all  our  oldest  MSS.  that 
testify  in  the  case,  namely,  A  B  C  L,  and  in  at  least  eight  cursives, 
though  the  cursives  have  been  rarely  examined  with  reference  to  their 
punctuation,  f 

It  has  been  urged  (see  above,  p.  24),  that  if  the  writer  did  not 
intend  that  6  ^^y  should  be  referred  to  Christ,  he  would  have  adopted 
another  construction  for  his  sentence,  which  would  be  exposed  to  no 
such  misapprehension.  But  this  argument  is  a  boomerang.  Mr. 
Beet  in  his  recent  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (2d 
ed.,  p.  271  f. )  well  says,  on  the  other  hand: — 

"Had  Paul  thought  fit  to  deviate  from  his  other\vise  unvarying 
custom  and  to  speak  of  Christ  as  God,  he  must  have  done  so  with  a 
serious  and  set  purpose  of  asserting  the  divinity  of  Christ.  And  if  so, 
he  would  have  used  words  which  no  one  could  misunderstand.  In  a 
similar  case,  John  i.  i,  we  find  language  which  excludes  all  doubt 
And  in  this  case  the  words  &?  ttrrtv,  as  in  i.  25,  would  have,  given 
equal  certainty  .  .  .  Moreover,  here  Paul  has  in  hand  an  altogether 
different  subject,  the  present  position  of  the  Jews.  And  it  seems  to 
me  much  more  likely  that  he  would  deviate  from  his  common  mode 
of  expression,  and  write  once  '  God  be  blessed  '  instead  of  '  to  God 
be  glory,'  than  that  in  a  passage  which  does  not  specially  refer  to  the 
nature  of  Christ,  he  would  assert,  what  he  nowhere  else  explicitly 


*In  15  out  of  the  18  instances  in  the  N.  T.,  besides  the  present,  in 
which  'A/iTJv  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  is  probably  genuine,  it  follows  a 
doxology;  viz.:  Rom.  i.  25;  xi.  36;  xvi.  27;  Gal.  i.  5;  Eph.  iii,  21;  Phil, 
iv.  20;  I  Tim.  i.  17;  vi.  16;  2  Tim.  iv.  18;  Heb.  xiii.  21;  i  Pet.  iv.  11; 
V.  11;  (2  Pet.  iii.  18.)  Jude  25;  Rev.  i.  6;  vii.  12. —  Contra,  Rom.  xv.  :iy. 
Gal.  vi.  18;  (Rev.  i.  7.) 
fThe  MSS.  j^  D  F  G  cannot  be  counted  on  one  side  or  the  other;  respect- 
ing K  we  have  no  information.  For  a  fuller  statement  of  the  facts  in 
the  case,  see  Note  A  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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asserts,    that   Christ   is  God,  and  assert  it  in  language  which  may 
either  mean  this  or  something  quite  different." 

Many  writers,  like  Dr.  GifFord,  speak  of  that  construction  which 
refers  6m  &c.,  to  Christ  as  "the  natural  and  simple"  one,  "which 
every  Greek  scholar  would  adopt  without  hesitation,  if  no  doctrine 
were  involved." — It  might  be  said  in  reply,  that  the  natural  and 
simple  construction  of  words  considered  apart  from  the  doctrine  it 
involves,  and  with  reference  to  merely  lexical  and  grammatical  con- 
siderations, is  by  no  means  always  the  true  one.  For  example, 
according  to  the  natural  construction  of  the  words  6,a£?c  Ivi.  rod  rrar/joc 
Tou  d:al36?Mu  iars  (John  viii.  44),  their  meaning  is,  "you  are  from 
the  father  of  the  devil,"  and  probably  no  Greek  scholar  would  think 
of  putting  any  other  meaning  on  them,  if  no  question  of  doctrine 
were  involved.  Again,  in  Luke  ii.  38,  "she  gave  thanks  unto  God, 
and  spake  of  him  to  all  them  that  were  looking  for  the  redemption  of 
Jerusalem,"  how  unnatural,  it  maybe  said,  to  refer  the  "him"  to 
any  subject  but  "God,"  there  being  no  other  possible  antecedent 
mentioned  in  this  or  in  the  three  preceding  verses!  But  I  do  not 
make  or  need  to  make  this  reply.  We  have  already  considered  the 
grammatical  side  of  the  question,  and  have  seen,  I  trust,  that  the 
construction  which  makes  6  m  &c.  the  subject  of  a  new  sentence  is 
perfectly  simple  and  easy.  I  only  add  here  that  the  meaning  of 
words  often  depends  on  the  way  they  are  read;  on  the  pauses,  and 
tones  of  voice.  (If  we  could  only  have  heard  Paul  dictate  this  pas- 
sage to  Tertius!)  And  it  is  a  matter  of  course,  that  when  a  person  has 
long  been  accustomed,  from  whatever  cause,  to  read  and  understand 
a  passage  in  a  particular  way,  any  other  mode  of  reading  it  will  seem 
to  him  unnatural.  But  this  impression  will  often  be  deli^ive.  And 
it  does  not  follow,  that  a  mode  of  understanding  the  passage  which 
was  easy  and  natural  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  or  even  earlier, 
when  it  had  become  common  to  apply  the  name  Ozo:;  to  Christ,  would 
have  seemed  the  most  easy  and  natural  to  the  first  readers  of  the 
Epistle.  I  waive  here  alj  considerations  of  doctrine,  and  call  atten- 
tion only  to  the  use  of  language.  When  we  observe  that  everywhere 
else  in  this  Epistle  the  Apostle  has  used  the  word  Os6q  of  the  Father 
in  distinction  from  Christ,  so  that  it  is  virtually  a  proper  name;  that 
this  is  also  true  of  the  Epistles  previously  written,  those  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  Galatians,  Corinthians;  how  can  we  reasonably  doubt  that 
if  the  verbal  ambiguity  here  occasioned  a  momentary  hesitation  as  to 
the  meaning,  a  primitive  reader  of  the  Epistle  would  naturally  sup- 
pose that  the  word  Oz6z  designated  the  being  everywhere  else  denoted 
by  this  name  in  the  Apostle's  writings,  and  would  give  the  passage  • 
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the  construction  thus  suggested?     But  this  is  a  point  which  will  be 
considered  more  fully  in  another  place. 

The  objection  that,  if  we  make  the  last  clause  a  doxology  to  God, 
"  the  participle  <">  is  superfluous  and  awkward,"  will  be  noticed  below 
under  No.  6. 

5.  It  is  further  urged  that  ri)  zard  adpxa  requires  an  antithesis, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  supplied  by  what  follows.  Some  even  say 
that  xaTo.  adpxa  must  mean  "according  to  his  human  nature,"  and 
therefore  requires  as  an  antithesis  the  mention  of  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ.  But  the  proper  antithesis  to  xard  adpxa  is  xazd  Tz^soiia,  not 
xazd  rr,'j  OeuTr^za,  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  phrase  itself  to  sug- 
gest: xard  adpxa,  as  will  at  once  appear  on  examining  the  cases  of  its 
use  in  the  New  Testament,  does  not  refer  to  a  distinction  of  natures, 
but  often  denotes  a  physical  relation,  such  for  example  as  depends  on 
birth  or  other  outward  circumstances,  in  contrast  with  a  spiritual  rela- 
tion. We  need  only  refer  to  the  3d  verse  of  this  very  chapter,  which 
certainly  does  not  imply  that  Paul  or  his  "kinsmen  xard  adpxa"  had  a 
divine  nature  also.  The  phrase  xard  adpxa  undoubtedly  implies  an 
antithesis;  "  as  to  the  flesh,"  by  his  natural  birth  and  in  his  merely 
outward  relations  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David,  was  from  the  Jews, 
and  in  this  they  might  glory;  but  as  Son  of  God  and  in  his  higher, 
spiritual  relations,  he  belonged  to  all  mankind.  It  was  not  to  the 
Apostles  purpose  to  describe  what  he  was  xard  -vzujia,  as  he  is  speaking 
of  the  peculiar  distinctions  of  the  Jews.  Indeed,  the  antithesis  to 
xard  adpxa  is  very  often  not  expressed;  see,  for  example,  Rom.  iv.  i; 
ix.  3;  I  Cor.  i.  26;  x.  18;  2  Cor.  v.  16;  Eph.  vi.  5;  Col.  iii.  22;  so 
that  Alford  judiciously  says:  "  I  do  not  reckon  among  the  objections 
the  want  of  any  antithesis  to  xard  adpxa,  because  that  might  have  well 
been  left  to  the  readers  to  supply."  We  have  an  example  strikingly 
parallel  to  the  present  in  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Cor- 
inthians (c.  32),  first  adduced  so  far  as  I  know  by  Dr.  Whitby  in  his 
Last  Thoughts,  which  at  least  demonstrates  that  in  a  case  like  this  the 
expression  of  an  antithesis  is  not  required.  Speaking  of  the  high  dis- 
tinctions of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  Clement  says:  "For  from  him  were 
all  thc'priests  and  Levites  that  ministered  to  the  altar  of  God;  from 
him  was  the  Lord  Jesus  as  to  the  flesh  (ro  xard  adpxa);  from  him  were 
kings  and  rulers  and  leaders  in  the  line  of  Judah." 

The  eminent  Dutch  commentator,  Van  Hengel,  maintains  in  an 
elaborate  note  on  this  passage,  citing  many  examples,  that  the  form 
of  the  restrictive  phrase  here  used,  r  o  xard  adpxa,  with  the  neuter 
article  prefixed,  absolutely  requires  a  pause  after  adpxa,  and  does  not 
admit,  according  to  Greek  usage,  of  the  expression  of  an  antithesis 
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after  it,  so  that  the  following  part  of  the  verse  must  be  referred  to 
God.  (Comp.  Rom.  i.  15;  xii.  18.)  He  represents  his  view  as  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  the  very  distinguished  Professor  C.  G. 
Cobet  of  Leyden,  who  as  a  master  of  the  Greek  language  has  perhaps 
no  superior  among  European  scholars.* 

It  may  be  true  that  Greek  usage  in  respect  to  such  restrictive 
expressions,  when  to  or  rri  is  prefixed,  accords  with  the  statement  of 
Van  Hengel,  endorsed  by  Cobet.  In  my  limited  research  I  have 
found  no  exception.  The  two  passages  cited  by  Meyer  in  opposition 
(see  above,  p.  27)  seem  to  me  wholly  irrelevant;  the  former,  because 
we  have  //.ev  with  the  ro  ir^  iiioi,  which  of  course  requires  an  anti- 
thetic clause  with  di;  the  latter,  because  the  essential  element  in  the 
case,  the  ro  or  rri,  does  not  stand  before  -/.ard  to  a<jTo.  But  I  must 
agree  with  Dr.  Dwight  (p.  28)  that  Van  Hengel's  argument  is  not 
conclusive.  On  the  supposition  that  o  mv,  &c.,  refers  to  Christ,  we 
have  not  a  formal,  antithesis,  such  as  would  be  excluded  by  Van 
Hengel's  rule,  but  simply  an  appositional,  descriptive  clause,  setting 
forth  the  exalted  dignity  of  him  who  as  to  the  flesh  sprang  from  the 
Jews.  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  law  of  the  Greek  language 
which  forbids  this. 

We  may  say,  however,  and  it  is  a  remark  of  some  importance,  that 
the  TO  before  zard  ffdpxa,  laying  stress  on  the  restriction,  and  suggest- 
ing an  antithesis  which  therefore  did  not  need  to  be  expressed,  indi- 
cates that  the  writer  has  done  with  that  point,  and  makes  a  pause 
natural;  it  makes  it  easy  to  take  the  6  My  as  introducing  an  indepen- 
dent sentence,  though  it  does  not,  as  I  believe,  make  it  necessary  to 
take  it  so. 

I  admit  further,  that  if  we  assume  that  the  conception  of  Christ  as 
God  was  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Epistle,  and  especially  if  we 
suppose  that  they  had  often  heard  him  called  so  by  the  early  preach- 
ers of  Christianity,  the  application  of  the  6  lov,  &c. ,  to  Christ  here 
•would  be  natural,  and  also  very  suitable  to  the  object  of  the  Apostle 
in  this  passage.  I  am  obliged  to  say,  however,  that  this  is  assuming 
what  is  not  favored  by  Paul's  use  of  language,  or  by  the  record  of  the 
apostolic  preaching  in  the  book  of  Acts. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  need  of  such  an  appendage  to 
6  ypiaToq.     We  have  only  to  consider  the  glory  and  dignity  with 


*See  Van  Hengel,  Interp.  Ep.  Pauli  ad  Rom.  tom.  ii.  (1859),  PP-  34^- 
353,  and  pp.  804-813.  Speaking  of  his  citations,  he  says  (p.  350), 
"  Allatorum  unum  alterumque  mecum  communicavit  Cobetius  noster, 
se  multo  plura,  quibus  interpretatio  mea  confirmaretur,  suppeditare 
posse  dicens." 
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which  the  hame  of  the  Messiah  was  invested  in  the  mind  of  a  Jew, 
and  the  still  higher  glory  and  dignity  associated  with  J  ypia-uz,  in  the 
mind  of  a  Christian,  and  especially  in  the  mind  of  Paul. 

6.  It  is  further  objected  that  in  sentences  which  begin  with  a  dox- 
olog}"^  or  an  ascription  of  blessing  tnXo-^y^-u^  (or  s'Mnyrjiii-^o^)  always 
precedes  the  subject;  and  that  "the  laws"  or  "rules  of  grammar" 
(Stuart,  Alford)  require  that  it  should  do  so  here  to  justi5'  the  con- 
struction proposed.  So  in  the  N.  T.  e'MoprjZo^  stands  first  in  the 
doxologies  Luke  i.  68;  2  Cor.  i.  3;  Eph,  i.  3;  i  Pet,  i.  3;  and  so 
evXoyriToq  and  £u/.oyrj,'iivo^  precede  the  subject  in  a  multitude  of 
places  in  the  Septuagint.  (See  Tromm's  Concordance,  and  Wahl's 
Clavis  librorum  Vet.  Test,  apocryphorum. ) 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  this  objection  by  many;  but  I  believe 
that  a  critical  examination  will  show  that  it  has  no  real  weight. 

We  will  begin  by  considering  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of 
(J  tt»v  i-\  ravrwy  Oto:;  which  has  led  to  untenable  objections  against  the 
doxological  construction,  and  has  prevented  the  reason  for  the  position 
of  £u/o;ojr«?  from  being  clearly  seen.  It  has  been  assumed  by  many 
that  the  phrase  is  simply  equivalent  to  "the  Supreme  God"  (so 
Wahl,  s.  V.  i~{,  omnibus  superior,  omnium  summus)*,  as  if  the  Apostle 
was  contrasting  God  with  Christ  in  respect  to  dignity,  instead  of  sim- 
ply describing  God  as  the  being  who  rules  over  all.  This  misunder- 
standing of  the  expression  occasioned  the  chief  difficulty  felt  by  De 
Wette  in  adopting  the  construction  which  places  a  colon  or  a  period  after 
ffdpxa;  it  seemed  to  him  like  "  throwing  Christ  right  into  the  shade,"  . 
without  any  special  reason,  when  we  should  rather  expect  something 
said  in  antithesis  to  rd  zara  ffdpxa,  to  set  forth  his  dignity;  though  he 
admits  that  this  objection  is  removed,  if  we  accept  Fritzsche's  expla- 
nation of  the  passage,  f  On  this  false  view  is  founded  Schultz's  notion 
(see  above,  p.  95)  that  3i  would  be  needed  here  to  indicate  the 
antithesis.     On   it  is  also  grounded  the  objection  of  Alford,  Farrar, 


*Wahl  gives  a  more  correct  view  of  the  use  of  c-t'in  his  Clavis  libr. 
Vet.  Test,  apocr.  (1853),  p,  218,  col.  i,  C.  b.,  where  tliii  ir.i  with  the  geni- 
tive is  defined,  praesutn  alicui  rei,  moderors.  administro  aliquam  rem. 
Comp.  Grimm's  Lexicon  Gr.-Lat.  in  libros  N.  T,  ed.  2da,  s.  v.  i-i, 
A.  I.  d.  p.  160,  col.  2;  Rost  and  Palm's  Passow,  vol.  i.  p.  1035,  col.  i,  3; 
and  the  references  given  by  Meyer  and  Van  Hengel  in  loc.  See  Acts 
viii.  27;  xii.  20;  Gen.  xliv.  1;  Judith  xiv.  13,  elrrav  roJ  o>r:  i-\  7:d>TU)w 
auTou. 

t  De  Wette,  Kurze  Erkl'drung  des  Brief es  an  die  R'dmer,  4te  Aufl. 
(1847),  p.  130. 
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and  others,  that  the  m  is  "perfectly  superfluous,"  as  indeed  it  would 
be,  if  that  were  simply  the  meaning  intended.     To  express  the  idea 
of  "the  God  over  all,"  "the  Supreme  God,"   in  contrast  with  a 
being  to  whom  the  term  "  God"  might  indeed  be  applied,  but  only 
in  a  lower  sense,  we  should  need  only  6  iTz\  -dy-wv  Osu^,  a  phrase 
which  is  thus  used  numberless  times  in  the  writings  of  the  Christian 
Fathers;  see,  for  examples,  Wetstein's  note  on  Rom.  ix.  5.     But,  as 
I  understand  the  passage,  the  m  is  by  no  means  superfluous.     It  not 
only  gives  an  impressive  fulness  to  the  expression,  but  converts  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  mere  epithet  of  God  into  a  substantive  designa- 
tion of  him,  equivalent  to  "the  Ruler  over  All,"  on  which  the  mind 
rests  for  a  moment  by  itself,  before  it  reaches  the  Otu^  qualified  by  it; 
or  Ozoq  may  be  regarded  as  added  by  way  of  apposition  or  more  pre- 
cise definition.     The  position  of  this  substantive  designation  of  <?£«?, 
between   the   article    and   its   noun,    gives   it   special   prominence. 
Comp.   I    Cor.    iii.  7,  ovxs  6  ^uzsocjv    iari   rt,  outs   6   t:ot{!^u)v,  d)S  6 
au^dvcav  dsoi;;  Addit.  ad  Esth.  viii.  1.  39,  6  rd  Ttdvra  duvacTTSucov  Osuq, 
cf  11.  8,  35,  Tisch. ;  6  7:dv>T<ov  dsara'j'^wv  Oso^,  Justin  Mart.  Apol.  i.  15; 
6  TToiTjTrji;  Touds  Tou  Tzavroi;  Osoq,  ibid.  i.  26.     In  expressions  of  this  kind 
the  definite  article  fulfils,  I  conceive,  a  double  function:  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  participle  or  other  adjunct  which  immediately  follows 
it,  just  as  it  would  be  if  the  substantive  at  the  end  were  omitted;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  makes  that  substantive  definite,   so   that   the 
article  in  eff'ect  belongs  to  the  substantive  as  well  as  to  the  participle. 
Thus  6  mv  Itu  ^dvTUJv  Oso^  is  equivalent  to  6  0sdq  6  wv  t-t  Tzdvrwv  in 
everything  except  the  diff"erence  in  prominence  given  to  the  diff"erent 
parts  of  the  phrase  in  the  two  expressions.     In  the  latter,  6  Oeuq  is 
made  prominent  by  its  position;  in  the  former,  prominence  is  given 
to   the   particular   conception   expressed  by  6  wv  1-1  -dvriuv,  "the 
Ruler  over  All."* 

Let  us  look  now  for  a  moment  at  the  connection  of  thought  in  the 
passage  before  us,  and  we  shall  see  that  this  distinction  is  important. 
The  Apostle  is  speaking  of  the  favored  nation  to  which  it  is  his  pride 
to  belong.     Its  grand  religious  history  of  some  two  thousand  years 


*If  this  account  is  correct  it  follows  that  neither  of  the  renderings 
which  I  have  suggested  above  (p.  89)  as  expressing  my  view  of  the 
meaning  represents  the  original  perfectly;  nor  do  I  perceive  that  the 
English  idiom  admits  of  a  perfect  translation.  If  we  render,  "  he  who  is 
over  all,  God,  be  blessed  for  ever,"  we  make  the  word  "  God  "  stand  in 
simple  apposition  to  "  he  who  is  over  all,"  which  I  do  not  suppose  to  be 
the  ^raw/«fl//Va/ construction;  if  on  the  other  hand  we  translate,  "he 
who  is  God  over  all  be  blessed  for  ever,"  we  lose  in  a  great  measure  the 
effect  of  the  position  of  the  wv  iiz)  -dvzwv  before  Oeu^. 
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passes  rapidly  before  his  mind  as  in  a  panorama.  Their  ancestors 
were  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  theirs  were  "the 
adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the 
Law,  and  the  temple-service,  and  the  promises.'  But  Gods  choice 
and  training  of  his  "peculiar  people,"  and  the  privileges  conferred  upon 
them,  were  all  a  providential  preparation  for  the  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
whose  birth  from  among  the  Jews  was  their  highest  national  dis- 
tinction and  glory,  while  his  mission  as  the  founder  of  a  spiritual 
and  universal  religion  was  the  crowning  manifestation  of  God's  love 
and  mercy  to  mankind.  How  could  this  survey  of  the  ages  of  prom- 
ise and  preparation,  and  the  great  fulfilment  in  Christ,  fail  to  bring 
vividly  before  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  the  thought  of  God  as  the 
Being  who  presides  over  all  things, — who  cares  for  all  men  and  con- 
trols all  events.?*  Because  this  conception  is  prominent  in  his  mind 
he  places  the  d  uj>  tr:]  ra'^rwy  first  in  the  sentence,  A  recognition  of 
this  fact  removes  all  the  difficulty  about  the  position  of  et^.o^rJc. 
There  is  no  "  law  of  grammar"  bearing  on  the  matter  except  the  law 
that  the  predicate,  when  it  is  more  prominent  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  precedes  the  subject  In  simply  exclamatory  doxologies,  the 
soXoyr^zo^  or  s'j/.oyrjfiiyo':  comes  first,  because  the  feeling  that  prompts 
its  use  is  predominant,  and  can  be  expressed  in  a  single  word.  But 
here,  where  the  thought  of  the  overruling  providence  of  God  is  prom- 
inent, the  6  w>  £-:  TtdvTiu^  must  stand  first  in  the  sentence,  to  express 


♦Erasmus  has  well  presented  the  thought  of  the  Apostle: — "  Ut  enim 
haec  omnia,  quae  commemorat  de  adoptione,  gloria,  testamentis,  legis- 
latione,  cultibus,  ac  promissis,  deque  patribus,  ex  quibus  Christus  juxta 
carnem  ortus  est,  declaret  non  fortuito  facta,  sed  admirabili  Dei  provi- 
dentia,  qui  tot  modis  procuravit  salutem  humani  generis,  non  simplic- 
iter  dicit  Deus,  sed  is  qui  rebus  omnibus  praeest,  omnia  suo  divino  con- 
silio  dispensans  moderansque,  cui  dicit  deberi  laudem  in  omne  aevum, 
ob  insignem  erga  nos  charitatem,  cui  maledicebant  Judaei,  dum  Filium 
unicum  blasphemiis  impeterent." — Note  in  loc,  in  his  O^p.  vi.  (Lugd. 
Bat.  1705),  col.  611. 

So  Westcott  and  Hort  in  their  note  on  this  passage  in  vol.  ii.  of  their 
Greek  Testament,  remarking  on  the  punctuation  which  places  a  colon 
after  adpxa  as  "  an  expression  of  the  interpretation  which  implies  that 
special  force  was  intended  to  be  thrown  on  l-\  -d>ro)v  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  wv, "observe: — "  This  emphatic  sense  of  i-\  ravrwv  (cf.  i.  16;  ii.  9 
f.;  iii.  29  f;  x.  12;  xi.  32,  36)  is  fully  justified  if  St.  Paul's  purpose  is  to 
suggest  that  the  tragic  apostacy  of  the  Jews  (vv,  2,  3)  is  itself  part  of  the 
dispensations  of  "  Him  who  is  God  over  all,"  over  Jew  and  Gentile  alike, 
over  past  present  and  future  alike;  so  that  the  ascription  of  blessing  to 
Him  is  a  hom&ge  to  His  Divine  purpose  and  power  of  bringing  good 
out  of  evil  in  the  course  of  the  ages  (xi.  13-16;  25-36)." — Dr,  Hort  re- 
marks that  "  this  punctuation  alone  seems  adequate  to  account  for  the 
whole  of  the  language  employed,  more  especially  when  it  is  considered 
in  relation  to  the  context." 
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that  prominence;  and  the  position  of  edXoyrjTo^  after  it  is  required  by 
the  very  same  law  of  the  Greek  language  which  governs  all  the  exam- 
ples that  have  been  alleged  against  the  doxological  construction  of 
the  passage.  This  thought  of  God  as  the  Ruler  over  All  re-appears 
in  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter  (xi.  36),  where  the 
Apostle  concludes  his  grand  Theodicy :  "  For  from  Him,  and 
through  Him,  and  to  Him,  are  all  things  :  to  Him  is  the  glory  for 
ever!  Amen."  Compare  also  Eph.  i.  11,  cited  by  Mr.  Beet: 
"foreordained  according  to  the  purpose  of  him  who  worketh  all 
THINGS  after  the  counsel  of  his  will ; "  and  so  in  another  doxology 
(i  Tim.  i.  17)  suggested  by  the  mention  of  Christ,  the  ascription  is 
TtiT  [iaaiXsX  rwv  alcovwv,    "to  the  King  OF  the  ages."* 

I  prefer,  on  the  whole,  to  take  ttuvtcov  as  neuter ;  but  much  might 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  view  of  Fritzsche,  whose  note  on  this  passage 
is  especially  valuable.  He,  with  many  other  scholars,  regards  it  as 
masculine:  "Qui  omnibus  praeest  hominibus  (i.  e.  qui  et  Judaeis  et 
gentilibus  consulit  Deus,  der  ueber  alien  Menschen  waltende  Gott) 
sit  celebratus  perpeluo,  amen."  (C.  F.  A.  Fritzsche,  Paiili  ad  Rom. 
Epist.,  tom.  ii.  [1839],  p.  272.)  He  refers  for  the  -«vrwy  to  Rom. 
X.  12  ;  xi.  32  ;  iii,  29. 

We  may  note  here,  that  while  the  Apostle  says  a»y  <>?  Ttarifis^,  he 
does  not  say  wv,  but  i$  wv  6  yptazoq.  He  could  not  forget  the  thought, 
which  pervades  the  Epistle,  that  the  Messiah  was  for  all  men  alike. 
Nor  does  he  forget  that  while  by  natural  descent,  /.aza  aapxa,  Christ 
was  "from  the  Jews,"  he  was  xuto.  r^veutm,  and  in  all  that  constituted 
him  the  Messiah,  "from  God,"  who  "anointed  him  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  with  power,"  who  "made  him  both  Lord  and  Christ," 
who  marked  him  out  as  his  "Son"  by  raising  him  from  the  dead 
(Acts  xiii.  33 ;  Rom.  i.  4)  and  setting  him  at  his  right  hand  in  the 
heavenly  places,  and  giving  him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to  the 
Church  (Eph.  i.  20-22),  that  Church  in  which  there  is  no  distinction 
of  "Greek  and  Jew,"  "but  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all." 

That  such  words  as  Bbkoyr^roq,  ebkoyrjiitM)!;,  fi.axdfnoq,  and  i~i- 
xardparoq  should  usually  Stand  first  in  the  sentence  in  expressions  of 
benediction,  macarism,  and  malediction,  is  natural   in  Greek  for  the 


*This  seems  to  me  the  true  rendering,  rather  than  "to  the  King 
eternal"  though  eternity  is  implied.  Comp.  Rev.  xv.  3  Westc.  and 
Hort ;  Sir.  xxxvi.  22  (al.  xxxiii.  19)  ;  Tob.  xiii.  6,  10 ;  Ps.  cxliv.  (cxlv.)  13; 
Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  ad  Cor.  cc.  35,  3  ;  55,  6  ;  61,  2;  Const.  Apost."  vii.  34; 
Lit.  S.  Jac.  c.  13.  So  Exod.  xv.  18,  xbpto^  jSafftXzuuJv  rwv  atioviov,  as 
cited  by  Philo,  De  Plant.  No'e,  c.  12  bis  (Opp.  i.  336,  537  ed.  Mang.),  De 
Mundo  c.  7  {Opp.  ii.  608),  and  read  in  many  cursive  MSS.;  Joseph.  Ant. 
i.  18,  \  6,  diffnora  navTuq  aiwvog.  Contra,  Test,  xii  Patr.,  Ruben,  c.  6. 
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same  reason  that  it  is  natural  in  English  to  give  the  first  place  to  such 
words  as  "blessed,"  "happy,"  "cursed."  It  makes  no  difference, 
as  a  study  of  the  examples  will  show,  whether  the  expression  be 
optative,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  vj/.oyr^iii-joq^  with  the  ellipsis  of  tlr^ 
or  e<rr<«,  or  declarative,  as  in  the  case  of  iiaxdp'.o':,  and  usually,  I 
believe,  of  e'j/o^r«?,  zan  being  understood.*  The  ellipsis  of  the 
substantive  verb  gives  rapidity  and  force  to  the  expression,  indicating 
a  certain  glow  of  feeling.  But  in  Greek  as  in  English,  if  the  subject 
is  more  prominent  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  is  not  overweighted 
with  descriptive  appendages,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  change  of 
order,  but  the  genius  of  the  language  rather  requires  it. 

The  example  commonly  adduced  of  this  variation  in  the  case  of 
tokoyrizo^  is  Ps.  Ixvii.  (Heb.  Ixviii.)  20,  Kvpio^  6  Osu^  £u?.opjru:;, 
e'Moyrjzdz  xupioq  r,iiipa\i  xad'  ijfiipav,  where  we  find  eoXoyyiToq  in  both 
positions.  This  peculiarity  is  the  result  of  a  misconstruction  and 
perhaps  also  of  a  false  reading  (Meyer)  of  the  Hebrew.  The  exam- 
ple shows  that  the  position  of  eu).0Yr^z6:;  after  the  subject  violates 
no  law  of  the  Greek  language ;  but  on  account  of  the  repetition  of 
cuAo/Tjrw?  I  do  not  urge  it  as  a  parallel  to  Rom.  ix.  5.  (See  above, 
p.  32  f ).  On  the  other  hand,  the  passage  cited  by  Grimm  (see 
above,  p.  34)  from  the  apocrj-phal  Psalms  of  Solomon,  viii.  41,  42, 
written  probably  about  48  B-  C.,  seems  to  me  quite  to  the  purpose  : 
aivsToq  xvptoq  tv  ro7?  xpiiiaaiv  auzoo  h  ffzdfia~c  otrttov, 
xai  ffh  ed/.oyrjfii'^o^,  'Iffparj).,  u-o  xopiuu  e;'?  rov  ar'tuva.  "j" 

Here,  in  the  first  line,  aivsro?  precedes,  because  the  predicate  is 
emphatic ;  but  in  the  second,  the  subject  ao  precedes,  because  it  is 
meant  to  receive  the  emphasis.  I  perceive  no  antithesis  or  studied 
chiasmus  here.  The  sentence  is  no  more  a  "double"  or  "com- 
pound '  one  than  Gen.  xiv.    19,  20;  i  Sam.  xxv.  32,  ^^i  Ps.  Ixxi. 

*I  believe  that  ewAoyTjro?  in  doxologies  is  distinguished  from  euXojrr^niyoi; 
as  laudandus  is  from  laudatusj  and  that  the  doxology  in  Rom.  ix.  5  is 
iherefore  strictly  a  declarative,  not  an  optative  one.  The  most  literal 
and  exact  rendering  into  Latin  would  be  something  like  this:  "Ille  qui 
est  super  omnia  Deus  laudandus  (est)  in  aeternum  1 "  Where  the  verb 
is  expressed  with  s'j/o^rw?  (as  very  often  in  the  formula  e'j^.oyr^zd^  el) 
it  is  always,  I  believe,  in  the  indicative.  Here  I  must  express  my  sur- 
prise that  Canon  Farrar  (7^/ie  Expositor,  vol.  ix.  p.  402  ;  vol.  x.  p.  238) 
should  deny  that  Rom.  i.  25  and  2  Cor.  xi.  31  are  "doxologies."  What 
is  a  doxology  but  a  pious  ascription  of  glory  or  praise  ?  If  o?  to-r.'v 
eO/o^T^ro?  £j?  row?  alibva-;,  d/irj>,  Rom.  i.  25.  is  "  not  a  doxology  at  all " 
on  account  of  the  saziv,  then  Matt.  vi.  13  (text  rec.)  and  i  Pet.  iv.  11 
are,  for  the  same  reason,  not  doxologies. 

fSee  O.  F.  Fritzsche,  Libri  apoc.  V.  T.  Gr.  (1871),  p.  579,  or  Hilgen- 
feld,  Messias  yudaeorutn  (1869),  p.  14. 
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(Ixxii. )  1 8,  19;  Tob.  xi.  13,  and  16  (Sin.);  Judith  xiii.  18;  Orat. 
Azar,  2 ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  fact  that  the  clauses  are  con- 
nected by  y.ai  should  affect  the  position  of  zhloytizo^  here  more  than 
in  those  passages — no  reason  why  it  should  affect  it  at  all. 

Another  example  in  which  the  subject  precedes  lray.azdftaro<;  and 
tokoyrjixhoq  in  an  optative  or  possibly  a  predictive  sentence  is  Gen. 
xxvii.  29,  (J  xazapwiitvoq  at  ir:i7.aTdparoq,  6  8k  eoXoywv  as  eoXoyrjij-ivo^. 
Here  the  Greek  follows  the  order  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  reason  for 
the  unusual  position  in  both  I  suppose  to  be  the  fact  that  the  con- 
trast between  6  xaTapcu/ievoq  and  6  vj/.oyw'j  naturally  brought  the  sub- 
jects into  the  foreground.  It  is  true  that  in  Rom.  ix.  5,  as  I  under- 
stand the  passage  (though  others  take  a  different  view),  there  is  no 
antithesis,  as  there  is  here ;  but  the  example  shows  that  when  for  any 
reason  the  writer  wishes  to  make  the  subject  prominent,  there  is  no 
law  of  the  Greek  language  which  imprisons  such  a  predicate  as 
ed}Myrjfj.ivo<;  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 

Another  example,  in  a  declarative  sentence,  but  not  the  less  per- 
tinent on  that  account  (the  verb  not  being  expressed),  is  Gen,  xxvi. 
29,  according  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  reading,  xa}  vDv  ah 
£o?.oy7jTdq  oTzo  xupiou,  where  the  ao  being  emphatic,  as  is  shown  by  the 
corresponding  order  in  Hebrew,  stands  before  enkoyr/zu^.  Contrast 
Gen.  iii.  14;  iv.  11;  Josh.  ix.  29  (al.  23).  This  reading  is  sup- 
ported byo// the  uncial  MSS.  that  contain  the  passage,  viz.,  I.  Cod. 
Cotton,  (cent,  v.),  HI.  Alex,  (v.),  X.  Coislin.  (vii. ),  and  Bodl. 
(viii.  or  IX.)  ed.  Tisch.  Mon.  Sacr.  Ined.  vol.  ii.  (1857),  p.  234, 
with  at  least  25  cursives,  and  the  Aldine  edition,  also  by  all  the 
ancient  versions  except  the  Ethiopic,  and  the  Latin,  which  translates 
freely,  against  the  xai  vDv  euXoyrjpJvoq  ao  of  the  Roman  edition,  which 
has  very  little  authority  here. 

Still  another  case  where  in  a  declarative  sentence  the  usual  order 
of  subject  and  predicate  is  reversed,  both  in  the  Greek  and  the 
Hebrew,  is  I  Kings  ii.  45  (al.  46),  xai  6  ^aatXthq  laXioixwv  BoXoyrj/iivoq, 
the  ellipsis  being  probably  eazat.  Here  I  suppose  the  reason  for  the 
exceptional  order  to  be  the  contrast  between  Solomon  and  Shimei 
(ver.  44). 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  p-axapiazoq,  a  word  perfectly  analogous  to 
vj/MyrjZuq,  dtid  which  would  naturally  stand  first  in  the  predicate, 
happens  to  follow  the  subject  in  the  only  instances  of  its  use  in  the 
Septuagint  which  come  into  comparison  here,  viz. :  Prov.  xiv.  2 1 ;  xvi. 
20;  xxix.  18.  The  reason  seems  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  we  have 
just  considered;  there  is  a  contrast  of  subjects.  For  the  same  reason 
iTzixazdpazo':  follows  the  Subject  in  Wisd.  xiv.  8  (comp.  ver.  7). 
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These  examples  go  to  confirm  Winer's  statement  in  respect  to  con- 
trasted subjects.  And  1  must  here  remark,  in  respect  to  certain  pas- 
sages which  have  been  alleged  in  opposition  (see  above,  p.  36),  that 

1  can  perceive  no  contrast  of  subjects  in  Gen.  xiv.  19,  20;  i  Sam. 
XXV.  32,  2^;  and  still  less  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  (Ixxxix.)  53,  where  the  dox- 
ology  appears  to  have  no  relation  to  what  precedes,  but  to  be  rather 
the  formal  doxology.  appended  by  the  compiler,  which  concludes  the 
Third  Book  of  the  Psalms  (comp.   Ps.  xl.  (xli.)  14). 

It  may  be  said  that  none  of  the  examples  we  have  been  consider- 
ing is  precisely  similar  to  Rom.  ix.  5.  But  they  all  illustrate  the  fact 
that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  Greek  writer  from  changing  the 
ordinary  position  of  eu/.o-pjro^  and  kindred  words  when  from  any 
cause  the  subject  is  naturally  more  prominent  in  his  mind.  They 
show  that  the  principle  of  the  rule  which  governs  the  position  may 
authorize  or  require  a  deviation  from  the  common  order.  I  must 
further  agree  with  Meyer  and  Ellicott  on  Eph,  i.  3,  and  Fritzsche  on 
Rom.  ix.  5,  in  regarding  as  not  altogether  irrelevant  such  passages  as 
Ps.  cxii.  (cxiii.)  2,  t1T^  -o  Zvoiia  xopioo  soXo-pjtiivov,  where,  though  etij 
precedes,  as  a  copula  it  can  have  no  emphasis,  and  the  position  of 
toXoYTi'iivov  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  subject  rather  than  the 
predicate  here  naturally  presents  itself  first  to  the  mind.  The  differ- 
ence between  such  a  sentence  and  £d/.uyr^ijLiyov  zu  ovofia  xuptou  is 
like  that  in  English  between  "  May  the  name  of  the  Lord  be  blessed" 
and  "  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  It  is  evident,  I  think,  that 
in  the  latter  sentence  the  predicate  is  made  more  prominent,  and  in 
the  former  the  subject;  but  if  a  person  does  noty^^/this,  it  cannot  be 
proved.     Other  examples  of  this  kind  are  Ruth  ii.  19;  i  Kings  x.  9; 

2  Chron.  ix.  8;  Job  i.  21;  Dan.  ii.  20;  Lit.  S.  Jac.  c.  19;  Lit.  S. 
Marci,  c.  20,  a.  (Hammond,  pp.  52,  192.)  In  Ps.  cxii.  (cxiii.)  2 
and  Job  i.  21  the  prominence  given  to  the  subject  is  suggested  by 
what  precedes. 

I  will  give  one  example  of  the  fallacy  of  merely  empirical  rules 
respecting  the  position  of  words.  Looking  at  Young's  Analylical 
Concordance,  there  are,  if  I  have  counted  right,  138  instances  in  which, 
in  sentences  like  "Blessed  be  God,'  "Blessed  are  the  meek,"  the 
word  "blessed"  precedes  the  subject  in  the  common  English  Bible. 
There  is  no  exception  to  this  usage  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New. 
"Here,"  exclaims  the  empiric,  "is  a  law  of  the  language.  To 
say  'God  be  blessed'  is  not  English."  But  if  we  look  into  the 
Apocr}'pha,  we  find  that  our  translators  have  said  it,  namely  in 
Tobit  xi.  17,  and  so  it  stands  also  in  the  Genevan  version,  though 
the  Greek  reads  ey^o^ro?  6  Osuq.     Why  the  translators  changed  the 
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order  must  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  ;  perhaps  it  was  to  make  a  con- 
trast with  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence. 

There  is  a  homely  but  important  maxim  which  has  been  forgotten 
in  many  discussions  of  the  passage  before  us,  that  "circumstances 
alter  cases."  I  have  carefully  examined  all  the  examples  of  doxology 
or  benediction  in  the  New  Testament  and  the  Septuagint,  and  in 
other  ancient  writings,  as  the  Liturgies,  in  which  ebXoyfjTu^  or 
£uh)y7]riivo(;  precedes  the  subject ;  and  there  is  not  one  among  them 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  justifies  the  assumption  that  because 
eoXoyrjToq  precedes  the  subject  there,  it  would  probably  have  done  s^ 
here,  had  it  been  the  purpose  of  Paul  to  introduce  a  doxology.  -The 
cases  in  which  a  doxology  begins  without  a  previous  enumeration  of 
blessings,  but  in  which  the  thought  of  the  blessing  prompts  an 
exclamation  of  praise  or  thanksgiving, — "Blessed  be  God,  who"  or 
"for  he"  has  done  this  or  that, — are  evidently  not  parallel.  All  the 
New  Testament  doxologies  with  suXoyrjTut;,  and  most  of  those  in  the 
Septuagint,  are  of  this  character,*  In  all  these  cases,  we  perceive  at 
once  that  any  other  order  would  be  strange.  The  expression  of  the 
feeling,  which  requires  but  one  word,  naturally  precedes  the  mention 
of  the  ground  of  the  feeling,  which  often  requires  very  many.  But 
there  is  a  difference  between  euXoyrj-uq  and  tbXoyqruq  dq  Tohq  aimvaq. 
Where  it  would  be  natural  for  the  former  to  precede  the  subject,  it 
might  be  more  natural  for  the  latter  to  follow.  In  the  example 
adduced  by  Dr.  Dwight  in  his  criticism  of  Winer  (see  above,  pp.  36, 
37),  it  is  evident  that  vjXoy-fjzuq  more  naturally  stands  first  in  the  sen- 
tence; at  the  end  it  would  be  abrupt  and  unrhythmical.  But  I  cannot 
think  that  a  Greek  scholar  would  find  anything  hard  or  unnatural  in 
the  sentence  if  it  read,  6  diarrjprjffaq  rdv  iauTou  tutzov  a/uavToy  ewAo^jjTof 
eiq  Tuhq  aiwva-:,  d/xyjv. 

To  make  the  argument  from  usage  a  rational  one,  examples  suffi- 
cient in  number  to  form  the  basis  of  an  induction  should  be  produced 
in  which  in  passages  h'h  the  present  euXuyjjTvq  precedes  the  subject. 
Suppose  we  should  read  here  edXoyT^rdq  6  ojv  im  Tzdvzwv  Osdq  etq  Tohq 
alibvaq,  we  instantly  see  that  the  reference  of  dq  rohq  alibyaq  becomes, 
to  say  the  least,  ambiguous,  the  "for  ever"  grammatically  connecting 
itself  with  the  phrase  "he  who  is  God  over  all"  rather  than  with 
"blessed."      If  to  avoid  this  we  read,  ebXoyrjToq  er'r  rohq  alCovaq  6  wv 


*  See  Luke  i.  68  ;  2  Cor.  i.  3;  Eph.  i.  3 ;  i  Pet.  i.  3. — Gen.  xiv.  20; 
xxiv.  27  ;  Ex.  xviii.  10  ;  Ruth  iv.  14  ;  I  Sam.  xxv.  32,  39  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  28; 
I  Kings  i.  48 ;  v.  7 ;  viii.  15,  56  ;  2  Chr.  ii.  12  ;  vi.  4 ;  Ezr.  vii.  27  ;  Ps. 
xxvii.  (Sept.)  6 ;  xxx.  22  ;  Ixv.  20  ;  Ixxi.  18  ;  cxxiii.  6 ;  cxxxiv.  21  ;  cxliii.  i ; 
Dan.  iii.  28  Theodot.,  95  Sept. 
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iTz).  TzdvziDv  0BU?,  we  have  a  sentence  made  unnaturally  heavy  and 
clumsy  by  the  interposition  of  slq  rou?  atwva^  before  the  subject,  a 
sentence  to  which  I  believe  no  parallel  can  be  produced  in  the  whole 
range  of  extant  doxologies.  Wherever  eyAo^ijro?  precedes,  the  sub- 
ject directly  follows.  These  objections  to  the  transposition  appear  to 
me  in  themselves  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  Apostle  should  have 
preferred  the  present  order.  But  we  must  also  consider  that  any  other 
arrangement  would  have  failed  to  make  prominent  the  particular  con- 
ception of  God,  which  the  context  suggests,  as  the  Ruler  over  All. 
If,  then,  the  blessings  mentioned  by  the  Apostle  suggested  to  his 
mind  the  thought  of  God  as  viloyr^zoq  tiq  rob^  aiujva^^  in  view  of  that 
overruling  providence  which  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  which 
brings  good  out  of  evil  and  cares  for  all  men  alike,  I  must  agree  with 
Winer  that  "  the  present  position  of  the  words  is  not  only  altogether 
suitable,  but  even  necessary."  {Gram.,  yte  Aufl.,  §  61.  3.  e.  p.  513; 
p.  551  Thayer,  p.  690  Moulton.)  Olshausen,  though  he  under- 
stands the  passage  as  relating  to  Christ,  well  says: — "Riickert's 
remark,  that  eu/.oyrjruq,  when  applied  to  God,  must,  according  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  always  precede  the  noun,  is  of 
no  weight.  Kollner  rightly  observes,  that  the  position  of  words  is 
altogether  [everywhere]  not  a  mechanical  thing,  but  determined,  in 
each  particular  conjuncture,  by  the  connexion,  and  by  the  purpose 
of  the  speaker. "  * 

7.  The  argument  founded  on  the  notioA  that  the  Apostle  here 
had  in  mind  Ps.  Ixvii.  (Ixviii. )  20,  and  was  thereby  led  to  describe 
Christ  as  Osue;  vAoyrfToq  eiq  Toy?  alwva^,  is  one  which  SO  far  as  I  know 
never  occurred  to  any  commentator  ancient  or  modern  before  the 
ingenious  Dr.  Lange.  It  is  evidently  so  fanciful,  and  has  been  so 
completely  demolished  by  Dr.  Dwight  (see  above,  p.  ^^,  note),  that 
any  further  notice  of  it  would  be  a  waste  of  words. 

8.  The  argument  for  the  reference  of  the  6  cuv,  &c.,  to  Christ, 
founded  on  supposed  patristic  authority,  will  be  considered  below 
under  IV.,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
passage. 

II.  I  HAVE  thus  endeavored  to  show  that  the  construction  of  the 
last  part  of  the  verse  as  a  doxology  suits  the  context,  and  that  the 
principal  objections  urged  against  it  have  little  or  no  weight. 


♦Olshausen,  Bidl.  Comm.  on  the N.  7!,  vol.  iv.  p.  88,  note,  Kendrick's 
trans. — The  remark  cited  from  Riickert  belongs  to  the  first  edition  of  his 
Commentary  (1831).  In  the  second  edition  (1839)  Ruckert  changed  his 
view  of  the  passage,  and  adopted  the  construction  which  makes  the  last 
part  of  the  verse  a  doxology  to  God. 
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But  the  construction  followed  in  the  common  version  is  also  gram- 
matically objectionable;  and  if  we  assume  that  the  Apostle  and  those 
whom  he  addressed  believed  Christ  to  be  God,  this  construction  like- 
wise suits  the  context. 

How  then  shall  we  decide  the  question  ?  If  it  was  an  ambiguous 
sentence  in  Plato  or  Aristotle,  our  first  step  would  be  to  see  what  light 
was  thrown  on  the  probabilities  of  the  case  by  the  writer  s  use  of  lan- 
guage elsewhere.  Looking  then  at  the  question  from  this  point  of 
view,  I  find  three  reasons  for  preferring  the  construction  which  refers 
the  last  part  of  the  verse  to  God. 

I,  The  use  of  the  word  ed/.oyrjrog,  "blessed,"  which  never  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament  in  reference  to  Christ.  If  we  refer  ed/,nyrjT(i:;  to 
God,  our  passage  accords  with  the  doxologies  Rom.  i.  25;  2  Cor.  i. 
3;  xi.  31;  and  Eph.  i.  3.  In  Rom.  i.  25  we  have  eoXoyrjZut;  eiq  zohq 
aiwvaz,  as  here;  and  2  Cor.  xi.  31,  "The  God  and  Father  [or  God, 
the  Father]  of  the  Lord  Jesus  knows — he  who  is  blessed  for  ever  ! — 
that  I  lie  not,"  strongly  favors  the  reference  of  the  ed).nyrjz6q  to  God.* 
It  alone  seems  to  me  almost  decisive.  The  word  cjAo^'ijto?  is  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament  used  in  doxologies  to  God  (Luke  i.  68; 
I  Pet.  i.  3);  and  in  Mark  xiv.  61,  6  eokoyrjro^,  "  the  Blessed  One," 
is  a  special  designation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  accordance  with  the 
language  of  the  later  Jews,  in  whose  writings  God  is  often  spoken  of 
as  "the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He  !" 

I  have  already  spokeii  (see  above,  p.  95)  of  the  rarity  of  doxologies 
to  Christ  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  the  only  instance  being  2  Tim.  iv. 
18,  though  here  Fritzsche  {Ep.  ad  Rom.n.  268)  and  Canon  Kennedy 
{Ely  Lectures,  p.  87)  refer  the  y.opwq  to  God.  Doxologies  and  thanks- 
givings to  God  are  on  the  other  hand  very  frequent  in  his  Epistles. 
Those  with  sbkoyTjroq  are  given  above;  for  those  with  86^a,  see  Rom. 
xi.  36;  xvi,  27;  Gal.  i.  5;  Eph.  iii.  21;  Phil.  iv.  20;  i  Tim.  i.  17 
{Ti!J.rj  -/.ai  du^a); — TCfiij  xai  xpa-oq,  I  Tim.  vi.  1 6,  (Comp.  8o^d^w, 
Rom.  XV.  6,  9.)  Thanksgivings,  with  /<ipc^  first,  Rom,  vi.  17;  vii. 
25  (Lachm.,  Tisch.,  Treg.,  WH. );  2  Cor.  viii.  16;  ix.  15;  rw  8s 
Ocw  first,  I  Cor.  XV.  57;  2  Cor.  ii.  14;  s^yaptazCo,  Rom.  i.  8;  i 
Cor.  i.  4;  (14.)  xiv.  18;  Eph.  i.  16;  Phil.  i.  3;  Col.  i.  3,  12;  i  Thess. 
i.  2;  ii.  13;  2  Thess.  i.  3;  ii.  13;  Philem.  4.  Note  especially  the 
direction,  " giving  thanks  always  for  all  things  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  God,  even  the  Father,"  Eph.  v.  20;  comp.  Col. 
iii.  17,  "do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God 

*For  the  way  in  which  the  Rabbinical  w^riters  are  accustomed  to  in- 
troduce doxologies  into  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  see  Schoettgen's 
Horae  Hebraicae  on  2  Cor.  xi.  31. 
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the  Father  through  him."  These  facts  appear  to  me  to  strengthen 
the  presumption  founded  on  the  usage  of  e'Mopjzoc,  that  in  this  pas- 
sage of  ambiguous  construction  the  doxological  words  should  be  re- 
ferred to  God  rather  than  to  Christ. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  observe  that  in  the  Epistle  of  Clement 
of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians,  probably  the  earliest  Christian  writing 
that  has  come  down  to  us  outside  of  the  New  Testament,  there  are 
eight  doxologies  to  God,  namely  cc.  32,  38,  43,  45,  58,  61,  64,  65, 
and  none  that  clearly  belong  to  Christ.  Two  are  ambiguous,  viz.  cc. 
20,  50,  like  Heb.  xiii.  21;  i  Pet.  iv.  11,  which  a  majority  of  the  best 
commentators  refer  to  God  as  the  leading  subject;  see  above,  p.  46. 
The  clear  cases  of  doxologies  to  Christ  in  the  N.  T.  are  Rev.  i.  6;  2 
PeL  iii.  18  (a  book  of  doubtful  genuineness);  and  Rev.  v.  13,  "to 
Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb;"  comp.  vii.  10. 
But  our  concern  is  chiefly  with  the  usage  of  Paul. 

The  argument  from  the  exclusive  use  of  the  word  euXoyrjzo^  in  ref- 
erence to  God  has  been  answered  by  saying  that  suXoyr^ro:;  is  also 
applied  to  man;  and  Deut.  vii.  14;  Ruth  ii.  20;  and  i  Sam.  xv.  13 
are  cited  as  examples  of  this  by  Dr.  Gifford.  But  he  overlooks  the 
fact  that  euhipjTo^  is  there  used  in  a  totally  different  sense,  viz. 
' '  favored  "  or  * '  blessed  "  by  God.  To  speak  of  a  person  as  ' '  bles- 
sed "  by  God,  or  to  pray  that  he  may  be  so,  and  to  address  a  doxology 
to  him,  are  very  different  things. 

Note  further  that  so/.o-pj^xix)^  6  kp^oiitvoq  h  ovufxart  xupiou  Ps.  cxvii. 
(cxviii. )  26,  applied  to  Christ  in  Matt  xxi.  9  and  the  parallel  pas- 
sages, is  not  a  doxology;  comp.  Mark  xi.  10;  Luke  i.  28,  42. 

On  the  distinction  between  £'V.«pjr«^  and  ed/.oyTjfxivoq  see  Note  B, 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

2.  The  most  striking  parallel  to  6  wv  i-).  Tzdvzwv  in  the  writings  of 
Paul  is  in  Eph.  iv.  5,  9,  where  Christians  are  said  to  have  ' '  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  over 
all  {6  i-\  ravrwv),  and  through  all,  and  in  all."  Here  it  is  used  of 
the  one  God,  expressly  distinguished  from  Christ. 

3.  The  Apostle's  use  of  the  word  Ozuq^  "God,"  throughout  his 
Epistles.  This  word  occurs  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  not  including 
that  to  the  Hebrews,  more  than  500  times;  and  there  is  not  a  single 
clear  instance  in  which  it  is  applied  to  Christ.  Alford,  and  many 
other  Trinitarian  commentators  of  the  highest  character,  find  no 
instance  except  the  present  Now,  in  a  case  of  ambiguous  construc- 
tion, ought  not  this  uniform  usage  of  the  Apostle  in  respect  to  one  of 
the  most  common  words  to  have  great  weight .?  To  me  it  is  abso- 
lutely decisive. 
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It  may  be  said,  however,  that  Paul  has  nowhere  declared  that 
Christ  is  not  God;  and  that  even  if  he  has  not  happened  to  give  him 
this  title  in  any  other  passage  he  must  have  believed  him  to  be  God, 
and  therefore  might  have  so  designated  him  if  occasion  required. 

As  to  the  statement  that  Paul  has  nowhere  expressly  affirmed  that 
Christ  was  not  God,  it  does  not  appear  that,  supposing  him  to  have 
believed  this,  he  ever  had  occasion  to  say  it.  It  is  certainly  a  remark- 
able fact  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  teaching  of  Paul  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  Christ  and  the  mode  of  his  union  with  God,  it 
appears,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  writings,  to  have  raised  no 
question  as  to  whether  he  was  or  was  not  God;  jealous  as  the  Jews 
were  of  the  Divine  unity,  and  disposed  as  the  Gentiles  were  to  recog- 
nize many  Gods  beside  the  Supreme. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  in  general,  that  in  respect  to  the  appli- 
cation to  Christ  of  the  name  "God,"  there  is  a  very  wide  difference 
between  the  usage  not  only  of  Paul,  but  of  all  the  New  Testament 
writers,  and  that  which  we  find  in  Christian  writers  of  the  second  and 
later  centuries.  There  is  no  clear  instance,  in  which  any  New  Testa- 
ment writer,  speaking  in  his  own  person,  has  called  Christ  God. 
In  John  i.  i8  the  text  is  doubtful;  and  in  i  John  v.  20  theo5ro?more 
naturally  refers  to  the  leading  subject  in  what  precedes,  namely,  tov 
ah]di\>6^j,  and  is  so  understood  by  the  best  grammarians,  as  Winer  and 
Buttmann,  and  by  many  eminent  Trinitarian  commentators  (see 
above,  p.  19).  In  John  i.  i  Otoq  is  the  predicate  not  of  the  histor- 
ical Christ,  but  of  the  antemundane  Logos.  The  passages  which 
have  been  alleged  from  the  writings  of  Paul  will  be  noticed  pres- 
ently. * 

But  it  may  be  said  that  even  if  there  is  no  other  passage  in 
which  Paul  has  called  Christ  God,  there  are  many  in  which  the  works 
and  the  attributes  of  God  are  ascribed  to  him,  and  in  which  he  is 
recognized  as  the  object  of  divine  worship;  so  that  we  ought  to  find 
no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  he  is  here  declared  to  be  "  God  blessed 
for  ever."  It  may  be  said  in  reply,  that  the  passages  referred  to  do  not 
authorize  the  inference  which  has  been  drawn  from  them;  and  that  if 
they  are  regarded  as  doing  so,  the  unity  of  God  would  seem  to  be 
infringed.  A  discussion  of  this  subject  would  lead  us  out  of  the  field 
of  exegesis  into  the  tangled  thicket  of  dogmatic  theology;  we  should 


*On  John  xx.  28  and  Heb.  i.  8,  9,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  category 
we  are  now  considering,  I  simply  refer,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to 
Norton's  Statement  of  Reasons,  &c..  new  edition  (1856),  p.  300  ff.,  and 
the  note  of  E.  A.,  or  to  the  note  of  LUcke  on  the  former  passage,  and  of 
Prof.  Stuart  on  the  latter. 
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have  to  consider  the  questions  of  consubstantiality,  eternal  generation, 
the  hypostatic  union,  and  the  kenosis.  Such  a  discussion  would  here 
be  out  of  place.  But  it  is  certainly  proper  to  look  at  the  passages 
where  Paul  has  used  the  clearest  and  strongest  language  concerning 
the  dignity  of  Christ  and  his  relation  to  the  Father,  and  ask  ourselves 
whether  they  allow  us  to  regard  it  as  probable  that  he  has  here  spoken 
of  him  as  "God  overall,  blessed  forever,"  or  even  as  "over  all,  God 
blessed  for  ever." 

In  the  Epistles  which  purport  to  be  written  by  Paul  there  is  only 
one  passage  besides  the  present  in  which  any  considerable  number  of 
respectable  scholars  now  suppose  that  he  has  actually  called  Christ 
God,  namely,  Titus  ii.  13.  Here  the  new  Revised  Version,  in  the 
text,  makes  him  speak  of  "  our  great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 
But  the  uncertainty  of  this  translation  is  indicated  by  the  marginal 
rendering,  "the  great  God  and  our  Saviour";  and  in  a  former  paper 
I  have  stated  my  reasons  for  believing  the  latter  construction  the  true 
one.  (See  above,  p.  3  ff. )  This  latter  construction  was  preferred  by 
a  large  majority  of  the  American  Company  of  Revisers,  and  it  has  the 
support  of  many  other  eminent  Trinitarian  scholars.  Surely  so 
doubtful  a  passage  cannot  serve  to  render  it  probable  that  Christ  is 
called  "  God  blessed  for  ever  "  in  Rom,  i.x.  5. 

Acts  XX.  28  has  also  been  cited,  where,  according  to  the  iexius 
receptus,  Paul,  in  his  address  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  is  represented 
as  speaking  of  "  the  Church  of  God,  which  he  purchased  with  his 
own  blood. "  This  reading  is  adopted  by  the  English  Revisers,  in 
their  text,  and  also  by  Scrivener,  Alford,  and  Westcott  and  Hort; 
but  its  doubtfulness  is  indicated  by  the  marginal  note  against  the  word 
"  God,"  in  which  the  Revisers  say,  "  Many  ancient  authorities  read 
the  Lord."  Here  again  the  marginal  reading  is  preferred  by  the 
American  Revisers,  as  also  by  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  Green,  David- 
son and  Tischendorf.  I  have  given  my  reasons  for  believing  this  the 
true  reading  in  an  article  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April,  1876,  pp. 
3^3-352-  And  although  Westcott  and  Hort  adopt  the  reading  God, 
Dr.  Hort  well  remarks  that  "  the  supposition  that  by  the  precise  des- 
ignation -o~j  Osoo,  standing  alone  as  it  does  here,  with  the  article  and 
without  any  adjunct,  St.  Paul  (or  St.  Luke)  meant  Christ,  is  unsup- 
ported by  any  analogies  of  language."  Calling  attention  to  the  fact 
.that  the  true  text  has  the  remarkable  form  8'.a  roD  alimroq  too  Idioo, 
he  would  understand  the  passage,  "on  the  supposition  that  the  text 
is  incorrupt,"  as  speaking  of  the  Church  of  God  which  he  purchased 
"  'through  the  blood  that  was  His  own,'  i.  e.  as  being  his  Son's." 
"This  conception,"  he  remarks,   "of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  price 
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paid  by  the  Father  is  in  strict  accordance  with  St.  Paul's  own  language 
elsewhere  (Rom,  v.  8;  viii.  32).  It  finds  repeated  expression  in  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  in  language  evidently  founded  on  this  passage 
(ii.  57.  13;  61.  4;  vii.  26.  i;  viii.  [11.  2.]  12.  18;  41.  4)."  On  the  sup- 
position that  Ozoo  is  the  true  reading,  the  passage  has  been  understood 
in  a  similar  manner  not  merely  by  Socinian  interpreters,  as  Wolzogen 
and  Enjedinus,  but  by  Erasmus  (in  his  Paraphrase),  Pellican,*  Lim- 
borch  (though  he  prefers  the  reading  xupuw),  Milton  {De  Docirina 
Christiana,  Pars  I.  c.  v.  p.  86,  or  Eng.  trans,  .p.  148  f ),  Lenfantand 
Beausobre  as  an  alternative  interpretation  {Le  Nouveau  Test.,  note  m 
loc),  Doederlein  {Inst.  Theol.  Christ,  ed.  6ta,  1797,  §  105,  Obs.  4,  p. 
387),  Van  der  Palm  (note  in  his  Dutch  translation),  Granville  Penn 
{The  Book  of  the  New  Covenant,  London,  1836,  and  Annotations,  1837, 
p.  315),  and  Mr.  Darby  {Tran\.  of  the  N.  T.,  2d  ed.  [1872]).  Dr. 
Hort  however  is  disposed  to  conjecture  that  YlOY  dropped  out  after 
TOYIAIOT  "at  some  very  early  transcription,  affecting  all  existing 
documents."  Granville  Penn  had  before  made  the  same  suggestion. 
It  is  obvious  that  no  argument  in  support  of  any  particular  con- 
struction of  Rom.  ix.  5  can  be  prudently  drawn  from  such  a  passage 
as  this. 

A  few  other  passages  in  which  some  scholars  still  suppose  that  the 
name  God  is  given  to  Christ  by  Paul  have  been  examined  in  the  paper 
on  Titus  ii.  13;  see  above,  notes  to  pp.  3,  10,  also  p.  44- 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  passages  in  which  Paul  has  used  the  most 
exalted  language  respecting  the  person  and  dignity  of  Christ,  and  ask 
ourselves  how  far  they  afford  a  presumption  that  he  might  here  de- 
scribe him  as  "  God  blessed  for  ever." 

The  passage  in  this  Epistle  most  similar  to  the  present  is  ch.  i.  ver. 
3,  4,  where  Christ  is  said  to  be  "born  of  the  seed  of  David  as  to  the 
flesh,"  but  "declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  as  to  the 
spirit  of  holiness  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,"  or  more  exactly, 
"by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  Here  the  antithesis  to  y-ard.  adpxa 
is  supplied.  It  is  not,  however,  xa-d  Tr^v  Otinr^za,  or  xard  tt/V  Osiav 
(fbaiv,  but  xard  r.vsdim  dytioffovr^^,  "as  to  his  holy  spirit," — his  higher 
spiritual  nature,  distinguished  especially  by  the  characteristic  of  holiness. 
There  are  many  nice  and  difficult  questions  connected  with  this  pas- 
sage, which  need  not  be  here  discussed;  I  will  only  say  that  I  see  no 
ground  for  finding  in  it  a  presumption  that  the  Apostle  would  desig- 


*"  Erga  congregationem  dei  quae  vobis  oscitanter  curanda  non  est, 
ut  quam  deus  adeo  charam  habuit,  ut  unigeniti  sui  sanguine  earn  para- 
verit."     Comm.  in  loc,  Tiguri,  1537,  fol. 
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nate  Christ  as  "God  blessed  for  ever."  Some,  however,  suppose  that 
the  title  "Son  of  God'  is  essentially  equivalent  to  Oeu^,  and  that  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  as  an  act  of  his  own  divine  power  is  adduced 
here  as  a  proof  of  his  deity.  I  do  not  find  the  first  supposition  sup- 
ported by  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  New 
(see  John  x.  36),  and  as  to  the  second,  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that 
it  contradicts  the  uniform  representation  of  the  Apostle  Paul  on  the 
subject,  who  everywhere  refers  his  resurrection  to  the  power  of  "God, 
the  P'ather";  see  Gal.  i.  i;  Eph.  i.  19,  20;  Rom.  iv.  24;  vi.  4;  viii. 
II;  X.  9;  I  Cor.  vi.  14;  xv.  15;  2  Cor.  iv.  14;  xiii.  4;  i  Thes.  i.  10; 
Acts  xiii.  30-37;  xvii.  31. 

Another  striking  passage  is  Phil.  ii.  6-1 1,  where  the  Apostle  says 
that  Christ,  "  existing  in  the  form  of  God,  counted  not  the  being  on 
an  equality  with  God*  a  thing  to  be  grasped,  but  emptied  himself, 
taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.'' 
Without  entering  into  any  detailed  discussion  of  this  passage,  it  may 
be  enough  to  remark  that  being  in  the  form  of  God,  as  Paul  uses  the 
expression  here,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  being  God;  that  the 
!iop<frj  cannot  denote  the  nature  or  essence  of  Christ,  because  it  is 
something  of  which  he  is  represented  as  emptying  or  divesting  him- 
self. The  same  is  true  of  the  n)  thm  ^.aa  Oztu,  "the  being  on  an 
equality  with  God,"  or  "like  God,"  which  is  spoken  of  as  something 
which  he  was  not  eager  to  seize,  according  to  one  way  of  under- 
standing dp-rayiwy,  or  not  eager  to  retain,  according  to  another  inter- 
pretation, f  The  Apostle  goes  on  to  say  that  on  account  of  this 
self-abnegation  and  his  obedience  even  unto  death  "God  highly 
exalted  him  and  gave  him  the  name  which  is  above  ever)'  name;  that 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow  .  .  .'  and  that  every 
tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God, 
the  Father.''  I  cannot  think  that  this  passage,  distinguishing  Christ 
as  it  does  so  clearly  from  God,  and  representing  his  present  exaltation 
as  a  reward  bestowed  upon  him  by  God,  renders  it  at  all  likely  that 
Paul  would  call  him  "  God  blessed  for  ever.  ' 

We  find  a  still  more  remarkable  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Col- 
ossians,  i.  15-20,  where  it  is  affirmed  concerning  the  Son  that  "he 


*0r,  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  H.  Kennedy,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  translates  it,  "  the  being  like  God";  com- 
pare Whitby's  note  on  the  use  of  1<ja.  See  Kennedy's  Occasional  Ser- 
mons preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  London,  1877,  p. 
62,  or  Ely  Lectures  (1882),  p.  17  f. 

f  See  Grimm's  Lexicon  Novi  Testamenti,  ed.  2  da  (1879),  ^-  ^-  '.'■"P^'^h 
for  one  view;  for  another,  Weiss's  Biblische  Theol.  des  N.  T.,  \  103  c, 
p.  432  ff.,  3te  Aufi.  (1880). 
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is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  firstborn  of  all  creation;  for  in 
him  were  all  things  created,  things  visible  and  invisible,  whether 
thrones  or  dominions  or  principalities  or  powers;  all  things  have  been 
created  through  him  and  unto  him;  and  he  is  before  all  things,  and 
in  him  all  things  consist  [or  hold  together].  And  he  is  the  head  of 
the  body,  the  Church,  who  is  the  beginning,  the  firstborn  from  the 
dead;  that  in  all  things  he  might  have  .the  pre-eminence  [more  liter- 
ally, "  decome  first"].  For  it  was  the  good  pleasure  [of  the  Father] 
that  in  him  should  all  the  fulness  dwell;  and  through  him  to  reconcile 
all  things  unto  himself."  In  this  passage,  and  in  Col.  ii.  9,  10, 

where  the  Apostle  says  of  Christ  "in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily,  and  in  him  are  ye  made  full,  who  is  the  head  of 
all  principality  and  power,"  we  find,  I  believe,  the  strongest  language 
which  Paul  has  anywhere  used  concerning  Christ's  position  in  the 
universe,  and  his  relation  to  the  Church.  I  waive  all  question  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistle.  Does  then  the  language  here  used 
render  it  probable  that  Paul  would,  on  occasion,  designate  Christ  as 
"over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever"  ? 

Here  certainly,  if  anywhere,  we  might  expect  that  he  would  call 
him  God;  but  he  has  not  only  not  done  so,  but  has  carefully  distin- 
guished him  from  the  being  for  whom  he  seems  to  reserve  that  name. 
He  does  not  call  him  God,  but  "the  mage  of  the  invisible  God," 
(comp.  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  and  i  Cor.  xi.  7).  His  agency  in  the  work  of 
creation  is  also  restricted  and  made  secondary  by  the  use  of  the 
prepositions  h  and  did,  clearly  indicating  that  the  conception  in  the 
mind  of  the  Apostle  is  the  same  which  appears  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  i.  3  ;  that  he  is  not  the  primary  source  of  the  power  exerted 
in  creation,  but  the  being  ^'through  whom  God  made  the  worlds,'' 
(5c'  oh  i-oc7j(T£v  Toh^  aiw^ac;]  fcomp.  also  I  Cor.  viii.  6,  Eph.  iii.  9 
(though  here  8ia  Ur^tjou  Xpiffroo  is  not  genuine),  and  the  well-known 
language  of  Philo  concerning  the  Logos.*     Neither  Paul  nor  any 


*Philo  calls  the  Logos  the  "Son  of  God,"  "the  eldest  son,"  "the 
first-begotten,"  and  his  representation  of  his  agency  in  creation  is  very 
similar  to  that  which  Paul  here  attributes  to  "the  Son  of  God's  love" 
(ver.  13).  He  describes  the  Logos  as  "  \.\\tima}(e  ol  God,  through -whom 
the  whole  world  was  framed,"  eiy.u)v  (hou,  St'  au  x.  r.  ?.,  {De  Monarch. 
ii.  5,  0pp.  ii.  225  ed.  Mangey);  "the  instrument,  through  which  \or 
whom]  the  world  was  built,"  opyayin  di'  00  x.  r.  X.  (De  Cherub,  c.  35, 
Opp.  i.  162,  where  note  Philo's  distinction  between  rb  otp'oo,  rb  cc  oh,  rb 
(ii  oh,  and  zb  dt'  o);  "  the  shadow  of  God,  using  whom  as  an  instrument 
he  made  the  world"  {Legg.  Alleg.  iii.  31,  Opp.  i.  106).  In  two  or  three 
places  he  exceptionally  applies  the  term  Os.o^  to  the  Logos,  professedly 
using  it  in  a  lower  sense  \h  xazay^pr^azC),  and  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween Ozoq,    without  the  article,   "a  divine  being,"  and  (>  ^eoc,  "M^ 
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Other  New  Testament  writer  uses  the  preposition  b-6^  "by,"  in  speak- 
ing of  the  agency  of  the  Son  or  Logos  in  creation.  The  desig- 
nation "firstborn  of  all  creation"  seems  also  a  very  strange  one  to 
be  applied  to  Christ  conceived  of  as  God.  Some  of  the  most  ortho- 
dox Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  as  Athanasius,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  Augus- 
tine, were  so  perplexed  by  it  that  they  understood  the  Apostle  to  be 
speaking  here  of  the  new,  spiritual  creation;*  and  the  passage  has 
been  explained  as  relating  to  this  by  some  eminent  modern  inter- 
preters, as  Grotius,  Wetstein,  Ernesti,  Noesselt,  Heinrichs,  Schleier- 
macher,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Norton,  though,  I  believe,  errone- 
ously. But  I  shall  not  discuss  here  the  meaning  of  -ptoruroxo^  -dffr,q 
xriffewq.  I  would  only  call  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  the  Father,  as  the  source  of 
Christ's  fulness  of  gifts  and  powers.  "  For  it  was  the  good  pleasure 
[of  God]  that  in  him  should  all  the  fulness  dwell"  (ver.  i9).f  This 
declaration  explains  also  Col.  ii.  9;  compare  Eph.  iii.  19;  iv.  13; 
John  i.  16.     See  also  John  xiv.  10;  iii.  34(?). 

It  thus  appears,  I  think,  first,  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
that  Paul  has  elsewhere  called  Christ  God ;  and  secondly,  that  in  the 
passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  dignity  and  power  in  the  most 
exalted  language,  he  not  only  seems  studiously  to  avoid  giving  him 
this  appellation,  but  represents  him  as  deriving  his  dignity  and  power 
from  the  being  to  whom,  in  distinction  from  Christ,  he  ever}where 
gives  that  name, — the  "one  God,  the  Father." 


Divine  Being."  (See  De  Somn.  i.  38,  Opp.  i.  655,  and  comp.  Legg.  Alleg. 
iii.  "J 2,,  Opp.  i.  128,  1.  43.)  In  a  fragment  preserved  by  Eusebius  {Praep. 
Evang.  vii.  13,  or  Philonis  Opp.  ii.  625)  he  names  the  Logos  6  deursno:; 
Oeo:;,  "  the  second  [or  inferior]  God,"  distinguished  from  "  the  Most 
High  and  Father  of  the  universe,"  "  the  God  who  is  before  [or  above, 
-/)«]  the  Logos."  So  he  applies  the  term  to  Moses  (comp.  Exod.  vii.  i.) 
and  says  that  it  may  be  used  of  one  who  "  procures  good  {ro  ayaOw) 
for  others,"  and  is  "wise."  De  Mut.  Nom.  c.  22,  Opp.  i.  597,  598;  see 
also  De  Mos.  i.  28,  Opp.  ii.  106  [misprinted  108],  where  Moses  is  called 
Z)a)o  too  k'Ovoug  Oto-  xai  {iaat'/.toc;;  Quod det.  pot.  insid.  c.  44,  Opp.  i. 
222;  De  Migr.  Abr.  c.  15,  Opp.  i.  449;  Legg.  Alleg.  i.  13,  Opp.  i.  151; 
Quod  omn.  prob.  liber,  c.  7,  Opp.  ii.  452;  De  Decern.  Orac.  c.  23,  Opp. 
ii.  201.  But  though  he  speaks  of  the  Logos  in  language  as  exalted  as 
Paul  uses  concerning  the  Son,  he  would  never  have  dreamed  of  calling 
him  0  a»y  l-\  r.wz-io'j  Obo^  eb/.oyr/To;;  £;?  roh^  alof^a'. 

*See  Lightfoot,  Sf.  Pauls  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon ^ 
p.  214  ff. 

■\o  Oeua  (or  J  -arrjft)  must  be  supplied  as  the  subject  of  eudoxr^ffvy; 
comp.  ver.  20,  and  Lightfoot's  note.  So  Meyer,  De  Welte,  Alford,  Eadie, 
and  the  great  majority  of  expositors. 
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We  have  considered  the  strongest  passages  which  have  been  adduced 
to  justify  the  supposition  that  Paul  might  apply  this  title  to  Christ, 
I  have  already  intimated  that  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  authorize 
this  supposition.  But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  we 
must  infer  from  these  and  other  passages  that  he  really  held  the  doc- 
trine of  the  consubstantiality  and  co-eternity  of  the  Son  with  the 
Father,  and  that  on  this  account  he  would  have  been  justified  in  call- 
ing him  God,  this  does  not  remove  the  great  improbability  that  he 
has  so  designated  him,  incidentally,  in  Rom.  ix.  5,  in  opposition  to 
a  usage  of  the  term  which  pervades  all  his  writings.  The  question 
still  forces  itself  upon  us,  What  was  the  ground  of  this  usage .''  Why 
has  he  elsewhere  avoided  giving  him  this  title.''  In  answering  this 
question  here,  wishing  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  all  dogmatic 
discussion,  and  to  confine  myself  to  exegetical  considerations, 
I  shall  not  transgress  the  limits  of  recognized  orthodoxy.  The 
doctrine  of  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  in  his 
divine  as  well  as  his  human  nature,  has  been  held  by  a  very  large 
number,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  by  a  majority,  of  professed  believers 
in  the  deity  of  Christ.  The  fourth  and  last  Division  or  "Section" 
of  Bishop  Bull's  famous  Defensio  Fidei  Nicaenae  is  entitled  De  Subor- 
dinatione  Filii  ad  Pair  em,  ut  ad  sui  originem  ac  principium.  He  main- 
tains and  proves  that  the  Fathers  who  lived  before  and  many,  at  least, 
of  those  who  lived  after  the  Council  of  Nice  unequivocally  acknowl- 
edged this  subordination  (though  the  post-Nicene  writers  were  more 
guarded  in  their  language),  and  that  on  this  account,  while  calling 
the  Son  Otu:;,  and  Oto-  h.  Otoo,  as  begotten  from  the  substance  of  the 
Father,  they  were  accustomed  to  reserve  such  titles  as  6  Oeuq  used 
absolutely,  eh  Os6^,  and  6  ItzI  tJv^zwj  or  ir^i  -aai  Osuq  for  the  Father 
alone.  The  Father  alone  was  "uncaused,"  "unoriginated,"  "the 
fountain  of  deity"  to  the  Son  and  Spirit.*  Now  the  word  Os6q 

was  often  used  by  the  Fathers  of  the  second  and  later  centuries  not 
as  a  proper,  but  as  a  common  name ;  angels,  and  even  Christians, 
especially  in  their  beatified  state,  might  be  and  were  called  Oun.  It 
had  also  a  metaphorical  and  rhetorical  use,  quite  foreign  from  the 
style  of  the  New  Testament,  f    All  this  made  it  easy  and  natural, 

*"  The  ancient  doctors  of  the  church,"  as  Bishop  Pearson  remarks, 
"  have  not  stuck  to  call  the  Father  '  the  origin,  the  cause,  the  author,  the 
root,  the  fountain,  and  the  head  of  the  Son,'  or  the  whole  Divinity." 
Exposition  of  the  Creed,  Chap.  I.  p.  38,  Nichols's  ed. 

fFor  proof  and  illustration  of  what  has  been  stated,  see  Norton's  Gen- 
uineness of  the  Gospels,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iii.  Addit.  Note  D,  "  On  the  Use  of 
the  Words  Otoq  and  deus";  Statement  of  Reasons,  12th  ed.,  pp.  113,  114 
note,  120  note,  300  f.,  314,  319  f.,  365  note,  468;  Sandius,  Interpretationes 
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especially  for  the  Fathers  who  were  converts  from  heathenism,  to 
apply  the  title  in  a  relative,  not  absolute,  sense  to  the  Son,  notwith- 
standing the  pre-eminence  which  they  ascribed  to  the  Father.  We 
find  traces  of  this  loose  use  of  the  name  in  Philo,  as  I  have  observed 
(see  p.  1 18,  note).  But  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  use  in  the  writings 
of  Paul. — The  points,  then,  which  I  would  make  are  these:  that  even 
granting  that  he  believed  in  the  deity  of  the  Son  as  set  forth  in  the 
Nicene  Creed,  he  yet  held  the  doctrine  of  the  subordination  of  the  Son  so 
strongly  in  connection  with  it,  that  we  cannot  wonder  if  on  this 
account  he  reserved  the  title  On't^  exclusively  for  the  Father ;  and  that 
the  way  in  which  he  has  expressed  this  subordination,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  has  used  this  title,  render  it  incredible  that  he  should  in 
this  single  instance  (Rom.  ix.  5)  have  suddenly  transferred  it  to 
Christ,  with  the  addition  of  another  designation,  "blessed  for  ever," 
elsewhere  used  by  him  of  the  Father  alone. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  read  the  Epistles  of  Paul  without 
perceiving  that,  in  speaking  of  the  objects  of  Christian  faith,  he  con- 
stantly uses  Oto^  as  -a.  proper  name,  as  the  designation  of  the  Father  in 
distinction  from  Christ.  See,  for  example,  Rom.  i.  1-3,  "the gospel 
of  God,  which  he  had  before  promised  .  .  .  concerning  his 
Son";  ver.  7,  "  God  our  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ";  ver.  8, 
"  I  thank  my  G^£»</,  through  Jesus  Christ"';  ver.  9,  "G^c?^  is  my  witness, 
whom  I  serve  in  my  spirit  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son";  and  so  all 
through  the  Epistle; — 2  Cor.  v.  18,  19,  "All  things  are  of  God,  who 
reconciled  us  to  himself  through  Christ,  and  gave  unto  us  the  minis- 
try of  reconciliation;  to  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself,  not  reckoning  unto  them  their  trespasses";  Eph. 
V,  20,  "giving  thanks  always  for  all  things,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  God,  even  the  Father;"  though  among  the  heathen 
there  are  gods  many,  and  lords  many  (i  Cor.  viii.  6)  "to  us  there  is 
one  God,  the  Father,  from  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  unto  him; 
and  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  are  all  things,  and  we 
through  him";  Eph.  iv.  5,  6,  There  is  "one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  over  all,  and  through  all, 
and  in  you  all";  i  Tim.  ii,  5,  "There  is  one  God,  one  mediator  also 
between  God  and  men,  [himself]  a  man,  Christ  Jesus";  v.  21,  "I 
charge  thee  before  God,  and  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  elect  angels";  Tit. 


ParadoxcE  (1669),  p.  227  fT.;  Whiston's  Primitive  Christianity  Reviv'd, 
vol.  iv.  p.  100  ft.;  Le  Clerc  (Clericus),  Ars  Critica,  Pars  II.  Sect.  I.  c. 
III.,  vol.  i.  p.  145  ff.,  6th  ed.,  1778;  Account  of  the  Writings  and  Opin- 
ions of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  by  John  [Kaye],  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  1835, 
P-  253- 
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iii.  4-6,  "God  our  Saviour"  poured  out  upon  us  the  Holy  Spirit 
"through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour."  Observe  how  strongly  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  Son  is  expressed  in  passages  where  his  dignity  and 
lordship  are  described  in  the  loftiest  strain:  Eph.  i.  16-23,  " — in  my 
prayers,  that  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory, 
may  give  unto  you  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge 
of  him;  .  .  .  that  ye  may  know  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness 
of  his  power  to  us-ward  who  believe,  according  to  that  working  of 
the  strength  of  his  might  which  he  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  and  made  him  to  sit  at  his  right  hand  in  the  heavenly 
places,  far  above  all  rule,  and  authority,  and  power,  and  dominion, 
and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that 
which  is  to  come:  and  he  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  his  feet,  and 
gave  him  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church";  i  Cor.  iii.  22, 
23,  "all  things  are  yours;  and  ye  are  Christ's;  and  Christ  is  God's"; 
xi.  3,  "the  head  of  every  man  is  Christ;  and  the  head  of  the  woman 
is  the  man;  and  the  head  of  Christ  is  Godf  xv.  24,  "Then  comelh 
the  end,  when  he  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the 
Father;  ver.  27,  28,  "But  when  he  saith,  All  things  are  put  in  sub- 
jection, it  is  evident  that  He  is  excepted  who  did  subject  all  things 
unto  him.  And  when  all  things  have  been  subjected  unto  him,  then 
shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subjected  to  him  that  did  subject  all 
things  unto  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all." 

Can  we  believe  that  he  who  has  throughout  his  writings  placed 
Christ  in  such  a  relation  o[  subordination  to  the  Father,  and  has  habit- 
ually used  the  name  God  as  the  peculiar  designation  of  the  Father 
in  distinction  from  Christ,  who  also  calls  the  Father  the  one  God, 
the  only  wise  God  (Rom.  xvi.  27),  the  only  God  (i  Tim.  i.  17),  and 
the  God  of  Christ,  has  here,  in  opposition  to  the  usage  elsewhere 
uniform  of  a  word  occurring  50a  times,  suddenly  designated  Christ 
as  "over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever"  .?  At  least,  should  not  the  great 
improbability  of  this  turn  the  scale,  in  a  passage  of  doubtful  con- 
struction .? 

4.  There  is  another  consideration  which  seems  to  me  to  render  it 
very  improbable  that  Paul  has  here  deviated  from  his  habitual  restric- 
tion of  the  name  God  to  "the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  If  he  has  spoken  of  Christ  in  this  passage  as  "God  blessed 
for  ever"  he  has  done  it  obiter,  as  if  those  whom  he  addressed  were 
familiar  with  such  a  conception  and  designation  of  him.  But  can 
this  have  been  the  case  with  the  Roman  church  at  so  early  a  stage  in 
the  development  of  Christian  doctrine  ^ 
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It  is  the  view  of  many  Trinitarians  that  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is 
God  was  not  explicilly  taught  in  the  early  preaching  of  the  Apostles. 
We  find  no  trace  of  such  teaching  in  the  discourses  of  Peter  or  of 
Stephen  in  the  book  of  Acts,  and  none  in  those  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
(the  passage  Acts  xx.  28  has  already  been  examined),  as  we  find  none 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  which  represent  the  instruction  concerning 
Christ  given  by  the  Apostles  and  their  companions  to  their  converts.* 
Nor  does  it  appear  in  the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed.  When  we  con- 
sider further  the  fact  already  mentioned  above  (see  p.  1 14)  that  Christ 
is  nowhere  called  God  in  any  unambiguous  passage  by  any  writer  of 
the  New  Testament,  f  and  that  it  is  nowhere  recorded  that  he  ever 
claimed  this  title,  we  cannot  reasonably  regard  this  abstinence  from 
the  use  of  the  term  as  accidental.  In  reference  to  the  early  apostolic 
preaching  in  particular,  many  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  and  later 
Trinitarian  writers,  have  recognized  a  prudent  reserve  in  the  com- 
munication of  a  doctrine  concerning  Christ  and  the  application  of  a 
title  to  him  which  would  at  once  have  provoked  vehement  opposition 


*"  There  is  nothing  in  St.  Peter's  Sermon  upon  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
which  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  been  acknowledged  by  every 
Ebionite  Christian  down  to  the  time  when  they  finally  disappear  from 
history.  Yet  upon  such  a  statement  of  doctrine,  miserably  insufficient 
as  all  orthodox  churches  would  now  call  it,  three  thousand  Jews  and 
proselytes  were,  without  delay,  admitted  to  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism." 
.  .  .  "  We  must  carefully  bear  in  mind  what  was  St.  Peter's  object. 
It  was  to  convince  the  Jews  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  great  appointed 
Teacher  whom  God  had  sent — the  true  spiritual  Prince  whom  they 
were  to  obey.  The  Apostle  felt  that  if  they  acknowledged  these  great 
truths,  everything  else  would  follow  in  due  time."  T.  W.  Mossman, 
B.  A.,  Rector  of  Torrington,  A  History  of  the  Cath.  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  etc.,  Lond.  1873,  pp.  192,  190.  Gess  naively  asks,  "  Wie  diirfte 
man  von  dem  galiliiischen  Fischer,  welcher  der  Wortfiihrer  der  junger 
Gemeinde  war,  eine  befriedigende  Dogmatik  erwarten  ?"  Christi  Per- 
son unci  Werk,  II.  i.  13.  See  also  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith's  Scripture  Tes- 
timony to  the  Messiah,  Book  III.  Cap.  V.  (Vol.  II.  p.  151,  ff.,  5th  ed.) 

f  I  speak  of  the  historical  Christ,  which  is  the  subject  in  Rom.  ix.  5, 
The  unique  Prologue  of  John's  Gospel,  in  which  the  Logos  or  Word  is 
once  called  Oto^  (i.  i,  comp.  ver.  18  in  the  text  of  Tregelles  and  West- 
cott  and  Hort),  cannot  reasonably  be  regarded  as  parallel  to  the  present 
passage.  This  is  candidly  admitted  by  Schultz,  who  has  most  elabor- 
ately defended  the  construction  which  refers  the  last  part  of  Rom. 
ix.  5  to  Christ.  He  says:  "  Nach  unseren  Pramissen  versteht  sich  von 
selbst,  dass  wir  nicht  etwa  daraus,  dass  der  '/Myo^  Oto^  genannt  wird, 
Beweise  ziehen  wollen  fiir  die  Zulassigkeit  des  Namens  Oso^  fiir  den 
verklarten  Jesus."  {fjahrbiic her  fiir  deutsche  Theol.,  1868,  xiii.  491.) 
I  of  course  do  not  enter  here  into  the  difficult  questions  as  to  what  was 
precisely  John's  conception  of  the  Logos,  and  in  what  sense  he  says 
"the  Word  became  flesh,"  language  which  no  one  understands  literally. 
We  must  consider  also  the  late  date  of  the  Gospel  of  John  as  compared 
with  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
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on  the  part  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  which  would  have  been  particu- 
larly liable  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  Gentiles,  and  must  have 
required  much  careful  explanation  to  reconcile  it  with  the  unity  of 
God  and  the  humanity  of  Christ.  *  We  nowhere  find  either  in  the 
Acts  or  the  Epistles  any  trace  of  the  controversy  and  questionings 
which  the  direct  announcement  of  such  a  doctrine  must  have  excited. 
The  one  aim  of  the  early  apostolic  preaching  was  to  convince  first  the 
Jews,  and  then  the  Gentiles,  that  Jesus,  whose  life  and  teaching  were 
so  wonderful,  whom  God  had  raised  from  the  dead,  was  the  INIessiah, 
exalted  by  God  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour.  To  acknowledge  Jesus 
as  the  Christ,  or  Jesus  as  Lord,  which  is  essentially  the  same  thing, 
was  the  one  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  faith. f  Much, 
indeed,  was  involved  in  this  confession;  but  it  is  now,  I  suppose, 
fully  established,  and  generally  admitted,  that  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Christ  had  no  expectation  that  the  coming  Messiah  would  be  an 
incarnation  of  Jehovah,  and  no  acquaintance  with  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity.  I     Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  that,  on 

*For  superabundant  quotations  from  the  Christian  Fathers  confirming 
the  statement  made  above,  notwithstanding  a  few  mistakes,  see  Priest- 
ley's History  of  Early  Opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  Book  It  I. 
Chap.  IV.-VII.  (Vol.  III.  p.  86  ff.  ed.  of  1786.)  Or  see  Chrysostom's 
Homilies  on  the  Acts,  passim.  How  this  doctrine  would  have  struck  a 
Jew,  may  be  seen  from  Justin  Martyr's  Dialogue  with  Trypho. 

f  See  Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  Apostles,  Book  I.  Chap.  II.  Comp.  Matt.  xvi.  16;  Mark 
viii.  29;  Luke  ix.  20;  John  vi.  69;  xx.  31;  Acts  ii.  36;  v.  42;  viii.  5;  ix.  20, 
22;  xvii.  3;  xviii.  5,  28;  Rom.  x.  9,  nota  bene;  i  Cor,  xii.  3;  2  Cor.  iv.  5; 
I  John  iv.  2;  v.  I. 

I  See  the  art.  Messias,  by  Oehler,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyklop'ddie 
der  prot.  Theol.  und  Kirche,  ix.  437  fif.,  or  in  the  new  ed.  of  Herzog  and 
Plitt,  vol.  ix.  (1881),  p.  666  ff.;  Ferd.  Weber,  System  der  altsynagogalen 
paldstin.  Theol.  (1880),  p.  146  ff.,  339  ff. — Passages  from  the  Ral^binical 
writings  are  sometimes  adduced  by  commentators  on  Rom.  ix.  5  in 
which  the  name  Jehovah,  or  Jehovah  our  righteousness,  is  said  to  be 
given  to  the  Messiah.  But  the  irrelevance  of  these  citations  has  been 
repeatedly  exposed;  see  Fritzsche,  Ep.ad  Rom.  ii.  269,  note;  Weber,  iit 
supra,  p.  342.  Weber  says: — "  Und  wenn  Baba  bathra  75''  gesagt 
wird,  der  Messias  werde  nach  dem  Namen  Jehova's  ';pT;s  HM'' 
genannt,  so  stehen  an  dieser  Stelle  in  gleicher  Beziehung  die  Gerechten 
und  Jerusalem."  Comp.  Jer.  xxiii.  6  with  xxxiii.  16,  and  on  this  passage 
see  Oehler,  Theol.  des  A.  T,  ii.  263;  Riehm,  Messianic  Prophecy,  p. 
262,  note  36;  Schultz,  Alttest.  Theol.,  2te  Aufl.  (1878),  p.  740.  On  Is. 
ix.  6  see  Schultz,  p.  727;  Hitzig,  Vorlesungen  iiber  bibl.  Theol.,  u.  s.  w. 
(1880),  p.  206  ff.,  and  the  commentators,  as  Gesenius,  Knobel,  Ewald, 
Cheyne.  That  the  Memra  da  Yeya  or  "  Word  of  Jehovah"  is  not  identi- 
fied in  the  Targums  with  the  Messiah  is  certain ;  see  Smith's  Diet,  of  the 
Bible,  art.  Word,  vol.  iv.  p.  3557  b,  Amer.  ed.,  and  Weber,  ut  supra,  p. 
2,ZQ.  It  is  time  that  the  book  Zohar,  which  figures  so  conspicuously  in 
Schoettgen,  Bertholdt,  and  other  writers,  but  is  now  proved  to  be  a 
.  pseudograph  of  the  thirteenth  century,  should  cease  to  be  quoted  as  an 
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the  supposition  that  the  Apostles  were  fully  enlightened  in  regard  to 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  and  the  hypostatic  union,  the  only  tenable 
ground  to  be  taken  is,  that  they  wisely  left  these  doctrines  to  develop 
themselves  gradually  in  "the  Christian  consciousness."  As  Dr.  Pye 
Smith  remarks,  "The  whole  revelation  of  the  Christian  system  was 
given  by  an  advancing  process.  It  cannot,  therefore  be  a  matter  of 
surprise,  that  the  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  the  Messiah  was 
developed  gradually,  and  that  its  clearest  manifestation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  latest  written  books  of  the  New  Testament."  (U/ supra,  p. 
155.)  Canon  Westcott  observes,  "The  study  of  the  Synoptists,  of 
the  Apocalypse  and  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  succession  enables 
us  to  see  under  what  human  conditions  the  full  majesty  of  Christ  was 
perceived  and  declared,  not  all  at  once,  but  step  by  step,  and  by  the 
help  of  the  old  prophetic  teaching."  {Introd.  to  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  in  the  so-called  "Speaker's  Commentary,"  p.  Ixxxvii.)  Canon 
Kennedy  even  says: — "I  do  not  think  that  any  apostle,  John,  or 
Peter,  or  Paul,  was  so  taught  the  full  ixoaz-qpwv  Osurrjroq  as  that  they 
were  prepared  to  formulate  the  decrees  of  Nicaea  and  Constantinople, 
which  appeared  after  300  years  and  more,  or  the  Trinitarian  exegesis, 
which  was  completed  after  600  years  and  more.  But  they,  with  the 
other  evangelists,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  furnished  the  materials 
from  which  those  doctrines  were  developed.  '     {E/y  Lectures,  p.  xix.) 

Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  is  it  probable  that  at  this 
early  day  the  Jewish  Christians  and  Gentile  believers  at  Rome,  who 
needed  so  much  instruction  in  the  very  elements  of  Christianity,  were 
already  so  fully  initiated  into  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  deity  of 
Christ,  that  the  application  of  the  term  God  to  him,  found  in  no 
Christian  writing  that  we  know  of  till  long  after  the  date  of  this 
Epistle,  could  have  been  familiar  to  them  ?  Accustomed  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  him  as  a  being  distinct  from  God,  would  they  not  have 
been  startled  and  amazed  beyond  measure  by  finding  him  described 
as  "  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever "  ? — But  if  so,  if  this  was  a  doc- 
trine and  a  use  of  language  with  which  they  were  not  familiar,  it  is 
to  me  wholly  incredible  that  the  Apostle  should  have  introduced  it 
abruptly  in  this  incidental  manner,  and  have  left  it  without  remark  or 
explanation. 

Dr.  Hermann  Schultz,  whose  elaborate  dissertation  on  Rom,  ix,  5 
has  been  already  referred  to,  admits  that  if  i-\  itdvztoy  Oz6q  was  used 

authority  for  Jewish  opinions  in  the  time  of  Christ.  See  Ginsburg,  The 
Kabbalah  (Lond.  1865),  p.  78  ff.,  espec.  p.  90  ff. — One  who  is  disposed 
to  rely  on  Hengstenberg's  Christology  in  relation  to  this  subject,  should 
compare  the  review  of  it  by  Dr.  Noyes  in  the  Christian  Exa7niner  (Bos- 
ton) for  Jan.,  May,  and  July,  1836. 
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here  to  designate  the  h'tyo:,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  in  other  words, 
if  Ozo^  was  used  here  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  Christ,  "  the  strict 
monotheism  of  Paul  would  certainly  require  an  intimation  that  the 
honor  due  to  God  alone  was  not  here  trenched  upon"  {beeinirdchligl)* 
The  expression,  he  maintains,  describes  "the  dignity  conferred  upon 
him  by  God';  the  Otuq  here  is  essentially  equivalent  to  xupto^.  "The 
predicate  Oaoq  must  be  perfectly  covered  by  the  subject  Xpiffzo-:,  i.  e. 
the  Messianic  human  King  of  Israel. "f 

But  these  concessions  of  Schultz  seem  to  me  fatal  to  his  construction 
of  the  passage.  If  Os6q  used  in  the  metaphysical  sense,  describing 
the  nature  of  Christ,  would  confessedly  need  explanation,  to  guard 
against  an  apparent  infringement  of  the  Divine  unity,  would  not 
Paul's  readers  need  to  be  cautioned  against  taking  it  in  this  sense, 
the  sense  which  it  has  everywhere  else  in  his  writings  .•' — Again,  if 
Paul  by  Otuq  here  only  meant  xoptoq,  why  did  he  not  say  xoptoc,  this 
being  his  constant  designation  of  the  glorified  Christ  (comp.  Phil.  ii. 
9-1 1).? 

This  leads  me  to  notice  further  the  important  passage  i  Cor.  viii. 
6,  already  quoted  (see  above,  p.  121).  It  has  often  been  said  that 
the  mention  here  of  the  Father  as  the  "  one  God"  of  Christians  no 
more  excludes  Christ  from  being  God  and  from  receiving  this  name, 
than  the  designation  of  Christ  as  the  "  one  Lord"  excludes  the  Father 
from  being  Lord  and  receiving  this  name.  But  in  making  this  state- 
ment some  important  considerations  are   overlooked.     In  the  first 


*Schultz,  Jahrbilcher f.  deuische  TheoL,  1868,  xiii.  484. 

f  This  view  of  Schultz  appears  to  be  that  of  Hofmann  {Der  Schrift- 
beweis,  2te  Aufl.,  1857,  i.  143)  and  Weiss  {Bibl.  Theol.  d.  N.  T.,  3te 
Aufl.,  1880,  p.  283,  note  5),  as  it  was  formerly  of  Ritschl  {Die  Entsteh- 
iing  der  altkath.  Kirche,  2te  Aufl.,  1857,  p.  79,  f.).  This  is  the  way 
a'so  in  which  the  old  Socinian  commentators  understood  the  passage,  as 
Socinus,  Crell,  Schlichting,  Wolzogen.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  give  the 
name  "God"  to  Christ,  any  more  than  the  ancient  Arians  did,  under- 
standing it  in  a  lower  sense,  and  referring  especially  in  justification  of 
this  to  John  x.  34-36,  and  various  passages  of  the  Old  Testament.  So 
it  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  some  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  who 
referred  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  to  Christ,  as  probably  by  Novatian, 
who  quotes  the  passage  twice  as  proof  that  Christ  is  Deus  {De  Regula 
Fidei  or  De  Trin.  cc.  13,  30),  but  who  says  "  Dominus  et  Deus  consti- 
tutus  esse  reperitur"  (c.  20);  "  hoc  ipsum  a  Patre  propria  consecutus, 
ut  omnium  et  Deus  esset  et  Dominus  esset"  (c.  22);  "omnium  Deus, 
quoniam  omnibus  ilium  Deus  Pater  praeposuit  quem  genuit"  (c.  31). 
So  Hippolytus  {Cont.  No'^t.  c.  6)  applies  the  verse  to  Christ,  and  justifies 
the  language  by  quoting  Christ's  declaration,  "All  things  have  been 
delivered  to  me  by  the  Father."  He  cites  other  passages  in  the  same 
connection,  and  says:  "  If  then  all  things  have  been  subjected  unto  him 
with  the  exception  of  Him  who  subjected  them,  he  rules  over  all,  but 
the  Father  rules  over  him." 
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place,  the  title  "god  "  is  unquestionably  of  far  higher  dignity  than  the 
title  "lord";  and  because  godship  includes  lordship  with  all  the  titles 
that  belong  to  it,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  lordship  includes  god- 
ship  and  has  a  right  to  its  titles;  in  other  words,  that  one  who  is  properly 
called  a  lord  (xupio-:),  as  having  servants  or  subjects  or  possessions, 
may  therefore  be  properly  called  a  god  (Oeo:;).  In  the  second 

place,  the  lordship  of  Christ  is  everywhere  represented  not  as  belong- 
ing to  him  by  nature,  but  as  conferred  upon  him  by  the  one  God  and 
Father  of  all.  This  lordship  is  frequently  denoted  by  the  figurative 
expression,  "sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  "*  The  expression  is 
borrowed  from  Ps.  ex.,  so  often  cited  in  the  New  Testament  as  appli- 
cable to  Christ,  and  particularly  by  Peter  in  his  discourse  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  who,  after  quoting  the  words,  "The  Lord  \_ Jehovah'] 
said  unto  my  Lord  [^Adoni],  'Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  until  I 
make  thy  foes  thy  footstool,'"  goes  on  to  say,  "Let  all  the  house  of 
Israel  therefore  know  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  him  both  Lord 
and  Christ,  this  Jesus  whom  ye  crucified"  (Actsii.  35,  36).  It  is  he 
to  whom  "all  authority  was  given  in  heaven  and  on  earth,"  whom 
"  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour";  "the 
God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  put  all  things  in  subjection 
under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the 
Church";  ''gave  unto  him  the  name  which  is  above  every  name 
.  .  .  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord, 
to  the  glory  of  God,  the  Father."  Such  being  Paul's  conception 

of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  God,  is  it  not  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
passage,  that  while  the  heathen  worship  and  serve  many  beings  whom 
they  call  "gods"  and  "lords,"  to  Christians  there  is  but  one  God, 
the  Father, — one  being  to  whom  they  give  that  name,  "  from  whom 
are  all  things,"  and  who  is  the  subject  of  supreme  worship;  and  one 
being  "  through  whom  are  all  things,"  through  whom  especially  flow 
our  spiritual  blessings,  whom  "God  hath  made  both  Lord  and  Christ, 
and  whom  Christians  therefore  habitually  call  "  the  Lord."  The  fact 
that  this  appellation  of  Christ,  under  such  circumstances,  does  not 
debar  the  Supreme  Being  from  receiving  the  name  "  Lord,"  obviously 
affords  no  countenance  to  the  notion  that  Paul  would  not  hesitate  to 
give  to  Christ  the  name  "  God."  As  a  matter  of  fact  "  the  Lord"  is 
the  common  designation  of  Christ  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  is  sel- 
dom used  of  God,  except  in  quotations  from   or  references  to  the 


*See  Knapp,  De  Jesu  Chris  to  addextram  Deisedente,  in  his  Scripta 
varii  Argumenti,  ed.  2da  (1823),  i.  39-76. 
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language  of  the  Old  Testament.*  There,  in  the  Septuagint,  Kupio^ 
is  used  of  God  sometimes  as  a  proper  name,  taking  the  place  of 
Jehovah  (Yahweh),  on  account  of  a  Jewish  superstition,  and  some- 
times as  an  appellative. 

Glancing  back  now,  for  a  moment,  over  the  field  we  have  tra- 
versed, we  may  reasonably  say,  it  seems  to  me,  first,  that  the  use  of 
soXoyrjToq,  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  restricted  to  God,  the 
Father, — in  connection  with  the  exceeding  rarity,  if  not  absence,  of 
ascriptions  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Christ  in  the  writings  of 
Paul,  and  their  frequency  in  reference  to  God,  — affords  a  pretty  strong 
presumption  in  favor  of  that  construction  of  this  ambiguous  passage 
which  makes  the  last  clause  a  doxology  to  the  Father;  secondly,  that 
some  additional  confirmation  is  given  to  this  reference  by  the  si?  Oto:; 
7.(11  r.arrjp  TzdvTiuv,  6  ^rrt  Tzavrtov,  in  Eph.  iv,  6;  and  thirdly,  that  the 
at  first  view  overwhelming  presumption  in  favor  of  this  construction, 
founded  on  the  uniform  restriction  of  the  designation  Otoz,  occur- 
ring more  than  five  hundred  times,  to  God,  the  Father,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Paul,  is  not  weakened,  but  rather  strengthened,  by  our  exam- 
ination of  the  language  which  he  elsewhere  uses  respecting  the  dignity 
of  Christ  and  his  relation  to  God,  And  though  our  sources  of 
information  are  imperfect,  we  have  seen  that  there  are  very  grave 
reasons  for  doubting  whether  the  useof  <?i«?  as  a  designation  of  Christ 
belonged  to  the  language  of  Christians  anywhere,  at  so  early  a  period 
as  the  date  of  this  Epistle  (cir.  a.  d.  58). 

Beyond  a  doubt,  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
early  preachers  of  Christianity,  believed  that  God  was  uriited  with  the 
man  Jesus  Christ  in  a  way  unique  and  peculiar,  distinguishing  him 
from  all  other  beings;  that  his  teaching  and  works  and  character 
were  divine;  that  God  had  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  exalted 
him  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour;  that  he  came,  as  the  messenger  of 
God's  love  and  mercy,  to  redeem  men  from  sin,  and  make  them  truly 
sons  of  God;  that  "God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himself."  But  no  New  Testament  writer  has  defined  the  mode  of  this 
union  with  God.  How  much  real  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
subject  by  the  Councils  of  Niccea  and  Constantinople,  Ephesus  and 
Chalcedon,  and  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed,  is  a  question  on 
which  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion.  The  authority  of  coun- 
cils is  another  question.     But  it  has  been  no  part  of  my  object  in 

*  "  On  the  meaning  of  KYPIOI  in  the  New  Testament,  particularly 
on  the  manner  in  which  this  word  is  employed  by  Paul  in  his  Epistles," 
see  the  valuable  article  of  Prof.  Stuart  in  the  Biblical  Repository  (An- 
dover)  for  Oct.  1831,  i.  7Z3-77(>-  His  view  is  that  the  xofitorr^^  which 
Christ  has  as  the  Messiah  is  a  delegated  dominion. 
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discussing  the  construction  of  the  passage  before  us,  to  argue  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  Creed;  my  point  is  simply  the  use  of  lan- 
guage at  the  time  when  this  Epistle  was  written.  The  questions  of 
doctrine  and  language  are  of  course  closely  connected,  but  are  not 
identical.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  believer  in  the  deity  of  Christ, 
admitting  the  fact  that  we  have  no  clear  evidence  that  the  "mediator 
between  God  and  men"  was  ever  called  "God"  by  any  New  Testa- 
ment writer,  or  any  very  early  preacher  of  Christianity,  may  recognize 
therein  a  wise  providence  which  saved  the  nascent  Church  from  con- 
troversies and  discussions  for  which  it  was  not  then  prepared. 

III.  We  will  now  consider  some  other  constructions  of  the  pas- 
sage before  us.     (See  above,  p.  89  f ) 

1.  I  refrain  from  discussing  in  detail  the  comparative  merits  of 
Nos.  I  and  2,  The  advocates  of  No.  i  observe,  correctly,  that  it 
describes  Christ  as  only  l-\  Tzdvrwv  Otuq,  not  v  i~\  tAvtwv  dsoq^  which 
they  say  would  identify  him  with  the  Father.  But  if  the  Father  is 
"God  over  all,"  and  Christ  is  also  "God  over  all,"  the  question 
naturally  arises,  how  the  Father  can  be  "  the  G06.  over  all,"  unless  the 
term  "God"  as  applied  to  Christ  is  used  in  a  lower  sense.  The 
answers  to  this  question  would  lead  us  beyond  the  sphere  of  exegesis, 
and  I  pass  it  by.  Meyer  thinks  that  if  we  refer  the  6  m  to  Christ  this 
is  the  most  natural  construction  of  the  words,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  by  most  of  the  ancient  Fathers  who  have  cited  the  pas- 
sage, at  least  after  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  and  in  nearly  all  the  generally 
received  modern  translations,  from  Luther  and  Tyndale  downwards. 

2.  Construction  No.  2  aims  to  escape  the  difficulty  presented  by 
No.  I,  but  involves  some  ambiguities.  Does  the  sentence  mean, 
"who  is  over  all  (Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles),  and  who  is  also  God 
blessed  for  ever"  (so  Hofmann,  Kahnis,  Die  luth.  Dogm.  i.  453  f-)-' 
or  does  it  mean  "celui  qui  est  (ileve  sur  toutes  choses,  comme  Dieu 
bdni  ^ternellement"  ?  as  Godet  translates  it  {Comm.  ii.  256),  con- 
tending that  k-\  -d/zw/  is  not  to  be  connected  with  Os6^,  but  with  wv, 
though  he  had  before  translated,  inconsistently  it  would  seem,  "  lui 
qui  est  Dieu  au-dessus  de  toutes  choses  beni  ^ternellement "  (pp.  248, 
254).  Lange  finds  in  the  last  clause  "  a  quotation  from  the  syna- 
gogical  liturg}%"  together  with  "  a  strong  Pauline  breviloquence,"  the 
ellipsis  in  which  he  supplies  in  a  manner  that  must  always  hold  a 
high  place  among  the  curiosities  of  exegesis.  He  says,  however,  that 
"every  exposition  is  attended  with  great  difficulties."  I  cannot  dis- 
cover that  * '  God  blessed  for  ever"  as  a  kind  of  compound  name  of 
the  Supreme  Being  occurs  in  Jewish  liturgies  or  anywhere  else. 
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3.  Construction  No.  3  is  defended  particularly  by  Gess,  who 
maintains  m  opposition  to  Schultz  and  others  that  Oeo?  here  "nicht 
Christi  Machtstellung  sondern  seine  Wesenheit  bezeichnet. "  {Christi 
Person  und  Werk,  II.  i.  207.)  But  on  this  supposition  he  admits 
that  the  connecting  of  Otu:^  with  6  mv  i7:\  rrivrwy  would  present  a 
serious  difficulty.  "The  care  with  which  Paul  elsewhere  chooses  his 
expressions  in  such  a  way  that  the  supreme  majesty  of  the  Father 
shines  forth  would  be  given  up. "  Meyer  thinks  that  the  punctuation 
adopted  by  Morus  and  Gess  makes  "die  kede"  "noch  zerstuckter, 
ja  kurzathmiger"  than  construction  No.  5.  But  this  is  rather  a  mat- 
ter of  taste  and  feeling.  The  objections  which  seem  to  me  fatal  to  all 
the  constructions  which  refer  the  name  O^oq  here  to  Christ  have  been 
set  forth  above,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

If  the  view  of  Westcott  and  Hort  is  correct,  the  construction  of 
this  passage  adopted  by  Hippolytus  {Conl.  No'd.  c.  6)  agrees  with  that 
of  Gess  in  finding  three  distinct  affirmations  in  the  clause  beginning 
with  o  wy,  in  opposition  to  those  who  would  read  it  /aoyoxto/^?.  But 
the  passage  in  Hippolytus  is  obscure.     See  below,  under  IV. 

4.  Under  No.  4  I  have  noticed  a  possible  construction,  for  which, 
as  regards  the  essential  point,  I  have  referred  to  Wordsworth's  note, 
in  his  N.  T.  in  Greek,  new  ed.,  vol.  ii.  (1864).  He  translates,  in  his 
note  on  ver.  5:  "  He  that  is  existing  above  all,  God  Blessed  for  ever," 
and  remarks:  "There  is  a  special  emphasis  on  o  wy.  He  that  is; 
He  Who  is  the  being  One ;  Jehovah.  See  John  i.  18;  Rev.  i.  4,  8; 
iv.  8;  xi.  17;  xvi.  5,  compared  with  Exod.  iii.  14,  iydt  ei/it,  6  u)v. 
And  compare  on  Gal.  iii.  20."  .  .  .  "He  Who  came  of  the  Jews, 
according  to  ih^Jlesh,  is  no  other  than  6  lov,  the  Being  One,  Jeho- 
vah." .  .  .  We  have  an  assertion  of  "  His  ^.r?j-/(?«ff  from  Everlasting, 
in  6  ojv."  He  mistranslates  the  last  part  of  Athanasius,  Oral.  cont. 
Arian.  i.  §  24,  p.  338,  thus:  " /*a«/ asserts  that  He  is  the  splendour 
of  His  Father's  Glory,  and  is  the  Being  One,  over  all,  God  Blessed 
for  ever."  In  his  note  on  ver.  4,  5,  on  the  other  hand,  he  translates 
the  present  passage:  "  Christ  came.  Who  is  over  all,  God  Blessed  for 
ever. " 

There  is  some  confusion  here.  The  verb  dp-i  may  denote  simple 
existence;  it  may  (in  contrasts)  denote  real  in  distinction  from  seem- 
ing existence ;  it  may  be,  and  commonly  is,  used  as  a  mere  copula, 
connecting  the  subject  with  the  predicate.  As  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Being  in  Exod.  iii.  14  (Sept.),  Wisd.  Sol.  xiii.  i,  etc.,  6  mv,  "He 
who  Is,"  describes  him  as  possessing  not  only  real,  but  independent 
and  hence  eternal  existence.  This  latter  use  is  altogether  peculiar. 
To  find  it  where  m  is  used  as  a  copula,  or  to  suppose  that  the  two 
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uses  can  be  combined,  is  purely  fanciful  and  arbitrary.  It  was  not 
too  fanciful  and  arbitrary,  however,  for  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers, 
who  argue  Christ's  eternal  existence  from  the  use  of  «>v  or  6  (ov  (or 
gui  esi)  in  such  passages  as  John  i.  i8;  iii.  13  (t.  r. );  vi.  46;  Rom. 
ix.  5;  Heb.  i.  3.  So  Athanasius,  as  above;  Epiphanius,  Ancorat.  c. 
5;  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Adv.  Eunom.  lib.  x.,  0pp.  (1638)  ii.  680-82; 
Pseudo-Basil,  Adv.  Eunom.  iv.  2,  0pp.  i.  282  (399);  Chrysostom, 
0pp.  I.  476  f.,  viii.  87,  ed.  Montf ;  Hilary,  De  Trin.  xii.  24.  So 
Proclus  of  Constantinople,  Ep.  ad  Armen.  de  Fide  c.  14,  quoting 
Rom.  ix.  5,  says:  £!~jv  ah-zov  ovra,  ha  uvapyov  iSpo-^zrjffr^;  "he  spoke 
of  him  as  iet'ng,  that  he  might  declare  in  thunder  his  existence  with- 
out beginning.''     (Migne,  Patrol.    Gr.  Ixv.  872c.) 

5.  The  construction,  "  from  whom  is  the  Messiah  as  to  the  flesh, 
he  who  is  over  all:  God  be  blessed  for  ever!",  has  found  favor  with 
some  eminent  scholars  (see  below  under  IV.),  and  deserves  conside- 
ration. If  adopted,  I  think  we  should  understand  o  a»y  k-\  Tzd'/zwv 
not  as  meaning  "he  who  is  superior  to  all  the  patriarchs"  (Justi  and 
others),  which  is  tame,  and  would  hardly  be  expressed  in  this  way; 
nor  "  he  who  is  over  all  things,"  which,  without  qualification,  seems 
too  absolute  for  Paul;  but  rather,  "who  is  Lord  of  a//  (Jews  and 
Gentiles  alike),  comp.  Acts  x.  36;  Rom.  x.  12;  xi.  32;  who,  though 
he  sprang  from  the  Jews,  is  yet,  as  the  Messiah,  the  ruler  of  a  king- 
dom which  embraces  all  men.  (See  Wetstein's  note,  near  the  end.) 
The  natural  contrast  suggested  by  the  mention  of  Christ's  relation  to 
the  Jews  xard  ffdpxa,  may  justify  us  in  assuming  this  reference  of 
-rivrwy,  which  also  accords  with  the  central  thought  of  the  Epistle. 
The  doxology,  however,  seems  exceedingly  abrupt  and  curt;  and  we 
should  expect  6  Ozu^  instead  of  0t6^  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence, 
though  in  a  few  cases  the  word  stands  in  the  nominative  without  the 
article.  Grimm  compares  Otv^  ;j.dpzu^,  i  Thess.  ii.  5,  with  /xapzuq  6 
Oso^,  Rom,  i.  9;  also  2  Cor.  v.  19;  Gal,  ii,  6;  vi.  7;  Luke  xx.  38  {?). 
We  should  also  rather  expect  zhXoyr^zu^  to  stand  first  in  the  doxology; 
but  the  position  of  words  in  Greek  is  so  largely  subjective,  depending 
on  the  feeling  of  the  writer,  that  we  cannot  urge  this  objection  very 
strongly.  The  thought,  so  frequent  in  Paul,  of  God  as  the  source,  in 
contrast  with,  or  rather  in  distinction  from,  Christ  as  the  medium  of 
the  Messianic  blessings,  may  have  given  the  word  Ozi>q  prominence. 
(See  above,  p.  108  f ,  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  subject  in  con- 
trasts.) Gess  accordingly  dismisses  the  objection  founded  on  the 
position  of  £'3/M^7w?,  remarking,  "die  Voranstellung  von  <?£w?  hatte 
durch  den  Gegensatz  gegen  Christum  ein  zureichendes  Motiv  "  {ubi 
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supra,  p.  206).     Still,  on  the  whole,  construction  No.  7  seems  to  me 
much  easier  and  more  natural. 

6.  The  construction  numbered  6  was,  I  believe,  first  proposed  by 
Professor  Andrews  Norton,  in  his  review  of  Prof.  Stuart's  Z(f//^rj  to  Dr. 
Channing.  This  was  published  in  the  Christian  Disciple  (Boston)  for 
18 19,  new  series,  vol.  i.  p.  370  ff.;  on  Rom.  ix.  5  see  p.  418  ff.  The 
passage  is  discussed  more  fully  in  his  Statement  of  Reasons,  &c. 
Cambridge  and  Boston,  1833,  p.  147  ff.;  new  ed.  (ster.  1856),  p.  203 
ff.  470  ff.,  in  which  some  notes  were  added  by  the  writer  of  the 
present  essay.  There,  after  giving  as  the  literal  rendering,  "  He 
who  was  over  all  was  God,  blessed  for  ever,"  Mr.  Norton  remarks: 
"  '  He  who  was  over  all,'  that  is,  over  all  which  has  just  been  men- 
tioned by  the  Apostle."  .  .  .  "Among  the  privileges  and  distinctions 
of  the  Jews,  it  could  not  be  forgotten  by  the  Apostle,  that  God  had 
presided  over  all  their  concerns  in  a  particular  manner." 

There  is  no  grammatical  objection  to  this  construction  of  the  pas- 
sage. (See  above,  p.  99,  ist  paragr. )  Mr.  Norton,  in  translating 
ver.  4  and  5,  uses  \he  past  tense  in  supplying  the  ellipsis  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb.  This  is  done  by  other  translators,  e.  g.  Conybeare 
and  Howson.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  this  is  fully 
justified  here.  Canon  Kennedy  uses  the  present  tense,  but  seems  to 
take  the  same  general  view  of  the  bearing  of  the  passage  as  Mr. 
Norton.  See  his  Occasional  Sermons,  pp.  64,  65,  and  Ely  Lectures, 
pp.  88,  89. 

As  regards  this  view  of  the  passage,  I  will  only  say  here,  that  the 
thought  presented  in  Mr.  Norton's  translation  did  not  need  to  be 
expressed,  as  it  is  fully  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  privileges  and 
distinctions  enumerated.  (See  above,  p.  94.)  Taking  Professor 
Kennedy's  rendering,  I  doubt  whether  the  Apostle  would  have  used 
this  language  in  respect  to  the  relation  existing  between  God  and  the 
Jewish  people  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing.  The  Jews  gloried  in 
God  as  their  God  in  a  special  sense  (Rom.  ii.  17);  but  in  Paul's 
view  it  was  Christians,  now,  who  rightfully  gloried  in  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Rom.  v.  11;  comp.  iii.  29). 

7.  I  add  a  single  remark,  which  might  more  properly  have  been 
made  before.  I  have  rendered  6  ypia-zu-  here  not  "Christ,"  as  a 
mere  proper  name,  but  "the  Messiah."  Not  only  the  use  of  the 
article,  but  the  context,  seems  to  me  to  require  this.  Westcott  and 
Hort  observe  in  regard  to  the  word  ypiaroq:  "We  doubt  whether  the 
appellative  force,  with  its  various  associations  and  implications,  is 
ever  entirely  lost  in  the  New  Testament,  and  are  convinced  that  the 
number  of  passages  is  small  in  which  Messiahship,  of  course  in  the 
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enlarged  apostolic  sense,  is  not  the  principal  intention  of  the  word." 
{The  N.  T.  in  Greek,  vol.  ii.,  Introd.,  p.  317.) 

IV.  We  will  now  take  notice  of  some  points  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  interpretation  of  Rom.  ix.  5.  The  fullest  account  of 
this  is  perhaps  that  given  by  Schultz  in  the  article  already  repeatedly 
referred  to;  but  he  is  neither  very  thorough  nor  very  accurate. 

The  application  of  the  passage  by  the  Christian  Fathers  will  natur- 
ally come  first  under  consideration. 

The  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Fathers  whose  writings  have 
come  down  to  us  understood  the  last  part  of  the  verse  to  relate  to 
Christ  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  a  very  weighty  argument  in  favor 
of  that  construction.  I  have  before  had  'occasion  to  consider  the 
value  of  this  argument  in  connection  with  another  passage.  (See 
above,  p.  8.)  The  remarks  there  made  apply  equally  to  the  present 
case.  The  fact  that  the  Fathers  in  quoting  a  passage  grammatically 
ambiguous  have  given  it  a  construction  which  suited  their  theolog)', 
does  not  help  us  much  in  determining  the  true  construction.  We 
must  remember  also  the  looser  use  of  the  term  Ozo^  which  prevailed 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  and  later.  (See  above,  p. 
120  f.)  Those  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  who  held  strongly 
the  doctrine  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Son,  and  the  Arians  in  the 
fourth,  like  the  Socinians  at  a  later  period,  did  not  hesitate  to  apply 
the  name  "God  "  to  Christ,  and  would  find  little  difficulty  in  a  con- 
struction of  the  passage  which  involved  this.  They  might  hesitate 
about  the  expression  "God  overall;"  but,  as  we  have  seen,  though 
natural,  it  is  not  necessary  to  connect  the  i-r^>.  rayrwv  with  Ozo^. 

The  specimen  of  patristic  exegesis  in  the  construction  given  to  2 
Cor.  iv.  4,  where  so  many  of  the  Fathers  make  the  genitive  roD  alm-ju^ 
depend  not  on  J  Otu:;,  but  rwv  aziazwy  (see  above,  p.  8),  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  most  persons  who  wish  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  authority 
in  a  case  like  the  present.  I  will  only  ask  further,  taking  the  first 
examples  that  occur  to  me,  how  much  weight  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  judgment  of  Origen,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret, 
Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Gennadius,  Theodorus  INIonachus,  Joannes 
Damascenus  (?),  Photius,  Qicumenius  (or  what  passes  under  his 
name),  and  Theophylact,  when,  in  their  zeal  for  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  they  explain  -puOzat^  in  Rom.  viii.  28  (rwr^zara  -fjoOsffiv  x/.r^zuT^), 
not  as  denoting  the  Divine  purpose,  but  the  purpose  or  choice  of  the 
subjects  of  the  call  ?'  (Cyril  of  Alexandria  gives  the  words  both 
meanings  at  the  same  time.)  What  is  the  value  of  the  opinion  of 
Chrj'sostom,   Joannes  Damascenus,   Oicumenius,    and  Theophylact 
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that  dtd'Irjffuu  J/jiffTotj  in  Rom.  xvi.  27  is  to  be  construed  with  o-tij- 
p i^ at  in  vev.  25?  Shall  we  accept  the  exegesis  of  Chrysostom  and 
Theophylact  when  they  tell  us  that  in  the  injunction  of  Christ  in 
Matt.  V.  39  not  to  resist  rw  ttovij^ow,  tw  Trovrjpuj  means  the  devil  ? 

Dean  Burgon,  in  his  article  on  "New  Testament  Revision"  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1882,  has  given  perhaps  the  fullest 
enumeration  yet  presented  of  Christian  writers  who  have  referred  the 
6  u)v  X.  T.  X.  in  Rom.  ix.  5  to  Christ.  He  counts  up  "55  illustrious 
names,"  40  of  Greek  writers  from  Irenaeus  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century  to  John  of  Damascus  in  the  eighth,  and  15  of  Latin 
writers,  from  Tertullian  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  to 
Facundus  in  the  sixth,  "who  all  see  in  Rom.  ix.  5  a  glorious  asser- 
tion of  the  eternal  Godhead  of  Christ."  An  examination  of  his  list 
will  show  that  it  needs  some  sifting.  Most  of  the  Latin  writers  whom 
he  mentions,  as  Augustine,  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Greek,  and  their 
authority  cannot  be  very  weighty  in  determining  the  construction  of 
an  ambiguous  Greek  sentence.  Of  his  illustrious  names  6  are  unfor- 
tunately unknown,  being  writers,  "  of  whom,"  as  Mr.  Burgon  mildly 
puts  it,  "3  have  been  mistaken  for  Athanasius,  and  3  for  Chrysos- 
tom." Another  is  the  illustrious  forger  of  the  Answers  to  Ten  Ques- 
tions of  Paul  of  Samosata,  fathered  upon  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
"certainly  spurious,"  according  to  Cardinal  Newman  and  the  best 
scholars  generally,  and  marked  as  pseudonymous  by  Mr.  Burgon  him- 
self Caesarius  should  also  have  been  cited  as  Pseudo-Caesarius. 
Among  the  other  illustrious  names  we  find  "  6  of  the  Bishops  at  the 
Council  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  269."  On  looking  at  the  names  as  they 
appear  in  Routh's  Re/l  Sacrae,  ed.  alt.  (1846),  iii.  289,  I  regret  my 
inability  to  recall  the  deeds  or  the  occasion  that  made  them  "illus- 
trious," unless  it  is  the  fact  that,  as  members  of  that  Council,  about 
half  a  century  before  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  they  condemned  the  use 
of  the  term  oiioobaw:,  "consubstantial,"  which  was  established  by  the 
latter  as  the  test  and  watchword  of  orthodoxy. 

Next  to  the  six  Bishops  and  "  ps. -Dionysius  Alex,  "in  Mr.  Bur- 
gon's  list  of  the  illustrious  Fathers  "who  see  in  Rom.  ix.  5  a  glo- 
rious assertion  of  the  eternal  Godhead  of  Christ,"  we  find  "Constt. 
App.,"  that  is,  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  with  a  reference  to  "vi. 
c.  26."  He  does  not  quote  the  passage.  It  reads  as  follows: — "Some 
of  the  heretics  imagine  the  Christ  [so  Lagarde;  or  "the  Lord," 
Cotelier  and  Ueltzen]  to  be  a  mere  man  .  .  .  ;  but  others  of 
them  suppose  that  Jesus  himself  is  the  God  over  all,  glorifying  him 
as  his  own  Father,  supposing  him  to  be  Son  and  Paraclete;  than 
which  docrines  what  can  be  more  abominable .''"    Compare  Const. 
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Apost  iii.  17: — "The  Father  is  the  God  over  all,  6  i-\  -a'vrwv  Oeu^; 
Christ  is  the  only-begotten  God,  the  beloved  Son,  the  Lord  of  glory." 
See  also  vi.  18. 

One  is  surprised,  after  this,  to  find  that  Mr.  Burgon  did  not  cite 
for  the  same  purpose  Pseudo-Ignatius  ad  Tars.  cc.  2,  5,  and  ad  Philip. 
c.  7,  where  it  is  denied  emphatically  that  Christ  is  6  iiz\  -a'vrwv  <?£«-:; 
and  also  Origen,  Cont.  Cels.  viii.  14,  who  says: — "Grant  that  there 
are  some  among  the  multitude  of  believers,  with  their  differences  of 
opinion,  who  rashly  suppose  that  the  Saviour  is  the  Most  High  God 
over  all;  yet  certainly  we  do  not;  for  we  believe  him  when  he  said, 
The  Father  who  sent  vie  is  greater  than  I."  The  very  strong  language 
which  Origen  uses  in  many  other  places  respecting  the  inferiority  of 
the  Son,  renders  it  unlikely  that  he  applied  the  last  part  of  this  verse 
to  Christ.  See,  e.  g.  Cont.  Cels.  viii.  15;  De  Princip.  i.  3.  §  5;  In 
loan.  tom.  ii.  cc.  2,  3,  6;  vi.  23;  xiii.  25.  Rufinus's  Latin  version 
of  Origen's  Comm.  on  Romans,  which  is  the  only  authority  for 
ascribing  to  Origen  the  common  interpretation  of  this  passage,  is  no 
authority  at  all.  He,  according  to  his  own  account  of  his  work, 
had  so  transformed  it  by  omissions,  additions,  and  alterations,  that 
his  friends  thought  he  ought  to  claim  it  as  his  own.*  It  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  professed  principles  to  omit  or  alter  in  the  works 
which  he  translated  whatever  he  regarded  as  dangerous,  particularly 
whatever  did  not  conform  to  his  standard  of  orthodoxy.  His  falsifi- 
cation of  other  writings  of  Origen  is  notorious.  Westcott  and  Hort 
remark  that  in  the  Rufino-Origenian  commentary  on  this  verse 
"  there  is  not  a  trace  of  Origenian  language,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
places  in  which  Rufinus  would  not  fail  to  indulge  his  habit  of  altering 
an  interpretation  which  he  disapproved  on  doctrinal  grounds."  They 
also  remark,  "it  is  difficult  to  impute  Origen's  silence  to  accident  in 
the  many  places  in  which  quotation  would  have  been  natural  had  he 
followed  the  common  interpretation. " 

Origen  should  therefore  be  henceforth  excluded  from  th$  list  of 
Fathers  cited  in  support  of  the  common  punctuation.  It  is  even 
"  probable,"  as  Westcott  and  Hort  maintain,  though  "not  certain," 
that  he  and  Eusebius  gave  the  passage  a  different  construction. 

*See  his  Peroratio  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle;  Origeni*  0pp.  iv.  688  f., 
ed.  Delarue,  Matthaei  remarks:  "  Rufini  interpretatio,  quae  parum  fidei 
habet,  in  epistola  ad  Romanes,  quod  quilibet  ipse  intelligit,  non  tarn 
pro  Origenis  opere,  quam  pro  compendio  Rufini  haberi  debet,  quod 
baud  dubie  alia  omisit,  alia,  sicut  in  ceteris  libris,  invito  Origene 
admisit." — Pauli  Epp.  ad  Thess.,  etc.  (Rigae,  1785),  Praefatio.  sig.  b2. 
See  more  fully  to  the  same  purpose  Redepenning's  Origenes,  ii.  189  ff., 
who  speaks  of  his  "  Ausscheidung  ganzer  Stiicke,"  and  "  Umgestaltung 
des  Heterodoxen  in  der  Trinitatslehre." 
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As  regards  Eusebius,  the  presumption  is  perhaps  even  stronger 
than  in  the  case  of  Origen.  He  has  nowhere  quoted  the  passage; 
but  in  very  numerous  places  in  his  writings  he  uses  o  ^zl  rzavrwu  Oeo^ 
as  a  title  exclusively  belonging  to  the  Father,  and  insists  upon  this 
against  the  Sabellians.  *  I  admit  that  these  considerations  are  not 
decisive;  he  and  Origen  may  have  given  the  passage  an  interpretation 
similar  to  that  of  Hippolytus;  but  if  they  understood  it  to  relate  to 
Christ  it  is  certainly  strange  that  they  have  nowhere  quoted  it  in  their 
numerous  writings. 

The  assumption  that  Irenoeus  referred  the  last  part  of  this  verse  to 
Christ  must  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  The  only  place  where  he  has 
quoted  it  is  I/aer.  iii.  16.  (al.  18.)  §  3,  where  his  text  is  preserved 
only  in  the  old  Latin  version,  which  of  course  cannot  determine  the 
construction  which  Irenoeus  put  upon  the  Greek.  He  does  not  quote 
it  to  prove  that  Christ  is  Osoc;  the  Gnostics  gave  the  name  Osu^  to 
their  .^ons,  and  also  to  the  Demiurgus;  but  to  prove  the  unity  of 
the  Christ  with  the  man  Jesus,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics  who 
maintained  that  the  .^on  Christ  did  not  descend  upon  Jesus  till  his 
baptism.  He  had  just  before  (§  2)  quoted  Matt.  i.  18  for  this  pur- 
pose (reading  -oo  di  /p'.ttoo);  he  now  quotes  Rom.  i.  3,  4;  ix.  5; 
and  Gal.  iv.  4,  5,  for  the  same  purpose.  His  argument  rests  on  the 
^1  ujv  6  yp'.ffrvq  ro  /.ara  adp/.a,  and  not  on  the  last  part  of  the  verse, 
on  which  he  makes  no  remark.  Throughout  his  work  against  here- 
sies, and  very  often,  Irenaeus  uses  the  title  "the  God  over  alT'  as  the 
exclusive  designation  of  the  Father,  "f 

The  passage  in  which  Hippolytus  quotes  Rom.  ix.  5  {Cont.  Nod. 
c.  6)  has  already  been  noticed.  (See  above,  pp.  126,  130.).  The 
Noetians  and  Patripassians,  according  to  him,  quoted  the  text  to 
prove  the  identity  of  Christ  with  the  Father.  {^Ibid.  cc.  2,  3.)  He 
complains  that  they  treat  the  words  //oyoxcy/w?  (or  noyoxioAa);  comp. 
Epiph.  Haer.  Ivii.  2.      Westcott  and  Hort  understand  this  to  mean 


*See,  for  example,  Da  Eccl.  Theol.  i.  3,  7,  8,  11,  20;  ii.  i,  4,  5  (pp.  620, 
65  a,  66  c,  70  d,  93  c,  104  a,  107  cd),  and  a  multitude  of  other  places,  some 
of  which  are  quoted  in  Wetstein's  note.  The  apparent  exception.  Hist. 
Eccl.  viii.  II,  ■7wk-\  -(hziw^  Osov  yptarw  IrUfSoiuiiivou^  (ed.  Vales.),  is  a 
false  reading:  Burton,  Schwegler,  Laemmer  and  Dindorf  omit  ypia-zii^ 
on  the  authority  of  important  MSS.;  on  the  other  hand  Heinichen  in  his 
recent  edition  (1868)  omits  l-\  -d>ziov  Osov,  and  reads  rdv  yp'.ffzuv  simply. 

fSemler,  Ep.  ad  Griesbachium,  1770,  p.  ^I  ff.;  Antwort tic.  1770,  p. 
45),  and  Whitby  {Disq.  modes  tee,  p.  125  f.)  take  the  above  view  of  this 
passage  of  Irenaeus.  For  the  use  of  the  designation  "  God  over  all," 
see  Iren.  Haer.  ii.  5.  I  4;  6.  (al.  5.)  §^  2.  3;  11.  (al.  12.)  I  i  bis;  13.  (a).  18.) 
I  8;  24.  (al.  41.)  I  2;  28.  (al.  49.)  I  8;  iii.  8.  |  3;  iv.  5.  (al.  10.)  §  i ;  v.  18. 
§  I,  and  many  other  passages. 
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that  they  read  all  the  words  from  za;  £|  <«•>  to  aiw-^a^  "as  a  single 
clause. "  Semler  once  took  nearly  the  same  view  {Hist.  Einl.  zu  S.  J. 
Baumgarten's  Uniers.  iheol.  Slreiligkeiten,  1762,  i.  217,  n.  205),  but 
was  afterwards  doubtful  about  it  {ibid.  p.  236,  n.  235).  Fabricius  in 
his  note  on  the  passage,  and  Salmond  in  his  translation  of  Hippoly- 
tus  in  the  Atile-Xicene  Christ.  Library  ix.  53,  give  a  xery  different 
explanation.  To  discuss  the  matter  here  would  require  too  much 
space,  but  it  seemed  well  to  mention  it.  Possibly  in  Cont.  No'ct.  c.  6 
s'Mf/^^rw^  is 'misplaced  through  the  mistake  of  a  scribe,  and  should 
stand  before  »:?  zuh^  alCuja^. 

Dean  Burgon  refers  also  to  "  Phil.  339,'  that  is  to  the  Philosophu- 
viena  or  Ref.  omn.  Haer.  x.  34,  ad  fin.  But  o  y.a-u.  -rd-jrw^  Otu^ 
there  should  not,  I  think,  be  alleged  as  a  quotation  of  Rom.  ix.  5 
applied  to  Christ.  Bunsen's  easy  emendation  of  the  passage  {Anal. 
Atile-Xic.  i.  392;  comp.  h.\s  Hippolytus,  2d  ed.,  i.  413)  seems  to  me 
the  true  reading,  and  is  supported  by  x.  -^^  ad  init.  (p.  334),  where 
oozoi  iLu-jo^  xai  xara  T:d>zu>v  Oti'n;  is  distinguished  from  the  Logos. 
Hippolytus  could  hardly  have  called  Christ  " Ihe  God  over  all." 

I  note  in  passing  that  Tischendorf  cites  incorrectly  for  the  reference 
of  the  o  (tty  &c.  to  Christ  ' •  Meth.  comiv  805  (Gall  3)."  The  passage 
referred  to  is  not  from  the  Convivium,  but  from  the  discourse  of  the 
Pseudo-Methodius  De  Simeone  et  Anna,  c.  i  ad  fin.,  where  we  have 
the  mere  expression  r?!^  dcrizTtrj  do'^r,^  r^/D  It:  -fhrwy  Ozuu  ffuyxard- 
,^atT'.>.  This  is  also  one  of  Dean  Burgon's  authorities;  but,  as  the 
writer  explains  himself  (c.  2  ad  fin.),  he  seems  to  mean  by  ''the  glory 
of  the  God  over  all"  not  the  glory  of  the  Son  considered  by  himself, 
but  the  glor}'  of  the  whole  Trinity.  There  is  no  quotation  of  Rom. 
ix,  5  here. 

The  passage  of  Amphilochius  (Gallandi  vi.  409,  or  Migne  xxxix. 
1 01)  which  Tischendorf  adduces,  with  a  videtiir,  as  a  reference  of 
Rom.  ix.  5  to  the  Father,  seems  analogous  to  the  above,  and  hardly 
proves  anything  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

In  the  quotation  of  Rom.  ix.  5  in  the  Antiochene  Epistle  to  Paul 
ofSamosata  (see  above,  p.  134)  it  is  probable  that  the  six  Bishops 
made  a  slight  pause  at  ra>rw>.  The  subordination  of  the  Son  is  very 
strongly  expressed  in  the  Epistle.  Among  other  things  it  is  said, 
"To  think  that  the  God  of  the  universe  is  called  a  messenger  {a-fytXo)^) 
is  impious;  but  the  Son  is  the  messenger  of  the  Father,  being  himself 
Lord  and  God."     (Routh,  ut supra,  p.  294.) 

The  Emperor  Julian  has  already  been  referred  to.  (See  above,  p. 
98,  note. )  He  was  as  good  a  judge  of  the  construction  of  a  Greek 
sentence  as  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  or  any  other  of  the  Fathers,  and 
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quite  as  likely  to  interpret  impartially.  Well  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  the  Christians,  he  could  hardly  have  overlooked  passages 
80  frequently  quoted  in  the  controversies  on  the  nature  of  Christ  as 
Rom.  ix.  5  and  Tit.  ii.  13.  But  he  did  not  find  the  title  Os<'t<;  given 
to  Christ  in  these  or  any  other  places  (e.  g.,  i  Tim.  iii.  16)  in  the 
writings  of  Paul. 

Among  the  orthodox  Greek  Fathers,  Diodorus  (of  Antioch  and 
Tarsus)  and  Photius  appear  to  have  understood  the  6  wv,  &c.,  to  refer 
to  God.  The  comment  of  Diodorus  on  this  passage  is 'preserved  in 
the  important  Catena  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  published  by 
Cramer  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Cramer's  Catence  in  N.  T. 
vol.  iv.  Oxon.  1844).  The  essential  part  of  it  reads: — /.a]  zu /liytiTTo'^, 
tc  uJv  <J  //OCffro?,  T(>  -/.ara  ffdp/.a.  i^  anzuJv^  <pr^av>,  6  yptaroq.  0zoq  ok 
00  ij.wu)v  aoTwv,  alXa  xoivr^  i~)  rzdvTiov  iffz).  Sto^.  (p.  162.)  This 
appears  to  mean,  "From  them,  he  says,  is  the  Messiah.  But  God 
belongs  not  to  them  alone,  but  is  God  over  all  men  alike."  Meyer, 
Tholuck,  Philippi,  and  Schultz  understand  it  as  relating  to  the 
Father.  I  do  not  perceive  that  this  reference  is  affected  by  the  fact 
that  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  a  pupil  of  Diodorus,  who  has  borrowed 
much  of  the  language  of  this  comment,  gives  the  last  part  a  different 
turn: — y.a\  ro  dij  iiiyiaTO'j,  l^  aormv  xai  6  yptazoq  to  xazd  adpxa,  0?  i(iT< 
Bzu^  00  iwyov  avTmv,  aXkd  xotvfj  Ttavziuy.  (Migne,  Patrol.  Gr.  Ixvi. 
833.)  Had  it  been  the  purpose  of  Diodorus  to  express  this  meaning, 
he  would  probably  have  inserted  iaziv  after  ^eo?  8i,  or  have  written 
oq  kazvj.  The  omission  of  the  article  before  Otoq  creates  no  diffi- 
culty in  taking  Otoq  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  It  is  often 
omitted  in  such  a  case  by  these  later  Greek  writers.* 

Diodorus,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  founder  of  a  compar- 
atively rational,  grammatico-historical  and  logical  school  of  interpre- 
tation, in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  exegesis  of  Scripture  which  had 
prevailed  among  the  Fathers. 

The  passage  in  Photius  {Cont.  Manich.  iii.  14)  appears  to  be 
unequivocal: — "He  cries  with  a  loud  voice, — whose  are  the  covenants, 
and  the  laivs  {al  voiioOtaiai),  and  the  promises,  and  the  holy  services  {al 
Aazpe'iaC)]  and  showing  most  clearly  whence  these  things  are,  and  on 
whose  providence  they  have  depended  [he  adds],  6  wv  i::]  ttuvziov  Osd^; 
enXoyrjzoq  ei?  zuhq  aiwvaq.  'A/irjv."  "So  the  laws  and  the  holy  services 
and  the  promises,  in  the  observance  of  which  the  fathers  pleased  God, 

*See,  for  example,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  on  Rom.  ii.  15;  viii.  28; 
ix.  10,  14  dis,  22-24,25;  xi.  2.  (Migne,  Ixvi.  coll.  789",  832»,  833'',  836'-, 
840'',  841^,  841"',  852".)  See  also  Cramer,  p.  11,  1.  30;  15,  1.  15;  27,  1.  24; 
54,  1.  22,  etc. 
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and  from  whom  as  to  his  humanity  sprang  the  Messiah,  are  from  the 
God  over  all,  nrj  i~\  ravrwv  Sioo."    (Migne,  Patrol.  Gr.  cii.  157.) 

Schultz,  in  the  essay  so  often  referred  to  (p.  480,  note  2),  says  that 
Theodulus  in  he.  seems  to  refer  the  last  part  of  our  verse  to  God. 
He  misapprehends  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Theodulus,  and 
does  not  observe  that  it  is  taken  from  Qicumenius.*  The  Enarratio 
in  Ep.  ad  Romanos  which,  in  a  Latin  translation,  passes  under  the 
name  of  Tljeodulus,  does  not  belong  to  the  presbyter  or  bishop  in 
Ca'le-Syria  of  that  name,  who  died  a.  d.  492,  but  is  a  very  late 
Catena.     (See  Cave. ) 

A  few  words  now  respecting  the  Latin  Fathers  who  have  quoted 
Rom.  ix.  5. 

Tertullian  is  the  first.  He  quotes  it  once  as  below,  and  once 
{Prax.  c.  15)  with  super  omnia  before  deus.-\  Cyprian  simply  cites 
the  passage  to  prove  that  Christ  is  deus  {qui  est  super  omnia  deus  bene- 
dictiis  in  scBcula),  without  remark.  {Testim.  ii.  6.)  Novatian  has 
already  been  spoken  of     (See  above,  p.  126.) 

I  know  of  no  trace  of  the  reference  of  the  last  part  of  the  verse  to 
God  among  the  Latin  writers,  except  what  may  be  implied  in  the 
language  of  the  Pseudo-Ambrosius  (Ambrosiaster),  commonly  iden- 
tified with  Hilary  the  deacon,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle.  He 
remarks: — "Si  quis  autem  non  putat  deChristo  dictum,  f«/>j/Z)<r«j-, 
det  personam  de  qua  dictum  est.  De  patre  enim  Deo  hoc  loco 
mentio  facta  non  est.  "  This  is  repeated  in  the  commentary  of  Raba- 
nus  Maurus  (Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  cxi.  col.  1482).  The  same  in 
substance  appears  in  the  Quaest.  Vet.  et  Noro.  Test.,  qu.  91,  formerly 
ascribed  to  Augustine,  and  printed  in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his 


*See  J^iblioth.  max.  vet.  Patruin,  viii.  605,  or  the  Monumenta  S. 
Patrum  Orthodoxographa  of  Grj-naeus,  ii.  1163. 

f  After  remarking  that  he  never  speaks  of  Gods  or  Lords,  but  fol- 
lowing the  Apostle,  when  the  Father  and  Son  are  to  be  named  together, 
calls  the  Father  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  Lord,  he  says: — "Solum  autem 
Christum  potero  deum  dicere,  sicut  idem  apostolus.  Ex  quibus 
Christus,  qui  est,  inquit,  deus  super  omnia  benedictus  in  aevum  omne. 
Nam  et  radium  solis  seorsum  solem  vocabo;  solem  antem  nominans, 
cuius  est  radius,  non  statim  et  radium  solem  appellabo."  {Prax.  c.  13, 
ed.  Oehler.)  This  accords  with  his  language  elsewhere: — "  Protulit 
deus  sermonem  .  .  .  sicut  radix  fruticem,  et  fons  fluvium,  et  sol 
radium."  {Prax.  c.  8.)  "Cum  radius  ex  sole  porrigitur,  portio  ex 
summa;  sed  sol  erit  in  radio  .  .  .  nee  separatur  substantia,  sed 
extenditur."  {Apologet.  c.  21.)  "Pater  tota  substantia  est;  filius  vero 
derivatio  totius  et  portio;  sicut  ipse  profitetur,  Quia  pater  maior  me  est." 
{Prax.  c.  9.)  "  Sermo  deus,  quia  ex  deo  .  .  .  Ouodsi  deus  dei  tan- 
quam  substantiva  res,  non  erit  ipse  deus  [aozuOzoq],  sed  hactenus  deus, 
qua  ex  ipsius  substantia,  ut  portio  aliqua  totius."  {Prax.  c.  26.) 
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works,  0pp.  III.  ii.  2915,  ed.  Bened.  alt.:  "Sed  forte  ad  Patris  per- 
sonam pertinere  dicatur.  Sed  hoc  loco  nulla  est  paterni  nominis 
mentio.  Ideoque  si  de  Christo  dictum  negatur,  persona  cui  com- 
petat  detur." — This  work  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  Hilar)'  mentioned 
above. — The  writer  seems  to  have  heard  of  those  who  interpreted  the 
passage  of  God;  and  relying  apparently  upon  the  Latin  version,  he 
meets  their  interpretation  of  the  Greek  with  a  very  unintelligent 
objection. 

The  Greek  Fathers  in  Mr.  Burgon's  list  who  have  not  already  been 
mentioned  are  the  following: — Athanasius,  Basil,  Didymus,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Epiphanius,  Theodorus  Mops.,  Eustathius,  Eulogius, 
Theophilus  Alex.,  Nestorius,  Theodotus  of  Ancyra,  Chrysostom, 
Theodoret,  Amphilochius,  Gelasius  Cyz  ,  Anastasius  Ant,  Leontius 
Byz.,  Maximus.  Of  the  Latins,   Ambrose,    Hilary,    Jerome, 

Victorinus,  the  Breviarium,  Marius  Mercator,  Cassian,  Alcimus  Avit., 
Fulgentius,  Ferrandus. 

"Against  suph  a  torrent  of  Patristic  testimony,"  says  Mr.  Burgon, 
"it  will  not  surely  be  pretended  that  the  Socinian  interpretation,  to 
which  our  Revisionists  give  such  prominence,  can  stand." 

But  to  what  does  it  all  amount .''  Simply  to  the  fact  that  a  mass  of 
writers,  to  the  judgment  of  most. of  whom  an  intelligent  scholar 
would  attach  very  little  weight  in  any  question  of  exegesis,  have  fol- 
lowed that  construction  of  an*  ambiguous  passage  which  suited  their 
theological  opinions.  Out  of  the  whole  list,  the  two,  I  suppose,  who 
would  be  most  generally  selected  as  distinguished  from  the  rest  for 
sobriety  and  good  sense  in  interpretation,  are  Chrysostom  and  Theo- 
doret. Yet  both  of  them  adopted  that  excessively  unnatural  if  not 
impossible  construction  of  2  Cor.  iv,  4  of  which  I  have  spoken  above. 
(See  p.  8,  also  p.  133  f) 

The  same  general  considerations  apply  to  the  ancient  versions, 
some  of  which  are  ambiguous  here,  as  Westcott  and  Hort  remark, 
though  the  translators  probably  intended  to  have  the  last  part  of  the 
verse  understood  of  Christ. 

(I  now  observe,  too  late  for  correction  in  the  printed  sheet,  that,  in 
citing  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  scholars  just  named  respecting  the 
construction  given  to  Rom.  ix.  5  by  Origen  and  Eusebius,  I  have 
represented  them  as  regarding  it  as  "  probable  though  not  certain" 
that  these  Fathers  understood  the  last  clause  as  relating  to  God. 
Their  note  does  imply  that  they  are  inclined  to  this  view;  but  I  now 
suppose  that  the  words  quoted  were  intended  to  apply  to  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions  and  the  Pseudo-Ignatius.  Westcott  and  Hort  also 
refer,  for  the  application  of  the  phrase  6  iT:\  -(urutv  Oiu^  to  the  Father 
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in  distinction  from  Christ,  to  'Melito  p.  413  Otto/  i.  e.  to  his  Apol. 
fragm.  2;  comp.  Routh,  i.  118  ed.  alt. 

We  will  now  dismiss  the  Fathers,  and  notice  some  facts  belonging 
to  the  more  recent  history  of  the  interpretation  of  our  passage.*  I 
notice  the  different  constructions  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  num- 
bered above,  pp.  89,  90. 

The  three  most  important  recent  discussions  of  the  passage  outside 
of  the  commentaries,  before  that  of  Dr.  Dwight,  are  by  Dr.  Hermann 
Schultz,  in  XhQ  Jahrbiicher /.  deutsche  Theol.,  1868,  pp.  462-506,  who 
defends  constructions  Nos.  1-3,  with  a  slight  preference  for  No.  i 
(p.  483);  Dr.  C.  L.  Wilibald  Grimm,  in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschr.  f. 
wiss.  Theol.,  1869,  pp.  311-322,  who  adopts  No.  5;  and  Pastor  Ernst 
Harmsen,  ibid.  1872,  pp.  510-521,  who  adopts  No.  7.  There  is  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  passage  by  Dr.  G.  Vance  Smith,  Canon  Farrar, 
and  Dr.  Sanday,  in  The  Exposilor  for  May,  1879,  ix.  397-405,  and 
Sept.,  1879,  X.  232-238.  There  was  a  more  extended  debate  in  The 
Independent  (New  York)  for  Aug.  12,  Oct.  14,  21,  2^,  and  Nov.  18, 
1858,  in  which  Dr.  John  Proudfit  (anonymously),  the  Rev.  Joseph 
P.  Thompson   (the  editor),  Dr.  Z.  S.  Barstow,  and  E.  A.  took  part. 

1-3.  It  would  be  idle  to  give  a  list  of  the  supporters  of  Nos.  1-3, 
who  refer  the  clause  in  question  to  Christ.  Among  the  commentators, 
perhaps  the  more  eminent  and  best  known  are  Calvin,  Beza,  Ham- 
mond, Le  Clerc,  Limborch,  Bengel,  Michaelis,  Koppe,  Flatt, 
Tholuck,  Olshausen,  Stuart,  Hodge,  Philippi,  Lange  (with  Schaff 
and  Riddle),  Hofmanr^,  Weiss,  Godet,  Alford,  Vaughan,  Sanday 
(very  doubtfully),  Gifford.  That  the  Roman  Catholic  commentators, 
as  Estius,  Klee,  Stengel,  Reithmayr,  Maier,  Beelen,  Bisping  (not  very 
positively),  Jalho,  Klofutar  (1880),  should  adopt  this  explanation,  is 
almost  a  matter  of  course.  This  construction  of  the  verse  is  accepted 
by  all  the  Fraires  Poloni,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  give  the  name  God 
to  Christ,  and  to  worship  him,  recognizing  of  course  the  supremacy 
of  the  Father,  to  wh"om  they  applied  the  name  God  in  a  higher  sense; 


*  Literature. — The  older  literature  is  given  by  Wolf  {Curae)  and 
Lilienthal  [Biblischer  Archivarius,  1745).  For  the  more  recent,  see 
Danz,  and  especially  Schultz  in  the  article  so  often  referred  to;  also 
among  the  commentators,  Meyer  and  Van  Hengel.  E.  F.  C.  Oertel 
{Christologie,  Hamb.  1792,  p.  216  ff.)  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  con- 
troversy excited  by  Semler  (1769-71);  see  also  the  works  named  by 
Schultz,  especially  Hirt's  Orient,  u.  exeg.  Bibliothek,  1772,  1773.  The 
name  Bremer  (Schultz,  p.  462,  note  2)  is  a  misprint  for  I3enner. 
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SO  Socinus,*  0pp.  ii,  581,  582,  600a;  cf.  ii.  377 f.;  John  Crell,  inloc. 
0pp.  \.  147;  also  Respons.  ad  Grotiutn,  0pp.  iv,  230b;  De  Uno  Deo 
Palre,  p.  23  a;  De  Deo  ej usque  Aiirib.,  p.  35  b;  Eih.  Christ.,  p.  348  a; 
Schlichting  {Lat.  Slichtingius),  Comm.  post.  i.  254;  Wolzogen,  0pp. 
i.  710,  712;  ii.  301;  iii.  5;  Sam.  Przipcovius  or  Przpkowsky /« /(Cf. , 
p.  51.     So  also  the  Racovian  Catechism,  §§  159,  160. 

With  a  singular  disregard  of  these  historical  facts,  Dean  Burgon 
holds  up  his  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the  marginal  renderings  of  the 
Revised  New  Testament  at  Rom.  ix.  5,  ascribed  to  "some  modern 
Interpreters,"  and  stigmatizes  them  as  "the  Socinian  gloss"  !  {Quar. 
Rev.,  Jan.,  1882,  p.  54.)  The  Italics  are  his.  He  seems  through- 
out his  article  to  imagine  himself  to  be  writing  for  readers  who  will 
take  an  opprobrious  epithet  for  an  argument.  The  real  "Socinian 
gloss"'  is  adopted,  and  the  arguments  for  it  are  repeated,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  latest  prominent  defender  of  the  construction  which  ]\Ir. 
Burgon  himself  maintains;  among  English  commentators  compare 
Macknight  on  the  passage. 

A  slight  qualification,  or  supplement,  of  the  above  statement  is, 
however,  required.  Schlichting,  though  he  does  not  object  to  the 
common  construction,  misled  by  Erasmus,  is  inclined  to  suspect  the 
genuineness  of  the  word  Ozo:;.  It  is  important  in  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  interpretation  of  this  passage,  to  observe  that  the  state- 
ment of  Erasmus  in  regard  to  the  omission  of  this  word  in  the  quo- 
tations by  some  of  the  Fathers,  led  many  astray,  among  others 
Grotius,  who  also  incorrectly  represents  the  word  God  as  wanting  in 
the  Syriac  version.  Schoettgen  misrepresented  the  case  still  worse, 
saying,  by  mistake  of  course,  "  Hoc  verbum  quamplurimi  Codices, 
quidam  etiam  ex  Patribus,  non  habent." 

Schlichting  also  suggests,  as  what  "venire  alicui  in  mentem 
posset,"  the  somewhat  famous  conjecture  of  wv  o  for  6  (ov,  but  rejects 
it.  It  was  taken  up  afterwards,  however,  by  a  man  far  inferior  in 
judgment,  Samuel  Crell  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  eminent 
commentator),  in  the  "Initium  Ev.  S.  Joannis  restitutum"  (1726),  pub- 
lished under  the  pseudonym  of  L.   M.  Artemonius.      Its  superficial 

*  Socinus  speaks  of  the  punctuation  and  construction  proposed  by 
Erasmus,  a  believer  in  the  deity  of  Christ,  which  makes  the  o  wi;,  etc., 
a  doxology  to  God,  the  leather,  and  says: — "  Non  est  ulia  causa,  cur  haec 
interpretatio,  vel  potius  lectio  et  interpunctio  Erasmi  rejici  posse  vide- 
atur;  nisi  una  tantum,  quam  Adversarii  non  afferunt;  neque  enim  illam 
animadverterunt.  Ea  est,  quod,  cum  simplex  nomen  Benedictus  idem 
significat  quod  Benedictus  sit,  semper  lere  solet  anteponi  ei,  ad  quern 
refertur,  perraro  autem  postponi." 

Some  of  those  who  are  so  shocked  at  what  they  call  "  Socinian  glosses," 
might  perhaps  learn  a  lesson  of  candor  and  fairness  from  this  heretic. 
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plausibility  seems  to  have  fascinated  many,  among  them  Whitby 
{Lasi  Thoughts),  Jackson  of  Leicester  {Annot.  ad  Novaf.  p. -341)' 
John  Taylor  of  Norwich,  Goadby,  Wakefield  {Enquiry),  Bishop  Ed- 
mund Law  (Wakefield's  Memoirs,  i.  447),  Belsham  {Epistles  0/ Paul), 
John  Jones,  and  David  Schulz  (so  says  Baumgarten-Crusius).  Even 
Doddridge  and  Harwood  speak  of  it  as  "  ingenious,"  and  Olshausen 
calls  it  ' '  scharfsinnig. "    It  does  not  deserve  the  slightest  consideration. 

Among  the  writers  on  Biblical  Theology,  Usteri  {Paulin.  Lehrhegr., 
5te  Ausg.,  1834,  p.  324  f)  refers  the  clause  in  question  to  Christ, 
but  strongly  expresses  his  sense  of  the  great  difficulties  which  this 
involves.  He  is  influenced  especially  by  Riickert  (1831),  who  after- 
wards changed  his  mind.  Messner  (1856,  p.  236  f )  regards  this 
reference  as  probable,  though  not  certain;  somewhat  more  doubtful 
is  C.  F.  Schmid  (2ded.,  1859,  p.  540  f ,  or  p.  475  f,  Eng.  trans.). 
Dorner  in  his  recent  work,  System  der  chirstl.  Glaubenslehre  {\.%'j()), 
i.  345,  only  ventures  to  say  that  the  reference  to  Christ  is  "the  most 
natural."  Schott,  August  Hahn,  De  Wette,  Reuss,  Ritschl,  are 
sometimes  cited  as  supporting  this  construction;  but  later  they  all 
went  over  to  the  other  side.     See  below,  under  No.  7. 

For  the  most  elaborate  defences  of  the  construction  we  are  consid- 
ering, besides  those  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  one  may 
consult  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  5th 
ed.  (1859),  vol-  "•  PP-  Zl^^Zlly  401-405;  and  the  commentaries  of 
Flatt  (from  whom  Prof  Stuart  has  borrowed  largely)  and  Philippi. 

4.  Construction  No.  4  has  already  been  suflftciently  noticed.  (See 
above,  p.  130.) 

5.  The  construction  which  puts  a  colon  or  a  period  after  -a>7<wv, 
making  the  clause  beginning  with  Otuq  a  doxology  to  God,  seems  to 
have  been  first  suggested  by  Erasmus  in  the  Annotations  to  his  3d 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  (1522),  repeated  in  the  4th  (1527). 
In  his  later  writings,  and  in  the  note  in  his  last  edition  (1535),  while 
recognizing  the  possibility  of  this  construction,  he  gave  the  preference 
to  No.  7.*  It  was  adopted  by  Locke  in  his  T^o%ih\xm.ous  Paraphrase, 
etc.  (Lond.  1705,  and  often): — "and  of  them,  as  to  his  fleshly  ex- 
traction, Christ  is  come,  he  who  is  over  all,  God  be  blessed  for  ever, 
Amen."  Locke's  construction  was  preferred  by  Wetstein  in  the 
important  note  on  the  passage  in  his  Greek  Testament,  vol.  ii. 
(1752),  and  was  adopted  by  Prof  L.  J.  C.  JusTiin  Paulus's  Memora^ 
bilien,  1791,  St.  i.  pp.  1-26;  treated  more  fully  in  his  Vermischte 
Abhandlungen,    2te  Samml.,    1798,    pp.   3C9-346;  also  by  E.  F.    C. 


^Erasmi  0pp.,  Lugd.  Bat.  1703  ff.,  vol.  vi.  610  f;  ix.  1002  f,  1045  f. 
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Oertel,  Christologie  (1792),  p.  209  f.  He  has  a  pretty  full  discussion 
of  the  passage  (pp.  195-218).  So  by  G.  L.  Bauer,  Bibl.  Theol.  des  N. 
T.,  Bd.  iv.  (1802),  pp.  10-14;  and  by  C.  F.  Ammon,  for  though  in  his 
Bibl.  Theol,  2te  Ausg.  (1801),  pp.  220-222,  he  does  not  decide  be- 
tween constructions  No.  5  and  No.  7,  he  favors  the  former  in  his  note 
on  the  passage  in  the  third  edition  of  Koppe  on  Romans  (1824). 
J.  J.  Stolz  adopts  it  in  the  4th  ed.  of  his  Utberseizting  des  N.  T.  (1804) 
and  the  3d  ed.  of  his  Erlduierungen  (1808),  iii.  170-191.  He  gives 
there  an  interesting  extract  from  Semler's  Hist.  u.  krit.  Savimlungen 
uber  die  sogenannten  Baveisstellen  in  der  Dogmatik,  St.  ii.  pp.  284-287. 
So  De  Wette  in  the  text  of  the  3d  ed.  of  his  German  translation  of  the 
Bible  (1839),  though  he  gives  constructions  Nos.  i  and  7  as  alter- 
native renderings;  in  the  note  in  the  4th  and  last  edition  of  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  (1847),  though  undecided,  he  seems  on  the 
whole  rather  inclined  to  No.  7.  This  construction  (No.  5)  is  sup- 
ported also  by  Baumgarten-Crusius,  a  scholar  to  be  spoken  of  with 
high  respect,  in  his  Comm.  on  the  Epistle  (Jena,  1844),  comp.  his 
Griindzuge  der  bibl.  Theol.  (1828),  p.  385  f,  and  ^xx?,  Exeget.  Schrif- 
ien  zum  N.  T,  H.  i.  (Jena,  1844)  p.  266,  the  latter  cited  by  Ernesti. 
So  by  Schumann  in  his  Chrisius  (1852),  ii.  545,  note;  H.  Fr.  Th.  L. 
Ernesti,  Vom  Ursprunge  d.  Siinde  nach patilin.  Lehrgehalle,  i.  (1855) 
pp.  197-204;  IMarcker  (cited  by  Meyer),  whose  work  I  have  not 
seen,  and  Reuss,  Les  Epilres pauliniennes  (1878),  ii.  88. 

The  best  defence  of  this  view,  perhaps,  is  to  be  found  in  the  article 
of  Grimm,  referred  to  above. 

6.  On  construction  No.  6  see  above,  p.  132. 

7.  Erasmus  in  his  translation  render^  the  words  of  the  last  part  of 
our  verse  thus: — "et  ii,  ex  quibus  est  Christus  quantum  attinet  ad 
carnem,  qui  est  in  omnibus  deus  laudandus  in  secula,  amen,"  which 
he  perhaps  intended  for  an  ambiguous  rendering,  as  est  might  be  sup- 
plied after  laudandus.  Wis,  paraphrase  also  seems  ambiguous.*  Be 
this  as  it  may,  in  the  note  in  his  last  edition  (1535),  and  in  his  later 
writings,  he  clearly  indicates  his  preference  for  construction  No.  7.t 

*"  At  Christus  sic  est  homo,  ut  idem  et  Deus  sit,  non  huius  aut  illius 
gentis  peculiaris,  sed  universorum  Deus,  et  idem  cum  patre  Deus,  qui 
[Christus?  pater?  or  Pater  cum  Christo?]  praesidet  omnibus,  cuiusque 
inscrutabili  consilio  geruntur  haec  omnia,  cui  soli  .  .  .  debetur 
laus"  &c.  One  suggestion  of  Erasmus  is  that  the  word  "  God  "  in  the 
last  clause  may  denote  the  whole  Trinity. 

fSee  especially  his  Apol.  adv.  monachos  quosdam  Hlspanos  (written 
in  1528),  0pp.  ix.  1043-47: — "Ego  coram  Deo  profiteor  mihi  videri 
Pauluvi  hoc  sensisse,  quod  modo  significavimus,  nee  hunc  sermonem 
proprie  ad  Christum  pertinere,  sed  vel  ad  Patrem,  vel  ad  totam  Trini- 
tatem"  (col.  1045):  comp.  Resp.  ad  Juvenern  Gerontodidascalum  (writ- 
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BucER  (or  Butzer)  in  loc.  (1536.?)  as  quoted  by  Wetstein,  suggests 
this  construction  as  an  alternative  rendering.  Curcell^us  (Cour- 
celles)  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  published  in  1658  (also 
1675,  85,  99)  notes  that  "  Quidam  addunt  punctum  post  vocem 
adpxa.  quia  si  id  quod  sequitur  cum  praecedentibus  connecteretur, 
potius  dicendum  videatur  J?  ia-rt,  vel  0?  wv,  quam  6  orj. 

Others  who  have  adopted  or  favored  this  construction  are  Whiston, 
in  his  Primitive  Christianily  Reviv'd,  vol.  iv.  (171 1),  p.  13  ff. ;  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  in  his  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Lond.  171 2, 
3d  ed.,  1732,  p.  85  ff.  He  gives  also  as  admissible  constructions 
No.  5  and  No.  2,  but  places  No.  7  first.  He  was,  as  is  well  known, 
one  of  the  best  classical  scholars  of  his  day,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
ablest  metaphysicians  and  theologians.  So  John  Jackson  of  Leices- 
ter, in  \{\%  Anjiot.  adNovatianum  (1727),  p.  341,  though  captivated  by 
the  specious  but  worthless  conjecture  of  wv  o;  Wetstein,  as  an  .alter- 
native rendering,  but  rather  preferring  to  place  the  stop  after  -dvrwv 
(see  the  end  of  his  note);  Semler,  Paraph.  Ep.  ad  Rom.  (1769),  p. 
114  ff. ,  and  in  many  other  writings;  on  the  literature  of  the  Semler 
controversy  see  the  references  given  above,  p.  141.  Semler  was  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  later,  as  with  those  of  the 
earlier  Fathers,  and  in  this  part  of  the  field  of  debate  his  adversaries 
had  the  advantage.  But  he  gave  a  stimulus  to  a  freer  and  more  im- 
partial treatment  of  the  question.  Eckermann  adopted  the  construc- 
tion we  are  now  considering  in  the. .r^r<?«6/ edition  (1795)  of  his  Theol- 
ogische  Beytrage,  Bd.  I.  St.  iii.  pp.  160-162,  though  in  the  first  edi- 
tion he  had  opposed  it. 

Coming  now  to  the  present  century,  we  fi'nd  this  construction 
adopted  by  the  commentators  C.  F.  Boehme  (Lips.  1806),  and  H. 
E.  G.  Paulus,  Des  Apostels  Paulus  Lehr-Briefe  an  die  Galater-  und 
Rdmer-Christen  (Heidelb.  1831),  where  he  translates  (p.  102):  "  Der 
iiber  alle  (Juden  und  Heiden)  seyende  Gott  sey  gepriesen  auf  (alle) 
die  Zeitalter  hinaus";  by  Prof  J.  F.  Winzer  of  Leipzig  in  a  Pro- 
gramma  on  Rom.  ix.  1-5  (Lips.  1832),  which  I  have  not  seen,  but 
find  highly  praised;  and  Karl  Schrader,  Der  Apostel  Paulus,  Theil 
iii.  (1833),  p.  75,  and  Theil  iv.  (1835),  p.  355.  He  translates, 
"  Der  uber  Allem  Seiende  (der  welcher  iiber  AUem  ist,)  Gott,  gelobt 
(sei  gelobt)  in  Ewigkeit !"  It  is  adopted  in  three  commentaries  of 
remarkable  independence  and  ability  which  appeared  in  1834,  namely 


ten  1532),  col.  1002: — "ipsa  res  loquitur,  verba  Pauli  nullum  sensum 
evidentius  reddere  quam  hunc:  Deus,  qui  est  super  omnia,  sit  benedic- 
tus  in  secula.  Cui  precationi  accinilur,  Amen."  See  also  above,  under 
No.  5. 
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those  of  Prof.  J.  G.  Reiche  of  Gottingen,  whose  note  (Theil  ii.  pp. 
268-278)  is  one  of  the  fullest  and  best  discussions  of  the  passage, 
though  he  makes  some  mistakes  about  the  Fathers;  Prof.  Eduard 
KoELLNER  of  Gottingen,  and  Dr.  Conrad  Glockler,  whom  Prof. 
Stuart  calls  "a  Nicenian"  as  regards  his  theological  position.  In  the 
4th  edition  of  K.  G.  Bretschneider's  Handhuch  der  Dogmaiik  (1838) 
i.  604  f.,  he  adopts  our  construction,  though  in  the  earlier  editions  of 
this  work  he  had  referred  the  Ozu-,  to  Christ.  He  translates:  "Der 
Herriiber  alles,  Gott,  sei  gepriesen  in  Ewigkeit."  In  1S39,  Prof  L. 
J.  RiJCKERT  of  Jena,  in  the  2d  edition  of  his  elaborate  and  valuable 
commentary  (vol.  ii.  pp.  13-17)  discusses  the  passage  fully,  and 
though  in  the  first  edition  (1831)  he  had  strenuously  contended  for 
the  reference  of  the  last  part  of  the  verse  to  Christ,  now  pronounces 
the  construction  which  makes  it  a  doxology  to  God  "  far  more  prob- 
able." This  year  is  also  signalized  in  the  history  of  the  interpretation 
of  our  passage  by  the  publication  of  vol,  ii.  of  the  commentary  of 
Prof.  C.  F.  A.  Fritzsche  of  Rostock,  who  discusses  the  passage  in  a 
masterly  manner  (pp.  260-275).  His  translation  has  been  given 
above,  p.  106.  In  the  4th  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament  with  a 
Latin  version,  published  in  1839,  Prof.  H.  A.  Schott  of  Jena  adopted 
the  punctuation  and  construction  which  make  the  clause  beginning 
with  6  wy  a  doxology  to  God,  though  in  previous  editions  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  common  construction.  In  his  essay  De  Invocalione  Jesu 
Chrisli Parlic.  I.  (1843),  p.  8,  thehighly  esteemed  commentator  Dr. 
Friedrich  Lucre,  Professor  at  Gottingen,  refers  the  last  part  of  our 
verse  to  God.  Professor  A.  L.  G.  Krehl  of  Leipzig  does  the  same 
in  his  Der  Brief  ah  die  Romer  ausgelegl  u.  s.  w.  (1845),  p.  322, 
though  in  an  earlier  work,  Neuiesi.  Handworierluch  (1843)  art 
Chrislus,  p.  114,  he  had  cited  Rom.  ix.  5  in  proof  that  Christ  is 
called  God. 

Baur,  who  makes  the  passage  a  doxology  to  God,  has  some  valu- 
able remarks  upon  it  in  his  Paiilus  (1845),  P-  ^^4  ^-j  ^te  Aufl. 
(1866-67),  ii.  263  f;  comp.  his  Lehre  von  der  Dreieinigkeii  {i^^\), 
i.  84,  note.  Zeller  agrees  with  him  (Theol.  Jahrbucher,  1842,  p. 
55).  So  J.  F.  Rabiger,  a  believer  in  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  in 
his  Z>^  Christologia  Paulina  contra  Baiirium  Commentatio  (1852),  pp. 
26-28. 

We  may  notice  here  the  great  commentators  De  Wette  and  Meyer. 
De  Wette,  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  any  view,  yet  wavers  be- 
tween constructions  Nos.  5  and  7;  see  above  under  No.  5.  In  his 
Bibl.  Dogmaiik,  3te  Aufl.  (1831),  p.  249,  and  in  the  2d  ed.  of  his 
translation  of  the  N.  T.,  he  had  taken  the  name   "God"  here  as  a 
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designation  of  Christ;  but  in  the  3d  ed.  of  his  translation  he  makes  it 
begin  a  doxology.  Meyer  in  his  Das  N.  T.  griechtsch  mit  etner  neuen 
Deutschen  Uebersetzung  (1829)  followed  the  common  construction; 
but  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Comm.  (1836),  and  all  later  eds.,  he 
makes  the  passage  a  doxology  to  God.  His  collaborator,  Huther, 
maintains  in  his  note  on  Tit.  ii.  13  that  the  name  Ozo:;  is  not  given 
to  Christ  in  any  of  the  New  Testament  Epistles. 

In  1855  appeared  the  first  edition  of  Jowett's  work  on  four  of  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  (2d  ed.,  1859).  He  translates:  "God,  who  is  over 
all,  is  blessed  for  ever.  Amen."  So  Bp.  Colexso,  Si.  Paul's  Ep.  to 
the  Romans,  &c.,  Lond.,  1861;  Amer.  ed.,  New  York,  1863. 

Prof.  J.  H.  ScHOLTEN  of  Leyden,  in  his  Dogmatices  Christ.  Iniiia, 
ed.  2da,  Lugd.  Bat.  1858,  p.  193  f.,  adopts  our  construction.  So 
Athanase  CoQUEREL,  Christologie  (Paris,  1858),  i.  76,  note.  So  the 
celebrated  Dutch  commentator.  Van  Hengel,  who  in  torn.  ii.  of  his 
Interpretatio  (1859),  PP-  343-3^0,  discusses  the  passage  very  fully. 
He  mentions  some  Dutch  scholars  that  agree  with  him,  as  Visserixg 
and  Scheffer  {Godgel.  Bijdragen  1853  ^'^^  ^^54)'  whose  writings  I 
have  not  seen.  The  eminent  Danish  commentator,  Dr.  H.  N. 
Clausen,  Pauli  Brev  til  Romerne  fortolket  (Copenhagen,  1863),  p. 
124,  translates:  "  Han  som  er  over  Alt,  Gud,  (eller,  "  Gud,  som  er 
over  Alt")  vaere  priset  i  Evighed!"  (He  is  the  author  of  the  i%r- 
meneutik — the  Germans  spell  his  name  Klausen.)  Holtzmann  in  his 
translation  of  the  Epistle  in  Bunsen's  Bibelwerk  (1864),  vol.  iv.,  gives 
the  same  construction  to  the  passage;  and  so  Prof.  Willibald  Bey- 
scHLAG  of  Halle,  in  his  Christologie  des  N.  T.,  Berl.  1866,  p.  209  f. 

Prof.  R.  A.  Lipsius  of  Jena,  in  the  Protestanten-Bibel  Neuen  Tes- 
tamentes  (1872-73),  p.  572,  translates: — "  Der  da  ist  iiber  AUes, 
Gott,  sei  gelobt  in  Ewigkeit";  Volkmar,  Rdmerbrief  (Zurich,  1875), 
p.  32: — "  Der  iiber  Allen  seiende  Gott  sei  gelobt  in  Ewigkeit !"  His 
comment  is  (p.  97): — "Der  Gott,  der  uber  alien  (Volkern)  waltet, 
sei  dafiir  gepriesen,  dass  er  aus  Israel  den  Heiland  (fiir  Alle)  hervor- 
gehen  liess."  The  Rev.  John  H.  Godwin,  "Hon.  Prof.  New  Coll., 
Lond. ,"  and  Congregational  Lecturer,  translates,  "  God  who  is  over 
all  be  praised  for  ever.  Amen. , "  and  has  a  good  note.  {^Ep.  to  Rom. , 
Lond.  1873.)  Prof.  Lewis  Campbell,  the  editor  of  Sophocles,  in  the 
Contemp.  Rev.  for  Aug.,  1876,  p.  484,  adopts  the  rendering  of  Prof. 
Jowett.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Agar  Beet,  Wesleyan  Methodist,  in  a 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  of  very  marked  ability 
(Lond.  1877,  2d  ed.,  1881),  defends  this  view  in  an  excellent  note 
(pp.  267-272,  2d  ed.).  The  same  construction  is  followed  in  Herm. 
Bartelss  Exeget.  Uebersetzung  des  Briefs,  etc.  (Dessau,  1878),  which 
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I  mention  because  Prof.  Woldemar  Schmidt  of  Leipzig  in  a  notice  ot 
the  book  {^Theol  Liter alurzeitung,  1879,  No.  22),  expresses  his  ap- 
proval of  this.  C.  HoLSTEN,  in  an  article  in  the  Jahrlucher  f.  prot. 
Theol.,  1879,  P-  ^83,  translates: — 'f  Der  iiber  alien  Volkern  waltende 
Gott  (der  doch  Israels  Volk  so  begnadet  hat)  sei  gepriesen  in  Ewig- 
keit !" 

Some  of  the  best  recent  translations  adopt  this  construction  of  the 
passage;  e.  g.  Het  Nieuwe  Testament,  etc.  (published  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church),  Amst., 
1868: — "Hij,  die  over  alles  is,  God,  zij  geprezen  tot  in  eeuwigheid!" 
and  the  versions  by  Dr.  George  R.  Noyes  (Boston,  1869),  Hugues 
Oltramare  (Geneve,  1872),  "Que  celui  qui  gouverne  toutes  choses, 
Dieu,  en  soit  b^ni  6ternellement! "  Carl  Weizsacker,  Das  N.  T. 
uebersetzt,  Tubingen,  1875,  ^.nd  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson,  Lond. ,  1875, 
2d  ed.  1876. 

No  one  who  knew  the  scholarship  and  the  impartiality  of  the  late 
Dr.  Noyes  will  wonder  that  I  have  cited  him  here.  A  dispassionate, 
judicial  spirit  in  the  examination  of  such  questions  as  the  one  before 
us  is  not  the  exclusive  posession  of  the  Dean  of  Chichester  and  of 
"the  Church"'  in  distinction  from  "the  Sects,"'  though  there  are 
many  noble  examples  of  it  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Among  critical  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament  who  have  placed  a 
period  after  ctdpy.a,  making  the  passage  a  doxology  to  God,  I  may 
mention  Harwood  (1776),  Lachmann,  (1831-50),  Schott  (4th  ed., 

1839),  TiSCHENDORF  ( I  84  I -73),    VoN  MuRALT  ( 1 846-48),   BUTTMANN 

(1856-67),  Aug.  Hahn,  assisted  by  his  son  G.  L.  Hahn  (1861), 
KuENEN  and  Cobet  (1861),  and  Westcott  and  Hort  (1881)  in  their 
margin,  representing  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Hort. 

To  these  authorities  may  be  added  the  names  of  the  grammarians 
Winer  and  Wilke.     See  Winer,  Gram,  jte  Aufl.,  1867,  §§6i,  3,  e., 
.and  64,  2,  b.,  pp.  513,  545,  or  551,  586  Thayer,  690,  733  Moulton; 
and  Wilke,  Hermeneutik  (1844),  ii.  88. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  many  scholars  who  had  already  in 
their  publications  adopted  or  even  strongly  contended  for  the  common 
construction  of  this  passage,  afterwards  saw  reason  to  change  their 
minds.  Such  was  the  case  with  Eckermann,  De  Wette,  Meyer, 
Ruckert,  Bretschneider,  Schott,  Krehl;  Hahn  (perhaps  both  father 
and  son);  and  it  is  so  with  Ritschl,  as  I  am  assured  by  a  very  intelli- 
gent student  (the  Rev.  Alfred  Gooding),  who  took  full  notes  of  his 
exegetical  lectures  on  Romans  in  the  semester  of  1879-80.  I  know 
of  only  one  instance  of  a  conversion  in  the  opposite  direction,  that 
of  Dr.  G.  V.  Lechler,  who,  in  the  first  edition  of  his-Z>c?j  apost.  u.  das 
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nachapost.  Zeitalter  (185 1).  pp.  38,  39,  made  the  last  part  of  the 
verse  a  doxology  to  God,  but  in  the  second  edition  (1857),  p.  d'i,  f., 
applies  it  to  Christ.  He  expressly  admits,  however,  as  regards  the 
two  opposing  views,  that  "sprachlich  und  logisch  sind  beide  gleich- 
berechtigt." 

"The  awful  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  Arians  and  Socinians  in 
their  perversions  of  this  passage,"  says  the  Scotch  commentator 
Haldane,  "more  fully  manifest  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  and 
the  rooted  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind  against  God,  than  the  grossest 
works  of  the  flesh.''*  "The  dishonest  shifts,"  says  Dean  Burgon, 
"  by  which  unbelievers  seek  to  evacuate  the  record  which  they  are 
powerless  to  refute  or  deny,  are  paraded  by  our  Revisionists  in  the 
following  terms. "f  (Here  Mr.  Burgon  quotes  the  margin  of  the 
Revised  version  at  Rom.  ix.  5,  regarding  these  renderings  as  "not 
entitled  to  notice  in  the  margin  of  the  N.  T.,"  and  their  admission 
as  "a  very  grave  offence.") 

27>  TtV  si,  6  xpivoiv  dkXurpiov  oixirvjv,  6  xarrjyujp  ruiv  d8£?.<fwy  r^iimv  ; 

In  contrast  with  these  utterances,  not  addressed  to  the  reason  of 
men,  and  not  adapted  to  promote  Christian  charity  or  Christian 
humility,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  a  discussion  so  calm,  so  clear,  so  fair, 
and  so  able  as  that  of  Professor  Dwight. 


*  Exposition  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Romans,  Amer.  reprint  of  the  5th  Edin- 
burgh edition,  p.  454. 

\The  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1882,  p.  54;  see  also  the  same 
for  April,  1882,  p.  370. 


NOTE  A.— (See  p.  99.)  • 

On  the  Punctuation  of  Rom.  ix.  5  in  Ancient  Manuscripts. 

In  regard  to  the  punctuation  of  this  passage  in  ancient  manuscripts, 
though  the  matter  is  in  itself  of  little  importance,  it  may  be  well  to  cor- 
rect some  current  errors,  especially  as  the  supposed  absence  of  a  point 
after  adpxa  in  the  manuscripts  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the 
construction  which  makes  the  o  wv  x.  r.  /.  a  doxology  to  God.  For 
example.  Dr.  Gifford,  the  latest  commentator,  speaks  of  the  stop  after 
adpxa  as  found  simply  "in  two  or  three  inferior  MSS.";  while  Mr. 
Burgon,  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1882,  says  "the  oldest 
codices,  besides  the  whole  body  of  the  cursives   [the  Italics  are  his], 
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know  nothing  about  the  method  of  '  some  modern  Interpreters'  [refer- 
ring to  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version];  and  he  remarks  in  a  note, 
"  C  alone  has  a  point  between  6  wv  i-]  -rhrwv  and  ^so-  vi/.oyrjzo^  d^ 
roh?  alcb'ja',.  But  this  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  what  is  noted 
in  the  margin."    (p.  54.) 

The  facts  of  the  case  do  not  accord  with  these  statements.  In  the 
first  place,  C,  according  to  Tischendorf's  very  cafeful  edition  of  this 
MS.  (Lips.  1843),  has  no  point  after  ^ravrtyv,  and  there  can  belittle  doubt 
that  such  a  stop  exists  only  in  Mr.  Burgon's  very  lively  imagination;  it 
does  have,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Tischendorf's  edition  shows,  both  a 
point  and  a  space  after  adp/.a,  unquestionably  a  prima  manu.  The 
Alexandrian  manuscript  (A)  has  also  a  point  after  (rdpy.a,  as  appears  by 
Woide's  edition  (1786),  by  the  recent  photograph  published  by  the 
British  Museum  (1879),  and  by  the  express  testimony  of  Dr.  Vance 
Smith  and  of  Dr.  Sanday,  who  says,  "  The  point  is  clearly  marked,  and 
it  is  evidently  by  the  first  hand."  {The  Expositor,  Sept.,  1879;  x.  235.) 
This  fact  has  been  overlooked  both  by  Tischendorf,  and  by  Westcott 
and  Hort.  There  is,  moreover,  a  point  after  aapxa  in  the  Vatican  man- 
uscript (B),  which,  though  it  does  not  appear  in  the  Roman  edition,  is 
amply  attested  by  Dr.  Vance  Smith  from  personal  inspection  [The 
Expositor,  May,  1879,  ^^-  399'  comp.  his  The  Spirit  and  the  Word  of 
Christ,  Lond.,  1874,  p.  138),  and  by  others.  This  point  also,  from  the 
description  of  it,  seems  to  be  probably  by  the  first  hand,  though  more 
careful  examination  and  comparison  may  be  required  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion.*   The  Clermont  MS.  (D)  ends  a  stichometric  line  at  aapxa,  but 


.*The  facts  as  to  the  Vatican  MS.  are  these.  Tischendorf,  who  has 
given  the  most  careful  attention  to  its  palaeography,  states  that  "  ipsam 
primam  manum  passim,  in  nonnullis  libris  baud  raro  interpunxisse,  sine 
ulla  dubitatione  asseverandum  est."  {N.  T.  Vat.  p.  xx.;  comp.  p.  xxi.) 
The  later  hand,  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  has  but  rarely  supplied 
points.  {Ibid.)  The  original  scribe  indicates  a  pause,  sometimes  by  a 
small  space  simply;  sometimes  by  such  a  space  with  a  point,  and  some- 
times by  a  point  with  a  very  small  space  between  the  letters  or  none  at 
all.  Of  the  latter  there  are  two  unquestionable  examples  by  the  first 
hand  in  Tischendorf's  facsimiles,  made  from  parts  of  the  MS.  which, 
having  been  accidentally  repeated,  were  wholly  untouched  by  the  cor- 
rector and  freshener  of  the  ink,  namely,  after  the  word  w^ttxjj/xa  in 
Rom.  iv.  4  (cod.  p.  1448),  where  there  is  no  space,  and  after  y.tiTai  in  2 
Cor.  iii.  15  (cod.  p.  1479),  where  the  space  is  exceedingly  small.  Tisch- 
endorf was  unable  to  examine  carefully  the  punctuation  of  the  MS. 
beyond  the  end  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke;  but  he  observed  that  punctua- 
tion was  much  more  frequent  in  the  Epistles  than  in  the  Gospels.  I 
notice  that  in  the  Roman  edition  there  are  12  points  on  the  page  (p. 
1453)  that  contains  Rom.  ix.  5,  extending  from  Rom.  viii.  23  {£yuv)Tt^ 
to  p-Tj-u)  yap  ix.  II,  inclusive.  There  is  no  extra  space  after  adpxa,  but 
perhaps  that  does  not  diminish  the  probability  that  the  point  is  by  the 
first  hand.  There  is  no  extra  space,  as  we  have  seen,  after  o^sdyj/m  in 
Rom.  iv.  4;  and  Tischendorf  observes  (A'iJt/.  Test.  Sin.  p.  xix.)  that  there 
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this  does  not  determine  the  construction  of  what  follows.  The  Sinaitic 
MS.  has  only  a  single  point  (after  ooroj^  Rom.  ix.  20)  in  the  whole  page 
containing  the  passage,  4  cols,  of  48  lines  each,  from  Rom.  viii.  38  our; 
tvtarwra  to  ayvooo'^zt:;  x.  3,  inclusive.  It  is  therefore  neutral.  The  same 
is  true  for  a  different  reason  of  F  and  G,  in  which  the  numerous  points 
are  distributed  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  so  that,  although  they 
each  have  a  point  after  adfixa,  it  counts  for  nothing.  We  have  no  report 
of  K,  collated  by  Matthaei,  who  does  not  record  the  punctuation  of  MSS. 
L,  the  remaining  uncial,  has  a  point  after  adfixa  according  to  Tischen- 
dorf.     There  is  no  break  between  o  wy  and  a/zijy  in  A  B  C. 

As  to  the  cursive  MSS.,  their  punctuation  has  been  very  rarely  noted 
by  collators.  The  sweeping  statement  of  Mr.  Burgon  is  made  entirely 
at  random.  But  a  point  after  aapxa  is  found  in  at  least  six  cursives,  viz. 
No.  5  (collated  by  Scholz),  47  (by  Griesbach),  71,  77,  80,  and  89  (by 
Birch);  also  in  the  beautiful  Greek  Praxapostolos  or  Lectionary  of  the 
twelfth  century  belonging  to  the  Library  of  Harvard  College  (pp.  150, 
151),  and  the  fine  Lectionary  in  the  Astor  Library  (p.  117),  assigned  to 
the  eleventh  centurj-  (?),  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex.  In  the  Harvard  Lectionary  there  is  also  a  point  after  Otit^, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  the  Astor  Library  manuscript.*  A  point  has 
also  been  noted  after  Oto^  in  17  (Griesb.),  and  after  -d^-ioj  in  71  (Birch). 

Incorrect  statements  are  often  made  in  regard  to  the  extreme  rarity  of 
punctuation  in  our  oldest  N.  T.  MSS.  I  therefore  note  the  fact,  that  on 
the  page  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  (A)  which  contains  our  passage, 
extending  from  Rom.  viii.  21  a'u-a  u'.a  r«v  u-ora^awza  to  -rpoOtai^  zoo  Ou 
iivj  .  .  ix.  II,  there  are  64  points  in  Woide's  edition;  in  the  Ephrem 
MS.  (C)  from  Rom.  viii.  27  o  ot  so-o'^wv  to  a/iijv  ix.  5  in  Tischen- 
dorf's  edition  there  are  45  points;  for  B  see  above.  In  the  three  pages 
of  Paul's  Epistles  in   B  published  by  Tischendorf  line  for  line  in  his 


are  points  with  no  space  in  the  Sinaitic  MS.  after  the  words  -o-yr^/na  • 
zaz'.a-  -A£o-/z^'.a-  Rom.  i.  29.  On  the  page  of  B  (1453)  which  contains 
Rom.  ix.  5  there  is  no  extra  space  in  the  printed  edition  with  the  point 
after  a-rcxdz^yoiitOa,  col.  I,  1.  12.  or  after  rzzva,  col.  3, 1.  28.  It  will  be 
observed  that  all  the  words  which  have  been  mentioned  end  with  the 
letter  A,  which  on  account  of  its  peculiar  form  in  the  uncial  MSS.  did  not 
need  any  extra  space  for  the  insertion  of  a  point  after  it  at  the  top  of  the 
line,  the  shape  of  the  letter  necessarily  leaving  a  space  there.  But  the 
absence  of  extra  space  after  the  letter  would  render  it  less  likely  that 
the  late  corrector  would  insert  a  point  after  it. 

It  is  expressly  stated  by  a  gentleman  who  recently  examined  the  MS., 
and  whose  letter  from  Rome  I  have  been  permitted  to  see,  that  the  point 
after  adpza  "  is  of  lighter  color  than  the  adjoining  letters,"  and  that  it 
was  certainly  much  fainter  than  a  point  in  the  space  after  15/iwv  on  the 
same  page,  "  which  was  as  black  as  the  touched  letters." 

*For  a  careful  copy  of  that  part  of  the  Astor  Library  manuscript 
which  contains  Rom.  ix.  4,  5,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev. 
S.  M.  Jackson. 
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Appendix  codd.  celeb.  Sin.  Vat.  Alex.  (1867),  p.  1445  (Rom.  i.  1-26)  has 
15  points  which  he  regards  as  a  prima  manu;  p.  1460  (Rom.  xv.  24 — 
xvi.  17)  has  35;  p.  1506  (Col.  iv.  8—1  Thess.  i.  8,  with  more  than  half  a 
column  blank,  has  17.  These  pages,  however,  were  selected  partly  on 
account  of  their  exceptional  frequency  of  punctuation. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  whole  matter  of  punctuation  in  the  ancient 
MSS.  is  of  exceedingly  small  importance,  which  might  be  shown  more 
fully,  had  not  this  paper  already  extended  to  an  excessive  length.  In  the 
first  place,  we  cannot  infer  with  confidence  the  construction  given  to  the 
passage  by  the  punctuator,  the  distribution  of  points  even  in  the  oldest 
MSS.  is  so  abnormal;  in  the  second  place,  if  we  could,  to  how  much 
would  his  authority  amount? 

All  that  I  have  argued  from  the  point  after  fl-M/^za  in  A  B  C  L,  &c.,  is 
that  a  pause  after  that  word  was  felt  by  ancient  scribes  to  be  natural. 


NOTE  B.     (Seep.  112.) 

On  the  Distinction  between  suAoyr^ro^  and  s'j/.oyrj/iii^O!;. 

The  distinction  between  zuAoyrjZuq  and  £h/.oyr^,ai>o^  is  dwelt  upon  by 
Philo,  De  Migr.  Abrah.  c.  19,  0pp.  i.  453,  in  his  remarks  on  Gen.  xii. 
2.  The  former  word,  acctjrding  to  him,  describes  one  who  by  nature  or 
character  is  worthy  of  praise  or  blessing,  z'Aoyia^  a^to(;;  the  latter  one 
who  is  in  fact  praised  or  blessed,  whether  rightfully  or  otherwise.  In 
other  words,  £u/.oyrjzo^,  in  doxologies,  would  be  laudandus  or  laude 
dignusj  sbkoyrjiUvo^  laudatus.  So  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  on  Eph.  i. 
3  explains  thXoyr^-zu^  as  roD  irratyeTffOa'.  xai  Oaufid^sffOat  a^io^.  (Migne, 
Patrol.  Gr.  Ixvi.  912.)  It  is  true  that  in  classical  Greek  verbals  in  -tw?, 
like  the  Latin  participles  in  -tus,  have  generally  a  simply  passive  sig- 
nification; but  we  find  exceptions,  particularly  in  the  later  Greek,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  words  analogous  in  meaning  to  thloyr^ro^. 
See  in  the  Lexicons  ahzTo^^  e-atvsru^,  uztpa'.vsro^,  iyxioixiaa-ro:;^ 
Oauimazuq,  iiaxaptaru-  (2  Macc.  vii.  24),  ,a£,'x7:7uq,  (^'sxrdz,  /J.i<njTu^, 
ffTuyr^To^,  u/r^TjTo^,  6-r£po[x'^riZu:;.  On  l~aivsTu^  and  ^szrwc  see  Philo, 
ubi  supra.  (See  also  Kiihner,  Ausfiihrl.  Gram.,  2te  Aufi.,  i.  716.) 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  we  never  find  £'jA«^Tjr«?  used 
like  toXoyy^iiijoq  with  sTtj  or  iVrw;  wherever  the  verb  is  expressed  with 
vyloyyiToq  it  is  always  in  the  indicative.  For  example,  in  Rom.  i.  25, 
To'j  xziaavra,  or  iaziv  £u/,oyrjTd^  £i^  zou^  auovaz,  it  is  surely  more  natural 
to  take  £u?.oyrjT6':  as  signifying  "to  be  praised," /aw^aw^wj,  than  actually 
"praised,"  laudatus.  See  Fritzsche  and  Van  Hengel  in  loc,  the 
latter  of  whom  cites  the  passage  of  Philo  referred  to  above.    So  in  other 
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doxologies  we  find  the  indicative,  eu/loyTjrw?  el,  Ps.  cxviii.  (cxix.)  12; 
Judith  xiii.  17;  Tob.  iii.  11;  viii.  5,  15,  16,  17;  xi.  13;  Orat.  Azar.  2;  Cant, 
trium  puer.  (Fritzsche),  28,  30,  31,  32,  23',  i  Esdr.  iv.  60;  i  Mace.  iv.  20; 
Const.  Apost,  vii,  34,  49;  Act.  Phil.  c.  26;  Lit.  S.  Jac.  in  Hammond's 
Antieni  Liturgies  (Oxford,  1878),  pp.  25,  26,  28,  31,  23>  38,  39.  53,  54; 
Lit.  Const.  (Anaph.  S.  Chrys.),  p.  119;  (Anaph.  S.  Basil.)  p.  128;  Lit.  S. 
Marci,  p.  179;  and  so  6  wv  euXoyrjzoq,  2  Cor.  xi.  31;  Lit.  S.  Marci,  pp. 
176,  192.  This  is  the  view  of  many  excellent  scholars  besides  Fritzsche 
and  Van  Hengel;  as  Erasmus,  Beza  (on  Mark  xiv.  61),  Crell  on  Rom. 
ix.  5,  Tholuck,  Riickert,  and  the  lexicographers  Schleusner,  Wahl,  Bret- 
schneider,  and  Robinson.  On  the  other  side  there  are  indeed  very  emi- 
nent names,  as  Grimm  in  his  Lex.,  Meyer,  De  Wette  and  Philippi  on 
Rom.  i.  25,  and  Harless  on  Eph.  i.  3,  but  I  find  no  argument  in  any  of 
them  except  Harless,  and  his  arguments  seem  to  me  of  little  weight. 
They  rest  mainly  on  the  assumption  that  eu?.oyr^z6^  is  taken  to  mean 
"  one  who  must  he  praised"  instead  "  one  to  whom  praise  is  due."  That 
the  latter  conception  of  God  may  naturally  be  expressed  in  a  doxology 
is  shown  by  Rev.  iv.  11,  a^jo^  el,  6  zupioq  xai  Oeo^  ^/^"'i',  Xa,3£V^  rr^v 
do^ay,  X.  t.  X.;  comp.  Rev.  v.  12.  See  also  Ruinart,  Acta  Martyrum, 
ed.  Galura,  ii.  186  (S.  Bonifatius,  \  12),  ozi  aot  Tzpinet  rt/xij  x.  z.  X.,  and 
iii.  62  (SS.  Tarachus,  Probus,  etc.  |  11),  ozi  aozai  irpiTzst  du^a  x.  z.  X.; 
Const.  Ap.  vii.  48;  Act.  Barn.  c.  26;  Act.  Joh.  c.  22;  Protev.  Jac.  c.  25, 
I  2,  MSS.;  Act.  Pil.  A.  c.  16,  §  8,  MSS.;  Narr.  Jos.  c.  s.lA-  I  accord- 
ingly agree  with  Buttmann,  A';  T.  Gram.  p.  120,(137  Thayer),  that  in  dox- 
ologies with  euXoyrjzo-:  we  are  to  supply  ^<tz{v  rather  than  cIt}  or  k'ffzto. 
The  sentence  is  therefore,  in  these  cases,  grammatically  considered, 
declarative,  not  optative,  though  the  whole  ej^ect  of  the  original  is  per- 
haps better  given  by  rendering  "  be  blessed"  than  "  is  to  be  praised." 
Compare  further  i  Pet.  iv.  11 ;  Matt.  vi.  13  (text,  rec);  Clem.  Rom.  £p. 
ait  Cor.  c.  58  (new  addit.;  contra,  c.  32);  and  see  Lightfoot's  note  on 
Gal.  i.  5. 

We  must  notice  the  difference  in  meaning,  not  affecting  however  the 
position  of  the  words,  between  thXoyr^zoq  in  the  Septuagint  when  applied 
to  men,  as  in  Gen.  (xii.  2,  variante  lectione)  xxiv.  31  (v.  1.);  xxvi.  29  (v.  1.); 
Deut.  vii.  14;  (xxviii.  6,  v.  1.;  xxxiii.  24,  v.  1.);  Judg.  xvii.  2  (v.  1.);  i  Sam. 
XV.  13  (v.  1.);  Judith  xiii.  18  (v.  1.);  Tob.  xi.  16  (in  one  text),  and  when 
applied  to  God.  In  the  former  case  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  pros- 
pered," "  blessed  "  (viz.  by  God),  and  is  to  be  taken,  probably,  in  a  simply 
passive  sense;  zuXoyi^iiivoq  often  occurs  as  a  various  reading.  As  ap- 
plied to  God,  I  believe  Philo's  distinction  holds  good.  In  the  particular 
case,  however,  to  which  he  refers.  Gen.  xii.  2,  where  he  reads  euXoyrjzu^ 
(so  many  other  authorities,  see  Holmes),  applied  to  Abraham,  his  expo- 
sition is  fanciful.  In  several  cases  the  terms  may  seem  to  be  intention- 
ally distinguished;  see  Gen.  xiv.  19,  20;  i  Sam.  xxv.  32,  ^y,  Tob.  xi.  16 
Sin,;  contra,  Judith  xiii.  18. 
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One  other  remark  may  be  made.  In  speaking  of  eu/.<)yrjT6q  and  similar 
words  in  "  exclamatory  doxologies "  (see  above,  pp.  31-39),  we  must 
guard  against  a  fallacy.  "  Exclamatory  "  as  applied  to  sentences  denotes 
a  characteristic  which  exists  in  very  different  degrees  in  different  cases; 
where  one  printer  would  use  a  mark  of  exclamation,  another  would 
often  put  a  period.  Because  the  placing  of  such  a  predicate  as  ei'jXoyrjToq 
first  in  the  sentence  gives  or  tends  to  give  it  an  exclamatory  character, 
we  cannot  straightway  draw  the  inference  that  in  a//  doxologies  in 
which  the  verb  is  omitted  euXoyr^Toi;,  if  used,  must  have  the  first  place. 
One  may  admit  that  in  exclamatory  doxologies  eu^Mj-r^roi;  always  stands 
first,  and  deny  that  the  doxology  in  Rom.  ix.  5  is  exclamatory.  The 
elliptical  word  I  suppose  to  be  tffTt,  as  in  most  at  least  of  the  clauses 
immediately  preceding. 


CORRECTION. 


The  statement  on  p.  108  about  the  reading  of  the  ancient  versions 
in  Gen.  xxvi.  29  lacks  precision.  The  versions  made  directly  from 
the  Hebrew,  of  course,  do  not  come  under  consideration.  Of  those 
made  from  the  Septuagint,  the  Armenian,  the  Georgian,  and  the  Old 
Slavic  (Cod,  Ostrog. )  support  ah  eokoy.;  the  Ethiopic,  vAoy.  ao;  the 
Old  Latin  has  perished;  and  the  Coptic,  as  I  am  informed  by  Prof. 
T.  O.  Paine,  omits  the  last  clause  of  the  verse. 


Examination  of  Exodus  xxxiii.  7-1 1. 
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This  passage  has  occasioned  much  perplexity  and  discussion.  The 
difficulty  is  a  very  obvious  one,  when  the  passage  is  considered  in 
connection  with  the  context.  In  chh.  xxiv.-xxxi.  we  have  the 
account  of  Moses'  being  called  up  into  the  mount,  and  there  receiv- 
ing directions  concerning  the  building  of  the  tabernacle.  In  ch. 
xxxii.  is  narrated  how  the  people,  during  Moses'  long  delay,  had 
made  them  a  golden  calf,  and  how  Moses,  after  administering  reproof 
and  chastisement,  returned  to  Jehovah  to  intercede  for  the  people. 
In  ch.  xxxiii.  1-3,  Jehovah  renews  his  promise  that  the  people  shall 
go  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  says,  "I  will  send  an  angel  before 
thee  and  I  will  drive  out  the  Canaanite,"  etc.  .  .  .  "for  I  will 
not  go  up  in  the  midst  of  thee:  for  thou  art  a  stiffnecked  people; 
lest  I  consume  thee  in  the  way."  In  consequence  of  this  utterance, 
it  is  said  (ver.  4)  that  "the  people  mourned,  and  no  man  did  put  on 
him  his  ornaments."  Then,  in  ver.  5,  we  have  an  apparent  repeti- 
tion of  ver.  3,  "And  Jehovah  said  unto  Moses,  Say  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  Ye  are  a  stiffnecked  people;  should  I  for  one  moment  go 
up  in  the  midst  of  thee,  I  should  consume  thee:  and  now  put  off  thy 
ornaments  from  thee,  that  I  may  know  what  I  will  do  with  thee. "' 
This  command  to  put  off  the  ornaments,  coming  after  the  statement 
that  the  people  did  not  put  them  on,  seems  to  be  out  of  place.  The 
A.  V.  accordingly  renders,  * '  For  the  Lord  had  said  unto  Moses, "  etc. 
We  are  not  warranted  in  so  translating,  though  often  the  Vav  Consec- 
utive introduces  a  verb  which  is  not  consecutive  to  the  foregoing  in  a 
strictly  chronological  sense.  But  inasmuch  as  ver.  5  is  a  repetition 
and  enlargement  of  ver.  3,  and  is  followed  (ver.  6)  by  the  statement, 
"And  the  children  of  Israel  stripped  themselves  of  their  ornaments 
from  ]\It.  Horeb  on,"  we  are  compelled  to  hold  that  vers.  5  and  6  are 
a  substantial  repetition  of  the  foregoing,  with  the  addition  that  the 
laying  off  of  the  ornaments  was  in  direct  consequence  of  a  divine 
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command,  even  though  we  assume,  with  some,  that  we  have  here  two 
distinct  narratives  loosely  put  together.  But,  at  the  worst,  no  serious 
difficulty  need  be  found  here.  It  is  when  we  come  to  the  following 
five  verses  that  the  real  puzzle  is  presented.  After  this  statement 
about  Jehovah's  threat  and  the  people's  humiliation,  as  indicated  by 
their  not  wearing  their  ornaments  from  this  time  on,  we  read  (accord- 
ing to  the  usual  rendering),  "And  Moses  took  the  tent,  and  pitched 
it  without  the  camp,  and  called  it  the  Tent  of  Meeting.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  Moses  went  out  unto  the  tent,  that  all  the  people  rose 
up  and  stood,  every  man  at  his  tent  door,  and  looked  after  Moses 
until  he  was  gone  into  the  tent.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Moses 
entered  into  the  tent,  the  pillar  of  cloud  descended,  and  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  tent;  and  all  the  people  rose  up  and  worshipped,  every 
man  at  his  tent  door.  And  Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face, 
as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend.  And  he  turned  again  into  the 
camp:  but  his  servant,  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  a  young  man,  de- 
parted not  out  of  the  tent." 

The  difficulties  presented  by  this  passage  are  two:  (i)  It  speaks  of 
the  Tent  of  Meeting  (A,  V.,  "tabernacle  of  the  congregation")  as  of 
a  structure  already  erected,  whereas,  according  to  the  rest  of  the  book, 
it  was  as  yet  only  projected,  but  not  built;  (2)  the  passage  interrupts 
the  narrative  of  ch.  xxxiii.  itself;  for  ver.  12  seqq.  is  a  direct  continu- 
ation of  the  communication  between  Jehovah  and  Moses;  and  vers. 
7-1 1  have  (as  usually  understood)  no  visible  connection  with  it. 

The  first  of  these  difficulties  those  who  hold  to  the  unity  of  author- 
ship, or  at  least  consistency  of  authorship,  have  attempted  to  solve  in 
two  ways:  {a)  Some  have  thought  that  the  tent  here  spoken  of  was 
Moses'  own  tent,  which  he  now  set  apart  provisionally  for  sacred  pur- 
poses until  the  permanent  structure  should  be  completed.  But  it  is 
hard  to  see  why,  if  Moses'  private  tent  was  intended,  it  should  not  have 
been  called  "hisitni"  instead  of  "  theieni."  Moreover,  the  following 
verses  represent  Moses  as  being  only  occasionally  in  this  tent,  i.  e. 
only  for  the  purpose  of  special  communication  with  Jehovah.  Where 
was  he  to  eat  and  sleep }  What  was  to  be  his  ordinary  dwelling- 
place?  This  difficulty  is  evaded,  not  met,  when  Keil  translates  "  a 
tent,"  and  says  that  it  was  a  tent  of  Moses  which,  on  account  of  the 
divine  revelations  made  in  it,  became  a  provisional  tabernacle.  If 
the  meaning  is  that  it  was  one  of  Moses'  tents,  then,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  pure  assumption  to  suppose  that  he  had  several 
tents  of  his  own,  the  use  of  the  definite  article  is  unaccountable.  If 
he  had  but  one  tent,  the  definite  article  would  be  less  objectionable, 
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though  even  then  very  strange;  but  if  he  had  several,  and  this  was 
only  one,  such  a  construction  is  quite  inadmissible. 

{b)  The  other  explanation  is  that  the  tent  here  mentioned  was  a 
sanctuary  which  from  the  first  had  been  used  as  a  central  place  of 
worship,  and  is  therefore  familiarly  called  "the  tent."  The  obvious 
objection  to  this  is,  that  there  is  no  previous  reference  to  any  such  struc- 
ture, and  it  seems  singular  that  in  the  first  place  where  it  is 
mentioned  it  should  be  called  simply  "the  tent."  Moreover,  the 
paragraph  before  us  produces  the  impression  that  this  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  religious  use  made  of  this  tent.  It  was  now  taken  and 
pitched  .outside  of  the  camp,  and  called  the  tent  of  meeting.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  urged  that  it  is  intrinsically  probable  that  there  had 
been  some  sanctuary  from  the  first;  but  this  narrative  can  be  made  to 
refer  to  such  a  sanctuary  only  by  a  very  strained  exegesis. 

But  these  interpretations,  while  they,  if  otherwise  admissible, 
remove  the  first  difficulty — the  absurdity  of  telling  what  was  done 
with  a  building  not  yet  erected — do  not  at  all  relieve  the  second  one, 
the  interruption  of  the  account  of  Moses'  conversation  with  Jehovah. 
When  Moses  says  (ver.  12),  "See,  thou  sayest  unto  me,  Bring  up 
this  people;  and  thou  hast  not  let  me  know  whom  thou  wilt  send  with 
me,"  there  is  a  manifest  and  direct  reference  to  Jehovah's  promise  (ver. 
2)  that  "an  angel"  should  go  before  them.  Moses  is  grieved  because 
Jehovah  himself  refuses  to  go  with  them,  and  only  sends  an  unknown 
angel;  and  he  intercedes  for  a  modification  of  the  divine  sentence. 
Now,  in  the  midst  of  this  negotiation  is  inserted  the  account  of  what 
Moses  did  with  this  unknown  tent.  No  one  can  reasonably  suppose 
that  it  describes  what  happened  at  this  time;  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood to  describe  a  customary  use  made  of  the  tent;  but  there  is 
obviously  not  only  no  reason  for  interjecting  the  account  here,  but 
the  best  of  all  reasons  why  it  should  not  have  been  interjected,  viz., 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  things  related  in  the  context,  and 
inexcusably  interrupts  the  narrative.  And  these  conjectures  about 
what  this  tent  was — conjectures  at  the  best  without  any  positive  sup- 
port, and  such  as  would  never  have  been  thought  of  except  for  the 
anachronism  respecting  the  real  tabernacle— do  not  at  all  relieve  us 
as  regards  the  incongruity  between  this  passage  and  the  rest  of  the 
chapter.  On  any  theory  of  the  authorship  of  the  Exodus,  here  is  a 
very  serious  difficulty.  Such  a  causeless  breach  of  continuity  is  quite 
without  parallel;  and  the  least  that  can  be  said  of  the  paragraph  in 
question  (as  commonly  understood)  is  that  it  is  misplaced.  And  this 
brings  us  to  a  third  theory  respecting  the  difficulty  in  question. 

{c)     It  is  held  that  these  five  verses  refer  to  the  same  tabernacle  as 
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the  one  elsewhere  more  largely  described,  but  that  they  are  by  a  different 
author,  and  are  here  inserted  out  of  place.  In  confirmation  of  this 
view,  we  are  pointed  to  discrepancies  between  this  account  of  the 
tabernacle  and  the  more  detailed  one,  besides  the  one  already  noticed. 
Thus  it  is  observed  that,  according  to  the  passage  before  us,  the  only 
use  made  of  the  tabernacle  was  its  occasional  occupation  by  Moses 
in  order  to  receive  divine  communications,  whereas  elsewhere  little  or 
nothing  is  said  about  Moses'  being  in  it,  the  chief  use  of  it  being 
sacerdotal.  Again,  according  to  the  section  before  us,  Joshua  was  to 
remain  permanently  in  the  tent;  whereas,  according  to  the  other  ac- 
counts (Num.  i.  51,  iii.  10,  38,  xviii.  7,  22),  only  Aaron- and  his  descend- 
ants were  allowed  to  enter  it.  Furthermore,  the  tabernacle  is  here  said 
to  be  outside  of  the  camp,  whereas  later  (Num.  ii.  17)  the  tabernacle 
is  located  in  the  midst  of  the  camp.  These  discrepancies  are  thought 
to  betray  the  hand  of  a  different  writer  in  the  passage  before  us  from 
that  of  the  author  of  the  other  accounts. 

This  hypothesis,  however,  not  only  does  nothing  to  relieve  the  first 
difficulty,  the  anachronism  respecting  the  tabernacle,  but  leaves  the 
second  of  the  difficulties  entirely  untouched.  The  differences  in  the 
conception  of  the  tabernacle  might  indeed  be  thus  explained;  but  it 
is  still  left  unexplained  how  the  compiler  of  the  book  should  ever 
have  been  led  to  insert  this  narrative  in  this  place.  That  he  might 
sometimes  disregard  or  overlook  discrepancies  of  a  minor  sort,  in 
putting  together  writings  of  different  authors,  rather  than  dissect  and 
distort  the  writings,  is  very  conceivable.  But  there  is  everywhere 
manifest  such  a  disposition  to  construct  an  orderly  and  on  the  whole 
self-consistent  history,  that  so  glaring  an  anachronism  and  contradic- 
tion as  is  here  presented  is  without  parallel  and  without  excuse.  He 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  tabernacle  which  he 
now  describes  as  in  existence  had,  according  to  the  other  documents, 
not  yet  been  built.  Moreover,  he  must  have  seen  that  the  present 
place  is  in  every  way  a  most  inappropriate  one  for  introducing  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  interrupts  in  an  utterly  impertinent  and  irrele- 
vant manner  the  account  of  Moses'  communication  with  Jehovah. 
When  we  consider  how  freely,  on  the  ordinary  theory  of  compilation, 
the  writings  of  the  various  original  authors  were  chopped  up  and 
patched  together,  sometimes  so  that  one-half  of  a  verse  is  assigned  to 
one  author  and  all  of  the  context  to  another,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  conceivable  reason  why  the  redactor  should  not  here,  when  the 
occasion  was  so  urgent,  have  either  omitted  this  paragraph,  or  else 
have  reserved  it  for  a  later  time  when  it  would  have  been  in  place. 

It  is  therefore  no  material  relief  to  assume  that  this  whole  section 
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(xxxii.-xxxiv.)  about  the  golden  calf  and  Moses' intercession  being 
Jehovistic,  the  redactor  finding  it  in  this  shape  did  not  care  to  detach 
any  part  of  it  from  the  rest,  notwithstanding  the  glaring  discrepancy 
which  was  thus  introduced  into  the  history.  But  even  if  this  did 
afford  some  relief,  there  would  remain  unexplained  why  the  Jehovist 
himself  should  have  put  together  his  own  material  in  such  a  way  as 
this;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  irrespective  of  the  anachronism  between 
xxxiii.  7-1 1  and  the  longer  account  of  the  tabernacle,  this  section  is 
out  of  place  even  as  related  to  its  immediate  context.  Dillmann,  feel- 
ing this  difficulty,  attributes  these  verses  (xxxiii.  7-1 1)  not  to  the 
Jehovist,  but  to  the  younger  Elohist,  to  whom  he  also  attributes 
mainly  the  first  six  verses  also.  But  this  is  only  shifting  the  trouble, 
not  removing  it;  it  rather  increases  iL  For  if  the  redactor  had  two 
or  three  narratives  to  make  his  compilation  from;  if  Ex.  xxxiii.  7-1 1 
was  not  a  constituent  and  original  part  of  the  whole  section  xxxii- 
xxxiv;  then  the  wonder  is  all  the  greater  why  the  redactor  should 
have  put  together  the  narratives  of  different  authors  so  as  to  create 
such  palpable  confusion  and  contradiction,  when  it  would  have  been 
just  as  easy,  and  every  way  more  sensible,  to  insert  this  short  para- 
graph, if  at  all,  in  a  place  where  it  chronologically  belongs.  If  it  is 
supposed  that  the  redactor  himself  is  not  responsible  for  this  arrange- 
ment, but  found  these  five  verses  from  the  younger  Elohist  already 
incorporated  with  the  Jehovist's  account  of  the  golden  calf,  etc.,  then 
this  only  raises  the  question.  How  did  such  incorporation  ever 
take  place  ?  Some  one  must  have  put  together  the  two  things  in  this 
absurd  way;  and  go  back  as  far  as  we  may  in  our  conjectures,  the 
difficulty  remains  the  same,  and  remains  unsolved.  There  is  every 
presumption  against  such  a  historical  account  of  the  use  of  the  taber- 
nacle having  been  interpolated  into  this  narrative  of  the  negotiation 
between  Jehovah  and  Moses. 

Delitzsch,  in  the  second  of  his  recent  articles  on  the  Pentateuch, 
which  treats  of  the  tabernacle,  ranks  himself  among  those  who  assume 
that  the  tabernacle  of  this  passage  is  the  same  as  the  one  previously 
described,  andthat  this  passage  is  from  a  different  author  from  that  of 
the  other  and  more  detailed  account  of  the  tabernacle.  He  thinks 
that  the  one  wrote  without  any  purpose  of  supplementing  the  other, 
and  that  the  two  accounts  were  put  together  by  a  redactor  who  must 
have  had  some  desire  to  harmonize  them.  "Probably,"  says  he, 
* '  he  was  led  by  this  desire  to  give  this  abruptly-beginning  section  its 
present  position,  so  that  the  putting  of  the  sacred  tent  out  of  the  camp, 
and  far  away  from  it,  appears  as  a  penal  consequence  of  the  people's 
sin  of  apostasy."    This  suggestion  is  an  approach   towards  what  I 
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regard  as  the  true  solution.  But  it  does  not  remove  the  difficulties 
already  set  forth.  If  the  redactor  was  influenced  by  a  harmonistic 
intent  here,  he  had  very  poor  success  in  the  execution  of  it,  since,  by 
representing  Moses  as  removing  the  tabernacle  at  this  juncture,  he 
brings  this  account  into  the  flattest  contradiction  with  the  other  ac- 
counts of  the  tabernacle,  according  to  which  the  sanctuary  was  not 
yet  erected.  That  the  removal  of  the  tabernacle  from  the  midst  of  the 
camp,  might  have  served  as  a  punishment  of  the  people's  apostasy,  is 
very  true,  provided  there  was  a  tabernacle  in  existence;  but,  inasmuch 
as  according  to  the  rest  of  the  book,  there  was  none  as,  yet,  and  the 
redactor  himself  has  given  us  to  understand  the  fact,  it  seems  almost 
like  satire  to  speak  of  him  as  attempting  to  harmonize  the  different 
accounts  by  representing  the  people  as  punished  by  the  removal  of 
a  non-existent  tabernacle.  Besides  all  this,  there  remains  untouched 
the  other  difficulty,  that  the  section  in  question  is  utterly  incongruous 
with  the  immediate  context. 

One  other  explanation  may  be  mentioned,  that  of  those  who  hold 
{d)  that  the  detailed  account  of  the  tabernacle  is  a  fiction,  and  that 
the  tent  in  the  narrative  before  us  is  a  real  tent^  in  which  the  ark  was 
kept.  This  is  the  view  e.  g.  of  Graf,  who  holds  moreover  that  the 
Elohistic  account  of  the  tabernacle  is  later  than  the  one  before  us. 
He  explains  the  position  of  the  longer  narratives  of  the  tabernacle 
with  reference  to  Ex.  xxxiii.  7-1 1  as  follows  :  "It was  occasioned  by 
the  mention  of  the  "lyi'D  /lih}  in  xxxiii.  7  sqq. ;  but  the  direction  to 

build  had  been  given  to  Moses  on  the  mount,  and  therefore  belonged 
to  the  place  where  his  forty  days'  stay  on  the  mount  was  told  of,  xxiv. 
18;  the  execution  of  the  command,  however,  had  to  be  preceded  by 
that  which  was  immediately  connected  with  his  descent  from  the 
mount,  xxxii.-xxxiv. ;  therefore  the  description  of  the  structure  was 
inserted  immediately  before  the  laws  which  were  to  be  given  before 
setting  out  from  Sinai,  with  which  laws  this  description  was  closely 
connected  {Geschichtliche  B ucher  des  A.  T.  p.  60)."  But  this  solution 
is  as  inadequate  as  the  others  to  meet  the  real  difficulties.  The  whole 
value  of  it  depends  upon  the  shrewdness  of  the  critic's  guess  as  to  the 
reason  why  these  narratives  are  arranged  as  they  are;  but  even  if  we 
assume  the  guess  to  be  a  shrewd  one,  the  relief  is  the  slightest  pos- 
sible. By  assuming  the  Elohistic  account  to  be  a  pure  fiction  we  do 
indeed  in  one  sense  explain  how  the  two  accounts  are  inconsistent 
with  one  another;  but  inasmuch  as  the  redactor  is  supposed  to  have 
had  an  intelligent  motive  in  his  work,  the  problem  is  not  solved  till 
we  can  discover  both  intelligence  and  motive.     Graf  has  assigned  a 
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motive,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  redactor's  intelligence.  The 
redactor  is  supposed  to  have  inserted  the  Elohistic  directions  con- 
cerning the  tabernacle  before  this  Jehovistic  section  (xxxii.-xxxiv.)  for 
the  reason  that  in  the  latter  the  Tent  of  Meeting  is  mentioned,  and  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  what  happened  immediately  after 
Moses'  descent  from  the  mount,  where  the  directions  were  given. 
Therefore,  it  is  further  assumed  that  the  actual  erection  of  the  taber- 
nacle is  put  after  this  Jehovistic  narrative  for  the  reason  that  immedi- 
ately after  Closes'  descent  there  had  been  no  time  for  the  work  of 
building.  In  other  words,  because  in  this  Jehovistic  section  the 
tabernacle  is  spoken  of  as  an  existent  fact,  therefore  the  redactor  puts 
the  Elohistic  account  of  the  command  to  build  it  before  this  mention, 
but  puts  the  Elohistic  account  of  the  actual  building  of  it  after  the 
Jehovistic  account  which  speaks  of  it  as  already  built !  This,  then, 
is  the  solution  of  the  first  difficuty — a  solution  which  is  attained  by 
assuming  the  fictitiousness  of  one  of  the  narratives,  the  inconsistency 
of  the  fictitious  narrative  with  the  older  historical  one,  the  agency  of 
a  redactor  in  putting  the  two  together  as  one  whole,  and  the  egregious 
stupidity  of  the  redactor  in  that  he,  in  doing  his  best  to  weave  the 
narratives  together,  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  tabernacle  was  not 
built  until  after  it  had  been  used  !  As  to  the  second  difficulty,  this 
explanation,  like  all  the  others,  simply  leaves  it  untouched. 

But  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  in  setting  forth  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  ordinary  theories  labor.  Yet  it  is  important  to  pre- 
sent these  clearly,  in  order  the  better  to  justify  a  new  attempt  Es- 
pecially would  I  insist  on  the  second  of  the  two  difficulties  as  one 
challenging  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received.  As  already 
observed,  ver.  12  is  immediately  connected  with  vers.  1-6.  It  is 
manifestly  a  continuation  of  the  narrative  respecting  Jehovah's  com- 
munication with  Moses,  That  these  five  verses  (7-1 1)  cannot  (as 
Keil  seems  to  hold)  describe  what  happened  in  the  course  of  this 
communication  is  so  obvious  that  it  hardly  needs  demonstration. 
The  simple  fact  that  these  verses  (if  historical  at  all)  manifestly  narrate 
something  thaj:  was  customarj',  is  the  conclusive  refutation  of  any 
such  notion.  This  being  so,  the  only  refuge,  on  the  ordinary  theo- 
ries, is  to  assume  that  these  verses  are  misplaced.  But  how  or  why 
these  verses  should  ever  have  become  placed  here,  is  more  than  any 
one  has  ever  discovered.  No  parallel  to  such  a  misplacement  can 
anywhere  be  found,  unless  perhaps  the  account  of  the  adulteress  in 
John  viii.  is  such  an  instance.  But  that  passage,  whatever  may  be  true 
respecting  its  authenticity,  is  without  the  support  of  good  manuscript 
authority  in  this  place,  whereas  the  oldest  versions  and  MSS.  fail  to 
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cast  any  suspicion  on  the  passage  in  Exodus.  The  presumption  is 
that  the  passage  is  in  the  right  place.  Not  until  it  is  proved  impos- 
sible to  justify  its  present  position,  should  we  resort  to  the  hypothesis 
that  it  belongs  elsewhere. 

Let  us  now  see  if  there  is  not  a  solution  which  meets  both  of  these 
difficulties,  and  not  merely  one;  and  a  solution  which  does  not,  like 
the  most  of  those  considered,  increase  the  embarrassment  more  than 
it  relieves  it.  Such  a  solution,  as  I  conceive,  is  suggested  by  the 
remarkable  fact  that  the  verbs  in  this  section  are  Future  verbs  through- 
out, or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  Perfects  with  the  Vav  Consecutive. 
This  fact,  not  at  all  noticed  by  most  commentators,  is  casually 
alluded  to  by  some  as  an  instance  of  the  Future  used  to  denote  a 
customary  past  action.  The  idea  that  the  verbs  may  be  actual  Futures 
seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  them.  And  yet  the  presump- 
tion is  greatly  in  favor  of  so  translating  them.  The  Imperfect,  in 
historical  narration,  is  always  to  be  rendered  by  the  Future,  unless 
there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary.  In  the  present  case  what  is  the 
evidence  to  the  contrary.?  Whatever  that  evidence  may  be,  is  it 
strong  enough  to  compel  us  to  translate  the  passage  in  such  a  way  as 
to  involve  us  in  the  serious  perplexities  which  have  been  shown  to 
beset  the  ordinary  translation  .?  Are  not  these  grave  enough  to  war- 
rant us  in  translating  the  passage  in  the  simplest  and  grammatically 
most  natural  way,  unless  we  are  thus  landed  in  still  greater  difficulties  ? 
Certain  it  is  that  by  rendering  these  verbs  as  Futures  we  remove  at 
one  stroke  the  two  difficulties  which  have  been  considered.  By  so 
understanding  them  we  simply  make  these  verses,  not  a  statement  of 
what  was  done  with  an  existing  tabernacle,  but  a  divine  direction 
concerning  what  should  be  done  with  the  future  tabernacle.  They 
are  made,  in  short,  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  language  of  Jehovah 
contained  in  ver.  5.  Let  us  now  substantiate  this  view  more  partic- 
ularly, 

A  word  first  as  to  the  grammatical  question.  It  is  of  course  not  to 
be  denied  that  the  Imperfect  is  often  used  with  reference  to  past 
actions.  But  in  prose  such  instances  are  rare,  and  are,  so  far  as  I 
know,  nowhere  else  kept  up  through  so  long  a  section  as  this;  and 
where  they  are  so  used,  the  reference  to  repeated  or  habitual  actions 
is  clear.  In  the  present  case,  it  is  true,  many  of  the  verbs  might  be 
understood  as  describing  a  customary  action;  but  not  all,  and  notably 
not  the  first  three,  can  easily  be  so  understood.  It  would  be  un- 
natural to  translate,  "And  Moses  used  to  take  the  tent,  and  used  to 
pitch  it  without  the  camp,  and  used  to  call  it  the  tent  of  meeting." 
These  verbs  apparently  denote  single  actions;  and  what  reason  could 
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the  writer  have  had  for  usinsr  the  Future  tense  ?  It  is  reasonable  to 
insist  strongly  on  this  fact,  and  to  claim  that  the  original  presumption 
in  favor  of  the  Future  rendering  is  redoubled  in  force  by  the  absence 
of  any  assignable  reason  for  using  the  Future  tense  at  the  opening  of 
this  section,  unless  the  writer  meant  the  verbs  to  describe  something 
really  future. 

In  addition  to  the  grammatical  consideration,  now,  we  find  that 
this  construction  relieves  us  of  the  whole  difficulty  arising  from  the 
apparent  anachronism.  The  passage  now  does  not  imply  that  the 
tabernacle  is  already  constructed,  but  it  is  only  a  direction  what  to 
do  with  it  when  it  shall  be  constructed.  We  are  under  no  necessity, 
therefore,  of  inventing  a  sanctuarj',  antecedent  to  the  real  tabernacle, 
and  yet  bearing  the  same  name;  or  of  supposing  that  Moses  had  to 
be  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  in  order  to  provide  a  place  for 
religious  worship.  The  Tent  of  INIeeting  is  the  same  here  as  in  the 
preceding  chapters — in  both  cases  something  that  is  yet  to  be.  VVe 
are  also  under  no  necessity  of  accounting  for  contradictions  by 
assuming  plurality  and  inconsistency  in  the  authorship  of  the  differ- 
ent narratives.  If  it  be  said  that  there  are  other  marks  of  diverse 
authorship  besides  the  anachronism  and  the  apparent  misplacement, 
it  is  enough  to  reply  that  the  interpretation  which  I  .propose  leaves 
room  for  as  many  author*  as  any  one  chooses  to  assume;  only  it 
does  not  require  us  to  find  so  much  contradiction  between  the 
different  authors  as  has  been  heretofore  found.  If  it  is  held 
that,  in  maintaining  the  theory  of  plurality  of  authorship,  it  is  im- 
portant to  make  the  disagreements  as  great  as  possible,  instead  of 
seeking,  so  far  as  can  be  done  reasonably,  to  reconcile  them,  then 
that  may  be  regarded  as  an  objection  to  the  proposed  interpretation. 
But  I  am  not  aware,  though  this  seems  to  be  the  principle  practically 
followed  by  many  critics,  that  it  has  yet  become  an  established  canon 
of  hermeneutics. 

The  presumption  is  that  the  tent  called  iy'a  ^HS  is  the  same  thing 

here  as  in  the  preceding  chapters.  On  any  theory  but  the  one  now 
propounded,  these  five  verses  appear  to  be  entirely  inexplicable.  But 
regarded  as  a  direction  concerning  what  should  be  done,  they  are  per- 
fectly appropriate  and  intelligible  where  they  stand.  Moses  had  been 
told  to  say  unto  the  people  that  Jehovah  would  not  go  up  in  the 
midst  of  them.  They  were  commanded  to  put  off  their  ornaments, 
that  Jehovah  might  know  what  he  would  do  unto  them.  In  ver.  6 
we  are  parenthetically  told  that  the  command  was  complied  with;  and 
then,  in  vers.  7-1 1,  we  are  further  told  what  Jehovah  did  decide  to 
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do  with  them.  Having  declared  that  he  could  not  go  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  people,  he  determines  to  indicate  this  symbolically  by 
requiring  that  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  which  Moses  has  received  orders 
to  have  constructed,  and  which  was  to  serve  as  the  place  of  Jehovah's 
manifestation  of  himself,  should  be  pitched,  not  in  the  midst  of  the 
camp,  but  far  off,  outside  of  it.  Jehovah  was  to  be  distant  from  the 
people;  they  were  to  be  reminded  of  their  sin  by  the  location  of  the 
tabernacle.  These  verses,  instead  of  being  an  unaccountable  inter- 
ruption of  the  context,  are  thus  in  perfect  keeping  with  it. 

Not  only  are  these  two  most  pressing  difficulties  removed  by  this 
interpretation,  but  also  the  apparent  discrepancies  which  have  been 
mentioned  between  this  account  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  other 
accounts  of  it  are  relieved,  if  not  entirely  done  away.  Thus,  what 
is  said  about  Joshua's  remaining  in  the  tabernacle  creates  a  dif- 
ficulty at  the  worst  no  greater  when  the  verbs  are  rendered  as  Futures 
than  when  they  are  rendered  as  Preterites.  In  fact,  the  discrepancy 
is  relieved.  As  now  translated,  these  verses  express  a  threat  simply, 
and  a  threat  which,  as  the  following  verses  show,  was  not  fulfilled. 
Moses'  intercession  (ver.  12-16)  secures  from  Jehovah  the  promise 
(ver.  17),  "I  will  do  this  thing  also  that  thou  hast  spoken,  for  thou 
hast  found  grace  in  my  sight."  It  might  be  said,  then,  that  every- 
thing in  this  account  of  the  tabernacle  winch  appears  to  conflict  with 
the  other  descriptions  of  its  use,  may  be  explained  as  a  part  of  a  threat 
never  carried  out,  so  that  the  discrepancy  falls  of  itself.  Still,  as  may 
be  reasonably  urged,  the  discrepancy  respecting  Joshua  has  been  un- 
duly magnified.  The  passages  which  forbid  any  but  the  priests  to 
come  nigh  the  tabernacle  have  reference,  as  Num.  xvi.  40  clearly 
intimates,  to  those  who  come  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  sacerdotal 
functions.  Moses,  at  all  events,  though  not  a  son  of  Aaron,  could, 
according  to  the  Elohist,  enter  the  tabernacle  and  there  commune  with 
Jehovah  (Ex.  xxv.  22,  xxix.  42;  xxx.  6,  36);  and  he  is  associated  with 
Aaron  and  the  priests  in  the  arrangement  of  the  encampment  with 
reference  to  the  tabernacle  (Num.  iii.  38).  Now,  Aaron  having  be- 
come himself  implicated  in  the  people's  sin,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  penalty  imposed,  that  he  is  not  to  enter  the  tabernacle. 
That  Joshua,  as  Moses'  confidential  attendant,  should  be  with  him  in 
the  tabernacle,  is  no  stranger  than  that  he  should  accompany  him  to 
the  mount  when  he  was  to  commune  with  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxiv.  13, 
xxxii.  17). 

A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  discrepancy  respecting  the  use  made 
of  the  tabernacle.  In  Ex.  xxxiii.  7-1 1  it  appears  to  be  only  an 
oracle;  nothing  is  said  about  priests  or  sacrifices.      If  Aaron,  as  an 
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accomplice  in  the  sin  of  the  people,  was  to  suffer  punishment  with 
them,  this  would  explain  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  him.  And 
the  revocation  of  the  threat  removes  all  the  discrepancy  in  any  case; 
for  even  the  Elohistic  narrative  speaks  of  the  tabernacle  as  a  place 
where  God  was  to  meet  with  Moses  (Ex.  xxv.  22)  and  with  the  people 
(xxix.  43)- 

In  like  manner,  the  difference  relative  to  the  location  of  the  taber- 
nacle disapp>ears,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  command  to  put  it 
outside  of  the  camp  symbolizes  Jehovah's  refusal  to  go  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  people.  If,  as  is  the  fact,  this  refusal  was  revoked,  then 
that  the  tabernacle  should  afterwards  be  spoken  of  as  in  the  midst  of 
the  camp  is  just  what  is  to  be  expected.* 

It  thus  appears  that  all  the  difficulties  which  have  beset  the  passage 
under  consideration  are  either  wholly  removed  or  greatly  lessened, 
while  none  of  them  are  increased  by  the  proposed  translation.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  an  interpretation  so  simple  as  this,  one  favored 
by  grammatical  idiom,  and  one  that  solves  the  puzzles  that  are  created 
by  the  ordinar}'  translation,  ought  to  be  adopted  unless  there  are  very 
weighty  objections  to  it.     What,  then,  can  be  said  against  it  ? 

I.  It  may  be  said  that.ver.  6  being  a  historical  statement,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  language  of  Jehovah  ends  with  ver.  5. — It  is 
sufficient  to  reply  that,  though  there  may  be  such  a  presumption, 
there  are  yet  so  many  instances  of  similar  parenthetical  construction, 
that  the  objection  is  anything  but  decisive.  Thus,  in  Ex.  iv.  4,  5, 
we  read,  "And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Put  forth  thy  hand,  and 
take  it  by  the  tail.  And  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  caught  it,  and  it 
became  a  rod  in  his  hand:  that  they  may  believe  that  the  Lord  God 
of  their  fathers  ....  hath  appeared  unto  thee. "    A  precisely  simi- 

*  It  may  be  objected  to  this  that  the  discrepancy  as  to  the  location  of 
the  tabernacle  is  not  confined  to  the  passage  before  us,  but  recurs  in 
Num.  xi.  24-30,  in  the  narrative  concerning  Eldad  and  Medad,  where  it 
is  said  of  them  (ver.  26)  that  they  "  remained  in  the  camp"  and  "went 
not  out  unto  the  tabernacle."  Also  in  Num.  xii.  4  Moses,  Aaron,  and 
Miriam  are  commanded  to  "come  out  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation." These  passages,  it  must  be  admitted,  make  the  impression  that 
the  tabernacle  was  outside  of  the  camp.  But  these  expressions  might  be 
used  of  those  who  went  out  oF  their  tents  to  the  tabernacle,  even  though 
the  tabernacle  was  in  the  centre  of  the  encampment,  especially  if  it  was 
separated  by  a  considerable  distance  from  the  surrounding  tents.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  xi.  24  it  is  said  of  Moses  that  he  "  went 
out,  and  told  the  people  the  words  of  the  Lord,"  where,  whether  the  go- 
ing out  was  from  the  tabernacle,  where  Moses  had  been  receiving  the 
divine  communications,  (Keil),  or  from  his  own  tent  (Knobel),  it  certainly 
does  not  mean  that  he  went  out  of  the  camp.  In  Ex.  xxxiii.  7  the  word 
wp;^  is  used;  this  is  explicit;  nothing  of  the  sort  is  found  in  Numbers. 
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lar  construction  occurs  in  Ex.  iv.  7,  8.  Cf.  also  Matt.  ix.  6,  Mark 
ii.  10,  Luke  v.  24.  In  these  cases  the  interruption  of  the  grammat- 
ical construction  is  perhaps  even  more  disturbing  than  in  the  one 
before  us.  It  is  not  at  all  unnatural  that,  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  command  concerning  the  ornaments,  it  should  be  parenthet- 
ically remarked  that  the  command  was  obeyed.  This  objection, 
therefore,  is,  at  the  most,  of  little  weight. 

2.  Again,  it  may  be  objected  that,  if  these  verses  are  the  continua- 
tion of  Jehovah's  address  to  Moses,  then  Moses  ought  to  be  addressed 
in  the  second  person,  and  Jehovah  ought  to  speak  of  himself  in  the 
first,  whereas  both  Moses  and  Jehovah  are  here  spoken  of  in  the  third 
person.  This  is  doubtless  the  chief  thing  which  has  made  this  sec- 
tion appear  to  be  a  historical  statement  rather  than  a  direction  con- 
cerning the  future.  This  grammatical  fact  by  itself  certainly  does 
favor  the  common  translation.  But  every  Hebrew  scholar  knows 
how  frequent,  and  often  how  very  abrupt,  the  changes  of  person  are 
in  that  language.  See  a  parallel  construction  in  Ex.  xxiv.  i,  2. 
Indeed,  in  the  verses  immediately  preceding  we  have  an  illustration 
of  this.  Jehovah  commands  Moses  to  say  to  the  people,  "  Ye  are  a 
stiffnecked  people;  should  /  go  up  in  the  midst  of  thee,  I  should 
consume  thee."  This,  taken  strictly,  would  represent  Moses  as  the 
consuming  one.  And,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  inasmuch  as  what 
Moses  is  told  to  say  to  the  people  has  the  form  of  a  direct  address  of 
God  to  the  people,  it  is  in  fact  in  perfect  consistency  with  this,  if  not 
indeed  required  by  it,  that  Moses  should  be  spoken  of  in  the  third 
person.  The  only  really  strange  thing  is,  therefore,  that  Jehovah 
should  be  spoken  of  in  the  third  person,  and  not  continue  to  use  the 
first.  But  examples  of  this  idiom  are  extremely  numerous.  E.  g., 
xxxiv.  10-26  we  find  that  Jehovah,  in  a  series  of  commands  addressed 
to  the  people,  repeatedly  speaks  of  himself  as  a  third  person.  Thus 
(ver.  14),  "Thou  shalt  worship  no  other  god;  for  Jehovah,  whose 
name  is  jealous,  is  a  jealous  God."  This  circumstance,  therefore,  of 
a  change  of  persons  is  by  no  means  a  serious  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed construction. 

3.  It  may  be  said  that,  if  ver.  7  is  a  continuation  of  ver.  5,  the 
verb  in  the  Perfect  with  the  Vav  Consecutive  should  precede  the  sub- 
ject, whereas  the  subject  now  stands  first,  with  the  verb  following  in 
the  Imperfect.  This  objection  (which  has  been  privately  urged  by 
some  to  whom  the  proposed  translation  has  been  presented)  I  fail  to 
see  the  force  of.  That  ordinarily  the  subject  follows  the  verb  is  very 
true;  but  here  the  verb  certainly  does  follow  the  subject;  and  this 
position  of  it  is  no  more  difficult  to  explain  on  one  theory  than  on 
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another.  That  the  verb  may  be  Jussive  here  is  shown  by  the  pre- 
cisely parallel  constructions  in  Gen.  i.  20,  22,  where  Jussive  verbs, 
following  a  Jussive  or  Imperative,  are  placed  after  the  subject.  If  it 
is  asked  why  the  subject  here  precedes  the  verb,  the  answer  must  be 
either  that  the  clause  is  a  circumstantial  one,  or  that  an  emphasis  lies 
on  the  subject.  Against  the  former  explanation,  it  must  be  objected 
that  circumstantial  clauses  should  have  some  obvious  relation  to  the 
context,  whereas  these  verses  (if  historical)  have  none.  If  they 
described  something  which  happened  at  this  time,  something  which 
illustrates  or  explains  the  context,  we  might  naturally  call  them  cir- 
cumstantial, though  even  then  the  use  of  the  Imperfect  at  the  outset 
would  be  unaccountable.  But,  as  all  agree,  they  do  not  describe 
what  happened  at  that  time,  nor  anything  that  it  is  important  to 
mention  as  an  elucidation  of  the  context.  In  order  to  secure  even 
any  appearance  of  connection  of  thought,  we  are  obliged  to  read  into 
the  passage  what  is  not  in  the  faintest  manner  suggested  by  it.  Thus 
it  might  be  imagined  that  the  author,  while  telling  of  Moses'  confer- 
ence with  Jehovah,  was  led  to  think  of  the  tabernacle  in  which  the 
conference  took  place,  and  threw  in  at  that  point  this  bit  of  historical 
information  about  it.  But  why  interject  this  information  into  the 
very  midst  of  the  narrative  .'*  Why  not  at  least  wait  till  the  close  of 
the  account  of  the  conference  ?  And  then  especially,  why  not  inti- 
mate in  some  manner  that  the  conference  really  did  take  place  in  the 
tabernacle .''  The  one  thing  which  alone  would  justify,  or  at  least  in 
some  degree  account  for,  such  an  interruption  of  the  narrative,  is 
wholly  omitted.  The  case  of  ver.  6,  as  related  to  the  context,  is 
quite  different  It  is  an  interruption,  indeed,  in  one  sense;  but  it 
has  an  obvious  connection  with  the  context  It  is,  moreover,  not  a 
circumstantial  clause,  for  it  is  connected  with  the  foregoing  by  the 
Vav  Consecutive. — We  must,  then,  account  for  the  position  of  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  by  regarding  it  as  emphatic.  There  may, 
indeed,  appear  to  be  no  special  need  of  emphasis  here;  but  there  is 
certainly  as  much  as  in  Gen.  i.  20,  22,  above  referred  to,  or  as  in 
Gen.  iv.  i8.  The  contrast  is  between  the  people  who  (ver.  5)  are 
punished  for  their  sin,  and  Closes,  who.  not  having  been  implicated 
in  their  sin,  is  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  peculiar  intimacy  with 
Jehovah. 

4.  One  more  objection  may  be  urged,  viz.,  that  there  is  a  particu- 
larity of  detail  in  the  passage  before  us,  which  seems  more  appropri- 
ate as  belonging  to  a  historical  narrative  than  as  belonging  to  a  direc- 
tion or  a  threat,  especially  if,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  threat  is  not 
to  be  carried  out,  and  is  revoked  even  before  being  communicated  to 
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the  people  whom  it  concerns.  This  is  to  my  mind  the  only  serious 
objection  to  the  interpretation  above  advocated.  If  there  were  not 
still  more  serious  objections  to  the  ordinary  view,  this  might  be 
enough  to  decide  the  verdict  in  favor  of  the  historical  construction  of 
the  passage.  But  the  weight  of  this  objection  is  much  diminished  by 
the  following  considerations,  (a)  No  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the 
mere  fact  that  the  threat  is  not  fully  executed.  It  might  a  priori 
appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  divine  character  to  suppose  that 
God  could  utter  a  threat  which  he  is  immediately  induced  to  retract 
by  human  intercession.  But  in  view  of  the  multitude  of  instances  in 
which  God  is  said  to  have  repented  of  his  own  acts,  and  to  have  been 
moved  by  the  sufferings  and  prayers  of  his  children,  we  must  relax 
the  rigor  of  the  speculative  doubt.  More  particularly,  we  have  in- 
stances of  threats  prophetically  uttered,  but  retracted  before  being 
executed,  e.  g.  the  prophecies  concerning  Ahab  (i  Kings  xxi.  18-29), 
Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xii.  5-12),  Nineveh  (Jonah  iii.),  and  Micah's 
prophecy  (iii.  12),  declared  in  Jerem.  xxvi.  18,  19  not  to  have  been 
executed  on  account  of  the  people's  repentance.  The  difficulty, 
then,  is  not  at  all  in  the  mere  fact  that  what  is  here  prescribed  is  not 
carried  out;  it  is  only  in  the  fact  that  there  is  more  circumstantiality 
in  the  directions  than  is  elsewhere  found  in  unfulfilled  threats.  As  to 
this,  however,  it  is  to  be  remarked  (b)  that  there  is  no  occasion  for 
assuming  that  all  of  these  directions  were  unfulfilled.  In  fact,  the 
only  particular  of  which  it  can  certainly  be  said  that  it  was  revoked  is 
the  one  concerning  the  pitching  of  the  tent  outside  of  the  camp.  All 
that  is  said,  especially;  about  Moses'  going  into  it  to  receive  divine 
communications  was  of  permanent  validity. 

I  have  attempted  to  give  full  weight  to  all  possible  objections 
against  the  proposed  interpretation.  None  of  them  seem  to  be 
of  decisive  weight,  especially  when  compared  with  the  much  greater 
objections  which  lie  against  the  common  translation. 


"The  Everlasting  Father." 
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In  Isaiah  ix.  6,  7,  there  is  a  remarkable  prediction  of  a  child  who 
is  justly  to  bear  titles  of  a  very  extraordinary  character.  One  of  these 
titles  is  rendered  in  our  Authorized  Version,  The  Everlasting  Father — 
the  Hebrew  being  "IT'^DX-     The  force  of  this  phrase,  it  is  proposed 

now  to  consider.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  first  noun  is  in  the 
construct  state,  and  that  its  primary  meaning  is  father.  The  only 
questions  that  arise  are  as  to  the  nature  of  the  genitive  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  second  noun. 

1.  An  early  opinion,  originating  with  Abarbanel,  and  afterwards 
adopted  by  Hitzig,  Knobel,  and  Kuenen,  gives  to  ij;  the  sense  of 

booty,  a  meaning  which  it  certainly  has  in  Gen.  xlix.  27,  Isaiah  xxxiii. 
23,  and  Zeph.  iii.  8,  where,  however,  the  connection  imperatively 
requires  it.  In  all  other  cases,  nearly  fifty  in  number,  it  denotes 
perpetuity.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  departing  from  the  ordinary 
sense  here,  since  there  is  nothing  in  the  attributes  of  the  peaceful  and 
righteous  Ruler  to  suggest  that  he  is  a  plundering  conqueror  who 
reigns  by  violence  and  fills  his  treasury  with  spoils,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, much  that  points  in  another  direction. 

2.  A  second  rendering  is  that  of  the  A.  V. ,  which  retains  the  usual 
meaning  of  both  words  and  makes  the  genitive  one  of  attribute — - 
Father  of  everlasting=Everlasting  Father.  Thus  Gesenius,  Ewald, 
Hengstenberg,  Delitzsch,  and  Maurer.  This  is  certainly  a  possible 
rendering,  since  we  have  in  Hab.  (iii.  6)  ly-iT^n* 'where  no  one  doubts 

that  the  second  noun  represents  a  quality  of  the  first,  viz.,  perpetuity. 
The  difficulty  in  adopting  this  view  here  is  the  fact  that  it  gives  to  the 
subject  of  the  prophecy  a  title  which  is  never  applied  to  the  Messiah 
elsewhere  in  the  S.  S.,  and  one  which  it  is  perplexing  either  to  ex- 
plain exegetically  or  to  apply  homiletically.     Christ's  relations  to  his 
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people  are  set  forth  in  a  vast  variety  of  ways  by  the  Sacred  Writers, 
but  never  by  any  borrowed  from  the  paternal  tie — the  word  father, 
with  all  its  boundless  wealth  of  meaning,  being  reserved  for  the  first 
person  of  the  Godhead,  the  Father  of  all,  while  Messiah  is  over  and 
over  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  brother  of  his  people. 

3.  A  third  view  makes  the  genitive  one  of  authorship  {auctoris). 

a)  Thus  Grotius  makes  it=father  of  a  numerous  offspring. 

b)  The  Douay  version,  with  which  Lowth  agrees,  identifying  ly 

with  C^iy^  makes  the  phrase  mean  father  of  a  new  age,  or,  as  the 

T 

older  version  has  it,  father  of  the  world  to  come.  (LXX.  [Alex,  text] 
izarr/p  too  jiiXkovroq  aiuJvo^.     Vulg.  Pater  futuri  scEculi. ) 

This  again  is  a  possible  rendering,  but  certainly  not  probable. 
For  it  gives  to  the  second  noun  a  meaning  which  it  has  nowhere  else 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  if  Isaiah  had  intended  to  convey  this  sense  he 
would  have  used  c^'iy  which  was  ready  at  his  hand.     Besides,  the 

idea  thus  given  makes  no  perceptible  addition  either  in  dignity  or 
in  efficacy  to  what  has  already  been  ascfibed  to  the  child  whose  name 
is  wonderful.  If  he  is  mighty  God,  he  is  of  course  father  or  founder 
of  the  new  age  just  as  he  was  of  all  preceding  ages. 

{c)  Another  modification  of  this  view  regards  the  phrase  as  show- 
ing Messiah  to  be  the  author  of  eternity,  i  e.,  eternal  life  to  his  peo- 
ple. But  while  this  is  a  certain  and  blessed  truth,  and  one  set  forth 
with  frequency  and  precision  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  Old,  except  by  implication.  Nor  does  it  seem  natural 
to  interject  a  purely  spiritual  conception  like  this  into  a  description, 
which  borrowing  its  terms  from  an  earthly  throne  sets  forth  the  inher- 
ent digaity  of  Messiah  as  a  mighty,  successful,  peaceful  and  perma- 
nent monarch,  the  increase  of  whose  government  has  no  end.  While 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  was  certainly  known  to  the  ancient  saints, 
yet  it  was  not  emphasized  and  repeated  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it 
natural  to  expect  that  it  would  be  identified  with  the  person  of 
Messiah  so  directly  and  distinctly  as  this  interpretation  would  make 
it  here. 

4.  A  fourth  view  is  that  which  makes  the  genitive  one  of  posses- 
sion. This  is  an  Arabic  usage  of  very  common  occurrence  in  ancient 
times  and  modern,  but  in  Hebrew  is  found  very  rarely,  and  then 
only  in  proper  names,  e.  g.,  Abitub  2110  "'^i^  father  of  goodness,  :'  e., 

the  good  one.  Injobxvii.  14,  the  patient  man  salutes  the  grave, 
saying,  "Corruption,  thou  art  my  father,"  ;'.  <?.,  corruption  possesses 
me.     And  if  we  render  rWW  by  ///,  as  some  contend  that  we  always 
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should,  the  sense  is  the  same.  If  this  view  be  adopted  then  we 
have  the  phrase  indicating  eternity  as  an  attribute  of  the  Messiah. 
He  is  self-existing  and  ever-living — a  sense  which  admirably  accords 
with  the  whole  connection,  especially  the  preceding  clause.  The 
prophet  after  saying  that  the  future  deliverer  is  the  mighty  God, 
specifies  one  of  the  divine  perfections,  that  incommunicable  excellence 
by  which  Jehovah  is  the  first  cause  and  last  end  of  all  things.  Father 
of  eternity  because  it  is  He  that  gives  substance  and  body  to  the  con- 
ception of  infinite  duration.  Duration  implies  something  that 
endures.  Now  God  is  the  Being  who  having  neither  beginning  of 
days  nor  end  of  years  gives  to  us  the  concrete  meaning  of  the  abstract 
statement.  And  to  ascribe  this  attribute  to  the  IMessiah,  to  him  who 
is  to  be  born  as  a  child,  is  exactly  in  line  with  the  test  of  the  marvel- 
lous prediction,  and  gives  increased  emphasis  and  meaning  to  the 
startling  collocation  of  human  qualities  and  divine  in  the  future  ruler 
of  Israel.  Born  in  time  and  seated  on  the  throne  of  David,  he  is  yet 
the  Everlasting  One,  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  even 
from  the  days  of  eternity.  Of  the  increase  of  his  government  there 
shall  be  no  end,  just  because  of  his  existence  there  has  been  no 
beginning. 

Finally,  whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  the  English  trans- 
lation should  be  "father  of  eternity  "  in  accordance  witth  the  ancient 
Arabic  and  the  modern  (Dr.  Van  Dyck's),  the  Syriac,  ancient*  and 
modern,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  the  French  of  Martin  and  the  Dutch 
of  the  States  Bible. 


*That  is,  in  the  Ambrosian  Codex,  for  the  text  in  the  London  Polyglott 
omits  the  first  word  of  the  phrase  and  reads  "  mighty  God  of  eternity." 


The  Relation  of  Ezekiel  to  the  Levitical  Law. 


BY    PROF.    FREDERIC    GARDINER,    D.    D. 


In  the  discussions  which  have  arisen  of  late  years  about  the  origin 
and  date  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  it  has  been  generally  recognized 
that  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  especially  in  its  later  chapters,  has  a  peculiar 
importance.  The  traditional  view  regards  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch 
as  having  been  given  through  Moses  to  the  Israelites  soon  after  their 
Exodus  from  Egypt,  and  as  having  formed  in  all  subsequent  ages 
their  more  or  less  perfectly  observed  standard  of  ecclesiastical  law  and 
religious  ceremonial;  the  view  of  several  modern  critics,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  that  this  legislation  was  of  gradual  development,  having  its 
starting  point,  indeed,  quite  far  back  in  the  ages  of  Israel's  history, 
but  reaching  its  full  development  only  in  the  times  succeeding  the 
Babylonian  exile.  Especially,  the  exclusive  limitation  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  priesthood  to  the  Aaronic  family,  and  the  distinction 
between  the  priests  and  their  brethren  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  as  well  as 
the  cycle  of  the  feasts  and  other  like  matters,  are  held  by  these  critics 
to  be  of  post-exilic  origin. 

The  writings  of  a  priest  who  lived  during  the  time  of  the  exile,  and 
who  devotes  a  considerable  part  of  his  book  to  an  ideal  picture  of  the 
restored  theocracy,  its  temple,  its  worship,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  tribes,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  deep  significance  in  its  bearing  upon 
this  question.  Certain  facts  in  regard  to  Ezekiel  are  admitted  by  all: 
he  was  himself  a  priest  (i.  3);  he  had  been  carried  into  captivity  not 
before  he  had  reached  early  manhood;  and,  whether  he  had  himself 
ministered  in  the  priest's  office  at  Jerusalem  (as  Kuenen  positively 
asserts,  Relig.  of  Israel,  vol.  ii.  p.  105)  or  not,  he  was  certainly  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  ceremonial  as  there  practiced  and  with  the 
duties  of  the  priesthood;  further,  he  began  his  prophecies  a  few  years 
after  Zedekiah  was  carried  into  captivity,  and  continued  them  until 
near  the  middle  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  the  last  nine  chapters  being 
dated  "in  the  25th  year  of  our  captivity,"  which  corresponds  with  the 
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33d  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  reign.  If  any  development  of  Israel's  reli- 
gion, therefore,  were  going  on  during  the  captivity,  it  must  have  been 
already  well  advanced  at  the  time  of  this  vision.  So  far  there  is  a 
general  agreement.  The  main  point  necessarily  follows: — that  in 
such  case  Ezekiel's  vision  must  present  an  intermediate  stage  on  the 
line  of  progress  from  that  which  we  certainly  know  to  have  existed 
before  to  that  which  we  know,  with  equal  certainty,  was  practiced 
afterwards. 

It  is  indeed  theoretically  conceivable  that  in  the  course  of  this 
development  of  religion  Ezekiel  may  have  been  a  strange,  erratic 
genius,  who  was  both  regardless  of  the  traditions  of  his  fathers  and 
was  without  influence  upon  the  course  of  his  successors;  but  such 
strange  estimation  of  him  is  entertained  by  no  one,  and  needs  no 
refutation.  It  would  be  contradicted  by  his  birth,  his  position  as  a 
prophet,  his  evident  estimation  among  his  contemporaries,  and  his 
relations  to  his  fellow  prophet-priest,  Jeremiah.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  his  writings  were  an  important  factor  in  whatever  religious  devel- 
opment actually  occurred. 

This  argument  is  the  more  important  on  account  of  the  great 
weight  attached  by  some  critics  to  the  argument  e  sileniio.  This  argu- 
ment can  be  only  of  limited  application  in  regard  to  historical  books, 
fully'occupied  as  they  are  with  other  matters,  and  only  occasionally  and 
incidentally  alluding  to  existing  ecclesiastical  laws  and  customs;  but  it 
is  plainly  of  great  importance  in  this  prophetical  setting  forth  of  quite 
a  full  and  detailed  ecclesiastical  scheme.  The  omission  of  references 
to  any  ritual  law  or  feast  or  ceremony  in  the  historical  books  can  occa- 
sion no  surprise,  and  afford  no  just  presumption  against  the  existence 
of  such  rites  and  ceremonies,  unless  some  particular  reason  can  be 
alleged  why  they  should  have  been  mentioned;  but  a  corresponding 
omission  from  the  pages  of  Ezekial  is  good  evidence  either  that  the 
thing  omitted  was  too  familiar  to  require  mention,  or  else  that  he 
purposely  excluded  it  from  his  scheme.  In  other  words,  it  shows 
that  what  he  omits,  as  compared  with  the  mosaic  law,  was  either 
already  entirely  familiar  to  him  and  to  the  people;  or  else  that  the 
law  he  sets  forth  was,  in  these  particulars,  different  from  the  Mosaic 
law.  To  illustrate  by  an  example:  There  can  be  no  question  that 
circumcision  was  a  fundamental  rite  of  the  religion  of  the  Israelites, 
practiced  in  all  ages  of  their  history;  yet,  after  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  few  first  chapters  of  Joshua,  there  is  no  mention  of  it,  and  the 
words  circumcise,  circumcised,  circumcision,  do  not  occur  in  the  sacred 
literature  down  to  the  time  of  Jeremiah;  neither  does  the  word  fore" 
skin,  except  in  connection  with  David's  giving  the  foreskins  of  the 
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Philistines  as  dowry  forMichal  (i  Sam.  xviii.  25,  27;  2  Sam.  iii,  14). 
Even  uncircumcised,  as  a  designation  of  the  enemies  of  Israel,  occurs 
only  nine  times  (Judg.  xiv.  3;  xv.  18;  i  Sam.  xiv,  6;  xvii.  26,  36; 
xxxi.  4;  2  Sam.  i.  20;  i  Chron.  x.  4;  Isa.  Iii.  i)  in  the  interval, 
and  several  of  these  passages  are  considered  by  the  critics  to  be  of 
later  date;  neither  is  there  any  allusion  to  circumcision  in  Ezekiel, 
except  the  mention  of  the  stranger  "  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  un- 
circumcised in  flesh"  (xliv.  7,  9).  Of  course,  the  reason  for  this,  in 
both  cases,  is  that  the  law  of  circumcision  was  so  familiar  and  the 
practice  so  universal  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  its  mention.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fast  of  the  day  of  atonement  is  not  mentioned  either  in 
the  historical  books  or  in  Ezekiel.  We  are  not  surprised  at  its  omis- 
sion from  the  former,  nor  can  this  cast  any  shade  of  doubt  on  its 
observance,  unless  some  passage  can  be  shown  in  which  it  would  have 
been  likely  to  be  spoken  of;  but  we  can  only  account  for  its  being 
passed  over  in  the  cycle  of  the  festivals  in  Ezekiel  on  the  supposition 
that  it  formed  no  part  of  his  scheme,  while  yet,  as  will  be  shown 
farther  on,  there  are  indications  that  he  recognizes  it,  in  his  other 
arrangements,  as  existing  in  his  time. 

While  abundant  references  to  the  Mosaic  law  may  be  found  in 
every  part  of  Ezekiel,*  it  has  seemed  best  to  confine  the  present 
investigation  to  the  last  nine  chapters,  both  because  these  are  by  far 
the  most  important  in  this  connection,  and  also  because  these  have 
been  chiefly  used  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  general  interpretation 
of  these  chapters.  Some  will  have  them  to  be  literally  understood  as 
the  expression  of  the  prophet's  hope  and  expectation  of  what  was 
actually  to  be;  more  generally  the  vision  is  looked  upon  as  a  figur- 
ative description  of  the  future  glory  of  the  church,  clothed,  as  all 
such  descriptions  must  necessarily  be,  in  the  familiar  images  of  the 
past.  A  determination  of  this  question  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  present  discussion,  but  is  so  closely  connected  with  it,  and  the 
argument  will  be  so  much  clearer  when  this  has  first  been  examined, 
that  it  will  be  well  to  give  briefly  some  of  the  reasons  for  considering 
Ezekiel's  language  in  this  passage  to  be  figurative,  f 

It  is  evident  that  Ezekiel's  description  differs  too  widely  from  the 
past  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that  it  is  historical;  and  written  at  a 


*For  a  very  ample  list  of  quotations  and  allusions  to  the  law. in  Eze- 
kiel, see  pp.  105-110  in  A  Study  of  the  Pentateuch,  for  Popular  Read- 
ing, &c.     By  Rufus  P.  Stebbins,  D.  D.  (Boston,  1881). 

fThis  question  is  treated  more  fully  in  my  notes  upon  these  chapters 
in  Bp.  Ellicott's  Commentary  for  English  Readers, 
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time  when  the  temple  lay  in  ashes  and  the  land  desolate,  it  cannot 
refer  to  the  present.  It  must  then  have  reference  to  the  future.  The 
presumption  is  certainly  that  it  portrays  an  ideal  future,  because  the 
whole  was  seen  "in  the  visions  of  God"  (xl.  2),  an  expression  which 
Ezekiel  always  applies  to  a  symbolic  representation  rather  than  to  an 
actual  image  of  things  (cf.  i.  i;  viii.  3;  also  xi.  24,  and  xliii.  3). 
Moreover,  if  it  is  to  be  literally  understood,  it  must  portray  a  state  of 
things  to  be  realized  either  in  the  iear  future,  or  else  at  a  time  still  in 
advance  of  our  own  day.  If  the  former,  as  is  supposed  by  a  few 
commentators,  it  is  plain  that  the  prophecy  was  never  fulfilled,  and 
remains  a  monument  of  magnificent  purposes  unaccomplished.  The 
attempt  to  explain  this  by  the  theory'  that  the  returning  exiles  found 
themselves  too  few  and  feeble  to  carry  out  the  prophet's  whole  designs, 
and  therefore  concluded  to  postpone  them  altogether  to  a  more  con- 
venient season,  must  be  regarded  as  an  entire  failure.  For  one  of 
two  suppositions  must  be  adopted,  both  of  them  leading  to  the  same 
result:  either  that  of  the  negative  critics — that  certain  great  features  of 
the  ^losaic  law,  such  as  the  distinction  between  the  priests  and 
Levites  and  the  general  priestly  legislation,  had  their  origin  with 
Ezekiel;  and  in  this  case  it  is  inconceivable  that,  while  adopting  this, 
no  attention  should  have  been  paid  to  the  authority  of  this  great 
prophet  in  other  matters;  or  else  we  must  accept  the  commonly 
received  view,  that  the  ^Mosaic  law  was  earlier,  and  is  here  profoundly 
modified  by  Ezekiel.  In  the  latter  case,  however  much  the  returning 
exiles  might  have  been  disappointed  in  their  circumstances,  yet  if  they 
understood  the  prophet  literally,  they  must  have  looked  forward  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  designs  in  the  future,  and  would  naturally 
have  been  anxious  to  order  the  restored  theocracy  on  his  plan,  as  far 
as  they  could,  from  the  first,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  future  changes; 
and  a  large  part  of  the  scheme,  such  as  the  cycle  of  the  feasts,  the 
ordering  of  the  sacrifices,  &c.,  was  quite  within  their  power.  In 
either  case,  if  the  vision  is  to  be  taken  literally,  it  is  inexplicable  that 
there  should  be  no  reference  to  it  in  the  historical  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  and  the  prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  which  all 
relate  to  this  period,  and  describe  the  return  and  settlement  in  the 
land,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  a  literal  fulfilment  still  in  the 
future.  Ordinarily  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  any  state  of  things  may 
not  possibly  be  realised  in  the  future;  but  here  there  are  features  of 
the  prophecy,  and  those  neither  of  a  secondary  nor  incidental  charac- 
ter, which  enable  us  to  assert  positively  that  their  literal  fulfilment 
would  be  a  plain  contradiction  of  the  Divine  revelation.     It  is  impos- 
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sible  to  conceive,  in  view  of  the  whole  relations  between  the  old  and 
new  dispensations,  that  animal  sacrifices  can  ever  be  restored  by 
Divine  command  and  with  acceptance  to  God.  And,  it  may  be  added, 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  church  of  the  future,  pro- 
gressing in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  it  free,  should  ever 
return  to  "  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements"  of  Jewish  bondage  here 
set  forth. 

Having  thus  alluded  to  these  general  presumptions,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  look  at  those  particular  indications  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  prophecy  itself  as  if  to  show  that  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood ideally.  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  of  those  more  general 
indications,  such  as  the  regularity  of  proportions  and  forms,  the  sym- 
metry of  measurements  &c.,  which  here,  as  in  the  later  chapters  of 
the  apocalypse,  give  to  almost  every  reader  a  somewhat  indefinable 
but  very  strong  impression  of  the  ideality  of  the  whole  description; 
but  will  confine  myself  to  statements  which  admit  of  definite  tests  in 
regard  to  their  literalness. 

In  the  first  place,  the  connection  between  the  temple  and  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  in  all  the  sacred  literature  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  in 
the  thought  of  every  pious  Israelite,  is  so  close  that  a  prophecy  inci- 
dentally separating  them,  without  any  distinct  statement  of  the  fact  or 
of  the  reason  for  so  doing,  could  hardly  have  been  intended,  or  have 
been  understood  literally.  Yet  in  this  passage  the  temple  is  described 
as  at  a  distance  of  nearly  nine  and  a  half  miles  from  the  utmost 
bound  of  the  city,  or  about  fourteen  and  a  quarter  miles  from  its 
centre.  * 

A  temple  in  any  other  locality  than  Mount  Moriah  could  hardly  be 

the  temple  of  Jewish  hope  and  association.     The  location  of  Ezekiel's 

,  temple  depends  upon  whether  the  equal  portions  of  land  assigned  to 

*This  holds  true,  however  the  tribe  portions  of  the  land  and  the 
"  oblation"  are  located;  lor  the  priests'  portion  of  the  "  oblation,"  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  sanctuary  is  placed,  (xlviii.  10)  is  10,000  reeds,  or 
about  nineteen  miles  broad;  to  the  south  of  this  (xlviii.  15-17)  is  a  strip 
of  land  of  half  the  width,  in  which  the  city  is  situated,  occupying  with 
its  "  suburbs  "  its  whole  width.  These  distances,  in  their  exactness, 
depend  upon  the  length  of  the  cubit  which  is  variously  estimated.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  discussion  it  is  taken  at  a  convenient  average  of  the 
conflicting  estimates,  viz:  20  inches.  If  it  were  a  little  more  or  a  little 
less  the  general  argument  woUld  remain  the  same.  There  should 
also  be  noticed  the  view  of  a  few  writers  (Henderson  on  xlv.  i;  Hengs- 
tenberg  on  xlv.  i,  and  a  few  others)  that  the  dimensions  given  in  this 
chapter  are  to  be  understood  of  cubits  and  not  of  reeds;  but  this  is  so 
generally  rejected,  and  is  in  itself  so  improbable  that  it  seems  to  require 
no  discussion.  Even  if  adopted,  it  would  only  change  the  amount  of 
the  distance  and  would  still  leave  the  temple  quite  outside  the  city  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  considerable  space* 
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each  of  the  tribes  in  ch.  xlviii.  were  actually  equal  in  area,  or  were 
only  strips  of  equal  width.  The  latter  view  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
adopted  by  all  commentators.  On  this  supposition  Ezekiel's  city 
would  be  several  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  temple,  still  north 
of  that,  would  be  well  on  the  road  to  Samaria.  On  the  other 
supposition,  it  would  fall  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Hebron. 

In  either  case,  the  temple,  with  its  precincts,  is  described  as  a  mile 
square,  or  larger  than  the  whole  ancient  city  of  Jerusalem.  In  xliii. 
12  it  is  expressly  said  "  that  the  whole  limit  thereof  round  about"  is 
"upon  the  top  of  the  mountain."  But  without  pressing  this,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  precincts  of  any  actual  temple  could  be  in- 
tended to  embrace  such  a  variety  of  hill  and  valley  as  would  be 
involved. 

Moreover,  the  description  of  the  "oblation"  itself  is  physically 
impossible.  The  boundaries  of  the  land  are  expressly  said  to  be  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  one  side  and  the  Jordan  on  the  other  (xlvii. 
15-21).  The  eastern  boundary  is  not  formed  by  an  indefinite  exten- 
sion into  the  desert,  but  is  distinctly  declared  to  be  the  Jordan,  and 
above  that,  the  boundaries  of  Hauran  and  Damascus.  It  is  substan- 
tially the  same  with  that  given  in  Num.  xxxiv.  10-12,  and  in  both 
cases  excludes  the  trans-Jordanic  territory  which  was  not  a  part  of 
Palestine  proper,  and  in  which,  even  after  its  conquest,  the  two  and  a 
half  tribes  had  been  allowed  to  settle  with  some  reluctance  (Num. 
xxxii. ).  Now,  if  the  portions  of  the  tribes  were  of  equal  width,  the 
"  oblation  "  could  not  have  been  extendqd  so  far  south  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Jordan;  but  even  at  that  point  the  whole  breadth  of  the  country, 
according  to  the  English  "  exploration  fund  "  maps,  is  only  55  miles. 
Measuring  northwards  from  this  point  the  width  of  the  oblation,  47^ 
miles,  a  point  is  reached  where  the  distance  between  the  river  and  the 
sea  is  only  40  miles.  It  is  impossible  therefore  that  the  oblation  itself 
should  be  included  between  them,  and  the  description  requires  that 
there  should  also  be  room  left  for  the  prince's  portion  at  either  end. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  prophet  might  have  had  in  mind  meas- 
urements made  on  the  uneven  surface  of  the  soil  or  along  the  usual 
routes  of  travel;  but  both  these  suppositions  are  absolutely  excluded 
by  the  symmetry  and  squareness  of  this  description. 

Again:  the  city  of  the  vision  is  described  as  the  great  city  of  the 
restored  theocracy;  but,  as  already  said,  it  cannot  be  placed  geo- 
graphically upon  the  site  of  Jerusalem.  Either,  then,  this  city  must 
be  understood  ideally,  or  else  a  multitude  of  other  prophecies,  and 
notably  many  of  Ezekiel  which  speak  of  Zion  and  of  Jerusalem, 
must  be  so  interpreted.     There  is  no  good  reason  why  both  may  not 
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be  figurative,  but  it  is  impossible  to  take  both  literally;  for  some  of 
them  make  statements  in  regard  to  the  future  quite  as  literal  in  form 
as  these,  and  yet  in  direct  conflict  with  them.  Such  prophecies,  both 
in  Ezekiel  and  in  the  other  prophets,  in  regard  to  Jerusalem,  are  too 
familiar  to  need  citation;  yet  one,  on  a  similar  point,  from  a  prophet 
not  much  noticed,  may  be  given  as  an  illustration.  Obadiah  (accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  a  contemporary  of  Ezekiel)  foretells  (ver.  19) 
that  at  the  restoration  "Benjamin  shall  possess  Gilead";  but  accord- 
ing to  Ezekiel,  Gilead  is  not  in  the  land  of  the  restoration  at  all,  and 
Benjamin's  territory  is  to  be  immediately  south  of  the  "oblation." 
Again,  Obadiah  (ver.  20)  says,  "The  captivity  of  Jerusalem"  (which 
in  distinction  from  "the  captivity  of  the  host  of  the  children  of  Israel," 
must  refer  to  the  two  tribes)  "  shall  possess  the  cities  of  the  south"; 
but  according  to  Ezekiel,  Judah  and  Benjamin  are  to  adjoin  the  cen- 
tral "  oblation,"  and  four  other  tribes  are  to  have  their  portions  south 
of  them.  Such  instances  might  easily  be  multiplied.  It  must  surely 
be  a  false  exegesis  which  makes  the  prophets  gratuitously  contradict 
each  other  and  even  contradict  themselves  (as  in  this  case  of  Obadiah) 
almost  in  the  same  sentence. 

The  division  of  the  land  among  the  twelve  tribes;  the  assignment 
to  the  priests  and  the  Levites  of  large  landed  estates,  and  to  the 
former  as  much  as  to  the  latter;  the  enormous  size  of  the  temple 
precincts  and  of  the  city,  with  the  comparatively  small  allotment  of 
land  for  its  support,  are  all  so  singular,  and  so  entirely  destitute  of 
either  historical  precedent  or  subsequent  realization,  that  only  the 
clearest  evidence  would  justify  the  assumption  that  these  things  were 
intended  to  be  literally  carried  out.  No  regard  is  paid  to  the  differ- 
ing numbers  of  the  tribes,  but — as  if  to  set  forth  an  ideal  equality — 
an  equal  strip  of  land  is  assigned  to  each;  and,  the  trans-Jordanic 
territory  being  excluded  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  land  being 
set  apart  as  an  "oblation,"  the  portion  remaining  allows  to  each  of 
the  tribes  only  about  two-thirds  as  much  territory  as,  on  the  average, 
they  had  formerly  possessed.  The  geographical  order  of  the  tribes  is 
also  extremely  singular,  and  bears  all  the  marks  of  ideality.  More- 
over, nearly  the  whole  territory  assigned  to  Zebulon  and  Gad  is 
habitable  only  by  nomads. 

A  further  difficulty  with  the  literal  interpretation  may  be  found  in 
the  description  of  the  waters  which  issued  from  under  the  eastern 
threshold  of  the  temple  (xlvii.  1-12).  This  difficulty  is  so  great  thai 
some  commentators,  who  have  adopted  generally  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion, have  found  themselves  constrained  to  resort  here  to  the  figurative; 
but  on  the  whole,  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  vision  is  essentially 
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one,  and  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  give  a  literal  interpretation 
to  one  part  of  it  and  a  figurative  to  another.  The  waters  of  the  vision 
run  to  the  "east  countr}',"  and  go  down  "to  the  sea,"  which  can  only 
be  the  Dead  Sea;  but  such  a  course  would  be  physically  impossible 
without  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  since  the  location  of  the 
temple  of  the  vision  is  on  the  west  of  the  water-shed  of  the  country.* 
They  had,  moreover,  the  effect  of  "healing"  the  waters  of  the  sea, 
an  effect  which  could  not  be  produced  naturally  without  providing  an 
outlet  from  the  sea,  and  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  ii)  excludes  the  idea  of  an 
outlet  No  supply  of  fresh  water  could  remove  the  saltness,  while 
this  was  all  disposed  of  by  evaporation.  But,  setting  aside  minor 
difficulties,  the  character  of  the  waters  themselves  is  impossible,  ex- 
cept by  a  perpetual  miracle.  Without  insisting  upon  the  strangeness 
of  a  spring  of  this  magnitude  upon  the  top  of  "  a  very  high  moun- 
tain" (xl.  2;  cf.  also  xliii.  12),  at  the  distance  of  1,000  cubits  from 
their  source,  the  waters  have  greatly  increased  in  volume;  and  so 
with  each  successive  1,000  cubits,  until  at  the  end  of  4,000  (about  a 
mile  and  a  half)  they  have  become  a  river  no  longer  fordable,  or,  in 
other  words,  comparable  to  the  Jordan.  Such  an  increase,  without 
accessory  streams,  is  clearly  not  natural.  Beyond  all  this,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  waters  themselves  clearly  marks  them  as  ideal.  They  are 
life-giving  and  healing;  trees  of  perennial  foliage  and  fruit  grow  upon 
their  banks,  the  leaves  being  for  "medicine,"  and  the  fruit,  although 
for  food,  never  wasting.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  reminded  of 
"  the  pure  river  of  water  of  life"  in  Rev.  xxii.  i,  2.  "  on  either  side" 
of  which  was  "  the  tree  of  life,"  with  "  its  twelve  manner  of  fruits" 
and  its  leaves  "  for  the  healing  of  the  nations."  The  author  of  the 
Apocalypse  evidently  had  this  passage  in  mind;  and  just  as  he  has 
seized  upon  the  description  of  Gog  and  Magog  in  chaps,  xxxviii., 
xxxix.,  as  an  ideal  description,  and  applied  it  to  the  events  of  the 
future,  so  he  has  treated  this  as  an  ideal  prophecy,  and  applied  it  to 
the  Church  triumphant. 

Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  whole  vision  is  inti- 
mately bound  together,  and  all  objections  which  lie  against  a  literal 
interpretation  of  any  one  part,  lie  also  against  the  whole.  Additional 
reasons  for  spiritual  interpretation  will  incidentally  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 

If  it  is  now  asked — and  this  seems  to  be  the  chosen  ground  of  the 

.  *This  is  true  with  any  possible  location  of  the  "oblation";  for  the 
central  point  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean  is  well  on  the 
western  water-shed  at  every  locality  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Jordan 
to  the  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea» 
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literal  interpreters — why  then  is  this  prophecy  given  with  such  a 
wealth  of  minute  material  detail  ?  the  answer  is  obvious,  that  this  is 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  Ezekiel.  The  tendency  to  a  use  of  con- 
crete imagery,  strongly  marked  in  every  part  of  his  book,  merely  cul- 
minates in  this  closing  vision.  The  two  previous  chapters,  especially, 
have  abounded  in  definite  material  details  of  the  attack  of  a  great  host 
upon  the  land  of  Israel,  while  these  very  details,  upon  examination, 
show  that  they  were  not  meant  to  be  literally  understood,  and  that 
the  whole  prophecy  was  intended  to  shadow  forth  the  great  and  final 
spiritual  conflict,  prolonged  through  ages,  between  the  power  of  the 
world  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  So  here,  the  prophet,  wishing  to 
set  forth  the  glory,  the  purity,  and  the  beneficent  influence  of  the 
church  of  the  future,  clothes  his  description  in  those  terms  of  the  past 
with  which  his  hearers  were  familiar.  The  use  of  such  terms  was  a 
necessity  in  making  himself  intelligible  to  his  contemporaries;  just  as 
to  the  very  close  of  the  inspired  volume  it  is  still  necessary  to  set  forth 
the  glory  and  joy  of  the  church  triumphant  under  the  figures  of  earthly 
and  familiar  things,  but  no  one  is  misled  thereby  to  imagine  that  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  will  be  surrounded  by  a  literal  wall  of  jasper 
1,500  miles  high  (Rev.  xxi,  16,  18),  or  that  its  12  gates  shall  be  each 
of  an  actual  pearl.  At  the  same  time  the  prophet  is  careful  to  intro- 
duce among  his  details  so  many  impossible  points  as  to  show  that  his 
description  must  be  ideal,  and  its  realisation  be  sought  for  beneath 
the  types  and  shadows  in  which  it  is  clothed.  It  may  be  as  impossi- 
ble to  find  the  symbolical  meaning  of  each  separate  detail  as  it  is  to 
tell  the  typical  meaning  of  the  sockets  for  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle, 
although  the  tabernacle  as  a  whole  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  a 
type.  This  is  the  case  with  every  vision,  and  parable,  and  type,  and 
every  form  of  setting  forth  truth  by  imagery;  there  must  necessarily 
be  much  which  has  no  independent  signification,  but  is  merely  sub- 
sidiary to  the  main  point.  Ezekiel's  purpose  was  so  far  understood 
by  his  contemporaries  that  they  never  made  any  attempt  to  carry  out 
his  descriptions  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  State.  The  idea  of  a  literal  interpretation  of  his  words  was 
reserved  for  generations  long  distant  from  his  time,  from  the  forms  of 
the  church  under  which  he  lived,  and  from  the  circumstances  and 
habits  of  expression  with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  under  the 
influence  of  which  he  wrote. 

With  this  unavoidably  prolonged  discussion  the  ground  is  cleared 
for  a  comparison  of  the  cullus  set  forth  in  this  vision  of  Ezekiel  with 
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that  commanded  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  an  examination  of  the  rela- 
tion between  them.  This  discussion  is  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty 
of  finding  any  historical  data  which  will  be  universally  accepted.  If 
we  might  assume  that  any  of  the  older  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  as  trustworthy  as  ordinary  ancient  histories  making 
no  claim  to  inspiration,  or  that  the  books  of  most  of  the  prophets 
were  not  pious  frauds>  the  task  would  be  greatly  simplified.  As  it  is, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  conduct  the  examination  on  the  basis  of  such 
obvious  facts  as  would  be  admitted  by  the  authors  of  what  seem  to 
the  writer  such  strange  romances  as  Kuenen's  "  Religion  of  Israel" 
and  "  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel."* 

The  first  point  to  which  attention  may  be  called  is  the  landed  prop- 
erty of  the  priests  and  Levites.  According  to  the  Mosaic  law,  they 
had  no  inheritance  of  land  like  the  other  tribes,  but  merely  scattered 
cities  for  residence;  and  were  to  depend  for  support,  partly  upon  their 
portion  of  the  sacrifices,  and  chiefly  upon  the  tithes  of  the  people. 
While  the  payment  of  these  tithes  was  commanded,  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  provision  for  enforcing  their  payment.  This  rested  entirely 
upon  moral  obligation,  and  the  condition  of  the  whole  Levitical 
tribe  was  thus  dependent  upon  the  conscientiousness  of  the  Israelites. 
When  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  was  strong,  they  would  be 
well  provided  for;  when  it  was  weak,  they  would  be  in  want.  And 
this  is  exactly  what  appears  from  the  general  course  of  the  history,  as 
well  as  from  such  special  narratives  as  are  universally  admitted  to  be 
of  great  antiquity.  (See  Judg.  xvii.  7-18,  &c. )  Now,  after  the 
exile,  at  a  time  when  there  can  be  no  question  in  regard  to  the  facts, 
we  find  the  priests  and  Levites  similarly  unprovided  with  landed 
property.  The  Mosaic  law,  the  condition  of  things  before  the  exile 
and  after,  agree  together;  but  Ezekiel  represents  a  totally  different 
state  of  things.  He  assigns  two  strips  of  territory,  one  to  the  priests 
and  the  other  to  the  Levites,  each  of  nearly  the  same  size  as  the 
allotment  to  any  of  the  tribes  (xlviii.  9-14)-  This  very  small  tribe 
would  thus  have  had  almost  twice  as  much  land  as  any  other;  and 
such  a  provision  would  obviously  have  profoundly  modified  the  whole 
state  and  relations  of  the  priestly  order  and  of  the  subordinate  Levites. 
In  this  point,  therefore,  we  find  that  if  any  process  of  development 
was  going  on  in  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Israel,  it  was  such  as  to 

*  Substantially  the  same  views,  especially  in  relation  to  Ezekiel,  are 
taken  by  Grat  {Die  Geschichil.  Biicher  des  alten  Test.),  Smend  {Der 
Prophet  Ezechiel),  and  others,  with  sundry  variations  in  detail;  but  as 
Kuenen  is  the  author  most  widely  known,  and  presents  his  theories  in 
the  most  favorable  point  of  view,  the  references  of  this  paper  will  be 
confined  to  his  works. 
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leave  the  final  result  just  what  it  had  been  before,  while  the  system  of 
Ezekiel,  which,  on  that  supposition,  should  be  a  middle  term  be- 
tween the  two,  is  entirely  foreign  to  both  of  them. 

There  are  other  noteworthy  points  involved  in  the  same  provision. 
According  to  Deut.  xix.  2-9  three  cities,  and  conditionally  another 
three,  and  according  to  Num.  xxxv.  9-15  the  whole  six,  were  to  be 
selected  from  the  cities  of  the  Levitesand  appointed  as  cities  of  refuge 
in  case  of  unintentional  manslaughter.  The  same  provision  is 
alluded  to  in  Ex.  xxi.  13,  14,  and  it  plainlyforms  an  essential  feature 
of  the  whole  Mosaic  law  in  regard  to  manslaughter  and  murder. 
After  the  conquest,  according  to  Josh,  xxi.  this  command  was  exe- 
cuted and  the  cities  were  distributed  as  widely  as  possible  in  different 
parts  of  the  land,  three  of  them  on  either  side  of  the  Jordan,  the  east- 
ern side  being  considered  as  an  extension  of  the  land  not  included  in 
the  original  promise  and  therefore  bringing  into  force  the  conditional 
requirement  of  Deuteronomy.*  But  by  the  arrangement  of  Ezekiel, 
the  Levites  were  not  to  have  cities  scattered  through  the  land,  and  their 
central  territory  could  not  afford  the  necessary  ease  of  access  from  the 
distant  parts.  There  is  here  therefore  an  essential  difference  in  regard 
to  the  whole  law  in  reference  to  manslaughter  and  murder,  and  it  is 
plain  that  the  Mosaic  law  in  this  point  could  not  have  been  devised 
from  Ezekiel. 

But  besides  this  obvious  inference,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable that  this  provision  of  the  Mosaic  law  could  have  originated 
after  the  captivity,  when  it  would  have  been  entirely  unsuited  to  the 
political  condition  of  the  people.  Still  more,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  record  of  the  execution  of  this  law  by  Joshua  could  have  been 
invented  after  the  time  of  Ezekiel;  for  neither  in  his  vision  is  any  such 
selection  of  cities  indicated,  nor  in  the  actual  territorial  arrangement 
of  the  restoration  was  there  any  opportunity  therefor.  Yet  the  same 
account  which  records  the  selection  (incidentally  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  each  city  as  it  is  reached  in  the  list)  clearly  recognizes 
the  distinction  between  the  priests  and  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi. )  This 
distinction  then  must  have  been  older  than  Ezekiel. 

In  quite  another  point  Ezekiel's  assignment  of  territory,  taken  in 
connection  with  Numbers  and  Joshua,  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  antiquity  of  the  distinction  between  priests  and  Levites.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Mosaic  law  the  priests  were  a  higher  order  ecclesiastically 


*  Deuteronomy  was  indeed  written  after  the  conquest  of  the  trans- 
Jordanic  territory;  but  it  was  immediately  after,  and  when  this  territory 
was  yet  hardly  considered  as  the  home  of  the  tribes.  Some  writers 
prefer  to  consider  the  number  of  six  cities  as  fixed  and  the  three  con- 
ditional, which  in  their  view  were  never  set  apart,  as  making  nine. 
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than  the  Levites  and  in  accordance  with  this  position,  were  provided 
with  a  more  ample  income;  for  being  much  less  than  a  tenth  of  the 
tribe,  the  priests  received  a  tenth  of  the  income  of  all  the  other  Levites 
(Num.  xviii.  25-28).  Both  these  facts  are  in  entire  accordance  with 
the  relations  of  the  priests  and  Levites  in  post-exilic  times;  but  they 
are  at  variance  with  those  relations  as  set  forth  in  Joshua,  if  that  be 
post-exilic,  and  also  with  Ezekiel  considered  as  a  preparatory  stage  of 
the  legislation,  of  the  Pentateuch.  Of  course,  the  whole  body  of  the 
Levites  must  have  been  originally  many  times  more  numerous  than 
the  members  of  the  single  family  of  Aaron,  and  if  Joshua  xxi.  be  very 
ancient  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  48  Levitical  cities  provided 
for  in  Numbers  (xxxv.  1-7)  should  have  been  given,  13  to  the  priests 
and  35  to  the  other  Levites  (Josh,  xxi.);  for  this  gave  to  the  priests 
individually  a  much  larger  proportion  than  to  the  Levites.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  provision  made  by  Ezekiel.  The  equal  strips  of 
land  given  to  the  priests  collectively  and  to  the  Levites  collectively, 
gave  much  more  to  the  former  individually.  But  all  this  would  have 
been  entirely  untrue  after  the  exile.  In  the  census  of  the  returning 
exiles,  given  in  both  Ezra  andNehemiah,  the  number  of  priests  is  set 
down  as  4289  (Ezra  ii.  36-38;  Neh.  vii.  39-42),  while  that  of  the 
Levites — even  including  the  Neihinim — is  733,  or  but  little  more  than 
one-sixth  of  that  number  (Ez.  ii.  40-58;  in  Neh.  vii,  43 — 60  the 
number  is  752).*  It  may  indeed  be  argued  that  Ezekiel  has  no  re- 
gard to  the  actual  numbers  of  the  two  bodies,  but  writing  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  process  of  separation  between  the  priests  and  the  Levites, 
intends  to  put  them  upon  a  precise  equality;  and  that  only  at  a  later 
period  was  the  pecuniary  provision  for  the  Levites  made  inferior  to 
that  of  the  priests.  If  this  be  so,  then  Joshua  xxi.  must  be  post- 
exilic;  for  in  its  whole  arrangement  it  clearly  recognizes  the  distinc- 
tion and  the  superiority  of  the  priests.  Yet  this  gives  35  cities  to  the 
very  few  Levites  and  only  13  to  the  comparatively  numerous  priests — 


*Kuenen  {Relig.  of  Isr.  Vol.  II.  p.  203,  204)  and  his  school  undertake 
to  explain  this  disparity  of  numbers  by  the  supposition  that  the  Levites 
were  "  degraded  priests  "  of  which  he  thinks  he  finds  evidence  in  Ezek. 
xliv.  10-16.  For  the  present  point  this  is  quite  immaterial;  all  that  is 
here  required  is  admitted  by  him — the  fact  of  the  great  disparity  in  num- 
bers. But  the  supposition  itself  is  quite  gratuitous,  and  rests  upon  two 
unfounded  assumptions:  (i)  that  "the  Levites"  in  ver.  10  cannot  be 
used  xar'  i^o-(TJv  for  the  priests — a  point  to  be  spoken  of  elsewhere;  and 
(2)  that  the  "  sons  of  Zadok "  ver.  15,  is  synonymous  with  "  sons  of 
Aaron,"  which  is  not  true.  The  simple  and  natural  explanation  of  the 
passage  in  Ezekiel  is  that  the  prophet  means  to  degrade  the  priests  who 
have  been  guilty  of  idolatry.  (See  Curtiss'  The  Levitical  Priests  p. 
74-77-) 
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in  other  words  is  self-contradictory.  In  this  respect  the  bearing  of 
Ezekiel  is  plain;  it  makes  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  history  of  Joshua 
consistent  if  they  were  ancient,  but  inconsistent  and  self-contradictory 
if  Ezekiel's  vision  was  a  stage  in  the  late  differentiation  of  the  priests 
from  the  Levites. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  go  a  step  further.  It  is  agreed  on  all  sides 
that  Ezekiel  recognizes  a  distinction  between  the  priests  and  the 
Levites.  To  an  ordinary  reader  of  his  book  it  appears  that  he  makes 
this  recognition  incidentally  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  of  an  old, 
familiar,  and  established  distinction.  He  nowhere  states  that  there 
shall  be  such  a  distinction,  nor  gives  any  grounds  upon  which  it  shall 
rest,  nor  describes  who  shall  be  included  in  the  one  body  and  who  in 
the  other,  except  that  he  confines  the  priests  to  "  the  sons  of  Zadok" 
(xl.  46;  xliii.  19;  xliv.  15;  xlviii.  11),  of  which  more  will  be  said 
presently.  Certainly  this  does  not  look,  upon  the  face  of  it,  like  the 
original  institution  of  this  distinction.  But  Kuenen  {Relig.  of  Isr. 
vol.  2  p.  116)  asserts  that  at  the  time  of  Josiah's  reformation,  "all 
the  Levites,  without  exception,  were  considered  qualified  to  serve  as 
priests  of  Jahweh,"  and  that  "Ezekiel  is  the  first  to  desire  other  rules 
for  the  future;"  and  that  the  priestly  laws  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  which 
he  had  no  knowledge,  were  subsequent.  Again  he  says  (ib.  p.  153) 
"  Ezekiel,  in  uttering  his  wishes  as  to  the  future,  made  a  beginning 
of  committal  to  writing  of  the  priestly  tradition.  The  priests  in  Bab- 
ylonia went  on  in  his  footsteps.  A  first  essay  in  priestly  legis- 
lation— remains  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  Lev.  xviii-xxvi. 
— was  followed  by  others,  until  at  last  a  complete  system  arose,  con- 
tained in  an  historical  frame.  Possessed  of  this  system,  the  priestly 
exiles,  and  among  them  Ezra  in  particular,  could  consider  themselves 
entitled  and  called  upon  to  come  forward  as  teachers  in  Judea,  and 
to  put  in  practice  the  ordinances  which  hitherto  had  been  exclusively 
of  theoretical  interest  to  them. "  *  These  passages  are  cited  from 
Kuenen  simply  to  bring  distinctly  before  the  mind  the  theory  which 
has  recently  gained  acceptance  with  an  intelligent  school  of  critics; 
it  is  the  bearing  upon  this  of  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  which  we  are  to 
consider.  The  question  to  be  asked  is  whether  the  more  careful  ex- 
amination of  this  vision  bears  out  the  prima  facie  impression  produced 
by  it,  or  confirms  the  somewhat  elaborate  theory  of  Kuenen. 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  in  Ezekiel's  time  there 
already  existed  two  classes  of  persons  known  respectively  as  "  priests" 

*  He  admits  that  the  distinction  is  recognized  in  i  Kings  viii.  4,  but 
says  "  this  is  merely  in  consequence  of  a  clerical  error."  Relig.  Isr. 
vol.  II.  p.  301.) 
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and  as  "  Levites."  Whatever  may  have  been  the  ground  of  the  dis- 
tinction, and  whether  or  not  all  were  equally  entitled  to  oflfer  sacri- 
fices, Ezekiel  certainly  recognizes  the  two  classes  as  existing,  since  he 
could  not  otherwise  have  used  the  terms  without  defining  them.  The 
Levites,  of  course,  may  be  considered  already  well  known  as  the 
descendants  of  the  tribe  of  Levi;  but  why  not  the  priests  in  a  similar 
way  .-*  How  could  he  have  used  the  term  in  distinction  from  the 
Levites,  if  no  such  distinction  had  been  hitherto  known  ? 

But  further:  Ezekiel  assigns  to  the  priests  the  functions  of  offering 
the  sacrifices  and  of  eating  the  sin  offering,  while  to  the  Levites  he 
gives  the  duty  of  "ministering  in  the  sanctuary."  Of  course  the 
mere  expression  "minister"  (xliv.  ii)  might,  if  it  stood  alone,  be 
understood  of  any  sort  of  service;  but  the  whole  context  shows  it  is 
meant  of  a  service  inferior  to  the  priests,  and  the  existence  here  of  the 
same  distinctions  as  those  of  the  Mosaic  law  has  been  so  universally 
recognized  as  to  lead  some  scholars  to  argue  that  the  provisions  of  this 
law  must  have  been  derived  from  this  prophet.  It  is  found  however, 
that  precisely  the  same  distinction  appears,  and  precisely  the  same 
duties  are  assigned  respectively  to  the  priests  and  to  the  Levites  in  the 
ages  before  Ezekiel.  There  is  no  occasion  to  speak  of  the  functions 
of  the  priests  since  there  is  no  dispute  about  them;  in  regard  to  the 
Levites,  I  will  refer  only  to  a  single  passage  already  cited  by  Kuenen 
{ubi  sup.  p.  304)  as  pre-exilic,  and  of  especial  interest  because  it  is 
taken  from  Deuteronomy  (xviii.  i-8),  and  is  partly  in  the  same  words 
as  those  used  by  Ezekiel.  At  first  sight  it  appears  to  join  the  two 
classes  together,  but  on  closer  examination  is  found  to  make  a  clear 
distinction  between  them.  "The  priests  the  Levites,  all  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  shall  have  no  part  nor  inheritance  with  Israel;  they  shall  eat 
the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  and  his  inheritance"  (vs.  i). 
This  statement  has  been  thought  to  show  that  the  whole  tribe  was 
here  treated  as  a  unit,  with  no  distinction  between  its  members.  If  it 
stood  alone  it  might  be  so  regarded;  but  the  lawgiver  immediately 
goes  on  to  speak  separately  of  the  two  parts  of  the  tribe:  "And  this 
shall  be  the  priests'  due  from  the  people,  from  them  that  offer  a  sac- 
rifice," specifying  the  parts  of  the  victim  and  also  the  first  fruits;  "  for 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  him  out  of  all  thy  tribes  to  stand  to 
minister  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  him  and  his  sons  forever."  So  far 
about  the  priests.  Then  follows,  "And  if  a  Levite  come  from  any  of 
thy  gates  out  of  all  Israel,  where  he  sojourned,  and  come  with  all 
the  desire  of  his  mind  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose, 
then  he  shall  minister  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God,  as  all  his 
brethren  the  Levites  do,  which  stand  before  the  Lord.    They  shall 
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have  like  portions  to  eat,  besides  that  which  cometh  of  the  sale  of  his 
patrimony."  There  is  here  nothing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  priests, 
about  sacrifice;  but  the  Levites  appear  to  be  inferior  ministrants,  just 
as  in  the  Book  of  Numbers;  and  it  is  provided  that  any  of  the  tribe, 
wherever  he  has  before  lived,  may  come  and  join  himself  to  their 
number  and  share  in  the  provision  for  their  support,  without  regard 
to  his  private  property.  The  supposition  that  the  Levites  referred  to 
in  these  last  verses  were  also  priests,  i.  e.  entitled  to  offer  sacrifice, 
would  be  exegetically  inadmissible;  for  they  are  said  to  "come  from 
any  of  thy  gates  out  of  all  Israel,"  while  in  Josh.  xxi.  9-19  the  cities 
of  the  priests  (described  also  as  the  sons  of  Aaron)  are  confined  to  the 
tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Simeon.  Consequently  those  who 
were  to  offer  sacrifice  could  not  "come  from  any  of  thy  gates  out  of 
all  Israel."*  But  independently  of  this  fact,  the  priests  are  mentioned 
in  Deuteronomy  with  their  duties,  then  afterwards  the  Levites  sepa- 
rately with  their  duties,  which  are  not  the  same;  and  the  point  would 
require  to  be  otherwise  most  clearly  proved  before  it  could  be  admit- 
ted that  the  persons  were  the  same.  Of  course  Ezekiel's  vision, 
while  it  separates  clearly  the  priests  from  the  Levites,  yet  in  assigning 
to  each  of  them  a  compact  territory,  looks  to  an  entirely  different 
state  of  things  froni  that  contemplated  in  Numbers  or  fulfilled  in 
Joshua. 

Again:  the  expression  "  the  priests  the  Levites"  used  seven  times 
in  Deuteronomy  (xvii.  9,  18;  xviii.  i;  xxi.  5;  xxiv.  8;  xxvii.  9; 
xxxi.  9)  and  twice  in  Joshua  (iii.  3;  viii.  33)  has  been  relied  upon  as 
a  proof  that  the  two  classes  were  not  distinguished  when  these  books 
were  written.  That  this  argument  will  not  apply  to  Joshua  has 
already  appeared,  and  Curtiss  in  his  "  Levitical  Priests  "f  has  shown 
that  the  same  expression  is  used  in  the  post-exilic  books  of  Chroni- 
cles; but  our  concern  is  with  Ezekiel.  He  has  the  expression  twice 
(xlii.  19;  xliv.  15)  and  each  time  with  an  addition  which  leaves  no 
possible  doubt  of  his  meaning:  "  that  be  of  the  seed  of  Zadok"  and 
"  sons  of  Zadok."  Hence  the  same  reasoning  which  would  make  all 
Levites  into  priests  in  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  and  Chronicles,  would 
make  them  all  into  "sons  of  Zadok"  in  Ezekiel. 

But  this  leads  to  another  fact  in  the  prophet's  description  of  the 
priesthood.     As  already  said,  he  recognizes  as  the  priests  of  the  future 

*This  difficulty  might  be  avoided  by  supposing  Joshua  to  be  later  than 
Deuteronomy;  but  it  has  already  been  shown  that  this  would  only  involve 
other  and  no  less  formidable  difficulties  on  the  other  side. 

f"  The  Levitical  Priests,  a  contribution  to  the  criticism  of  the  Penta- 
teuch." By  S.  J.  Curtiss,  jr.,  Ph.  D.  with  a  preface  by  Franz  Delitzsch, 
Edinburgh  and  L^pzig,  1877. 
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only  "the  sons  of  Zadok  (xl.  46;  xliii.  19;  xliv.  15;  xlviii.  11). 
Kuenen  indeed  seems  to  assume  {ubi  sup.  p.  116)  that  "sons  of 
Zadok"  and  "sons  of  Aaron"  are  synonymous  terms;  it  needs  no 
argument  to  show  that  they  are  really  very  different.  By  universal 
agreement,  the  priesthood  was  not  of  old  restricted  to  the  "sons  of 
Zadok,"  and  it  may  be  added,  I  suppose  by  the  same  universal 
agreement,  it  was  not  so  restricted  afterwards.  The  return  of  other 
priests  is  mentioned  by  Ezra  (ii.  36-39)  and  Nehemiah  (vii.  39-42), 
and  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  ever  been  any  question  that  priests 
of  other  families  served  in  the  temple  in  later  ages.  Here  then  the 
prophet  is  found,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  to  be  at  variance  alike 
with  the  earlier  and  the  later  practice  and  with  the  Mosaic  law,  instead 
of  constituting  a  link  between  them.  If  it  be  alleged  that  he  pro- 
posed to  restrict  the  priesthood  to  the  family  of  Zadok,  but  that  this 
was  found  impracticable  and  his  successors  carried  out  his  plan  as 
far  as  they  could,  by  restricting  it  to  the  wider  family  of  Aaron,  it  may 
well  be  asked,  where  is  the  proof  of  this  .?  Where  is  the  thought  or 
suggestion  anywhere  outside  of  Ezekiel  that  such  a  narrower  restric- 
tion was  ever  desired  or  attempted  .'*  If  we  look  upon  the  prophet's 
description  as  ideal,  the  whole  matter  is  plain  enough.  "The  sons 
of  Zadok,"  in  view  of  the  facts  of  history,  are  the  faithful  priests,  and 
only  such  would  Ezekiel  have  to  minister;  but  as  a  scheme  for  a 
change  in  the  actual  and  literal  priesthood,  the  whole  matter  is  inex- 
plicable. 

Another  point  in  which  Ezekiel  differs  from  the  Mosaic  ritual  is  in 
regard  to  the  persons  who  were  to  slay  the  ordinary  sacrificial  victims. 
According  to  Lev.  i.  5,  11;  iii.  2,  8,  ly,  iv.  4  (cf.  15),  24,  29,  33, 
the  victim  was  to  be  killed  by  the  one  who  made  the  offering,  and 
according  to  Ex.  xii.  6,  the  same  rule  was  to  be  observed  with  regard 
to  the  Passover.  This  was  apparently  the  custom  in  all  ages.  The 
language  of  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  9.  §  i),  although  not  very  clear, 
favors  this  supposition,  and  the  record  in  2  Chron.  xxix.  20,  ss.,  34; 
xxx.  17  seems  decisive.  In  this  post-exilic  book,  in  the  account  of 
the  purification  of  the  sanctuary  under  Hezekiah,  the  exceptional 
sacrifices  of  the  purification  are  said  to  be  slain  by  the  priests,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Levites  in  flaying  the  victims  is  expressly  excused  on 
account  of  the  insufficiency  in  the  number  of  the  priests,  while  at  the 
subsequent  Passover  it  is  said  "the  Levites  had  the  charge  of  the 
killing  the  Passovers  for  everyone  that  was  not  clean."  These  excuses 
for  these  acts  imply  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Chronicler,  it  was  still  the 
custom  for  the  people  to  kill  their  own  sacrifices  and  for  the  priests  to 
flay  them.     The  Levitical  law  and  the  post-exilic  custom  (as  well  as 
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the  pre-exilic)  here  agree  as  usual;  but  Ezekiel  is  quite  apart  from 
them  and  provides  (xliv.  ii)  that  the  Levi tes  "shall  slay  the  burnt 
offering  and  the  sacrifice  for  the  people."  Here  again  he  is  not  at  all 
in  the  line  of  a  developing  system.  It  may  be  added  incidentally  that 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  shows  what  would  have  been  the  actual 
progress  of  development  if  it  had  existed  in  these  matters  in  Israel; 
for,  by  changing  the  number  of  the  pronouns  and  verbs  in  Leviticus, 
it  makes  the  priests  the  slayers  of  the  victims  in  all  cases. 

It  has  often  been  noticed  that  the  office  of  high-priest  is  ignored  in 
this  vision,  and  an  argument  has  been  based  on  this  fact  to  show  that 
the  writings  of  Ezekiel  mark  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
Jewish  hierarchy,  when  the  precedence  of  the  high-priest  had  not  yet 
been  established.  The  fundamental  statement  itself  is  not  strictly 
true,  and  it  will  appear  presently  that  the  prophet,  in  several  different 
ways,  incidentally  recognizes  the  existence  of  the  high-priest  and  of 
some  of  the  principal  laws  in  relation  to  him.  But  the  high-priest 
fills  a  prominent  and  important  place  in  the  Mosaic  legislation,  and 
if  it  could  be  shown  on  the  one  hand  that  there  was  no  high-priest 
before  the  captivity,  and  on  the  other,  that  Ezekiel  knew  of  none,  it 
would  certainly  create  a  presumption  that  the  laws  of  the  priesthood 
might  be  of  later  origin.  But  the  facts  are  so  precisely  opposite,  that 
the  maintenance  of  such  propositions  seems  very  strange.  It  may  be 
well  to  refer  again  to  Kuenen,  as  a  fair  exponent  of  this  school  of 
critics,  to  show  that  the  non-existence  of  the  high-priesthood  before 
the  captivity  is  distinctly  maintained  by  them.  He  admits,  indeed, 
"that  one  of  the  high-priests,  who  bore  the  title  of  Kohen  hagadbl 
['the  high-priest']  or  Kohin  rbsch  ['the  head-priest'],  at  any  rate 
from  the  days  of  Jehoash,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Jerusalem  priests," 
but  he  associates  him  in  honor  and  rank  only  with  the  three  "  door- 
keepers," and  tells  us  that  the  various  passages  cited  "teach  us  that 
one  of  the  priests  superintended  the  temple,  or,  in  other  words,  kept 
order  there,  in  which  duty  he  was  of  course  assisted  by  others";  and 
that  "it  follows,  from  2  Kings  xi.  18;  xii.  12;  Jer.  xxix.  26,  that 
this  post  was  instituted  by  Jehoiada,  the  contemporary  of  King 
Jehoash"  {Relig.  of  Isr.  vol.  II.  p.  304).  Again  he  marks  emphat- 
ically, as  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  late  origin  of  the  high-priesthood, 
that  "the  distinction  between  the  duties  of  the  priests  and  the  high- 
priest,  Lev.  xxi.  1-9  and  verses  10-15,  does  not  occur  at  all  in 
Ezekiel"  {ib.  p.  190).  And  still  again  {ib.  p.  214),  he  represents  that, 
even  in  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  duties  and  authority  of 
the  high-priest  were  still  in  a  vague  and  unsettled  condition. 

The  point  here  to  be  determined  is  whether  we  have  evidence  of 
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the  existence  before  the  captivity  of  a  high-priesthood  as  an  import- 
ant, regular  office,  transmitted  by  inheritance,  and  forming  one  of  the 
fundamental  features  of  the  Israelitish  polity.  Of  course,  we  could 
not  expect  to  find  in  such  histories  as  have  been  preserved  other  than 
meagre  and  incidental  allusions  to  the  details  of  the  high-priest's 
duties,  his  dress,  and  such  matters.  Such  allusions  do  occur,  as  in 
the  case  of  Ahimelech  at  the  time  of  David's  flight  (i  Sam.  xxi.  1-9). 
and  of  the  ephod  of  Abiathar  (i  Sam.  xxiii.  6,  9 — observe  that  in 
ver.  9  it  is  ""'DNH  with  the  definite  article),  in  connection  with  David's 

enquiry  of  the  Lord.  (Comp.  also  the  charge  against  Ahimelech 
that  he  "enquired  of  the  Lord"  for  David,  i  Sam.  xxii.  10,  15). 
But  the  question  is  not  about  these  matters  of  detail;  the  main  point 
is,  that  in  Israel  the  priestly  order  had,  and  almost  of  necessity  must 
have  had,  especially  in  the  times  before  the  monarchy,  an  authorita- 
tive and  real  head,  as  was  the  case  with  other  nations  of  antiquity. 
Even  the  exception  here  proves  the  rule,  and  we  find  that  temporarily, 
in  one  anomalous  period  of  the  history,  during  the  reign  of  David, 
there  were  two  heads  or  high-priests,  Zadok  and  Abiathar.  The 
latter,  after  the  slaughter  of  his  father  and  kinsman  by  Saul,  had  fled 
to  David  in  his  outlawry  and  had  become,  as  he  was  entitled  to 
become  by  inheritance,  his  high-priest.  Meantime  the  office  could 
not  be  left  in  abeyance  under  the  regular  government,  and  when 
David  ascended  the  throne  he  found  the  high-priesthood  occupied  by 
Zadok.  He  did  not  presume  to  displace  him,  and  neither  would  he 
displace  the  faithful  sharer  of  his  own  adversity;  so  it  came  about  that 
both  were  recognized.  This  anomalous  state  of  things  was  the  more 
tolerable  because  at  the  same  lime,  according  to  the  history,  the  ark 
and  the  tabernacle  were  separated,  while  the  duties  of  the  high  priest 
were  connected  with  both  of  them.  The  high  priest,  or  during  the 
period  just  mentioned,  the  two  high  priests,  are  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages  which  are  expressly  cited  by  Kuenen  {Relig.  of  Isr. 
Note  n.  on  ch.  viii.  Vol.  II.,  p.  304)  as  pre-exilic:  2  Sam.  viii.  17; 
XX.  25;  I  Ki.  iv.  4;  ii.  22,  26,  27;  2  Ki.  xii.  10;  xxii.  4,  8;  xxiii.  4; 
XXV.  18;  Jer.  XX.  i.  It  is  well  known  how  greatly  this  list  might  be 
extended,  and  also  how  often  the  high,  priest  is  mentioned  in  the 
books  of  Joshua  and  i  Samuel,  the  names  of  Eleazar,  Phinehas,  Eli 
or  Ahiah,  being  often  given  in  connection  with  the  office,  besides 
those  of  Ahimelech,  Abiathar,  Zadok,  and  Ahitub.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  any  single  fact  in  the  whole  compass  of  Israelitish  his- 
tory in  itself  more  probable  or  more  abundantly  attested  than  the 
existence  of  the  office  of  a  real  high  priest,  an  important  functionary 
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in  the  kingdom,  the  counsellor  of  the  rulers,  and  whose  especial 
office  it  was  to  " enquire  of  the  Lord"  and  communicate  His  com- 
mands at  important  national  emergencies.  There  is  also  perfectly 
clear  and  ample  evidence  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  same 
office  after  the  captivity.  Jeremiah  (lii.  24-27)  and  the  author  of  the 
second  book  of  Kings  (xxv.  18-21)  give  the  name  of  the  person  who 
held  the  office  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Seraiah, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  while  Ezra  (ii.  2;  iii.  2, 
8,  9;  iv.  3;  V.  2;  X.  18)  and  Nehemiah  (vii,  7;  xii.  i,  7,  10,  26) 
unite  with  Haggai  (i.  i,  12,  14;  ii.,  2,  4)  and  Zechariah  (iii.  i,  3, 
6,  8,  9;  vi.  11)  in  mentioning  Joshua,  or  Jeshua,  the  son  of  Josedeck, 
as  the  high  priest  of  the  restoration.  But  Ezekiel's  vision,  it  is  said, 
recognizes  no  such  office,  and  as  will  be  seen  presently,  intentionally 
excludes  it.  Once  more  then,  this  vision  not  only  gives  no  coun- 
tenance, but  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  theory,  that  Ezekiel  origi- 
nated or  was  a  direct  link  in  the  development  of  the  priesthood  from 
an  earlier  to  a  later  differing  form. 

There  is  however,  one  curious  point  incidentally  occurring  in  the 
vision  which  shows  that  Ezekiel  was  familiar  with  the  office  of  high 
priest.  In  the  various  measurements  of  the  temple  and  all  its  details 
given  in  chaps,  xli.,  xlii.,  the  prophet  everywhere  accompanies  the 
measuring  angel  until  he  comes  to  the  holy  of  holies.  There  the 
angel  enters  alone,  as  is  shown  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  language 
(xli.  3).  This  certainly  has  the  appearance  of  a  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  Ezekiel,  the  priest,  that  he  might  not  enter  there,  and  (since 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  part  of  the  temple  was  riot  to  be 
entered  at  all)  an  allusion  to  that  provision  of  the  law  by  which 
entrance  into  the  holy  of  holies  was  forbidden  to  all,  save  to  the  high 
priest  only  on  the  great  day  of  atonement.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  explanation,  and  if  this  be  the  true  one,  it  shows  that  not  only 
the  high  priest,  but  the  principal  Mosaic  law  in  regard  to  him  and 
also  the  day  of  atonement  was  known  to  the  prophet. 

That  the  omission  of  the  high  priest  from  this  vision  is  not  acci- 
dental but  intentional  is  shown  by  the  laws  of  the  priesthood  here  set 
forth.  These  laws  treat  the  priesthood  as  a  single  body  without  dis- 
tinction and,  considered  only  in  themselves,  admit  of  either  of  two 
interpretations:  (i)  on  the  development  hypothesis,  that  they  are 
original  and  general  laws  which  were  subsequently  differentiated  into 
the  special  stricter  ones  for  the  high  priest,  and  the  less  strict  for  his 
brethren;  or  (2)  that  the  specific  laws  were  actually  older  than  Ezekiel, 
but  when  he  omitted  the  high  priest  from  his  scheme,  he  com- 
bined  them   into  a   certain   mean  between   the  two*     The  choice 
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between  these  two  hypotheses  is  at  once  determined  in  favor  of  the 
latter  if,  as  has  already  been  shown,  there  was  a  real  high  priest  in  the 
previous  ages.  All  reasonable  ground  of  argument  from  these  laws 
in  favor  of  the  development  hypothesis  is  thus  taken  away;  and  not 
only  so,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  vision  that  Ezekiel  knew  of  those 
stricter  laws  in  regard  to  the  high  priest  which  did  not  apply  to  the 
priesthood  in  general.  Besides  the  allusion  already  mentioned,  the 
peculiarity  of  the  prophet's  laws  appears  especially  in  two  points  :  in 
regard  to  marriage,  and  in  regard  to  mourning.  For  the  former, 
the  Levitical  law  allowed  the  marriage  of  the  ordinary  priest  to  any 
but  a  profane  or  divorced  woman,  laying  no  restriction  upon  the 
marriage  with  a  widow  (Lev.  xxi.  7);  but  it  restricted  the  high  priest 
to  marriage  with  "a  virgin  of  his  own  people"  (Jb.  14).  Ezekiel 
makes  a  general  compromise  law  for  all,  allowing  marriage  with  a 
widow  in  case  her  former  husband  had  been  a  priest  (xliv.  22).  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  mourning.  Ezekiel  in  general  repeats  literally 
the  law  of  Lev.  xxi.  1-3,  11-14,  but  while  there  is  there  a  distinction 
between  the  high-priest  and  the  ordinar)'  priest,  here  there  is  one 
intermediate  regulation.  In  Leviticus  the  ordinary  priest  might  be 
" defiled  for  the  dead"  "  for  his  kin  that  is  near  unto  him,"  while 
this  is  in  all  cases  whatever  forbidden  to  the  high-priest;  in  Ezekiel 
(xliv.  25-27)  such  defilement  for  the  dead  that  "  is  near  of  kin  "  is 
allowed  to  all,  but  must  be  followed  not  only  by  the  ordinary  cleansing 
after  contact  with  a  dead  body  (see  Num.  xix.  11-17),  but  also  by  a 
second  special  period  of  seven  days  closed  by  a  sin  offering  before  the 
priest  again  enters  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  is  here  not  only  allusion  to  the  laws  of  Leviticus,  but  also 
to  a  cleansing,  apparently  that  prescribed  in  Numbers. 

The  regulations  for  the  priests'  dress  (xliv.  17-19)  require  no 
especial  notice.  They  are  \'txy  brief;  and  as  far  as  they  go,  are  a  simple 
reproduction  of  the  provisions  of  Lev.  xxviii.  They  have  altogether 
the  air  of  presupposing  a  knowledge  of  that  law  and  specifying  only  a 
few  particulars  to  recall  the  whole.  As  far  as  any  inference  is  to  be 
drawn  from  them,  it  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  recognition  of  the 
detailed  precepts  of  Leviticus  as  already  familiar. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  feasts  and  sacrifices  and  under  this  gen- 
eral head  two  points  are  to  be  considered:  ist,  the  changes  in  the 
ritual  of  the  particular  feasts  and  sacrifices,  and  2d,  the  changes  in 
the  cycle  of  the  feasts  themselves.  Under  the  former  head  the  change 
which,  if  literally  carried  out,  would  have  been  the  most  striking  one 
to  the  Israelite  because  most  constantly  before  his  mind,  was  that  in 
the  daily  burnt  offering.     Ezekiel  requires  that  there  shall  be  a  burnt 
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offering  every  morning;  he  says  nothing  whatever  of  an  evening  sac- 
rifice and  his  language  is  justly  thought  to  exclude  the  idea  of  one 
(xlvi.  13-15).  The  Mosaic  law  commanded  that  there  should  be  a 
burnt  offering  both  morning  and  evening  (Ex.  xxix.  38,  39;  Num. 
xxviii.  3,  4;  cf.  also  Lev.  vi.  8,  9).  Is  this  an  enlargement  of,  and 
therefore  later  than  Ezekiel's  prescription  ?  Of  course  this  will  depend 
upon  whether  there  is  evidence  of  the  custom  of  evening  sacrifice 
before  the  time  of  the  exile.  There  are  two  passages  which,  as  they 
stand  in  our  version,  are  clear  and  decisive  upon  this  point.  In  i 
Ki.  xviii.  36  it  is  said  in  connection  with  the  controversy  between 
Elijah  and  the  prophets  of  Baal  on  Mt.  Carmel,  "  It  came  to  pass  at 
the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  that  Elijah"  &c. 
Here  this  is  evidently  regarded  as  so  fixed  a  custom  as  to  suffice  in 
itself  to  make  the  hour.  Again,  in  2  Ki.  xvi.  15,  when  Ahaz  had 
introduced  his  own  idolatrous  altar  and  yet  wished  the  legal  sacri- 
fices to  go  on  as  usual,  he  "commanded  Urijah  the  priest,  saying, 
upon  the  great  altar  burn  the  morning  burnt  offering,  and  the  evening 
meat  offering "  &c.  Either  of  these  passages,  much  more  both  of 
them,  would  be  entirely  decisive  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  word 
used  for  the  evening  sacrifice  in  both  cases  is  plTOa  and  it  is  urged  that 

this  means  an  unbloody  sacrifice.  After  the  restoration  also,  when 
Ezra  on  one  occasion  "sat  astonied  until  the  evening  sacrifice"  (Ezra 
ix.  4)  the  word  is  the  same.  It  is  therefore  suggested  by  some  in- 
terpreters that  before  and  after  the  exile,  as  far  as  the  time  of  Ezra,  the 
custom  may  have  been  to  offer  a  burnt  offering  in  the  morning  and 
an  unbloody  oblation  in  the  evening;  and  this  interpretation  is 
thought  to  be  confirmed  by  Ps.  cxli.  2,  "  Let  my  prayer  be  set  before 
thee  as  incense,  and  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  as  the  evening  nruD-" 

From  this  it  is  argued  that  the  Mosaic  law,  being  at  variance  with  this 
custom,  and  also  with  Ezekiel,  must  be  of  later  origin;  but  if  so,  it 
must  be  also  later  than  the  book  of  Daniel,  (which  these  critics  place 
at  165  B.  C.)  for  he  also  describes  the  hour  of  evening  sacrifice  as 
"  the  time  of  the  evening  nrOlS "    (ix.    21).      As    far   as  Ezekiel  is 

concerned,  this  argument  is  seen,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  to  have 
no  force;  for  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  account  for  his  omission  of  a  reg- 
ular evening  oblation  as  of  a  burnt  offering.  But  the  matter  cannot 
be  left  here,  for  the  whole  interpretation  is  wrong.  The  technical 
meaning  of  nn^ti  as  an  unbloody  oblation  belongs  to  the  Levitical 

law,  and  if  this  law  be  of  later  origin,  as  is  claimed  by  some  critics, 
this  sense  cannot  be  carried  back  to  an  earlier  time.     Besides,  this 
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oblation  was  never  offered  alone  except  in  certain  peculiar  cases  which 
do  not  bear  upon  the  question;*  it  was  always  an  accompaniment  of 
the  bloody  sacrifice.  If,  therefore,  it  could  be  proved — which  it  can- 
not— that  in  i  and  2  Kings  and  Ezra  the  unbloody  oblation  was 
meant,  it  would  yet  remain  that  the  mention  of  it  implies  and 
involves  also  the  animal  sacrifice.  But  the  sense  of  the  word  outside 
of  the  technical  language  of  the  law  is  very  general,  being  applied  to 
an  ordinary  present  (Gen.  xxxii.  13  [14],  18  [19],  20  [21],  21  [22]; 
xxxiii.  10;  xliii.  11,  and  frequently),  or  to  tribute  (Judg.  iii.  15-18, 
and  frequently);  and  when  this  is  a  present  to  God,  or  sacrifice,  it  is 
applied  indifferently  to  the  unbloody  or  to  the  animal  sacrifice. 
Thus  it  is  used  of  the  animal  sacrifice  of  Abel  as  well  as  of  the 
unbloody  offering  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  3-5);  in  i  Sam.  ii.  29  it  is  clearly 
meant  to  include  all  sacrifices,  but  with  especial  reference  to  those  of 
animals;  in  i  Sam.  iii.  14  it  is  used  with  n^T  of  a  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice; in  Mai.  i.  13  it  clearly  refers  to  an  animal  sacrifice,  since  the 
"torn,  and  the  lame,  and  the  sick"  are  mentioned.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
general  word  for  sacrifice  of  any  kind,  and  while,  following  the 
technical  language  of  the  law,  it  is  often  used  specifically,  and  applied 
to  the  unbloody,  as  distinguished  from  the  animal  sacrifice,  yet  it  is 
also  used  of  sacrifice  in  general  in  such  a  way  that  it  must  be  sup- 
posed to  include  the  animal  sacrifice  (see  i  Sam.  ii.  17;  xxvi.  19; 
I  Chr.  xvi.  29;  Ps.  xcvi,  8;  Zeph.  iii.  10;  Mai.  i.  10;  ii.  12,  13; 
iii.  3,  4).  There  is  therefore  no  ground  for  the  theory  that  the  e%e- 
ning  nriwQ  of  1   Kings  xviii.  29;  2  Kings  xvi.  15;  and  Ezra  ix.  4, 

refers  to  an  unbloody  offering.  In  fact,  the  argument  would  prove 
too  much;  for  the  same  expression  is  used  also  of  the  morning  sacri- 
fice in  2  Kings  iii.  20,  "it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning,  when  the 
nrijQ  was  offered."     It  remains,  therefore,  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 

Ezekiel's  provisions  stand  quite  apart  from  the  law  and  the  custom, 
and  give  no  indication  of  being  a  step  in  the  development  of  a  cultus. 


*The  only  certain  exception  is  the  offering  of  jealousy  (Num.  v.  15-26). 
In  addition,  the  unbloody  oblation  was  allowed  (Lev.  ii.  1-9;  vii.  9,  10) 
as  a  voluntary  offering,  although  this  was  probably  in  connection  with 
the  other  sacrifices.  Also  it  was  a  special  offering  of  Aaron  and  his 
sons  "  in  the  day  of  their  consecration  "  (Lev.  vi.  20-23  [13-16])  in  con- 
nection with  their  other  offerings.  Further,  an  offering  of  the  first 
fruits  of  vegetable  products  was  allowed  (Lev.  ii.  12-16;  vi.  14-18  [7,  81), 
but  in  so  far  as  this  was  "the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest"  it  was  to  be 
accompanied  with  a  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering  (Lev.  xxiii.  10-12,  17,  18). 
The  sin  offering  of  fine  flour  of  the  very  poor  (Lev.  v.  20-13)  is  expressly 
distinguished  from  the  nrijQ* 
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We  regard  these  divergences,  on  the  contrarj',  as  intentional  and 
designed  to  show  the  people,  familiar  with  the  Mosaic  law,  that  his 
vision  was  to  be  understood  ideally  and  not  literally. 

There  is  another  point  in  connection  with  this  daily  offering. 
According  to  the  law  (Num.  xxviii.  3-5)  with  each  of  the  lambs, 
morning  and  evening,  a  meat  and  drink  offering  was  to  be  made  of 
i-io  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  ^  of  a  hin  of  oil,  and  }^  of  ahin  of  strong 
wine.  As  Ezekiel  speaks  of  but  one  offering  he  increases  the  accom- 
panying meat  offering  to  1-6  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  and  to  y^  of  ahin 
of  oil.  This  is  the  same  sort  of  change  as  in  the  case  of  the  priests' 
marriage  and  mourning:  the  omitted  provision  is  compensated  for  by 
an  increase  in  what  remains.  And  in  this  case  also,  the  omitted 
provision  having  been  certainly  customary  before  the  time  of  Ezekiel, 
this  compensation  has  a  manifest  reference  to  the  familiar,  and  there- 
fore previously  existing  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

An  objection  may  be  here  interposed  that  the  non-observance  of 
the  detail  of  Ezekiel's  ritual  in  the  subsequent  ages  is  no  more  sur- 
prising than  the  corresponding  non-observance  of  many  particulars  in 
the  detail  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  which  is  very  evident  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges  and  the  early  monarchy.  There  is  really  no  parallel  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  The  times  of  the  Judges  and  of  the  early 
monarchy  were  a  period  of  disorder  and  anarchy,  in  which  the  gen- 
eral confusion  of  society  forbids  the  inference  that  such  laws  did  not 
exist;  but  the  times  after  Ezekiel  were  times  of  over-scrupulous  and 
even  superstitious  observance  of  the  minutest  details  of  ritual,  when 
it  is  inconceivable  that  his  scheme  should  have  been  neglected  through 
mere  inadvertence  and  carelessness. 

The  ritual  of  the  great  feasts  is  considerably  changed.  Pentecost 
and  the  Day  of  Atonement  are  entirely  omitted.  In  regard  to  the 
comparative  value  of  these  omissions  in  the  historical  books  and  in 
Ezekiel,  the  same  thing  is  to  be  said  as  before:  the  omission  in  the 
former  may  have  been  merely  accidental,  and  proves  nothing;  in 
Ezekiel  it  must  have  been  intentional.  It  will  appear  presently, 
however,  that  while  omitting  the  Day  of  Atonement  from  his  scheme, 
he  does  probably  allude  to  it  in  a  way  that  shows  familiarity  with  its 
observance.  There  remain  to  be  considered  the  Passover,  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  the  "New  Moons." 

The  Passover,  according  to  Ezek.  xlv.  21-23,  is  to  be  kept  at  the 
same  time  and  for  the  same  number  of  days,  as  in  the  Mosaic  law, 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Paschal  lamb  itself;  the  sin-offering 
by  the  Mosaic  law  (Num.  xxviii.  17,  22)  was  to  be  a  he-goat  for  each 
day,  here  (vs.  23)  a  bullock  for  the  first  day  and  a  he-goat  for  each  of 
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the  Other  days;  the  burnt  offering  for  each  day  by  the  law  was  to  be 
two  bullocks,  a  ram  and  seven  yearling  lambs,  here  seven  bullocks 
and  seven  rams;  the  meat  offering  by  the  law  was  to  be  3-10  of  a 
ephah  of  meal  mixed  with  oil  for  each  bullock,  2-10  for  each  ram, 
and  i-ro  for  each  lamb,  or  in  all  1%  ephahs  daily — here  a  whole 
ephah  for  each  victim,  or  in  all  14  ephahs  daily  and  as  many  bins  of 
oil  (vs.  24).  The  offerings  in  Ezekiel  therefore  are  richer  than  those 
required  by  the  law.  The  same  thing  is  to  be  said  of  the  special  sac- 
rifices for  the  Sabbaths.  According  to  the  law  (Num.  xxviii.  9) 
these  were  to  be  marked  by  two  lambs  for  burnt  offerings,  each  with 
the  usual  meat  and  drink  offering;  but  according  to  this  vision 
(xlvi.  4-5)  the  Sabbath  burnt  offering  was  to  be  six  lambs  and  a  ram, 
with  an  ephah  for  a  meat  offering  with  the  ram,  and  that  for  the 
lambs  dependent  upon  the  ability  and  generosity  of  the  prince,  and 
in  all  cases  a  hin  of  oil  to  each  ephah.  (Nothing  is  said  of  the  drink 
offering.)  It  is  difficult  to  assign  reasons  for  these  details.  They 
plainly  do  not  agree  with  the  Mosaic  law,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  custom  of  later  ages  was  founded  upon  that  law.  We  have  no 
data  in  history  before  the  exile  to  determine  the  custom  in  these 
details  one  way  or  the  other;  but  the  presumption  is  that  here  as  else- 
where the  prophet  has  intentionally  varied  from  the  known  law  and 
custom  in  order  to  mark  the  ideal  character  of  his  vision.  Certainly 
this  is  no  beginning  or  early  stage  in  a  developing  cultus;  for  other- 
wise, in  these  details,  which  could  as  well  be  arranged  one  way  as 
another,  the  authority  of  the  prophet  would  have  been  followed;  but 
there  never  was  any  attempt  even,  so  far  as  historw  shows,  to  realize 
his  ideal. 

The  feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  has  no  name  given  to  it  in  Ezekiel, 
but  is  simply  a  feast  of  seven  days  in  the  seventh  month  (xlv.  25),  is 
greatly  simplified.  Here  the  sacrifices  are  to  be  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Passover, — an  entire  change  from  the  elaborate  ritual  of  the 
Mosaic  law  (Num.  xxix.  12-24) — with,  on  the  whole,  a  great  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  victims  and  an  omission  of  the  extra  eighth 
day  added  to  the  feast  in  Lev.  (xxiii.  36,  39)  and  Num.  (xxix.  35), 
and  which  in  the  law  was  expressly  characterized  as  an  addition, — 
sometimes  included  and  sometimes  not  in  the  mention  of  the  feast. 
In  regard  to  these  changes  the  same  remarks  are  to  be  made  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Passover,  with  only  this  addition,  that  it  appears  from 
both  I  Kings  viii.  65,  66  and  2  Chron.  vii.  8-10  that  this  eighth  day 
was  always  looked  upon  in  the  same  way^as  a  part,  and  yet  not  a 
part,  of  the  feast.       Solomon  keeps  the  feast  to  that  day  inclusive, 
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and  then  he  makes  a  solemn  assembly,  and  yet  on  that  day  dismisses 
the  people  to  their  homes.* 

In  regard  to  the  New  Moons,  or  the  first  day  of  every  month,  the 
Mosaic  law  prescribes  (in  addition  to  the  burnt  and  meat  offerings) 
a  he-goat  for  a  sin  offering  (Num.  xxviii.  15").  In  Ezekiel's  scheme 
of  the  feasts,  these  new  moons  are  entirely  omitted,  except  for  the 
first  month,  though  afterwards  incidentally  alluded  to.  The  Mosaic 
law  also  provided  on  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month  for  a  day  of 
atonement,  with  special  and  very  peculiar  sacrifices  (Lev.  xvi. ).  All 
this  is  condensed,  as  it  were,  in  this  vision,  into  two  sacrifices,  each 
of  a  young  bullock,  one  upon  the  first  and  one  upon  the  seventh  day 
of  the  first  month,  with  particulars  in  regard  to  them  (to  be  men- 
tioned presently)  which  seem  to  refer  to  the  day  of  Atonement.  Now, 
it  is  certain  from  the  history  of  David  (i  Sam.  xx.  5,  18,  24)  and 
from  other  historical  records  (2  Kings  iv.  23;  i  Chron.  xxiii.  31;  2 
Chron.  ii.  4;  viii.  13;  xxxi.  3),  as  well  as  from  allusions  in  the  pre- 
exilic  prophets  (Isa.  i.  13,  14;  [ixvi.  23;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  3];  Hos.  ii.  11; 
Amos  viii.  5)  that  the  new  moons  were  kept  as  sacred  feasts  in  the 
ages  before  the  exile,  as  it  is  known  that  they  were  also  afterwards 
(Ezra  iii.  5;  Neh.  x.  33).  The  omission  of  these  new  moons  from 
this  description  of  the  feasts  is  particularly  instructive,  because  Ezekiel 
himself,  in  other  parts  of  the  vision  (xliv.  17;  xlvi.  3),  incidentally, 
but  repeatedly,  mentions  the  "new  moons"  (in  the  plural)  as 
days  to  be  sanctified  by  special  sacrifices,  and  requires  the  prince  to 
provide  the  same  offerings  for  them  as  for  the  Sabbath  (xlvi.  6).f 
He  thus  shows  that  he  was  familiar  with  them  and  expects  them  to 
be  continued,  but  in  this  setting  forth  of  the  cycle  of  the  feasts  he 
does  not  mention  them.  This  cannot  be  taken  then  for  a  part  of  the 
development  of  a  priestly  law. 

He  differs  from  the  Mosaic  law  also  in  the  ritual  of  the  blood  of 
these  sacifices  on  the  first  and  seventh  days  of  the  first  month.  The 
Levitical  law  gives  no  directions  for  the  blood  of  the  offerings  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  doubtless  because  it  followed  the  ordinary 
rule  and  was  simply  sprinkled  on  the  side  of  the  altar;  but  it  required 

*  The  inconsistency  which  Kuenen  {Relig.  of  Isr.  Note  II.  on  chap, 
viii.  vol.  ii.  p.  296,  7)  thinks  he  finds  between  the  passages  above  cited  is 
wholly  imaginary.  Solomon  observed  seven  days  for  the  dedication  of 
the  altar  in  imitation  of  Lev.  viii.-x.,  and  then  kept  the  feast  for  seven 
days  after  the  altar  had  been  consecrated.  Hence  i  Kings  viii.  65  speaks 
of  "seven  days  and  seven  days,  even  for  fourteen  days,"  and  then  of  the 
following  "  eighth  day";  while  2  Chron.  viii. 9  explains  more  fully  "they 
kept  the  dedication  of  the  altar  seven  days  and  the  feast  seven  days." 

fThe  word  is,  in  this  last  case,  in  the  singular,  as  is  also  the  Sabbath; 
but  both  are  evidently  used  collectively. 
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the  blood  on  the  day  of  Atonement  to  be  brought  within  the 
Holy  of  Holies  and  sprinkled  before  and  upon  the  mercy  seat. 
Ezekiel  again  compromises  and  directs  that  the  blood  of  the  sin 
offering  on  the  first  and  seventh  days  of  the  first  month  shall  be  put 
"upon  the  posts  of  the  house,  and  upon  the  four  corners  of  the  settle 
of  the  altar,  and  upon  the  posts  of  the  gate  of  the  inner  court." 
There  may  be  here  a  reminiscence  of  the  day  of  Atonement, 
but  nothing  like  a  generic  law  which  could  have  been  specialized  into 
the  particular  observances  of  the  Mosaic  law.  It  is  rather  a  purely 
ideal  ritual,  which  nobody  ever  thought  of  reducing  to  practice. 
There  is  no  such  congruity  between  it  and  the  Leviiical  regulations 
as  a  development  hypothesis  would  require. 

We  may  now  consider,  in  a  few  words,  the  general  cycle  of  the 
feasts.  As  is  well  known,  the  Mosaic  law  prescribes  three  great  feasts, 
that  of  the  Passover  for  seven  days,  preceded  by  the  putting  away  of 
leaven  and  the  killing  of  the  Paschal  lamb;  that  of  "weeks"  or 
Pentecost,  lasting  only  one  day;  and  that  of  Tabernacles,  lasting 
seven  days,  and  with  an  eighth  special  day  added;  these  three  great 
annual  festivals  are  all  expressly  recognized  in  Deuteronomy  (xvi, 
1-16),  which  is  held  by  all  to  be  pre-exilic.  Besides  these,  the  first 
day  of  every  month,  the  weekly  Sabbath,  and  the  day  of  atonement 
were  to  be  kept  holy  and  marked  by  special  sacrifices.  The  observ- 
ance of  nearly  all  of  these  is  recognized  in  the  historic  and  the  older 
prophetical  books.  The  cycle  of  Ezekiel's  vision  is  very  different. 
He  omits  the  feast  of  weeks,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the  new 
moons  (except  that  of  the  first  month,)  and  inserts  a  new  feast  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  same  month.  This  last,  in  connection  with  that 
on  the  first  day  of  that  month,  he  seems  to  intend  as  a  compensation 
for  the  missing  Day  of  Atonement;  for  he  describes  the  sacrifices  of 
the  two  (xlv.  20)  as  "for  every  one  that  errelh,  and  for  him  that  is 
simple:  so  shall  ye  reconcile  the  house."  If  this  interpretation  is 
correct,  we  have  here  an  incidental  recognition  of  the  older  observ- 
ance of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  although  it  is  not  mentioned.  But 
however  this  may  be,  Ezekiel's  cycle  of  feasts  accords  neither  with 
what  went  before  nor  with  what  followed  after  him.  Yet,  as  already 
said,  it  is  plain  from  his  incidental  allusions  to  the  New  INIoons  that, 
in  this  point  at  least,  he  knew  of  the  old  order,  and  expected  it  to  go 
on;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  sacrifices  prescribed  for  the  New 
Moons  (xlvi.  3-6)  are  not  the  same  as  the  special  sacrifices  of  the  first 
month  (xliv.  18-20).  Those  were  to  be  in  each  case  "a  young  bul- 
lock'  for  a  sin  offering;  these,  six  lambs  and  a  ram  for  a  burnt  offer- 
ing (xlvi.  4),     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  intend  this  vision 
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to  form  the  basis  of  an  actual  cullus;  but  knowing  the  old  observances, 
expected  them  to  continue. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  briefly 
to  a  few  other  places  in  which  Ezekiel  evidently  recognizes  the  Mosaic 
law,  although  either  altering  or  omitting  its  provisions.  In  xlii,  13 
he  requires  the  priests  to  eat  in  the  appropriate  "  holy  chambers" 
"the  meat  offering,  and  the  sin  offering,  and  the  trespass  offering." 
He  says  nothing  of  the  peace  offerings,  though  he  elsewhere  repeat- 
edly mentions  them  (xliii.  27;  xlv.  15,  17;  xlvi.  2,  12),  nor  does  he 
anywhere  give  the  ritual  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse  (and  also  in  xlvi.  18,  20)  the  prophet  is  more  explicit 
than  the  law,  requiring  that  "  the  priests' "  garments  wherein  they 
minister  "shall  not  be  carried "  out  of  the  holy  place  into  the  outer 
court.  There  is  no  such  general  direction  in  the  Levitical  law;  but 
the  same  thing  is  required  in  certain  special  cases,  and  may  therefore 
be  thought  to  be  implied  in  all  (see  Lev.  vi.  10,  11).  Now,  whatever 
theory  is  adopted  concerning  the  relation  of  Ezekiel  to  the  Mosiac 
law  must  equally  explain  this  omission  and  this  insertion.  The  theory 
of  the  later  development  of  the  law  does  neither;  for,  in  the  one 
case,  it  would  be  a  violent  Supposition  that  the  ritual  of  the  peace 
offerings  and  the  directions  about  eating  them  were  evolved  from  the 
prophet's  silence,  and  in  the  other  case,  it  would  be  very  strange  that 
in  such  a  matter  as  the  care  of  the  priests'  robes  the  later  law  should 
be  the  less  definite.  But  the  hypothesis  of  the  greater  antiquity  of 
the  law  explains  both  facts  satisfactorily;  Ezekiel  had  no  occasion  to 
repeat  important  provisions  of  the  law  with  which  both  he  and  the 
people  were  familiar,  but  it  was  natural  that  in  a  matter  of  detail,  he 
should  express  what  was  probably  the  common  understanding  of  the 
law. 

In  xliii.  II  it  is  required  that  the  priests'  sin  offering  should  be 
burned  "in  the  appointed  place  of  the  house,  without  the  Sanc- 
tuary." This  refers  to  a  building  "in  the  separate  place"  which  is 
provided  only  in  Ezekiel's  vision  (xli.  12-15;  ^^ii-  ^  io>  13),  and  of 
which  there  is  no  trace  either  in  the  Pentateuch  or  in  the  temple  of 
the  restoration.  In  such  cases  it  was  simply  required  in  the  law  that 
the  body  of  the  victim  should  be  burned  "  without  the  camp"  (Lev. 
iv.  12,  13,  21;  xvi.  zj,  &c.).  No  doubt  such  a  building  as  Ezekiel 
provided  would  have  been  a  great  convenience;  but  it  was  never 
erected. 

The  provision  for  large  landed  estates  for  the  priests  has  already 
been  mentioned;  but  in  view  of  this  the  statement  in  xliv.  28,  that 
the  priests'  office  and  perquisites  "shall  be  unto  them  for  an  inherit- 
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ance:  I  am  their  inheritance:  and  ye  shall  give  them  no  inheritance 
in  Israel,"  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  expres- 
sions in  the  Mosaic  law,  without  any  nice  regard  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  vision. 

The  provision  for  the  Sabbatical  year  was  distinctly  pre-exilic,  since 
it  is  given  at  length  in  Deut.  xv. ;  yet  there  is  no  trace  of  its  observ- 
ance before  the  exile,  and  its  non-observance  is  given  by  the  Chron- 
icler (2  Chron.  xxxvi,  21)  as  the  determining  reason  for  the  length  of 
the  captivity.  We  know  that  it  was  observed  after  the  restoration 
(i  Mace,  vi.  49;  Jos,  An/,  xiv.  10,  §  6;  Tacitus,  Hisf.  lib.  v,  2,  §  4), 
Here  again  is  an  important  and  characteristic  institution,  certainly 
forming  part  of  the  Hebrew  legislation  before  the  captivity,  neglected 
until  that  period,  and  observed  aftenvards.  Exodus  (xxiii.  10,  11) 
and  Leviticus  (xxv.  2-7)  contain  the  commands  for  it,  but  Ezekiel 
does  not  mention  it  He  certainly  is  not  in  this  respect  a  bridge 
between  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus,  betweeen  pre-  and  post-exilic 
legislation. 

The  omission  of  all  mention  of  tithes  in  Ezekiel,  a  provision  cer- 
tainly in  force  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  its  familiarity. 

In  the  Mosaic  law  all  the  males  of  the  people  were  required  to  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  sanctuary  at  the  great  annual  festivals  (Ex.  xxiii. 
14,  17;  xxxiv.  23;  Deut,  xvi,  16);  there  is  no  such  command  in 
Ezekiel,  doubtless  because  it  was  already  entirely  familiar.  But  in 
xlvi,  9,  while  speaking  of  the  gate  by  which  the  prince  shall  enter, 
he  incidentally  recognizes  the  custom,  "  But  when  the  people  of  the 
land  shall  come  before  the  Lord  in  the  solemn  feasts,"  «S:c.  He  has 
made  no  provision  for  this,  but  recognizes  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  omission  in  ch.  xliii.  is  not  only  very  striking  in  itself,  but  is 
of  especial  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  main  question  under 
discussion.  In  vs.  18-27  ^  detailed  order  is  given  for  the  seven  days 
consecration  of  the  newly  erected  altar,  at  once  recalling  the  similar 
consecration  of  the  altar  in  Lev.  viii.  But  in  that  case  the  consecra- 
tion was  a  double  one, — of  the  altar  and  of  the  priests;  here  the 
priests  are  entirely  omitted.  Why  ?  Evidently  because  the  altar  only 
was  new  and  required  to  be  consecrated;  the  priests  had  been  conse- 
crated of  old. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked  in  regard  to  the  changes  of  ritual, 
Why  could  there  not  have  been  deviations  by  the  later  priests  from 
the  scheme  of  Ezekiel,  just  as  well  as  by  Ezekiel  from  the  laws  of 
Moses  ?  Simply  because  there  is  a  good  reason  for  them  in  one  case 
and  none  at  all  in  the  other.     If  Ezekiel  wished  his  description  to  be 
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understood  ideally,  it  was  important  that  he  should  introduce  arbi- 
trary variations  from  the  recognized  law  and  custom;  but  if  he 
intended  to  set  forth  a  scheme  of  actual  future  worship,  there  is  no 
known  reason  why  his  successors  should  have  deviated  from  it. 

Passing  now  to  what  may  be  called  the  economic,  or  political  fea- 
tures of  the  vision,  there  are  only  three  points  which  call  for  especial 
attention,  and  even  these  but  briefly;  the  provision  for  the  cost  of  the 
sacrifices,  the  division  of  the  land,  and  the  regulations  respecting  the 
prince. 

There  is  no  distinct  provision  in  the  Mosaic  law  for  defraying 
the  cost  of  the  general  sacrifices,  and  we  are  told  that  this  was 
still  one  of  the  many  questions  in  dispute  between  the  Pharisees 
and  the  Sadducees  at  a  much  later  date.  But  it  is  fully  and  clearly 
settled  in  Ezekiel's  vision.  The  cost  is  to  be  wholly  borne  by  the 
prince  (xliv.  17,  21-26;  xlv.  4-7),  who  is  to  be  provided  with  ample 
territorial  possessions  (xlv.  7,  8;  xlviii.  20-22).  As  far  as  we  have 
any  record,  this  arrangement  was  quite  new,  and  it  was  never  followed 
out.  It  was,  however,  so  wise  and  excellent  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty that  we  can  only  wonder  at  its  never  having  been  adopted,  if  any 
Israelite  had  ever  looked  upon  this  vision  as  a  basis  for  theocratic 
legislation. 

The  division  of  the  land  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  the  evidence  of  the  ideal  character  of  this  vision;  but  there  are 
one  or  two  other  points  which  require  mention.  A  striking  feature 
of  it  is  the  ample  provision  here  made  for  the  prince  with  the  pro- 
viso that  it  shall  belong  inalienably  to  him  and  his  sons  (xlvi.  17- 
18);  for  in  connection  with  this  assignment  it  is  said  (xlv.  18)  "And 
my  princes  shall  no  more  oppress  my  people,"  and  again  (xlvi.  18) 
"the  prince  shall  not  take  of  the  people's  inheritance  by  oppression." 
A  vivid  remembrance  of  the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  former 
kings  was  evidently  in  the  prophet's  mind,  and  he  provides  a  new  and 
wise  remedy.  It  was  unfortunate  for  his  people  that  they  never 
thought  of  making  this  the  basis  for  actual  legislation,  and  so  avoid- 
ing once  for  all  the  evils  under  which  they  continued  to  suffer. 

Another  very  curious  provision  is  that  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
"oblation"  a  strip  of  land  is  reserved,  5,000  by  25,000  reeds  (xlviii. 
15-19),  in  the  midst  of  which  is  to  be  the  city  with  its  "suburbs" 
5,000  reeds  square.  The  remainder,  ;".  e.,  two  pieces  of  land,  each 
5,000  by  10,000  reeds,  is  set  apart  that  "the  increase  thereof  shall 
be  for  food  unto  them  that  serve  the  city.  And  they  that  serve  the 
city  shall  serve  it  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel."  It  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  point  out  the  purely  Utopian  character  of  such  an  arrange- 
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merit  in  actual  life;  it  is  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
neither  this  nor  any  other  of  these  economic  regulations  ever  formed 
a  part  of  the  Mosaic  law,  or  were  ever  in  any  degree  attempted  to  be 
carried  out. 

The  law  of  the  tenure  of  the  Levites'  land  is  considerably  changed 
from  that  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  According  to  Lev.  xxv.  32-34 
the  Levites  might  sell  their  houses  and  even  their  cities  (only  retain- 
ing the  right  of  redeeming  them  at  any  time,  and  their  reversion  in 
the  year  of  jubilee) — but  they  might  not  sell  at  all  the  fields  of  their 
suburbs.  This  last  provision  is  here  (xlviii.  15)  extended  to  all 
their  landed  property  in  the  most  emphatic  way,  and  changes  the 
whole  tenure  of  the  Levitical  land.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  never 
carried  into  effect,  for  there  never  was  any  such  territory  assigned  to 
the  Levites.  It  is  remarkable  that  nothing  of  this  kind  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  priestly  territory. 

One  other  particular  must  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
division  of  the  land.  Under  the  Mosaic  law  this  was  to  be  wholly  par- 
celled out  among  the  tribes  of  Israel;  and  although  frequent  reference 
is  made  to  the  "sojourning"  of  strangers  among  them,  no  provision  is 
made  for  allowing  them  any  interest  in  the  soil  of  the  holy  land. 
Lzekiel,  on  the  other  hand,  expressly  commands  (xlvii.  22,  23), 
"Ye shall  divide  the  land  by  lot  for  an  inheritance  unto  you  and  the 
strangers  that  sojourn  among  you,  which  shall  beget  children  among 
you;  and  they  shall  be  unto  you  as  born  in  the  country  among  the 
children  of  Israel;  they  shall  have  inheritance  with  you  among  the 
tribes  of  Israel.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  in  what  tribe  the 
stranger  sojourneth,  there  shall  ye  give  him  his  inheritance."  Both 
these  provisions  were  adapted  to  their  different  times:  in  that  of 
Moses,  the  land  was  looked  upon  as  the  sole  and  peculiar  possession 
of  the  chosen  people,  and  if  strangers  came  among  them  it  should 
be  as  "sojourners"  only;  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  matters  were  greatly 
changed,  and  large  numbers  of  foreigners  had  long  had  their  per- 
manent residence  among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  It  is  only  for  these 
permanent  residents  "which  shall  beget  children  among  you"  that 
Ezekiel  provides.  It  is  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  Mosaic 
legislation  should  have  been  subsequent  to  his  arrangements. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  laws  of  this  vision  in  political  mat- 
ters are  those  concerning  the  relation  of  the  prince  to  the  temple 
worship.  A  brief  mention  of  these  will  close  this  paper.  It  is  plain 
that  under  the  old  theocracy  the  monarch  had  no  properly  ecclesiasti- 
cal standing.  He  had  great  influence  of  course,  either  like  David  in 
advancing  and  improving  the  worship,  or  like  Ahaz  in  corrupting  and 
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injuring  it.  But  he  was  not  recognized  at  all  in  the  laws  of  the 
Pentateuch  except  that,  in  Deut.  xvii.  14-20,  it  is  declared  that,  in 
case  a  king  should  be  afterwards  desired,  his  otherwise  arbitrary 
power  must  be  checked  by  various  limitations.  Quite  in  accordance 
with  the  supposition  of  the  great  antiquity  of  that  legislation,  it  is 
found  that  the  monarch  never  had  any  other  than  a  purely  political 
position.  This  obvious  fact  is  certainly  very  remarkable  if  the 
Mosaic  law  was  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the  monarchy; 
indeed  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  laws  of  a  theocratic  state, 
if  written  when  there  was  a  monarch  upon  the  throne,  and  prescrib- 
ing the  duties  of  all  other  officers,  should  take  no  notice  of  the 
monarch  himself.  But  the  difficulty  is  still  greater  if  it  could  be 
supposed  that  these  laws  were  inaugurated  or  largely  developed  by 
Ezekiel  who  gives  such  a  prominent  place  in  his  scheme  "to  the 
prince,"  It  is  certain  that  the  arrangements  here  suggested  were 
never  carried  out,  even  when  such  an  excellent  prince  as  Zerubbabel 
was  the  leader  of  the  restoration.  At  a  subsequent  time  the  offices 
of  prince  and  priest  were  indeed  combined  in  the  Maccabees,  but 
this  was  in  virtue  of  their  priestly  descent  and  ended  with  their  family; 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  who,  while  he  makes 
the  prince  very  prominent  in  his  ecclesiastical  system,  yet  assigns  to 
him  no  priestly  functions. 

Let  what  Ezekiel  says  of  "the  prince"  be  carefully  noted.  His 
large  landed  estate,  given  expressly  to  prevent  oppressive  exactions 
from  the  people,*  and  to  enable   him    to  furnish  all  the  victims  and 


*In  this  connection  general  provision  is  made  (xlv.  10,  11)  for  just 
weights  and  measures  among  the  people.  No  one  can  read  the  passage 
without  observing  a  connection  between  it  and  Lev.  xix.  36  and  Deut. 
XXV.  13.  The  question  of  priority  is  indicated  by  the  terms  employed. 
The  words  used  here  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  are: 
(i)  Ephah.  This  occurs  in  all  ages  of  Hebrew  literature  from  Exodus 
to  Zechariah.  (2)  Homer,  in  the  sense  of  a  measure,  found  in  the  law 
(3  times),  in  Isaiah  and  Hosea  (each  once),  and  in  Ezekiel  (7  times). 
(3)  Hill.  This  is  found  only  in  the  middle  books  (Ex.-Num.)  of  the 
Pentateuch  (16  times)  and  in  Ezekiel  (6  times).     (4)   Otner,  "]^j;,  in  the 

sense  of  measure,  in  Exodus  only  (6  times).  (5)  Gerah,  in  the  sense  of 
a  measure  of  value,  only  in  Ex.-Num.  (4  times)  and  in  Ezekiel  (once). 
(6)  Bath,  as  a  measure,  does  not  occur  earlier  than  Kings  (twice), 
Chronicles  (3  times),  Isaiah  (once),  but  in  Ezekiel  7  times.  (7)  Cor. 
In  Kings  and  Chronicles  7  times,  in  Ezekiel  once.  That  is  to  say,  all 
these  terms  which  are  used  in  the  law,  with  the  exception  of  Otner,  are 
also  used  in  Ezekiel,  while  Htn  and  Gerah  appear  to  have  gone  out  of 
use  and  are  found  afterwards  only  in  this  vision,  and  Homer  only  else- 
where once  each  in  Isaiah  and  Hosea;  on  the  other  hand,  Bath  and 
Cor,  which  came  into  use  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  are  not  found 
in  the  law,  but  are  used  by  Ezekiel. 
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Other  offerings  for  the  national  sacrifices,  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. Besides  these  things  he  is  to  take  a  very  active  and  peculiar 
part  in  the  cullus  of  his  people.  The  east  gate  of  the  court  of 
the  temple  had  been,  according  to  this  vision,  peculiarly  sancti-. 
fied  by  the   entrance  through  it  of  the  glory  of  the   Lord   (xliii. 


It  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  here  a  list  of  other  words  found  only  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  in  Ezekiel:  2''2X;  CiNI  r\UC>  T\'OVJ^\  /DS:  ni^ll'^: 

pQ,  in  the  sense  of  species.     (Stebbins, — A  Study  in  the  Pentateuch, 

p.  169, — has  noticed  that  it  occurs  in  this  sense  30  times  in  the  Penta- 
teuch.); [:"d:2q;  h^d;  rprip;  -*-"'::  n?:;  "tjoj;  the  word  u^p^is  a 

very  common  one,  occurring  nearly  800  times,  but  in  the  sense  of  lower 
animals  it  is  found  only  in  the  Pentateuch  (about  18  times)  and  in  Ezek. 
xlvii.  9  except  once  in  Isaiah  (xix.  lo);  niZDIlD  (Hoph.  part  from^DD)! 

^•>«y;  CTy  (this  occurs  4  times  in  the  Pentateuch  and  6  times  in  Eze- 
kiel; but  of  the  other  words  for  naked  only  C*"1J/'  is  found  once  in  the 

T 

Pentateuch  and  not  at  all  in  Ezekiel,  though  the  more  common  word  in 
the  later  books);    ni-/y>  ^  very  peculiar  word  for  darkness;   liQiyj 

**,12D;  ri1"l9;  'H'ID;  >'"1DI  Q^^^  part,  pass.);  nX'i'  a  peculiar  word  for 
which  other  derivatives  of  w*;ji  are  commonly  used;  nyj  in  the  Pualj 

T  r  T  T 

pri'^;  m^"!',  Tp^;  Ti:  y-»p:  ]3"lp  (»«  the  Pent.  S6  times);  x}'^^  (in  the 
Pent.  50  times);  nfpb'p  (this  occurs  also  in  i  Sam.-xvii.  5  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense);  TZ"!;  nn;  '^T\T\\  ]2n-    To  these  should  be  added  such 

words  as  occur  elsewhere  only  in  passages  referring  to  the  Pentateuch, 
as;  nZ''*!p  (3  times  in  the  Ps.);  »>-^^'  (Ps.  cv.  30).      There  are  also  a 

number  of  words  found  only  once  elsewhere,  as:  n^ZK>  Pent.  7  times, 

Ezek.  II  times  and  Jer.  xii.  9;  C'^PIH?  (Judg.  xi.  y],  38);  "^spo  (Neh. 

xiii.  20);   nn:  (Ju^g.  xix.  29);  ^ipr)  (Judg.  xvi.  9);  ♦>pt;  (Isa.  bcvi.  17). 

The  usage  of  two  different  words  for  prince  should  be  noted  in  this 
connection:  x''t'2   occurs  70  times  in   the  Pentateuch,    13    times    in 

Joshua,  34  times  in  Ezekiel,  and  only  13  times  in  all  the  other  books  put 
together;  while  the  more  general  word  lor  prince,  -;t;i^  (occurring  in  all 

43  times)  is  used  but  once  in  Ezekiel  and  not  at  all  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Delitzsch  has  noted  (Pref.  to  The  Lev.  Priests,  p.  xiii.,  xiv.)  that  the 
word  -i*9n,  which  occurs  elsewhere,  is  used  only  in  Ex.  xxiv.  10;  Ezek. 

i.  26;  x.  I  to  indicate  that  blue  of  the  heavens  of  which  there  is  such 
race  mention  in  all  antiquity.  These  instances  must  be  considered 
numerous  enough  to  establish  some  connection  between  the  Pentateuch 
and  Ezekiel, — they  can  hardly  be  quite  independent  of  each  other.  The 
archaisms  of  the  former  and  the  aramaisms  of  the  latter  mark  their 
comparative  antiquity. 
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1-7;  xliv.  I,  2);  in  consequence  it  was  to  be  forever  after  shut, 
except  for  the  prince  (xliv.  3).  He  was  to  enter  and  go  out  through 
it  on  the  Sabbaths  and  the  new  moons  (xlvi.  1-3),  and  was  to  wor- 
ship at  the  threshold  of  this  gate  while  the  priests  were  offering  his 
sacrifices,  "the  people  of  the  land"  meantime  worshipping  without 
''at  the  door  of  this  gate."  On  these  occasions  the  gate,  although 
not  to  be  used  by  any  one  else,  is  to  stand  open  until  the  evening.  In 
these  cases,  when  few  of  the  people  were  expected  to  be  present,  the 
prince  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  their  representative,  and  it 
was  his  duty  to  be  always  present  and  offer  the  required  offerings. 
When  the  prince  saw  fit  to  offer  any  "voluntary  burnt  offering  or 
peace  offerings"  the  same  gate  was  to  be  opened  for  him,  but  imme- 
diately shut  when  he  had  gone  out  {ib.  12).  On  occasion  of  the 
"solemn  feasts,"  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
expected  to  be  present,  the  prince  was  to  take  his  place  among  them, 
and  to  enter  "in  the  midst  of  them  "  by  the  north  or  south  gate,  and 
go  out  by  the  opposite  one  {ib.  9,  10). 

There  is  also  another  provision  which  puts  the  prince  in  the  same 
light  of  the  religious  representative  of  the  people.  To  enable  him  to 
furnish  the  required  sacrifices  and  oblations  he  is  to  have  not  only  the 
large  and  inalienable  landed  estate  already  mentioned,  but  also  is  to 
receive  from  the  whole  people  regularly  a  tax  in  kind  of  the  things  re- 
quired for  these  purposes.  This  tax  is  prescribed  in  detail  in  xlv. 
13-16,  and  was  to  consist  of  one  sixtieth  of  the  grain,  one  hundredth 
of  the  oil,  and  one  two  hundredth  of  the  flock.  The  connection 
shows  that  it  was  to  be  used  by  him  for  supplying  the  offerings.  This 
is  an  entire  change  from  both  the  older  and  the  later  custom  whereby 
the  people  gave  directly  to  the  sanctuary,  and  it  again  brings  forward 
"the  prince"  as  the  representative  and  embodiment,  as  it  were,  of 
the  people  in  their  duties  of  public  worship. 

The  argument  from  all  this  is  clear  and  has  already  been  hinted  at 
If  Ezekiel  thus  presents  the  civil  ruler  as  a  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple and  an  important  factor  in  their  temple  worship,  it  is  simply  im- 
possible that  any  actual  legislation,  influenced  by  his  vision,  should 
have  so  totally  ignored  "the  prince"  as  is  notoriously  done  in  the 
Levitical  laws.  It  would  seem  that  even  if  the  priests  and  the  people 
had  not  insisted  upon  their  sovereign's  occupying  his  proper  position 
in  their  worship,  every  pious  prince  would  have  claimed  it  for  him- 
self. The  conclusion  is  obvious:  the  Levitical  laws  are  older  than 
Ezekiel,  and  his  vision  had  no  direct  effect  upon  the  polity  of  the 
Jewish  people. 

All  the  more  important  features  of  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  so  far  as 
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his  relation  to  the  Mosaic  law  is  concerned,  have  now  been  passed  in 
review.  Others,  such  as  the  detailed  arrangements  of  his  temple,  with 
its  various  peculiar  outbuildings,  and  its  large  "precincts,"  &c., 
would  require  too  much  time  to  examine  in  detail,  as  I  have  else- 
where done,*  and  would  only  add  fresh  illustrations  of  the  fact  which 
has  been  everj-where  apparent.  If  we  compare  the  customs  of  the 
Jews  as  they  are  known  after  the  exile  with  those  which  are  known 
to  have  existed  before,  they  are  found  perfectly  to  agree  in  every- 
thing, except  negatively  in  so  far  as  data  are  wanting  to  show  in  some 
respects  what  were  the  customs  of  the  more  ancient  time.  This  de- 
ficiency was  of  course  to  be  expected  in  dealing  with  matters  of  such 
antiquity,  where  the  records  we  have  are  almost  wholly  occupied  with 
other  matters.  Moreover,  both  the  ancient  custom  as  far  as  it  was 
regulated. by  law  and  can  be  traced,  (making  allowance  for  some  small 
difficulties  in  understanding  such  very  ancient  legislation),  and  the  later 
practice  perfectly  agree  with  the  Mosaic  legislation.  But  quite  late  in 
the  history  of  Israel,  during  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  the  prophet  Eze- 
kiel  comes  for\vard  and  in  a  remarkable  vision  sets  forth  a  general 
scheme  of  theocratic  laws  and  worship.  His  scheme  presents  incident- 
ally many  obvious  allusions  to  the  Levitical  laws,  but  in  its  direct  en- 
actments is  quite  at  variance  with  both  former  and  later  custom  and 
also  with  the  Mosaic  law.  It  is  in  no  sense,  and  in  no  point  on  the  line 
of  development  from  what  existed  before  to  what  existed  afterwards. 
Yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  Levitical  law  only  existed  in  a  very 
imperfect  and  inchoate  form  before  him,  that  he  gave  the  great  im- 
petus to  its  development,  and  that  within  40  years  aftenvards  the 
nearly  perfect  scheme  was  accepted  as  their  ancient  law  by  his  nation. 
The  thing  required  is  beyond  our  power. 


*Com.  on  Ezekiel  in  Bp.  EUicott's  commentary  for  English  readers. 
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Proceedings  in  June,  1881. 


The  Society  met  according  to  appointment  in  the  Library'  of  the 
Yale  Divinity  School,  June  2d,  1881,  at  2^  p.  m. 

Present :  Profs.  Abbot,  Beecher,  Briggs,  Brown,  Day,  Dwight, 
Gardiner,  Goodwin,  Gould,  Mitchell,  Prentice,  Rich,  Toy,  the  Rev. 
H.  Ferguson,  Rev.  Drs.  Harwood  and  Ward,  and  subsequently,  Prof. 
George  P.  Fisher,  D.  D. 

The  President  having  taken  the  chair,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing were  read,  corrected  and  approved. 

Letters  were  read  from  several  absent  members  expressing  their 
regret  at  their  inability  to  be  present,  and  giving  reasons  therefor. 

Prof.  Smith  of  the  Lane  Theological  Seminary  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  Briggs,  and  was  invited  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Society. 

Several  papers  printed  in  the  Journal  were  read  and  discussed  as 
far  as  the  time  allowed,  the  following  business  being  transacted  in  the 
intervals. 

Voted:  That  the  final  adjournment  of  this  meeting  be  at  i  p.  m. 
on  Friday. 

Prof.  Dwight  invited  the  Society  to  meet  some  gentlemen  of  New 
Haven  at  his  house  at  8. 30  p.  m. 

The  Society  expressed  their  thanks  to  Prof  Dwight  and  voted  to 
accept  his  invitation. 

Voted:     To  take  a  recess  from  6  to  7  p.  m. 

Voted:  That  Prof.  Abbot  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  his 
paper  for  publication  in  full  in  the  proceedings. 

Voted:  That  the  matter  of  issuing  a  volume  of  transactions,  and 
the  whole  subject  of  printing  the  papers  in  general  be  referred  to  the 
council. 
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The  election  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  the  general  business 
of  the  Society  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  7  p.  m. 

On  reassembling  after  the  recess,  the  council  recommended  Prof. 
George  P.  Fisher,  D.  D.  for  membership,  and  he  was  unanimously 
elected. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Profs.  Toy  and  Brown  and  Rev.  H. 
Ferguson  was  appointed  on  the  nomination  of  officers.  This  com- 
mittee subsequently  reported  the  following  nominations  and  the  per- 
sons so  nominated  were  elected: 

Rev.  D.  R.  Goodwin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  -        -        -     President. 
Rev.  James  Strong,  D.  D.,         ...      Vice  President. 

Rev.  F.  Gardiner,  D.  D., Secretary. 

Rev.  C.  a.  Briggs,  D.  D., Treasurer. 

Rev.  Ezra  Abbot,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,       "I 

Rev.  George  E.  Day,  D.  D.,  Additional  Members 

Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.,  j- 

Prof.  Charles  Short,  LL.  D.,  "/  ^^'^  Council. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Mead,  Ph.  D., 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  report,  which  was  referred 'to  an  audit- 
ing committee  consisting  of  Drs.  Day  and  Dwight.  This  committee 
subsequently  reported  that  "they  had  compared  the  vouchers  of  the 
Treasurer  with  the  receipts  and  find  them  to  correspond;  and  also 
that  the  records  of  receipts  and  expenditures  agree  with  the  summing 
of  the  whole  as  given  in  the  Treasurer's  report. " 

(Signed)  George  E.  Day. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  placed  on  file. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  9  a.  m.  on  Friday,  and  reassembled  at 
that  hour. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  accompanied  by  state- 
ments in  regard  to  their  publications,  the  following  persons  were 
unanimously  elected  to  membership. 

Rev.  John  E.  Todd,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Prof  Howard  Osgood,  D.  D.,         Rochester,  New  York. 
Rev.  Bernard  Pick,  Ph.  D.  Rochester,  New  York. 

The  Council  appointed  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York  as  the  place  for  the  next  meeting,  at  such  day  and  hour  during 
the  Christmas  holidays  as  may  be  determined  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Drs.  Briggs,  Crosby  and  Short. 

A  tribute  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  our  deceased  colleague,  the 
Rev.   E.  A.  Washburn,    D.  D.,   by  the  Rev.    Dr.   Harwood.     After 
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further  remarks  by  o^ier  members,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Drs, 
Harwood,  Goodwin,  and  Abbot,  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  minute 
in  relation  to  the  deceased, , to  be  entered  in  our  printed  proceedings. 
This  committee  prepared  the  following  minute: 

It  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  His  wise  providence,  to  remove 
from  the  membership  of  this  Society  our  brother,  the  late  Edward  A. 
Washburn,  Doctor  in  Divinity.  In  his  death  the  Church  and  the 
community  have  met  with  a  serious  loss.  Dr.  Washburn  was  keenly 
interested  in  the  formation  and  in  the  purposes  and  work  of  this 
Society:  for  he  saw  that  one  of  the  weaknesses  and  evils  of  the 
Church  of  this  present  day  is  the  wide  spread  ignorance  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  among  even  the  commissioned  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Hence  he  hailed  every  movement  for  the 
intellectual  enlightenment  of  the  clergy  with  chivalrous  ardor  and  a 
generous  hospitality.  This  inspired  him  with  zeal  in  the  department 
of  sacred  criticism  and  philology,  while  he  served  none  the  less  the 
cause  of  dogmatic  theology  when  and  where  all  interest  in  it  seemed 
threatened  with  lethargy,  if  not  with  extinction.  Dr.  Washburn's 
personal  sympathies,  his  bright  intelligence,  his  brave  support  of 
every  movement  for  the  increase  of  the  knowledge  of  the  faith  that  is 
in  Christ,  made  him  a  valued  and  valuable  member  of  every  society 
of  Christian  men  with  which  he  was  associated,  and  we,  in  com- 
mon with  many  others,  deeply  deplore  his  loss  and  regret  his  death 
in  the  fullness  of  his  hopes  and  powers. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Edwin  Harwood, 

In  behalf  of  a  Special  Committee. 

The  questions  on  the  admissibility  of  papers  opposing  the  con- 
clusions of  papers  previously  read,  and  of  limiting  the  length  of  dis- 
cussions, were  considered  and  a  general  understanding  on  both  sub- 
jects was  reached. 

Voted:  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  returned  to  the  New 
Haven  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  use  of  the  room,  and  for 
their  provision  for  the  comfort  of  the  members. 

After  the  reading  of  the  rough  minutes,  the  Society  adjourned. 

Frederic  Gardiner, 

Secretary. 


Proceedings  in  December,   1881, 


The  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  met  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  9  University  Place,  New  York, 
according  to  appointment,  at  10  a.  m,,  Dec.  29th,  1881. 

There  were  present  Profs.  E.  Abbot,  C.  A.  Briggs,  Francis  Brown, 
H.  A.  Buttz,  Rev.  T.  W.  Chambers,  Pres.  Thomas  Chase,  Profs. 
Geo.  E.  Day,  F.  Gardiner,  D.  R.  Goodwin,  I.  H.  Hall,  Rev.  R.  D. 
Hitchcock,  Profs.  C.  M.  Mead,  H.  G.  T.  Mitchell,  Howard  Osgood, 
John  A,  Paine,  P.  Schaff,  Charles  Short,  James  Strong,  and  Henry 
R.  Weston. 

The  chair  was  taken  at  the  opening  by  the  Vice-President. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Council  in  the  course  of  the  meeting  recommended  the  fol- 
lowing persons,  and  they  were  thereupon  duly  elected  as  members  of 
the  Society: 

Prof.  C.  I.  H.  Ropes,  Bangor,  Maine. 

Prof.  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  9  University  Place,  New  York. 

Rev.  S.  M.  Jackson,  42  Bible  House,  New  York. 

Prof.  Geo.  McI.  Du  Bois,  Cor.  Walnut  and  39th  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

Prof.  J.  T.  Beckwith,  Ph.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Rev.  Canon  Maurice  Baldwin,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Prof.  Samuel  Hart,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Rice,  1122  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Prof.  H.  P.  Smith,  Lane  Theol.  Sem.,  Cincinnati. 

Prof.  L.  I.  Evans,  D.  D.,  Lane  Theol.  Sem.,  Cincinnati. 

Prof.  S.  Ives  Curtiss,  Ph.  D.,  364  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

Various  letters  from  absent  members  were  read. 

The  President  arrived  and  took  the  chair. 

The  first  paper,  "Remarks  on  Rom.  ix.  5,"  was  read  by  Prof.  E. 
Abbot  at  10:45  A.  M.,  and  was  discussed  until  i  p.  m.,  when  a  recess 
was  taken  until  2:30  p.  m. 

After  the  recess,  some  time  was  occupied  in  the  election  of  the 
members  recommended  by  the  Council. 
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At  2:55  P.  M.  the  second  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  D.  R.  Goodwin, 
"  On  the  use  of  ^y/jy,  meufxa  and  connected  words  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings." (This  paper  is  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Journal  for 
December,  as  being  a  part  of  the  last  paper  at  the  June  meeting.) 
This  paper  was  discussed  until  4  :o5  p.  m. 

After  discussion  it  was  voted:  that  papers  whose  authors  are 
not  ^present  shall  go  to  the  foot  of  the  list;  and  that  in  case  the 
authors  are  not  heard  from  for  two  consecutive  meetings,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  enquire  if  they  wish  to  have  their  papers  continued. 

A  statement  was  made  by  the  Treasurer. 

Voted:  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  enquire  of  those  who 
have  not  paid  their  initiation  fee  or  their  assessments  for  two  years 
whether  they  wish  to  be  considered  members  of  the  Society. 

At  4:17  the  next  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Mead,  "An 
Examination  of  Ex.  xxxiii.  7-1 1," and  was  discussed  until  5:25. 

At  5:25  the  fourth  paper  was  read  by  Rev.  Dr.  Chambers,  "On 
Everlasting  Father  in  Isa.  ix.  6,  7,"  and  was  discussed  until  the 
recess. 

At  5:50  the  Society  took  a  recess  until  7:30. 

On  reassembling  after  the  recess  the  Council  announced  the  place 
and  time  of  the  next  meeting  as  New  Haven  during  the  first  week  of 
June,  the  day,  hour  and  place  to  be  fixed  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  Drs.  Day,  Dwight  and  Harwood. 

At  7:40  the  last  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  F.  Gardiner,  "On  Ezekiel 
in  relation  to  the  Levitical  law,"  and  was  discussed  until  9:40. 

The  rough  minutes  of  the  meeting  were  then  read,  and  the 
Society  adjourned. 

Frederic  Gardiner,  Secretary. 

The  following  papers  were  not  read  and  stand  over  to  the  next 
meeting: 

On  the  Syriac  Apocalypse.     By  Prof.  I.  H.  Hall,  Ph.  D. 

On  the  interpretation  of  Gen.  xlix.  10.  By  President  S.  C.  Bart- 
lett,  D.  D. 

An  exegesis  of  the  reference  to  the  potter  and  the  clay  in  Rom. 
ix.  21.     By  Chancellor  Howard  Crosby,  LL.  D. 

A  critical  examination  of  i  Tim.  iv.  1-5.  By  Rev.  E,  R.  Craven, 
D.  D. 

A  neglected  argument  for  the  Apostolic  origin  of  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel.    By  Prof.  Geo.  Prentice,  D.  D. 

On  X13  in  Josh  xvii.  15,  18,  and  Ezek.  xxi.  24;  xxiii.  47.  By 
Willis  J.  Beecher,  D.  D. 
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On  the  Hebrew  tenses  in  conditional  clauses.     By  Rev.  H.  Fer- 
guson. 

On  Job  xix.  26.     By  Rev.  J.  I.  Mombert,  D.  D. 

Notes  on  the  book  of  Tobit.     By  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy,  D.  D. 

On  discoveries  in  Palestine.     By  Prof.  Selah  Merrill,  D.  D. 
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KRRATA. 


Page    3,  note,  line  8  from  hoiiom,  for  Oldshausen  read  Olshausen 

"     17,  No.  6,  line  2,  for  deoo,  tvv  read  Oeoo  .   .   .  rdv. 

"     34,  1.  4,  ior  fur  read  /iir,  and  for  1868-9  read  1869. 

"     27 >  lii^G  ^<fof  Septugaint  read  Septuagint. 

"  75,  line  3  from  bottom,  and  p.  79,  line  3  from  bottom,  substitute 
t^for  ID 

"     89,  No.  4,  line  2,  for  is  read  Is 

"  103,  note  *,  add  at  the  end,  i  Mace,  x.69,  ruv  ovra  Iki  xoiXrj^  lopia^. 

"  112,  line  2,  for  objectionable  r^«d?  unobjectionable 

"  113,  No.  2,  line  2,/(7r  9  r^a^6 

"  123,  note  *,  last  line,/<?r  Cap.  read  Chap. 

"  127,  line  8,  from  bottom  of  text,  place  "  after  Christ 

"  134,  line  7,  for  Christian  writers  read  ancient  Christian  writers 

"     "       "    22,  for  Cardinal  Newman  read  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman 

"  "  "  24,  after  Pseudo-Cassarius  add  and  Methodius  as  Pseudo- 
Methodius 

"  139,  4th  paragraph,  last  line,/i?r  p.  126  read  p.  126,  note  |. 

"  140,  2d  paragraph,  line  5,  de/e  Amphilochius.     (See  p.  137.) 

"  143,  2d  paragraph,  line  8,  for  chirstl.  read  christl, 

"  144,  1.  21,  for  Sunde  read  Siinde. 

"  146,  1.  <),for  Herriiber  read  Herr  iiber 

"     "     last  line,  after  N.  T.  add  (1832) 

"  147,  last  line,  for  Briefs  read  Brief es. 

Minor  errors,  e.  g.  in  the  Greek  accents  and  breathings,  the  scholar 
will  readily  correct  for  himself. 
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Notes  on  the  Beirut  Syriac  Codex. 


BY    PROF.     ISAAC    H.     HALL,    PH.     D. 


I.     History  and  External  Description. 

Some  months  after  the  discovery  of  this  MS.,  or  rather,  of  the 
character  of  its  contents,  I  published  a  hasty  account  in  The  (Lon- 
don) Academy,  2d  vol.  of  1877,  p.  170,  and  in  The  Independent  (New 
York),  August  23,  1877;  and  later,  a  rather  more  extended  sum- 
mary in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  for  Octo- 
ber, 1877,  pp.  xvi.  ff.  As  all  these  accounts  contain  a  few  errors, 
partly  of  oversight,  partly  inevitable,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
begin  from  the  beginning,  although  that  course  involves  some  repe- 
tition. 

The  codex  I  found  in  the  library  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College 
at  Beirut,  kept  as  an  unknown  curiosity,  and  kept  no  more  carefully 
than  the  other  books  there.  No  one  there  had  skill  to  read  it,  ex- 
cept perhaps  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  and  he  was  not  aware  of  its  existence, 
much  less  of  its  presence  in  the  library.  As  the  manuscript  had  suf- 
fered from  some  former  exposure  to  water,  and  was  still  suffering 
from  incipient  renewed  decay,  I  took  measures  for  its  more  careful 
keeping,  and  at  the  same  time  proceeded  to  read  and  examine  it. 
When  Dr.  Bliss,  the  president  of  the  college,  returned  in  the  autumn 
of  1876  from  a  two  years'  stay  in  England  and  America,  he  informed 
me  that  it  had  been  brought  from  Mardin  by  one  'Abd  ul-Messiah 
(not  the  man  of  the  same  name  who  accompanied  the  explorer  Lay- 
ard),  who  had  been  employed  as  superintendent  of  the  native  work- 
men in  the  erection  of  the  main  college  building;  and  that  he  (Dr. 
Bliss)  had  induced  him  to  present  it  to  the  college. 

Proceeding  with  my  examination,  I  found  that  the  Gospels  were 
evidently  of  the  Philoxenian  or  Harklensian  version,  though  I  had  of 
that  version  at  that  time  only  the  specimens  in  Bernstein's  Kirsch's 
Chrestomathy   (Lips.,   Knobloch,    1832),    and   Tychsen's   Elementare 
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Syriacum  (Rostoch,  1793.)  The  rest  of  the  codex  was  the  Peshitto. 
From  its  state,  material,  and  style  of  writing,  I  judged  it  to  belong 
to  a  period  limited  by  the  eighth  and  tenth  centuries.  But  wishing 
to  have  a  more  competent  judgment,  I  mailed  six  loose  leaves*  to 
Dr.  Antonio  M.  Ceriani,  the  well-known  critic  at  the  Ambrosian  Li- 
brary at  Milan,  to  whom  I  was  already  indebted  for  valuable  favors, 
and  requested  his  opinion.  He  soon  replied,  saying,  "immediately 
I  saw  the  fragments  are  part  of  a  New  Testament  of  about  the  IX. 
century,  of  Jacobite  origin."  Some  days  later  he  returned  the  leaves 
with  a  longer  comment.  A  quire  signature  on  one  of  the  leaves  had 
enabled  him  to  compute  very  closely  the  size  of  the  manuscript,  with 
a  number  of  interesting  particulars  beside.  He  concluded  with  the 
remark:  "Omnino  inspiciendum  si  habet  Apocalypsim,  quia  fortasse 
esset  antiquissimus  omnium  codicum  pro  hoc  libro.  Contuli  folium 
tertium  [third  of  the  one  I  sent,  No.  128  of  the  codex  as  it  is]  cum 
edita  Harklensi  translatione,  et  lectionibus  variis  in  vetustissimis 
libris;  textus  in  summa  melior  est  illo  editionis  White." 

The  codex  at  present,  or  as  found,  consists  of  203  leaves  of  pretty 
fine  parchment,  though  the  fineness  is  not  uniform;  two  of  them 
mere  fragments.  The  size  of  the  leaf  is  10^  x  7^  inches  in  length 
and  breadth;  the  writing  in  two  columns  to  a  page,  each  column  7  J/^ 
inches  high  by  2  to  2^  inches  wide,  and  regularly  32  lines  to  a 
column.  Very  rarely  the  lines  in  a  column  number  31  or  "^,7,.  The 
margin  or  space  between  the  columns  is  about  half  an  inch  wide,  so 
that  the  whole  written  portion  of  the  page  is  generally  7^x5  inches 
in  height  and  width.  The  codex  is  made  up  of  quinmies,  that  is,  in 
quires  of  five  folios,  or  ten  leaves,  each;  each  quinio  numbered  on 
the  middle  of  the  lower  margin,  at  beginning  and  end,  after  the  com- 
mon fashion  of  Syriac  MSS.  From  the  general  appearance  of  the 
codex,  and  other  obvious  reasons,  I  conclude  that  it  originally  con- 
sisted of  24  quiniones,  and  contained  the  books  which  compose  the 
ordinary  Peshitto  version;  that  is,  all  the  New  Testament  except  the 
second  and  third  Epistles  of  John,  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  Jude, 
and  the  Apocalypse. 

In  its  present  state  the  codex  begins  in  its  original  quinio  2,  in 
Matthew  xii.  20;  and  ends  in  its  original  quinio  24,  in  Titus  i.  9. 
The  order  of  the  books  is  the  following:  the  Gospels  in  the  usual 
order;  then  Acts,  James,  i  Peter,  i  John;  then  the  Epistles  of  Paul 

*  These  leaves  w^ere  numbers  i,  62,  98,  128,  202,  203,  of  the  codex  in 
its  present  condition. 
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in  the  usual  order,  without  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  which  last 
doubtless  came  at  the  end  and  completed  the  codex.  Except  two 
long  omissions,  and  in  places  where  a  leaf  is  gone,  the  lacunce  are  in- 
considerable. The  missing  leaves,  besides  those  gone  from  the  be- 
ginning and  end,  are  usually  those  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a 
quinio,  or  both;  as  the  outer  folio  would  soonest  wear  through  at  the 
back.  The  first  leaf  is  a  mere  fragment,  containing  portions  from 
Matt.  xii.  20-48.  The  lacuncc  of  one  leaf  or  more  are  the  follow- 
ing: Matt.  xiii.  28-57,  one  leaf;  xvii.  20 — xix.  12,  one  leaf;  xxv.  11 
— xxvi.  31,  one  leaf;  Mark  iv.  2-35,  one  leaf;  Luke  xix.  38 — xx.  21, 
one  leaf;  John  viii.  31  (20  of  Syriac  numbering) — ix.  31,  two  leaves; 
2  Corinthians  xiii.  8 — Galatians  ii.  17,  two  leaves;  Philippians  ii.  15 
— Colossians  i.  8,  two  leaves;  i  Timothy  iii.  3 — 2  Timothy  iii.  5 
(except  that  a  fragment  preserves  a  few  words  in  i  Timothy  ii.  10- 
19;  iii.  1-3),  two  leaves  and  a  large  fragment. 

The  other  two  important  lacuna,  by  omission  are  2  Corinthians  x. 
1-14,  and  Galatians  iii.  15-29.  In  addition  to  these  defects,  the 
passage  Acts  xi.  2-19  is  transposed  with  the  next  one.  Acts  xi.  19-39. 
In  this  case  the  scribe  copied  one  church-lesson  out  of  its  order  by 
mistake,  and  supplied  the  defect  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  end  of 
the  lesson  first  written.  He  also  marked  the  place  by  leaving  a  space 
of  four  lines,  and  writing  the  vermilion  lesson-note  therein  more 
conspicuously  than  usual.  The  other  two  defects  mentioned  had  an 
origin  nearly  similar.  That  in  Galatians  omits  a  church-lesson,  giv- 
ing its  rubricated  title,  but  skipping  over  to  the  matter  of  the  follow- 
ing lesson,  and  omitting  the  title  to  the  latter. 

An  easy  computation  shows  that  the  end  of  the  twenty-fourth 
qtiinio  would  have  just  included  the  whole  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, with  part  of  a  page  for  subscription  and  colophon.  The 
Apocalypse  would  have  required  two  qtiiniones  in  addition  to  that; 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  so  much  could  ever  have  been  removed 
without  leaving  the  evidence  on  the  binding  at  the  back.  It  seems 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Apocalypse  was  never  there.  It  should  be 
stated  here  that  not  every  quinio  was  originally  full.  Quinio  5  never 
contained  but  9  leaves,  and  quinio  16  only  8. 

A  word  is  proper  here  with  regard  to  the  deciphering.  The  age 
of  the  codex  alone  would  cause  some  difficulties;  but  time  alone, 
apart  from  other  agencies,  has  dealt  tenderly  with  its  legibility, 
though  it  shows  its  work  abundantly  upon  the  firmness  of  the  mate- 
rial. But  at  some  time  or  other  the  upper  portion  of  the  codex  had 
been  soaked  in  water,  so  that  nearly  throughout  the  whole  manu- 
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script  the  upper  half  of  each  page  is  difficult  to  read,  requiring  the 
greatest  patience  and  a  skillful  use  of  light.  Sometimes  a  word  re- 
quires hours  to  make  it  out.  In  damp  weather  some  portions  are 
illegible  which  can  be  read  when  it  is  dry.  For  this  reason  much  of 
the  codex  is  easy  to  read  in  this  country,  which  could  not  be  read  in 
winter  at  Beirut.  Sometimes  writing  set  off  on  an  opposite  page 
helps  the  decipherinent;  at  other  times  it  hinders  it.  Sometimes  the 
ink  is  entirely  gone,  but  has  left  the  letter  etched  into  the  surface. 
In  many  places  the  writing  is  hygroscopic,  and  becomes  plain  for  a 
few  seconds  when  the  surface  is  dampened;  in  such  cases  appearing 
either  instantly  or  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  minute  to  a  minute.  In 
other  places  a  roughened  surface  conceals  the  ink  which  has  pene- 
trated to  the  interior  of  the  membrane,  and  shows  the  writing  when 
the  surface  is  rendered  transparent  by  moisture.  But  the  artifices  of 
deciphering  are  numerous,  and  perhaps  as  tedious  in  the  full  recital 
as  the  work  itself  has  been.  It  needs  only  to  be  added  that  every 
letter,  and  most  of  the  vowels  and  points,  of  the  text  are  decipher- 
able. A  few  of  the  section-numbers  which  belong  in  the  margin  I 
cannot  find.  They  may  have  faded  out,  or  they  may  never  have 
been  written.  Sad  work  has  been  often  made  with  the  rubricated 
portions,  which  wash  away  readily  with  water;  but,  after  all,  most  of 
them  are  decipherable.  The  vermilion  title  to  Timothy  is  almost 
the  only  important  one  that  has  been  wholly  obliterated. 

After  the  soaking  in  water  mentioned  above,  which  made  so  many 
holes,  and  took  off  a  number  of  upper  outer  corners  by  decay,  a 
very  late  second  hand  has  re-written  a  few  spots,  and  re-inked  a  few 
vowels,  besides  adding  here  and  there  a  new  vowel  not  in  the  first 
writing.  But  the  aggregate  of  such  re-writings  is  insignificant,  and 
nowhere  interferes  with  the  deciphering  of  the  first  hand.  This 
second  hand  writing  is  of  the  more  recent  Jacobite  style,  but  doubt- 
less a  century  old,  at  least.  To  a  similar  period  belong  a  few  scrawls 
on  the  margins,  made  by  some  unthinking  idler. 

But,  still  later,  the  codex  had  some  usage  that  may  have  been  even 
rougher.  It  was  this  time  soaked  in  muddy  wdLter;  and  when  I  found 
the  codex  there  was  so  much  absolute  mud — earth  and  water — within 
it,  caked  on  the  leaves,  that  guim'o  22  could  not  be  read  at  all  with- 
out first  a  scaling  off  and  then  a  washing.  (But  in  the  six  years 
since  that  process  its  writing  has  come  out  plainer  than  in  most  other 
portions  of  the  codex,  though  the  parchment  shows  a  yellower  color.) 
To  this  day  some  caked  mud  remains  in  minute  spots,  for  I  have 
not  ventured  to  wash  except  where  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
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read  it.  Indeed,  in  order  to  decipher  it,  the  whole  codex  had  to  be 
taken  apart;  and  the  mass  of  rotten  cord  and  cloth  and  mud,  which 
represented  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  binding,  had  to  be  removed. 
Mixed  in  with  the  latter  were  sundrj'  grains  of  wheat  and  barley  —  as 
if  the  book  had  stood  cornersvise  in  the  mud  of  a  grain  bazar.  This 
rotten  back  was  washed  out,  and  proved  to  be  a  curious  fabric  of 
twine  and  cloth,  wrought  by  the  binder's  needle.  It  would  have 
been  preserved;  only  the  moths  and  roaches  of  the  East  soon  put  it 
beyond  hope. 

In  addition  to  all  that,  the  damp  climate  of  Beirut  —  rain  in  win- 
ter and  the  sea  in  summer  —  had  started  the  decay  anew  along  the 
edges,  especially  where  the  former  visitation  of  water  had  left  it 
ragged.  And  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  a  great  fat  moth,  one  of 
the  very  juicy  kind  common  in  Beirut,  had  been  squeezed  between 
two  leaves  as  the  IMS.  stood  in  the  library,  leaving  the  impression  of 
his  wings  to  this  day,  along  with  a  fearful  decay  of  membrane  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  two  pages,  seriously  damaging  the  substance  of 
the  parchment  itself  I  was  kindly  permitted  —  indeed  the  sugges- 
tion came  from  Dr.  Bliss  —  to  bring  the  MS.  to  America,  in  order  to 
finish  my  work  with  it.  It  had  to  be  watched  and  kept  from  damp 
on  the  sea  voyage,  or  the  old  spots  would  show  dissolving  edges. 
The  climate  of  this  country  is  more  favorable  to  both  its  legibility 
and  its  preservation,  than  the  climate  of  Beirut. 

11.     Internal  Description. 

As  to  the  style  of  the  writing,  it  is  of  the  transition  from  Estrangela 
to  Jacobite,  but  not  yet  progressed  so  far  as  to  have  lost  entirely  a  re- 
semblance to  the  old  Nestorian.  The  pure  Estrangela  style  and  let- 
ters are  perhaps  more  conspicuous  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark  than  else- 
where, but  they  occur  throughout  the  whole  codex.  The  Jacobite 
style  which  it  resembles  nearest,  is  altogether  the  Mesopotamian,  not 
at  all  approaching  the  Palestinian  or  the  Maronite.  It  is  easy  to 
read  to  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  Estrangela;  but  not  very  easy 
for  one  who  knows  only  the  common  Jacobite  of  the  printed  books. 
It  is  pretty  well  supplied  with  diacritic  points,  which  belong  mostly 
to  the  simpler  and  older  systems;  such  as  the  sign  of  the  plural,  the 
sign  of  the  feminine  in  the  suffix  pronoun,  the  points  which  distin- 
guish between  two  nouns  with  the  same  spelling,  between  a  verb  and 
a  participle,  between  the  first  personal  pronoun  used  as  the  subject  of 
a  sentence  and  the  same  used  as  the  substantive  verb,  and  so  on. 
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The  siffn  of  the  plural  is  commonly,  but  not  always,  used  with  nu- 
merals.* The  pointing  is  simple,  and  easily  learned  and  followed. 
Sometimes,  as  in  all  Syriac  MSS.,  the  points  are  wrongly  used;  a 
thing  at  which  no  one  will  wonder  who  tries  to  write  or  copy  Syriac. 
The  rare  mistake  of  writing  a  risk  for  a  dolath  occurs  a  few  times  in 
the  MS. ;  twice  or  more  in  the  case  of  proper  names,  and  a  few  times 
in  the  case  of  the  particle  j-O,  A  few  cases  also  occur  in  the  rubri- 
cated matter,  where  the  points  were  regularly  added  in  black,  after 
the  body  of  the  lines  was  written,  and  might  easily  go  astray.  The 
famous  example  in  Luke  xxiv.  32,  and  the  less  famous  one  in  2  Cor. 
iv.  18,  occur  in  the  MS.  with  a  risk  for  a  dolath,  but  are  not  to  be 
considered  mistakes 

The  vocalization  is  neither  rare  nor  very  frequent.  It  is  effected, 
not  by  points,  except  in  some  apparent,  but  altogether  rare  instances, 
but  by  the  well-known  characters  of  Greek  derivation.  Several  in- 
structive examples  {e.  g.,  some  in  Acts  ii.)  seem  to  show  that  the 
Arabic  damma  was  derived  from  the  Syriac  zeqofo  ('),  or,  origi- 
nally, from  the  Greek  omicron.-\  (It  is  well  known  that  the  Arabic 
medda  {^)  was  derived  from  the  Estrangela  aleph  (^c"*).)  In  the  inter- 
jection o),  the  Greek  vowel  omega  is  used  to  vocalize,  as  also  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  word  of  the  same  letters  with  a  diacritic  point 
(6)),  which  means  or.     But  throughout  the  MS.  the  vocalization  is 

chiefly  met  with  in  the  case  of  the  less  frequently  occurring  proper 
names,  or  with  foreign  words,  or  with  Syriac  words  when  convenient 
so  to  distinguish  them  from  others  formed  of  the  same  letters. 

Punctuation  is  generally  used  with  moderate  care.  The  four 
points  in  diamond  shape  (usually  in  vermilion  about  a  central  black 
loop)  mark  either  a  larger  division,  or  a  smaller  one  of  importance, 
even  if  the  importance  be  one  of  sentiment  merely,  and  not  gram- 
matical, nor  a  logical  division  of  the  discourse.  A  lesser  point  of 
the  same  nature  is  the  diamond  composed  of  two  black  dots  horizon- 
tal and  two  red  dots  vertical,  without  the  central  loop  or  dot.-  A 
sentence  usually  ends  with  a  single  dot,  like  our  period,  but  some- 
times with  a  double  dot.  The  double  dot  is  sometimes  upright, 
sometimes  inclined  to  the  right  or  to  the  left;  but  it  is  not  always 

*  1  have  not  been  careful  to  note  whether  this  presence  or  absence  of 
the  plural  points  follows  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  native  grammarians. 

fThis  pt-culiarity  is  sometimes  imitated  in  print;  ^.  ^.,  in  the  Syriac 
Grammar  of  Henley.  London,  1723,  a  book  which  seems  to  be  unknown 
to  the  bibliographers. 
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easy  to  determine  whether  it  leans  (virtually;  for  it  often  merely  fol- 
lows the  slope  of  a  letter-stroke),  or  whether  any  difference  of  mean- 
ing attaches  by  reason  of  its  inclining  one  way  or  the  other,  or  stand- 
ing vertical.  It  is  the  rule  for  the  lower  one  of  this  double  to  coin- 
cide with  the  heavy  end  of  an  unjoined  final  nun  —  that  is,  when 
placed  after  a  word  with  such  final.  Thus  these  cases  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  single  dot  placed  at  the  top  of  the  line,  like  a  Greek  co- 
lon. But  there  is  no  other  case,  at  least  no  clear  one,  of  this  single 
dot  at  the  top,  in  the  Gospels.  In  the  Acts  and  onward,  it  does  oc- 
cur, and  not  infrequently.  The  double  dot,  also,  often  has  its  lower 
one  under  the  final  letter,  especially  in  case  of  an  aleph.  In  this 
case,  sometimes,  the  upper  one  is  omitted;  though  it  sometimes 
seems  to  have  been  thus  omitted  designedly.  These  two  cases  pre- 
sent the  only  difficulty  in  copying  the  IMS.  in  printed  type.* 

The  ambiguities  in  reading  are  the  usual  ones;  viz.,  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  whether  a  shin  or  an  'ee  is  preceded  by  2iyud  or  a  nun,  or 
by  neither;  whether  a  letter  is  'ee  or  ka/;  or  whether  another  is  yud, 
nun,  or  shin;  which  last  again  is  sometimes  farther  complicated  by 
the  liability  of  one  of  them  to  be  confused  with  one  stroke  of  a 
hheih. 

The  punctuation  seems  to  vary  with  the  scribe.  Both  that  and 
other  indications  seem  to  show  that  the  latter  part  of  Luke  and  all  of 
John  were  written  by  a  different  hand  from  Matthew  and  Mark.  In 
the  Epistles,  also,  the  variations  in  punctuation,  together  with  a  more 
modern  shape  given  to  the  aleph  when  the  writing  is  crowded,  and  (a 
ver}-  few  times)  to  a  mini  when  made  by  correction  from  a  ivaw,  seem 
to  indicate  still  another  scribe. 

Sometimes  a  punctuation  mark,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  quad- 
ruple dot,  is  transferred  from  the  end  of  one  line  to  the  beginning  of 
the  next. 

In  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  are 
frequently  marked  by  a  short  oblique  stroke  in  red,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lines  throughout  the  quotation.  Sometimes  a  black  angular 
mark  makes  an  arrow-head  to  the  inner  end  of  this  red  mark.  The 
MS.  is  too  much  decayed  and  faded  to  show  whether  all  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  were  originally  so  marked. 

The  evidences  of  both  carefulness  and  competency  on  the  part  of 
the  scribe  are  abundant  in  ever}'  part  of  the  MS.     The  errors  that 


*  A  difficulty  which  I  observe  is  overcome  in  the  later  printed  Syriac 
books. 
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occur  are  usually  such  as  to  be  considered  mere  slips  of  the  pen,  and 
not  mistakes  of  the  understanding.  The  writing  is  carefully  and 
neatly  done  ;  but  yet  the  manner  of  crowding  letters  and  words  here 
and  there  to  make  a  line  come  out  even,  as  well  as  the  expansions  for 
the  same  purpose,  show  the  hand  of  one  who  was  more  than  a  mere 
copyist;  of  one  who  was  writing  with  the  freedom  of  familiarity  with 
the  text,  and  not  mechanically  copying  an  unfamiliar  tongue  or  un- 
familiar matter.  (Just  here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  among  the 
Nestorians  formerly  an  ecclesiastic  was  not  ordained  till  he  had  copied 
the  necessary  service-books  with  his  own  hand.  Whether  that  re- 
mains the  case  since  the  introduction  of  printing,  I  am  unable  to  say.) 
Abbreviations  are  rather  rare  in  the  text,  but  common  in  the  lesson- 
notes  or  captions,  next  to  be  mentioned. 

The  writing  is  continuous,  without  a  break  from  the  beginning  of 
a  book  to  its  end;  but  the  titles  and  subscriptions  to  each  book  begin 
and  follow  it,  and  the  captions  or  notes  of  the  church-lessons  are  in- 
serted in  proper  place,  done  in  vermilion  with  the  points  in  black. 
Rather  oftener  than  not,  the  punctuation  is  wanting  both  before  and 
after  the  lesson-note.  The  number  of  the  lesson  is  given  in  red  in 
the  margin,  and  signifies  only  its  number  in  the  order  in  which  it 
occurs  in  the  text;  the  other  necessary  information  being  contained 
in  the  note  or  caption  just  mentioned. 

At  the  end  of  each  book,  after  its  subscription,  about  four  lines, 
or  three  in  the  case  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  are  devoted  to  ornament. 
This  is  of  the  same  sort  as  that  perpetuated  in  the  modern  MSS. ; 
which,  again,  are  regularly  copied  with  scrupulous  care  from  the 
most  ancient  exemplars  to  be  had.  At  the  beginning  of  Luke  the 
ornamentation  runs  across  the  top  and  for  some  distance  down  the 
sides;  and  in  its  little  squares  are  the  words:  "John  who  is  a  sinner, 
the  monk,  wrote  it."  In  the  little  squares  in  the  ornament  at  the 
beginning  of  Mark  is  the  word  "John,"  which  probably  refers  to  the 
same  scribe  (and  not  to  John  Mark).  In  addition  to  these  orna- 
ments, others  of  more  or  less  elaboration  surround  the  quinio  num- 
bers, besides  occurring  occasionally  at  the  right  hand  upper  and 
outer  corner  of  the  verso  of  a  leaf  In  this  last  position  a  small  dia- 
mond of  black  dots  (sometimes  a  pair  of  them)  is  almost  always 
present;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  any  connection  with  the  symbol 
of  the  unity  and  trinity  of  God,  which  regularly  holds  the  like  place 
in  Nestorian  sacred  MSS.  Still  further,  the  numbers  of  the  lesson- 
notes,  and  those  of  the  larger  sections,  or  chapters,  presently  to  be 
mentioned,  have  an  unpretentious  ornament  composed  of  dots. 
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Besides  the  numbers  of  the  lesson-notes,  the  numbers  of  the  zizXoi, 
or  xefdXata,  of  the  Gospels  are  given  in  the  margin  in  red.  These 
correspond  almost  exactly  with  those  of  the  Greek  as  given  in  Kiister's 
Mill.     Certain  differences  will  be  noted  in  another  connection. 

The  only  other  divisions  noted  in  the  margin  are  the  i>**-ii-»,  or 
larger  sections,  the  numbers  being  written  in  black. 

This  word  J^aaaa.  is  identical  with  the  Arabic  word  employed  to 
denote  the  modern  chapters ;  but  in  Syriac  it  means  a  different  divis- 
ion. It  is  also  used  indefinitely,  in  the  sense  of  pericope,  or  passage 
of  Scripture  ;  and  in  the  plural  for  the  whole  Bible,  or  the  whole  New 
Testament,  or  for  a  version.  In  the  Gospels  these  sections  are  num- 
bered consecutively  through  the  four  Gospels  as  one  series,  and  also 
separately  for  each  of  the  four.  There  is  consequently  a  double  set 
of  numbers  for  them  in  all  the  Gospels  except  Matthew.  The  Acts 
and  the  Catholic  Epistles,  that  is,  here,  James,  i  Peter,  and  i  John, 
are  likewise  divided  into  jL^AAi-.  and  numbered  in  the  margin  as  one 
book.  Through  these  books,  also,  the  church-lessons  are  numbered 
consecutively,  as  if  one  book.  In  the  same  way,  also,  the  Epistles 
of  Paul  are  divided  and  numbered  as  one  book,  both  as  to  ^****\ 
and  as  to  church-lessons. 

The  l-AAyiA-  are  evidently  the  same  as  those  in  use  among  the  Nes- 
torians,  as  can  be  seen  both  from  the  Nestorian  MS.  (12th  century) 
of  the  Peshitto  New  Testament  at  Boston,  and  from  that  excellent 
and  very  useful  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Syriac, 
the  work  of  Dr.  Justin  Perkins,  printed  at  Urmi  (Oroomiah)  in  1846. 
Indeed,  the  testimony  given  by  this  Perkins  Bible  is  of  a  rather  unu- 
sual sort.  As  printed,  the  order  of  books  in  the  New  Testament  is 
the  same  as  that  of  our  English  Bible,  yet  the  numbering  of  the  se- 
ries of  ^kAA^  which  begins  in  Acts,  and  is  interrupted  by  Paul's 
Epistles,  is  resumed  again  at  James,  and  carried  through  i  Peter  and 
I  John,  without  any  regard  to  the  interposed  book,  2  Peter.  The 
latter,  as  well  as  2  and  3  John,  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse  are  not 
divided  into  ^a-^^;  but,  on  the  contrary,  each  of  these  books  has  a 
note  at  the  beginning,  stating  that  it  "is  not  included  in  the  I-^aajI 
that  is  commonly  called  the  Peshitto,  but  nevertheless  is  written  in 
other  ancient  l-^^-*^'."  AH  this  goes  to  show  that  this  division,  or 
capitulation,  is  very  ancient,  and  antedates  the  separation  of  the  Nes- 
torians  and  Jacobites  from  the  general  Syrian  church.     It  shows  also 
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a  like  antiquity  for  this  order  of  books  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
coincides  with  that  now  received  among  the  critical  editors  of  the 
Greek  N.  T.,  except  only  that  it  places  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
at  the  end  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  —  numbering  it,  however,  as  one 
book  with  them. 

As  these  J..*aaaj  are  peculiar  to  the  Syriac  versions,  and  neither 
very  well  known  nor  very  accessible,  a  list  of  them  is  here  given  for 
that  division  of  the  New  Testament  which  comprises  the  Acts  and 
the  Catholic  Epistles: 


Acts 


1.  I. 

ii.  4- 

ill.  II. 

iv.  24. 

v.  29. 

vii.  II. 

vii.  54. 

viii.  35. 

ix.  32. 

X.  30. 

xi.  22. 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


Acts    xiii. 

4- 

"       xiii. 

44- 

XV. 

4- 

"        xvi. 

10. 

"      xvii. 

10, 

"     xviii. 

12. 

"        xix. 

24. 

XX. 

22. 

"        xxi. 

27. 

"       xxii. 

30. 

"      xxiv. 

I. 

23.  Acts   XXV.  13. 

24.  "      xxvi.  24. 

25.  "    xxvii.  33. 

26.  James       i.  i. 
"         ii.  20. 

V.  7. 

I  Peter  ii.  6. 

"      iv.  I. 

I  John     i.  7. 

iii.  21. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
3t- 
32. 


Of  these  sections,  Matthew  had  22;  Mark,  13;  Luke,  23;  John, 
20;  and  the  Four  Gospels  together,  78.  The  Acts  alone  had  25; 
the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  together,  ^2.  The  Pauline  Epistles, 
including  Hebrews,  had  55,  (but  the  last  one  visible  in  the  MS.  is  at 
2  Timothy  iv.  i,  number  47).  For  the  whole  Peshitto,  therefore, 
the  number  was  165;  and  as  to  the  Philoxenian  or  Harklensian,  this 
MS.  shows  the  division  to  have  coincided  with  that  of  the  Peshitto 
through  the  four  Gospels.  * 

Besides  these  numbers  in  the  margin,  other  matters  are  noted  in 
the  subscriptions  to  the  Gospels,  which  are  not  marked  in  either  mar- 
gin or  text;   unless  perhaps  in  respect  to  one  matter  shortly  to  be 


*  Further  testimony  to  the  antiquity  and  wide  use  of  this  capitulation 
may  be  seen  in  a  British  Museum  MS.  of  the  Syriac  N.  T.,  (No.  7157), 
written  at  Beth-kuko,  A.  D.  768.  See  Dr.  W.  Wright's  article  Verse 
in  the  2-vol.  ed.  of  Kitld's  Cyclopcedia  of  Biblical  Literature  (New 
York,  1855),  vol.  ii.  p.  914.  Also,  Wright's  Cat.  of  the  Syriac  MSS.  in 
the  Brit.  Mus.  vol.  i.  (London,  1870);  No.  161  (Br.  Mus.  Add.  12,138), 
pp.  101-107;  a  MS.  dated  A.  D.  899;  in  which  the  subscription  to  the 
notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  gives  the  numbers  of  these  sections. 
Wright  states  that  they  are  "  regularly  marked  on  the  margin  through- 
out the  whole  manuscript."  Gregory  Bar-hebraeus  uses  the  same  sec- 
tions in  his  Commentary. 
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mentioned.  These  will  best  appear  by  translating  one  of  the  sub- 
scriptions The  following  is  the  subscription  to  Matthew:  "Ends 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  the  apostle,  which  he  spake  in  Hebrew  in 
Palestine.  His  prayer  for  us,  Amen.  There  are  in  it  kephalaia  70; 
and  the  number  of  canones  360.  And  signs  25,  and  parables  25, 
and  testimonies  32.  And  lessons  74,  and  sections  22.  Pray,  for 
our  Lord's  sake,  for  the  sinner  that  wrote  [this]." 

Arranged  in  tabular  form,  the  numbers  given  in  the  subscriptions 
to  the  Gospels  are  as  follows: 


Keph. 

Canon. 

Signs. 

Par. 

Test. 

Less. 

Sect. 

Matthew,  -  70. 

360. 

25. 

25. 

32- 

74- 

22. 

Mark,  -     -  49. 

240. 

22. 

6. 

17- 

40. 

13. 

Luke,   -     -  83. 

348. 

22. 

27. 

16. 

72. 

23. 

John,    -     -  20. 

232. 

8. 

5- 

15- 

48. 

20. 

(I  have  been  the  more  careful  to  insert  these  numbers  here,  be- 
cause as  originally  given  in  the  Proceedings  A.  Or.  Soc.  mentioned 
above,  they  contain  a  few  mistakes;  though  these  are  corrected  in  a 
subsequent  number. ) 

The  canones  are  the  Eusebian  canons,  or  their  Syriac  substitute. 
Unless  these  are  marked  by  the  largest  punctuation  mentioned  above, 
viz.,  the  vermilion  diamond  with  a  black  centre,  they  are  not  marked 
in  the  text.  In  a  number  of  places  this  punctuation  does  exactly 
mark  off  the  Greek  canons;  but  that  it  is  anything  more  than  a  co- 
incidence, I  should  not  venture  to  say.  For,  as  might  be  supposed, 
the  same  punctuation  occurs  regularly  at  the  beginning  (or  end)  of 
the  y.t(fdAa>.a  and  the  JLAA>ii- ,  except  when  they  coincide  with  the  be- 
ginning of  a  lesson;  and  then  punctuation  of  every  sort  is  usually 
omitted;  as  if  the  rubricated  note  was  warning  enough,  and  supplied 
the  place  of  punctuation. 

For  the  "testimonies,"  etc.,  so  far  as  the  items  are  liturgical,  we 
must  look  to  the  service-books  for  information.  So  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, they  are  not  marked  in  any  way  in  the  text,  A  hint  of  the 
use  of  the  "testimonies"  may  be  seen  in  the  captions  to  the  Psalms 
in  some  editions  of  the  Syriac  Bible;  especially  in  the  Psalter  which 
was  the  "first  labor"  of  the  American  press  at  Urmi,  in  1841. 

Farther  than  as  above  stated,  the  margin  contains  nothing  except 
here  and  there  a  word  or  more  that  had  been  omitted  by  mistake, 
and  is  thus  supplied  a  prima  manu  by  writing  between  the  lines  or  in 
the  margin,  and  marking  the  place  in  the  text  by  a  small  +,  -^,  >, 
or  , ',  ,  after  the  fashion  of  our  *  etc.,  to  show  where  the  correction 
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belongs.  (The  second-hand  corrections,  a  few  in  number,  are  so 
late  that  I  do  not  notice  them  here. )  There  is  no  Greek  margin, 
nor  anything  to  correspond  with  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Harklensian  (some  still  call  it  the  Philoxenian)  margin.  Only  in 
two  or  three  cases  is  there  a  real  marginal  note;  and  those  are  ex- 
planatory, and  all  in  the  Peshitto  Portion.  One  is  at  Acts  x.  6, 
where  the  transliterated  [iopae~t  has  a  marginal  note,  duly  marked  by 
a  -^,  and  reading,  "that  is,  a  tanner";  this  marginal  word  for  "tan- 
ner," by  the  way,  being  the  one  still  in  use  with  that  meaning  in  the 
colloquial  Arabic,  but  having  a  different  meaning  in  the  literary  lan- 
guage and  the  lexicons.  A  note  is  also  given  to  explain  Paul's  ap- 
pealing to  Caesar  (Acts  xxv.  ii),  which  it  does  by  calling  it  "swear- 
ing by  Caesar. " 

It  is  also  to  be  stated  that  the  codex  contains  nothing  which  an- 
swers to  the  obeli  or  asterisks  of  certain  Harklensian  MSS.  and  of 
White's  edition. 

Before  leaving  these  accessories  of  the  text,  it  is  proper  to  speak  of 
their  relation  to  those  of  other  codices  which  bear  some  resemblance 
to  this  one.  In  the  absence  of  the  Harklensian  margins,  this  MS. 
agrees  with  the  Codex  Mediceo-Florentinus  {anno  757),  described  by 
Adler  {N.  T.  Versiones  Syr.,  pp.  52,  ff.),  and  by  him  thought  to  be  the 
true  Philoxenian;  though  thought  not  so  by  Bernstein  {Ev.  d.  Joh.  pp. 
I,  2).  It  likewise  agrees  with  the  same  codex  in  the  numbers  above 
given  from  the  subscriptions  to  the  Gospels;  except  only  in  the 
xs<pdXaia,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  lessons  and  sections  are  wanting  in 
the  Cod.  Flor.  The  differences  in  the  y.tfpdkaia  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  of  the  two  codices  with  the  Greek  numbers  as 
given  in  Kiister's  Mill: 

Beirut  MS.  Cod.  Flor.  Kiister's  Mill. 
Matthew,     -        -        -        -    70                   68  68 

Mark, 49  48  48 

Luke, 83  83  83 

John, 20  19  18 

In  the  Beirut  MS.,  the  difference  in  John  is  made  by  dividing  x£<p. 
18  into  three  xztpdXaia,  so  as  to  add  two;  and  the  case  is  similar  in 
Matthew  and  Mark.  However,  the  last  number  in  John  (20)  and 
the  last  in  Matthew  (70)  either  never  were  written  or  have  become 
obliterated.  So  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  unnumbered  beginning 
of  the  Gospel  was  counted  in  making  up  the  numbers  given  in  the 
subscription;  but  the  cases  of  Mark  and  Luke  seem  to  forbid  such  a 
supposition. 
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The  same  absence  of  Harklensian  margin  appears  also  in  the  Cod. 
Parisinus,  described  by  Adler  {N.  T.  Vers.  Syr.  pp.  55  fF.);  but  that 
codex  differs  in  other  respects,  both  external  and  internal,  from 
the  Beirut  MS.  It  agrees  with  it,  however,  in  giving  70  7.t(pdXa'.a  of 
Matthew;  but  again  it  gives  40  in  Mark — very  different  from  both  the 
Beirut  MS.  and  the  Cod.  Flor.     Its  date  is  A.  D.  121 2. 

The  Codex  Angelicus  (Adler,  idem,  pp.  59  ff.),  of  unknown  date, 
but  about  cent.  XIV. ,  has  some  margins,  but  they  seem  to  be  totally 
different  from  that  known  as  the  Harklensian  margin,  besides  being 
of  a  later  origin  and  different  purpose.  This  codex  is  thought  by 
Bernstein  {Evang.  d.  Joh.  pp.  3,  4)  to  be  probably  the  true  original 
Philoxenian. 

Other  codices  of  the  Harklensian  revision  or  version  differ  so 
widely  in  these  accessories  that  no  mention  of  them  is  here  worth 
while. 

The  matter  of  the  church-lessons  would  require  too  great  space  for 
their  discussion  here.  I  will  only  mention  that  in  the  Gospels  they 
differ  materially  from  the  scheme  given  in  the  Widmanstadt  Peshitto 
{ed.  princeps)  of  1555,  and  substantially  followed  in  subsequent  edi- 
tions; and  seem  nearer  to  the  Harklensian  scheme  given  in  Adler 
{idem,  pp.  d']  ff. ).  In  connection  with  the  fact,  that  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  are  in  the  Peshitto  version,  it  may  be  well  to  cite  Adler  on 
another  point.  Speaking  of  what  he  calls  the  ''  Missale  Syriacum, 
juxla  riium  Jacobilarum,''  contained  in  Cod.  Vat.  XXXV.  {olim 
xxxvi),  he  remarks:  ".  .  .  quidem pericopcc  evangeliccB  ad  Philoxe- 
nianam,  epistoliccB  auiem  ad  Simplicem  pertinent"  (idem,  p.  75).  And 
the  same  is  in  the  main  true  of  the  Beirut  MS. 

III.     Internal,  or  Textual,   Characteristics. 

It  is  safe,  at  the  outset,  to  state  broadly  that  the  codex  represents  a 
very  good  text,  both  as  regards  the  Syriac  and  the  Greek;  and  in  the 
Syriac,  as  respects  both  the  Philoxenian  or  Harklensian  and  the 
Peshitto  portions.  In  both  it  presents,  in  places,  a  text  nearer  to  the 
Greek  than  the  printed  editions.  The  question  of  greatest  interest, 
naturally,  is  whether  it  represents  in  the  Gospels  the  original  Philox- 
enian, or  is  only  one  more  copy  of  the  Harklensian  recension.  But 
in  either  case  it  is  a  MS.  of  high  character.  The  next  question  is, 
how  much  of  a  contribution  does  it  form  to  the  material  of  the  New 
Testament  criticism  in  general,  in  both  Philoxenian  and  Peshitto. 

In  discussing  the  first  of  these  two  questions  (the  only  one  to  be 
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touched  in  this  paper),  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  Phil- 
oxenian  is  conceded  to  have  been  based  upon  the  Peshitto;  and  that 
the  Harklensian  is,  of  course,  a  revision  of  the  Philoxenian. 

Two  different  MSS.,  as  already  hinted,  have  heretofore  been  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  original  Philoxenian  version.  One  is  the 
Codex  Florentinus,  above  mentioned  ((having  several  features  in 
common  with  the  Beirut  MS.),  considered  by  Adler  (A'.  T.  Vers. 
Syr.,  p.  55)  to  be  the  true  Philoxenian  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
the  Harklensian  margin;  but  also  admitted  by  him  to  differ  very 
little  in  text  from  the  Harklensian  recension.  This  opinion  of  Adler 
was  rejected  by  Bernstein  {D.-heilige  Evang.  d.  Joh.,  Krit.  Anmerk., 
pp.  I,  2),  who  thought  the  Roman  Codex  Angelicus  (cent.  XH- 
XIV.)  to  be  a  copy  of  the  true  Philoxenian.  His  main  alleged  rea- 
sons are,  that  though  it  has  a  set  of  marginal  notes,  they  are  of 
a  different  if  not  later  character,  copied  from  a  different  class 
of  MSS.,  and  serving  a  different  purpose;  that  it  keeps  the 
old  Peshitto  renderings  in  more  places  than  the  other  MSS. ;  and 
also,  in  general,  is  much  less  accurate  and  faithful,  and  therefore 
earlier  in  composition,  than  either  White's  edition  or  the  other  MSS. 
of  the  Harklensian  recension.  In  support  of  this  opinion  and  these 
allegations,  however,  he  only  gives  a  partial  collation  —  or  rather,  a 
selection  of  examples  from  a  partial  collation  —  of  the  first  five  chap- 
ters of  the  Gospel  of  John.  This  is  hardly  enough  to  judge  by;  es- 
pecially as  the  variations  given  are  (i.)  not  exhaustive,  and  (2.)  not 
of  a  character  sufficiently  marked  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  sound  judg- 
ment. (Within  the  same  space  the  Beirut  MS.  presents  many  more 
variations  from  White  than  Bernstein  gives  of  the  Cod.  Angelicus.) 

But  it  will  be  better  to  give  Bernstein's  argument  in  a  fuller  ab- 
stract. He  first  admits  {idevi,  Krit.  Anmerk.,  pp.  25,  26)  —  against 
his  own  theory  —  that  in  some  of  the  instances  given,  the  Cod.  An- 
gelicus leaves  the  Peshitto  where  the  other  MSS.  and  White  hold  to 
it.  The  instances  which  he  gives  of  this  sort  are  6  in  number,  and 
are  explained  by  him  as  oversights  of  the  copyist.  (With  regard  to 
these  6  instances,  only  one  seems  to  have  any  probable  claim  to  be 
called  an  error.  In  all  the  6  the  BeirCit  MS.  agrees  with  the 
Peshitto. ) 

Next  he  gives  his  strong  point.  That  is  a  list  of  19  places  in 
which,  while  the  Harklensian  shows  correction  and  a  closer  agree- 
ment with  the  Greek,  the  Codex  Angelicus  has  retained  the  Peshitto 
rendering.  (But  in  making  up  this  list,  he  has  had  in  one  instance 
to  separate  White's  ed.  from  the  3  MSS.  collated,  because  it  agrees 
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with  the  Cod.  Angel,  in  that  instance;  thus  reducing  the  list  to  i8. 
And  the  rest  of  the  list,  though  a  true  one,  is  not  strong  enough  to 
furnish  an  argument.  Two  of  the  instances  depend  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  a  diacritic  point,  and  that  in  respect  to  the  third  personal 
pronoun  standing  for  the  Greek  article;  two  are  insignificant  transpo- 
sitions; and  not  one  of  the  instances  presents  a  case  where  a  copyist 
might  not  easily  slip  from  the  one  to  the  other.  None  of  them  affects 
more  than  one  word,  and  that  usually  either  a  prefix  conjunction  or 
a  suffix  pronoun.  The  strongest  instance  —  strongest  indeed  of  all 
the  proofs  presented  by  Bernstein  —  is  that  where  the  Cod.  Angel, 
reads  J;jat..20»  {called)  instead  of  the  Harklensian  i^j-Sooj  [said), 
as  a  translation  of  kzyo/xivrjv,  in  the  phrase  "a  village  called  Sychar. " 
— The  Beirut  MS.  agrees  with  the  Cod.  Angel,  in  4  of  the  19,  and  is 
on  the  fence  with  regard  to  a  5th,  with  perhaps  a  leaning  to  the 
Harklensian.) 

He  next  gives  a  list  of  "other  places,  where  it  [Cod.  Angel.] 
agrees  neither  with  the  Harklensian  version  nor  with  the  Peshitto." 
These  are  3 1  in  number,  and  are  supposed  to  exhibit  the  farther  ad^ 
vahce  in  revision  made  by  the  Harklensian.  But  of  these  31,  in  6 
the  Harklensian  agrees  with  the  Peshitto  against  the  Codex  Angeli- 
cus(!);  and  one  of  these  agreements  is  even  admitted  by  Bernstein. 
In  23  of  the  remaining  ones  the  Harklensian  either  agrees  so  closely 
with  the  Peshitto  that  the  difference  all  but  vanishes,  or  else  shows 
that  it  is  much  closer  in  form  to  the  Peshitto,  /.  e.,  it  has  departed 
from  the  Peshitto  less,  than  the  Cod.  Angelicus.  Of  the  two  re- 
maining instances,  in  one  the  Cod.  Angel,  is  perceptibly  nearer,  and 
in  the  q\\\&x  perhaps  a  little  nearer  the  Peshitto  than  the  Harklensian 
reading.  (The  Beirut  MS.  agrees  with  the  Cod.  Angel,  in  three  of 
the  31;  and  in  the  remaining  27  sides  with  the  Harklensian,  though 
with  slight  differences.) 

A  re-arrangement  of  these  selected  instances  of  Bernstein  will 
make  the  matter  clearer: 

Where  Cod.  Angel,  and  Harkl.  differ — 
\  Cod.  Angel,  coincides  with  Peshitto  in        -        -        -       18  instances. 
1  Harkl,  "  "  ••<'-..       12 

j  Cod.  Angel,  nearer  to  Peshitto  than  Harkl.  in     -         -        2        " 
(  Harkl.  nearer  to  Peshitto  than  Cod.  Angel,  in    -        -       23        " 

In  the  first  pair  of  numbers,  Bernstein's  hypothesis  is  favored,  as 
the  18  unrevised  of  the  Cod.  Ang.  are  more  than  the  12  unrevised  of 
the  Harklensian.     In  the  second  pair,  unless  reasons  shall  appear  to 
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show  that  a  re-revision  would  bring  the  Harklensian  back  again 
nearer  to  the  Peshitto,  Bernstein's  hypothesis  is  opposed,  as  the  23 
less  revised  of  the  Harklensian  are  more  than  the  two  of  the  Cod, 
Angel.  That  a  re-revision  might  bring  the  text  back  again  nearer 
the  Peshitto  is  possible,  when  either  the  Greek  text  was  sensibly  ap- 
proached nearer  by  that  means,  or  a  better  Syriac  idiom  was  thus  se- 
cured without  sacrificing  adherence  to  the  Greek.  But  if  the  changes 
are  only  those  which  a  copyist  might  naturally  make  through  inat- 
tention, then  they  go  against  the  hypothesis  of  a  re-revision. 

To  sum  up  the  facts  of  Bernstein's  argument,  then,  out  of  the  56 
instances  selected  to  prove  his  point,  one  disappears,  20  go  in  his 
favor,  and  35  against  him;  while  in  all  of  them  the  lack  of  proper 
magnitude  or  character  is  painfully  manifest.  We  may  well  turn 
back  upon  Bernstein  and  his  list  of  select  variants  from  the  Cod, 
Angel.,  his  own  words  respecting  Adler  and  the  Cod.  Florentinus: 
"the  variants  which  it  contains  are,  on  the  whole,  not  very  im- 
portant, and  neither  more  numerous  nor  more  significant  than  in 
other  MSS,  of  this  version."  Indeed,  these  variants  furnish  nothing 
to  compare  with  the  difference  between  our  Common  and  Revised 
English  Versions  in  a  space  of  like  extent.  And  it  may  be  added 
that  Bernstein's  partial  collation  [idem,  pp.  4-10),  from  which  he 
selects  the  above  particular  proofs,  shows  many  more  cases  where  the 
Cod.  Angel,  abandons  the  Peshitto,  but  the  other  MSS.  and  the 
printed  Harklensian  adhere  to  it. 

So  far  as  the  above  throws  light  on  the  Beirut  IMS.,  it  shows  that  it 
adheres  to  the  Peshitto  by  exact  coincidence  in  several  more  of  the 
selected  instances  used  as  above  by  Bernstein,  than  White's  edition 
and  the  Harklensian  MSS. ;  and  also,  that  it  thus  adheres  to  the 
Peshitto  in  only  two  less  instances  than  the  Codex  Angelicus,  In 
near  coincidences  it  has  many  more  than  the  Cod.  Angel.,  and  nearly 
as  many  as  the  Harklensian. 

But  the  Beirut  MS,  has  some  characteristics  of  its  own,  which 
show  themselves  well  enough  in  a  fair  and  even  balance.  Far  more 
striking  than  any  —  or  than  all  of  the  above  combined,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  striking  instance  in  the  Beirut  MS.,  is  to  be 
found  in  Matthew  xxv.  For  several  verses  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  the  Peshitto  and  Harklensian  co- 
incide almost  exactly;  but  at  xxv.  6  they  diverge  widely.  Now  the 
Beirut  MS.  keeps  up  the  coincidence  with  the  Peshitto  quite  to  the 
end  of  the  Parable;  so  that  verses  6-1 1  inclusive  cannot  be  collated 
with  the  Harklensian  at  all,  but  must  be  compared  with  the  Peshitto, 
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No  one  has  yet  cited  anything  from  any  other  MSS.  which  at  all  com- 
pares with  this  instance. 

In  regard  to  other  cases  of  adherence  to,  or  rather,  of  less  de- 
parture from,  the  Peshitto,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  here  to  go 
through  with  Bernstein's  Kritische  Anmerkungen  in  his  Evang.  d.  /oh., 
since  we  have  found  his  selected  summary  on  the  point  so  clearly 
against  his  supposition.  If  of  any  value  here,  such  a  course  would 
be  so  in  the  direction  of  an  estimate  of  the  Cod.  Florentinus;  a  side 
issue  of  rather  too  wide  an  extent  to  be  now  attended  to.  Of  other 
available  material,  there  remains  only  White's  edition,  text  and  notes 
and  margins.  With  these  I  have  compared  the  Beirut  MS. ;  and  of 
the  results  of  this  comparison  I  propose  to  give  a  short  specimen 
summary;  premising,  however,  that  I  shall  pay  no  attention  at 
present  to  differences  that  consist  merely  in  diacritic  points,  or  to  dif- 
ferences in  punctuation  which  really  change  the  interpretation; 
though  in  a  complete  treatise  both  of  these  must  have  their  weight 

A  few  general  matters,  also,  may  be  stated  first,  in  brief,  without 
stopping  to  give  special  instances. 

In  the  first  place,  the  proper  names  in  Whites  edition  and  the 
MSS.  which  it  follows,  are  commonly  spelled  after  the  analogy  of 
the  Greek;  often  as  a  mere  transliteration,  and  even  retaining  the 
Greek  case-endings;  much  of  it  being  a  mere  attempt  slavishly  to  re- 
produce the  Greek  phenomena  in  a  way  intolerable  to  the  genius  of 
the  Syriac  tongue.  But  in  the  Beirut  MS.  the  regular  practice  is 
uniformly  the  other  way.  The  proper  names,  with  comparatively 
few  exceptions,  are  spelled  after  the  Syrian  fashion.  (This  is  like- 
wise the  case  with  the  MSS.  used  by  Bernstein  for  his  Gospel  of  John 
{D.  heilige  Evang.,  cited  above).)  It  shows  that  the  Beirut  does  not 
follow  the  more  thoroughly  revised  Harklensian,  in  any  event. 

In  the  spelling  of  Greek  and  other  words  not  proper  names, 
adopted  by  the  Syriac  (words  in  which  the  New  Testament  Syriac 
abounds),  the  same  rule  obtains  throughout.  This,  again,  is  gen- 
erally nothing  more  than  a  non-departure  from  the  Peshitto;  but 
sometimes  the  Peshitto  has  translated  a  word  or  phrase  into  Syriac 
where  the  Harklensian  has  merely  transliterated  the  Greek.  Yet  in 
this  case,  too,  the  Beirut  jNIS.  generally  follows  either  the  literal 
Peshitto  or  its  analogy.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example.  In 
Matt.  xix.  28,  the  phrase  iv  rj  -aXiyy^vtaia  is  not  translated  in  the 
Harklensian,  but  transliterated  entire  into  Syriac  letters;  the  whole 
phrase  being  crammed  together  into  one  word,  just  like  the  Greek 
uncial  margin  which  is  given  for  explanation.     But  the  Beirut  MS. 
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gives  a  Syriac  rendering,  .  ^.y  i  x?)  J^oot,^,  strictly  equivalent  to 
the  Greek  in  sense,  and  of  a  form  to  be  represented  exactly  by  h  rui 
rzd/.tv  ysviffOa'..  It  uses  here  common  Peshitto  words,  but  not  the 
Peshitto  rendering,  which  last  happens  to  be  )>.«->«  | v^N'v^  or  "in 
the  new  icon."  Close  to  the  same  example  (I  cite  them  merely  be- 
cause they  are  handy)  are  three  other  adherences  to  the  Peshitto, 
either  of  them  stronger  than  any  instance  cited  by  Bernstein  in  favor 
of  the  Cod.  Angelicus.  In  INIatt.  xix.  24  we  have  the  Syriac  for 
"camel"  in  place  of  the  Harklensian  transliteration  of  the  corrupt 
z«,ar/oc,  or  cable;  in  verse  27  we  have  the  Peshitto  phrase  "Cephas 
answered  and  said,"  for  the  Harklensian  "when  Peter  responded  he 
said'' — a  difference  in  every  word  of  the  phrase,  as  well  as  in  the 
characteristic  idiom  of  the  whole.  In  verse  28  we  have  the  Peshitto, 
not  the  Harklensian,  word  for  "tribes"  (of  Israel).  In  the  face  of 
such  differences  as  these,  which  abound  in  the  Beirut  MS.,  the  dif- 
ferences alleged  for  the  Cod.  Angel,  fade  away  into  nothing.  But 
one  more  example  may  be  given  to  illustrate  another  sort  of  differ- 
ence just  mentioned.  In  John  xix.  2  the  "crown"  (of  thorns),  in 
the  Beirut  MS.  is  the  Syriac  and  Peshitto  |J  ^^0 ;  but  White  has  a 
transliteration  of  n-riifw^w,  retaining  even  the  accusative  form.  But 
this  case  is  merely  one  for  illustration;  for  Bernstein's  John,  with  the 
MSS.  there  collated,  agree  with  the  Beirut  MS.  in  this  example; 
while  White's  note  says  that  his  I\ISS.  give  )|^No  in  margin,  and 
that  the  Codex  Barsalibaii  has  Ji^I^^  in  text  and  fl-re^avwv  in  margin. 
But  numerous  cases  occur  where  a  similar  fact  is  confined  to  the 
Beirut  MS. 

There  is  one  case  in  the  Beirut  MS.  which  at  first  sight  seems  to 
look  the  other  way.  In  Luke  vii,  44,  45,  from  "she  hath  washed" 
to  "thou  gavest  me  no  kiss,"  White's  ed.  follows  the  Peshitto;  while 
for  the  last  half-dozen  words  the  Beirut  MS.  gives  a  rendering  entirely 
after  the  Harklensian  (or  Philo.xenian)  idiom,  slavishly  reproducing 
the  Greek  order  of  words.  But  a  note  of  White  states  that  this 
clause  is  wanting  in  the  Ridley  MS.  (the  basis  of  his  edition),  and 
that  he  supplied  it  from  a  Bodleian  MS.  Thus  the  effect  of  this  case 
is  to  show  that  the  Beirut  MS.  has  kept  a  clause  which  the  Ridley 
MS.  copyist  had  omitted,  and  which  the  editor  had  supplied  from 
the  Peshitto. 

But  in  order  to  come  nearer  to  a  proper  estimate  of  the  position  of 
this  MS.  in  this  respect,  it  is  best  to  remark  briefly  upon  the  main 
characteristic  differences  between  the  Peshitto  and  the  Harklensian. 
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Nothing  is  clearer  (to  repeat  a  little)  than  that  the  latter  is  a  revision 
derived  from  the  former,  though  we  know  that  there  was  one  inter- 
vening step.  The  general  genius  of  the  revision  may  be  in  some 
measure  imagined  by  comparing  the  noble  version  of  Luther  with  the 
wooden  one  of  De  Wette;  but  the  parallel  must  not  be  strained. 
Aside  from  characteristics  already  mentioned,  the  Peshitto  phrases, 
clauses,  sentences,  and  even  passages  extending  through  a  number  of 
verses,  appear  here  and  there  unchanged;  then,  again,  with  transpo- 
sitions, inversions,  expansions,  and  contractions;  with  the  insertion 
of  a  word  on  the  one  hand,  or  its  omission,  on  the  other;  here  and 
there  a  slight  change  in  only  a  word  or  two,  and  then  again  a  com- 
plete difference  in  words  and  structure.  In  short,  it  shows  all  the 
phenomena  of  a  revision  from  the  free,  the  idiomatic,  and  the  occa- 
sionally paraphrastic,  to  the  close  and  literal.  But,  still  farther  than 
this,  there  is  a  continual  attempt  to  exhibit  what  may  be  called  the 
surface  phenomena  of  the  Greek,  such  as  almost  parallels  the  LXX. 
use  of  the  preposition  ^h\>  with  the  accusative  to  show  the  presence  of 
PS*  in  the  Hebrew  text.  Prominent  among  such  characteristics  are 
the  use  of  an  additional  word  instead  of  the  idiomatic  suffix  pro- 
noun, thus  giving  an  undue  emphasis  to  the  Greek  possessive  a>Ko~j, 
and  the  like;  the  attempt  to  represent  the  Greek  article  by  certain 
pronouns  of  the  third  person,  often  with  an  effect  much  less  happy 
than  Beza's  use  of  tile  for  a  like  purpose  (though  a  diacritic  point 
generally  shows  whether  the  pronoun  has  the  force  of  the  article,  or 
that  of  a  demonstrative  or  even  relative  pronoun);  the  exchange  of 
the  idiomatic  succession  of  two  finite  verbs  with —  or  even  without  — 
a  conjunction  for  *-^  before  a  verb  or  a  participle,  in  order  to  repre- 
sent the  various  Greek  participal  constructions;  the  use  of  the  pro- 
noun x^  (always  with  a  diacritic  point)  to  reproduce  the  effect  (if  not 
the  sound  and  appearance)  of  the  Greek  particle  ///>*;  with  other 
almost  constant  changes,  mostly  pleonastic  in  form,  which  need  not 
be  enumerated,  but  which  no  reader  of  the  Syriac  versions  can  miss. 
It  is  in  the  matter  of  these  characteristic  marks,  rather  than  in  any 
great  variety  or  essential  difference  of  rendering,  that  the  Philoxe- 
nian,  or  any  other  intermediate  step,  from  the  Peshitto  to  the  Hark- 
lensian  as  we  have  it,  is  to  be  recognized. 

Other  things  being  equal,  this  intermediate  revision  would  be  ex- 
pected, among  other  matters,  to  show: 

*This  peculiarity  occurs  in  Syriac  outside  of  the  Harklensian  and  Po- 
cocke's  Epistles  and  De  Dieu's  Apocalypse,  e.  g.,  in  The  Chronicle  of 
Joshua  the  Stylite,  edited  by  Dr.  W.  Wright  (Cambridge,  1882). 
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(i.)     A  greater  number  of  exact  coincidences  with  the  Peshitto. 

(2. )  More  cases  where  the  departure  from  the  Peshitto  in  form  or 
phraseology  would  be  less;  that  is,  more  cases  nearly  coincident. 

(3.)  In  cases  of  difference  from  the  Peshitto  in  form  and  shades 
of  rendering,  where  the  Peshitto  adheres  closely  to  the  Greek:  often, 
but  not  always,  a  less  adherence  to  the  Peshitto;  since  the  later  re- 
vision would  be  likely  to  take  a  return  step  in  matter,  and  perhaps 
even  in  form,  provided  either  a  nearer  approach  to  the  Greek  or  a 
better  Syriac  idiom  with  equal  closeness  to  the  Greek  could  be  thus 
secured.  (It  is  this  consideration  which  appears  to  lie  at  the  basis  of 
Bernstein's  argument  in  his  list  of  places  where  the  Codex  Angelicus 
differs  from  both  Peshitto  and  Harklensian;  as  his  citations  of  the 
Greek  in  that  list  would  show.  But  his  list  shows  only  very  slight 
differences  at  best,  and  those  more  in  form  than  in  shades  of  mean- 
ing; and  none  of  them  important;  while  there  is  nothing  cumulative 
in  the  sum.  Further,  the  little  weight  they  seem  to  have  disappears 
on  actual  comparison  with  the  Peshitto. )  But  these  cases  actually 
involve  some  other  considerations,  such  as  possible  changes  in  the 
Syriac  language  since  the  Peshitto  took  its  final  form,  concerning 
which  we  have  few  or  no  data  for  judging.  And  in  general,  these 
cases  are  to  be  weighed,  rather  than  counted;  and  to  be  treated  with 
care  and  discrimination  throughout. 

(4.)  Though  not  decisive,  the  proper  names  and  foreign  words 
should  be  spelled  or  transferred  after  the  common  Syriac  (or  at  least 
the  Peshitto)  fashion,  and  not  merely  transliterated  into  Syriac  letters. 

Now,  to  apply  this  roughly,  I  have  put  together  the  following  re- 
sults from  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  the  Beirut  MS.  It  begins  at 
Matt.  xii.  20,  and  lacks  xiii.  28-57,  xvii.  20 — xix.  12,  xxv.  11 — xxvi. 
21;  leaving  about  the  amount  of  fifteen  chapters  as  the  material  here 
summarized. 

Leaving  out  of  view  (as  already  suggested)  all  differences  which 
consist  merely  in  points  (though  those  are  often  important,  and  were 
used  by  Bernstein  in  his  argument  for  the  Cod.  Angelicus),  and  con- 
sidering no  variations  that  amount  to  less  than  an  actual  letter  of  the 
text,  I  find  in  this  fragment  of  Matthew  about  347  dilTerences  between 
the  Beirut  MS.  and  the  edition  of  White — counting  each  passage  as 
one  difference,  without  regard  to  how  many  minor  differences  it  may 
comprise. 

Of  these,  first,  where  both  differ  from  the  Peshitto,  32  may  be 
called  unimportant  differences;  but  in   the  large  majority  of  them, 
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White's  ed.  gives  what  we  may  well  call  ultra-Harklensian  character- 
istics. In  only  2  does  the  Beirut  MS.  show  a  stronger  Harklensian 
tendency  than  White;  while  in  one,  White  shows  a  decided  revision 
of  the  B.  MS.  form.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  in  6  of  these 
cases,  the  B.  MS.  coincides  with  readings  given  in  White  from  the 
Cod.  Barsaliba?i,  which  is  apparently  one  of  those  Harklensian  copies 
which  favor  the  Syriac  genius  rather  than  imitate  the  Greek.  So  far, 
the  B.  MS.  looks  more  unrevised  by  a  preponderance  very  great  and 
easy  to  see,  but  not  easy  to  express  in  numbers  nearer  than  30  to  2. 

As  to  proper  names,  the  differences  are  about  60.  Of  these  the 
B.  MS.  has  55  spelled  in  the  Syriac  fashion,  and  33  of  these  in  the 
exact  form  given  in  the  Peshitto.  In  the  other  5,  White  is  nearer  the 
Syriac  fashion,  though  not  once  coincident  with  a  Peshitto  form; 
and  in  one  of  the  5  the  B.  MS.  would  be  nearer  the  Syriac  fashion 
had  it  not  committed  an  obvious  error  in  spelling — a  pure  clerical 
error.     Thus  the  numbers  should  rather  stand  56  to  4  than  55  to  5. 

In  the  matter  of  differences  with  respect  to  Greek  words  which  are 
not  proper  names,  the  B.  MS.  follows  the  Syriac  style  and  genius  in 
16  instances,  one  of  them  being  the  exact  Peshitto  form;  while 
White  follows  the  Syriac  style  and  genius  in  only  i.  In  one  instance, 
White's  margin  agrees  with  both  B.  MS.  and  Peshitto.  Thus  this 
preponderance  in  favor  of  the  unrevised  condition  of  B.  MS.  stands 
16  to  i;  with  one  of  the  number  showing  that  the  makers  of  White's 
text  had  the  variant  before  their  eyes  when  they  did  their  revising. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  more  important  points,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  remark  about  the  manifest  errors  of  the  scribe  in  the  B.  MS., 
and  those  of  the  printer  in  White's  ed. ,  in  the  portion  here  sum- 
marized. In  the  writing  of  B.  MS.,  they  amount  to  about  23;  of 
which  3  are  serious  hofnoioteleuta,  one  a  palpable  omission,  and  one  a 
plainly  accidental  transposition;  all  the  rest  being  minor  ones,  though 
sometimes  such  as  to  seem  to  bear  differently  from  their  manifest 
corrections  upon  the  results  of  this  summary.  The  errors  in  W., 
likewise,  I  find  to  be  about  6.  At  the  same  time,  I  may  mention, 
that  of  the  more  important  variations  caused  by  a  difference  in  Greek 
text,  W.  is  best  in  about  8  instances;  one  because  of  a  difference  in 
the  spelling  of  B.,  and  once  because  of  an  apparent  error  in  B., 
though  there  it  agrees  with  W.'s  margin.  B. ,  likewise,  represents  a 
better  Greek  text  in  about  8  instances;  one  of  them,  however,  being 
its  better  reading  of  the  interpolated  verse,  Matt.  xxi.  44.  Both* 
these  matters,  with  others  to  appear,  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  numbers  next  to  be  discussed. 
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Of  these,  first,  are  the  exact  coincidences  with  the  Peshitto,  where 
the  two  differ  from  each  other.  At  the  first  rough  taking  out,  there 
stand  8i  coincidences  of  the  Beirut  MS.  against  65  of  White's  ed. ; 
or,  in  coincidences  which  tally  to  the  very  letter,  in  favor  of  the  supe- 
rior antiquity  of  B.  in  a  ratio  a  little  less  than  9  to  7.  But  from 
the  65  of  W.  we  must  first  deduct  2,  which  White  in  his  notes  ac- 
knowledges as  his  own  corrections  of  the  MS.,  leaving  6^.  Ten 
more  must  go,  where  the  difference  is  caused  only  by  a  manifest  cler- 
ical error  in  B.,  of  omission  or  the  like,  palpable  to  any  reader,  and 
two  of  them  mere  misspellings;  leaving  53.  Ten  more  must  go,  for 
letters  in  B.  which  either  stand  for  the  grammatical  contraction  of  a 
main  word  with  its  expletive,  or  accidental  differences  which  show  no 
intention  to  depart  from  the  Peshitto,  but  a  plain  intention  to  adhere 
to  it,  and  which  are  actually  within  the  range  of  the  Peshitto's  variant 
readings.  This  leaves  43;  and  now  we  may  proceed  to  examine 
their  essential  character.  Only  3  of  them  amount  to  so  much  as  the 
omission  of  or  the  rendering  by  an  essentially  different  word  on  the 
part  of  B. ;  and  then  B.  departs  from  Peshitto  in  one  place  to  follow 
the  Curetonian  Syriac,  once  to  follow  the  Greek  against  the  Peshitto, 
and  once  to  agree  with  W.'s  margin.  The  rest  are  differences  of 
slight  moment;  3  being  by  mere  transposition;  and  only  6  by  as 
much  as  an  additional  word,  and  that  sometimes  only  by  way  of  dif- 
ference in  grammatical  form  (such  as  frequently  occurs  in  different 
MSS.  or  edd.  of  the  Peshitto),  and  sometimes  an  insignificant  parti- 
cle. Out  of  the  whole  number  (whether  65  or  43),  it  should  be 
stated,  B.  agrees  with  W.'s  margin  in  but  three  instances;  which  fact 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  probable  indication  of  their  existence  earlier 
than  the  text  of  W.,  and  as  possibly  reducing  the  strength  of  this 
numerical  array  by  that  amount. 

But  the  81  of  B.  must  be  discussed  before  we  can  resume  the  com- 
parison. Here,  however,  we  meet  with  but  4  which  are  unessential 
transpositions,  but  not  one  that  in  any  way  can  be  made  to  disap- 
pear. As  against  the  three  where  W.'s  adherence  to  the  Peshitto 
differs  from  B.  by  as  much  as  an  essentially  different  word,  and  all 
of  those  leaning  in  favor  of  B.'s  priority  as  a  version,  B.  has  7  adhe- 
rences  which  differ  from  W.  by  as  much  as  an  essential  word.  As 
against  the  i  of  W.  by  B.'s  omission  (that,  too,  being  one  of  the 
last  3),  B.  has  11  by  W.'s  omission,  one  of  them  amounting  to  4 
•words.  As  against  the  6  by  addition,  B.  has  10.  But  in  other  cases, 
where  the  difference  is  an  essential  one  in  the  rendering  and  phrase- 
ology, I  place  covers  3  words,  2  cover  each  4  words  (one  of  them  a 
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case  where  W.  has  adopted  a  different  Greek),  and  one  is  a  long 
passage  covering  60  words,  where  W.  differs  Mo  ccclo  from  the  Peshitto. 

Now  we  can  compare  the  81  with  the  65.  The  81  stand,  while  the 
65  diminish  at  once  to  43.  But  the  chief  one  of  the  81  is  enough  to 
swallow  up  the  43,  and  leave  still  a  numerical  surplus.  But  if  not 
so,  yet  each  of  the  more  important  ones  of  the  43  is  immensely  over- 
matched in  both  number  and  quality  out  of  the  81;  sometimes  in 
the  ratio  of  2  to  i,  and  sometimes  by  ratios  too  large  to  measured- 
while  its  minor  ones  are  outnumbered  nearly  2  to  i.  In  comparison 
with  this,  Bernstein's  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Codex  Angelicus 
dwindle  to  the  veriest  shadow. 

But  there  remain  two  more  points  to  attend  to.  One  of  these  is 
those  cases  of  difference  where  the  rendering  of  one  or  the  other  is 
so  near  that  of  the  Peshitto  as  to  be  essentially  the  same;  differing 
often  only  by  a  single  letter,  and  at  most  only  by  such  small  matters 
as  show  that  no  departure  from  that  version  was  contemplated,  unless 
required  by  grammatical  correction,  or  some  equally  minor  cause. 
In  this  respect,  B.  has  12  instances,  and  W.  3.  In  one  of  the  3  B. 
differs  only  by  a  manifest  error,  and  in  another  because  it  follows  the 
Curetonian  Syriac.  So  the  numbers  might  more  justly  stand  12  to  2; 
while  I  of  the  2  still  furnishes  argument  for  the  priority  of  B.  over 
W. 

The  last  point  of  the  summar}'  concerns  those  differences  in  which, 
though  both  differ  from  the  Peshitto  in  rendering,  or,  at  least,  essen- 
tially in  form,  one  is  nearer  to  the  Peshitto  in  meaning  than  the 
other.  Up  to  this  time,  I  have  not  developed  this  point  as  thor- 
oughly as  the  others,  and  therefore  lay  no  stress  upon  it  at  present; 
but  I  will  give  the  numbers.  As  might  have  been  expected  from 
what  has  been  learned  of  the  other  results,  the  direction  of  the  numer- 
ical inequality  is  reversed.  W.  stands  36  to  B.  18.  The  ^d,  how- 
ever, ought  in  fairness  to  be  diminished  by  2;  once  because  of  a 
palpable  omission  of  B. — an  apparent  homoiotehuton,  but  really  fol- 
lowing a  better  text;  and  again  for  its  manifest  error;  thus  leaving  the 
numbers  34  to  18.  So  far,  it  looks  perfectly  consistent  with  the  sup- 
position that  W.  had  approached  nearer  to  the  Peshitto  in  sense  by  a 
re-revising.  To  this  add  the  fact  that  in  one  of  the  18  B.  agrees  with 
W.'s  margin.  Furthermore,  as  if  to  furnish  the  proof  that  the  onward 
course  of  revisers  always  has  an  inevitable  back  eddy  or  two,  B.  has 
one  very  striking  instance,  covering  3  words,  where  the  re-revision  of 
W.  (if  really  such)  must  be  looked   upon  as  resulting  in   a   nearer 
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approach  to  the  Peshitto  in  its  nice  correctness  of  both  sense  and 
language. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  just  one  more  important  consideration 
should  be  added.  The  dependence  of  the  Harklensian  Epistles  of  2 
Peter,.  2  and  3  John,  and  Jude  upon  the  version  first  published  by 
Pococke  (Leyden,  1627),  and  since  generally  published  with  the 
Peshitto,  has  been  often  noticed.  The  Harklensian  are  certainly  a 
revision  of  the  latter,  and  a  great  improvement;  for  whether  the  latter 
were  the  original  Philoxenian  or  not,  they  do  not  equal  the  Peshitto 
in  merit.  Now  the  items  which  make  up  this  revision  plainly  lie  in 
the  direction  above  pointed  out,  in  the  changes  from  the  Peshitto  to 
the  Harklensian.  The  changes  from  Pococke  to  Harklensian  are 
less  radical  in  style  (except  in  mere  transpositions)  than  those  from 
Peshitto  to  Harklensian;  though  they  are  evident  enough.  In  mat- 
ter of  rendering,  however,  that  is,  in  differences  of  word  or  phrase, 
the  differences  are  at  least  as  great.  But  all  this  is  to  be  accounted 
for  from  the  fact  that  the  Pococke  Epistles  probably  had  no  Peshitto 
basis;  and  at  the  same  time,  are  a  much  later  work,  and  more  like 
the  later  Secular  writings  in  form  and  style.  Revision  to  the  Hark- 
lensian style  would  naturally  change  the  words  more,  and  the  style 
less.  But  in  comparing  the  Beirut  MS.  with  the  Harklensian,  there 
is  everywhere  manifest  the  same  kind  of  differences  as  in  the  case  of 
the  change  from  the  Pococke  to  the  Harklensian;  only,  as  the  Beirut 
MS.  came  originally  from  a  Peshitto  basis  (the  same  basis,  indeed,  as 
the  Harklensian),  the  changes  in  the  essential  words  and  phrases  of 
rendering  are  not  relatively  so  many;  while  those  in  form  and  style 
are  much  the  same.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  impression  that  the 
Beirut  Gospels  stand  to  the  Harklensian  Gospels  in  about  the  same 
relation  as  the  Pococke  Epistles  to  the  Harklensian  Epistles. 

Whether  this  codex  be  the  lost  Philoxenian  or  not,  it  certainly  pre- 
sents the  strongest  claims  yet  apparent  for  that  identification.  It  is 
beyond  a  doubt  an  earlier  revision  than  the  Harklensian  of  White; 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  than  that  of  any  other  MS. 
known. 


On  Job.  xix.  25-27. 


BY    REV.    J.    I,     MOMBERT,     D.    D. 


The  object  of  this  paper  is  twofold:  i.  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
passage  as  it  stands  in  the  Authorized  Version;  and  2.  to  submit  the 
summary  of  an  interpretation. 

I.    The  history  of  the  passage. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  line  of  succession  begins  with  the 
Hebrew  in  the  form  here  presented,  and  runs  through  the  Septuagint, 
the  Itala  and  Vulgate,  Wiclif,  Matthew,  Coverdale,  Genevan  and  the 
Bishops',  and  that  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
among  the  ancients,  Luther,  Olivetan,  Pagninus,  Miinster  and  Tremel- 
lius,  etc.,  among  the  more  modern,  have  directly  or  indirectly  influenced 
the  English  version.  To  these  should,  possibly,  be  added  the  names  of 
Diodati  and  Cassiodoro,  as  well  as  that  of  Castalio.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  state  the  reasons  here,  as  they  are,  of  course,  known  to  the  members 
of  this  Society. 

Beginning,  then,  with  the  LXX.,  we  meet  the  following  text: 

25.  olda  yap  orr  divvau^  iar'.v  6  ixkbs'.y  ;is  ,ui?./.wv  cTtj  yij^  ' 

26.  dvaffTTJffsi  di  tiou  zo  dip;ia  (to  awiia)  to  dvavTXovv  TooTa.     ~apd 

yap  xupioo  /xoi  rayra  (tu'/sts/J<t07], 

27.  a  iytb  l;xauTm  ffuvt~i(TTaiiat,  a  ol  oipOaXjioi  iioo  itupdxaff'., 

xal  oijx  a}.?.oz  '    TidyTa  di  fiot  ffO'/TSTiksffTa:  iv  x6?.-ipt 
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The  various  readings  of  moment  are:     25.    iym  for  yap  in  Compl.  and 
some  MSS.;  uzmw^  A  and  some  MSS.;  comma  after  /liUiov,  Roman 
edition  of  B.;     26,    dvaffri/fra'.  to  dzp/ia  /uii>  n)  a.va'^r/.<r)'^,  zanrd  jui'.   B. ; 
27.    <j  difOaXjw^  iiMO  ivjpaxs,    B. 
It  is  also  proper  to  add  that  Theodotion  {Hexapla)  renders: 
25.    o  dyyioTshq  fioo  Xf/,  '/-fA  ^ayarov  km  ycu/j.azo':  fhanrrj/rsi. 

27.     'E^i/.'.TZdV   ol   vifflOl    IJ.I)0    c!/   T<p   XO/.TtO)  /JJIO. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  old  Septuagintal  reading  is  generally 
expressed  in  the  old  Sixtine  rendering  (see  Walton  and  Jager):  25. 
"Scio  enim  quia  aeternus  est  qui  me  resoluturus  est,  super  terram  26 
ad  resuscitandam  cutem  vieain  qua;  perpetitur  hcec:  a  Domino  enim 
hccc  mihi  cotisummata  sunt,  2^  quorum  ego  mihi  conscius  sum,  qua" 
oculus  meus  [or,  plural\  vidit,  et  non  alius,  et  omnia  mihi  consum- 
mata  sunt  in  sinu"  In  v.  25,  however,  quod  seems  preferable  to  quia, 
and  dvaffT-qnst  the  more  accepted  reading,  according  to  Origen 
{Hexapla)  at  least,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  v.  25,  and  conformed  to 
the  Hebrew;  yet,  while  he  renders  the  latter,  "...  redemptor  meus 
vivit  et  novissime  super  pulver em  staturus,"  his  Greek  zr^vij  is  repre- 
sented by  .  .  .  "  perennis  est  qui  soluturus  me  est  super  terra"  The 
rendering  of  Theodotion  is  unsupported  and  an  interpretation  rather 
than  a  translation.  The  most  interesting  and,  perhaps,  instructive  ren- 
dering is  that  of  ifi  by  di'>-^oM^,   which  I  regard  as  a  key-word  to  the 
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meaning;  as  to  the  form  of  the  word,  that  with  a  double  v,  being  the 
less  usual,  is  probably  the  best  sustained;  as  composed  of  u-i  and  vdw, 
it  signifies  primarily,  ever-flowing,  and  then  perennial,  everlasting,  ever- 
living,  eternal, — so  that  we  may  understand  the  clause  to  carry  the 
sense  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Seventy,  Job  held  that  6  ixh'ntv  is  eter- 
nal, and  that  disposes  of  Theodotion's  dyyiazv'iq,  although  it  is  cited  by 
Theodoret. — v.  26,  tested  by  the  Hebrew,  seems  to  be  pure  paraphrase, 
conversion,  or  conjecture;  it  makes,  of  course,  good  sense,  but  at  the 
expense  of  grammar  and  the  omission  or  addition  of  words;  e.g.,  it 
contains  no  trace  of -^nxi  and  i"it»2Dl'  renders  ns]~1Cj?i  "'^  d'^a-zzhnrj 

ranra,    inserts    or   substitutes    for  n"'^vS*  nTHN  ~(t-pd  ydp — ffovsrski/fthj. 

The  changes  introduced  are  so  startling,  that  either  a  text  now  un- 
known must  have  been  the  basis  of  their  rendering,  or  they  must  have 
drawn  on  their  imagination  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulties,  v.  27  they 
connect  T^I^X.  rendered  «,  with  the  mysterious  ravra  of  v.  26,  express 

''T'TliriN  by  i/j.atjTto  (TO'^e-itrzaiia'.,  confound  Ti'^^^  1^3  with  some  form 

which  they  felt  justified  to  render:  Trayra  8i  ,uoi  ffuvirekstTrai,  in  which 
rendering  the  noun  entirely  disappears,  and  an  enigmatical  ^3  looms  up 
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in  the  shape  of  r«vra.  Their  way  of  evolving  this  rendering  from  the 
next  is  very  amusing,  and  sheds  light  on  the  origin  of  the  various  read- 
ings.    Their  Hebrew  text  was  unpointed  and  written  in  uncials,  thus: 

which  they  resolved  into  or  spelt  out:  "pn^  "Tl"^  b^  ^h--  translating  as 
above,  and  taking  -^pii  ,the  Chaldee  for  •'J^'X-  ^^  ^^^  equivalent  of  "I'p. 

As  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  ancient  Septuagintal  rendering,  the  old 
Italic  version,  which  was  made  from  it,  bears  testimony;  it  seems  to 
have  stood  thus: 

"Scio  enini  quia  ceterniis  est  qui  me  resoluturus  est,  super  terrain 
resurget  cutis  mea,  quce  hcec  patitur:  a  Domino  enitn  mihi  haec  conti- 
gerunt,  quorum  ego  mihi  conscius  sum,  quiv  oculus  meus  vidit  et  non 
alius,  et  omnia  mihi  consummata  sunt  in  sinu."  The  variant  render- 
ings in  the  Latin  text  given  above,  immediately  after  the  Septuagint, 
indicate  the  changes  made  by  Sixtus  V.  in  the  edition  of  1587;  while 
that  which  follows  shows  the  alterations  introduced  into  the  Paris  Poly- 
glot (ed.  1645).  "  .  •  .  qui  solvere  me  debet,  super  terrain  suscitare 
pellem  meam  quce  tolerat  hcec.  Ab  enim  Domino  haec  mihi  confecta 
sunt.     Quae  ego  .     .     .  alius j  omnia  autem  .     .     ." 

The  old  Italic  text,  with  numerous  variations,  was  that  out  of  which 
has  grown  the  Vulgate,  and  it  may  be  instructive  to  see  how  the  latter 
stood  in  1557  (ed.  Bryling): 

•'Scio  enitn  quod  redemptor  meus  vivit,  et  in  novissimo  die  de  terra 
surrecturus  sum.  Et  rtirsum  circumdabor  pelle  tnea,  et  in  came  mea 
videbo  Deum.  Quem  visurus  sum  ego  ipse,  et  oculi  mei  conspecturi 
sunt,  et  non  aliiis,  reposita  est  haec  spes  mea  in  sinu  meo." 

A  glance  suffices  to  show  that  this  text  is  not  based  on  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Itala,  and  the  question  arises,  which  is  its  basis?  We  answer, 
Jerome's;  and  it  is  not  only  based  on  it,  but  it  is  Jerome's  translation 
verbatim  et  literatim. 

Now,  this  text  departs  very  widely,  and  perhaps  audaciously,  from 
the  Hebrew  text,  for  it  presents  the  following  variants: 

Hebrew.  Jerome. 

iDj??  ^n!?!?; 

For  these  departures  Jerome  assigns  no  reasons  in  his  translation  or 
in  his  commentary,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  reason  for 
them  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.  or  in  the  ancient  versions.  Of  the  latter,  I 
produce  now  from  Walton  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  and  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions  in  Latin. 
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Chaldee  Paraphrase: 

''Et  ego  scio  quia  redemptor  meus  vivit,  ei post  haec  redemptio  ejus 
consurget  super  pulverem.  Et  postquam  injlata  fuerit  pellis  mea, 
erit  hoc:  et  de  came  mea  videbo  iterum  Deum.  (Juem  ego  visurus 
sum  mihi,  et  oculi  viei  videbunt,  et  non  alius:  consumpti  sunt  rentes 
mei  in  sinu  meo." 

This  paraphaase  is  far  less  paraphrastic  than  the  Septuagint,  and 
sustains,  with  due  allowance  for  several  peculiar  and  not  very  elegant 
terms,  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Hebrew  text  as  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  paper. 

Syriac  and  Arabic  version: 

"Ego  quidetn  scio  quod  Salvator  meus  vivens  sit,  et  in  consumma- 
tione  super  terram  appariturus.  Et  pellem  meam  angustaverunt* 
haec  et  carnem  meain.  Si  viderint  oculi  mei  Deum,  videbunt  lumen. 
Renes  mei penitus  perierunt  de  loco  meo." 

This  version,  probably  as  ancient  as  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  made  direct  from  the  Hebrew.  The  text  of  the 
passage  under  notice,  however,  must  have  been  in  many  respects  differ- 
ent from  the  Hebrew,  if  de  Rossi's  statement  of  its  literalness  and  great 
fidelity  is  to  be  accepted.  Dr.  Gredner  thinks  that  it  has  been  influenced 
by  the  Chaldee  and  the  Septuagint,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
original  version  was  corrected  by  or  adapted  to  them  at  a  later  period 
by  Syrian  transcribers.  Structurally,  the  version  conforms  to  the 
Hebrew  text  in  v.  25,  for  it  ends  with  j2!ip\  but  forsakes  it  in  the  subse- 
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quent  verses,  which  it  seems  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
conform  to  it.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  some  of  the  innova- 
tions of  Jerome  have  been  suggested  by  this  version. 

At  this  stage  it  may  be  proper  to  turn  to  the  English  versions. 

Wiclif  (Forshall  and  Madden): 

"Forsothe  I  wot  that  myn  agheenbiere  liveth,  and  in  the  laste  dai  I 
am  to  rise  fro  the  erthe;  and  eft  shal  ben  enuyround  with  my  skin,  and 
in  my  flesh  I  shal  se  God,  my  sauere.  Whom  I  myself  am  to  seen,  and 
myn  eyhen  ben  to  beholden,  and  noon  other.  This  myn  hope  is  led  vp 
in  my  bosum." 

This  is  doubtless  the  first  English  basis  of  our  present  version.  With 
the  solitary  interpolation  of  my  sauere,  it  is  a  literal  translation  of  the 
Hieronymian  text  of  the  Vulgate  as  given  above. 

The  next  English  version  was  doubtless  influenced  by  the  continental 
versions,  more  especially  by  those  of  Luther  and  the  Zurich.  Luther's 
translation  of  Job  appeared  in  1524,  and  the  text  ran  as  follows:! 

*Circumdederunt  hiec. 

fin  almost  every  instance  the  extracts  given  preserve  the  original 
spelling  and  punctuation  of  the  editions  from  which  they  have  been 
taken. 
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Luther  (ed.  Hans  Luft,  fo.  I545-) 
Aber  ich  weis  das  mein  Erloser 
lebet,  vnd  er  wird  mich  hernach 
aus  der  Erden  auffwecken.  Vnd 
werde  darnach  mit  dieser  meiner 
haut  umbgeben  werden,  vnd  werde 
in  meinem  fleisch  Gott  sehen.  Den 
selben  werde  ich  mir  sehen,  vnd 
meine  augen  werden  jn  schawen, 
vnd  kein  frembder.  Meine  nieren 
sind  verzeret  in  meinem  schos. 
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English  Translation. 
But  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  aud  he  will  afterwards 
awake  me  out  of  the  earth.  And 
thereupon  /  shall  be  surrounded 
with  this  my  skin,  and  /shall  see 
God  in  my  flesh.  The  same  I  shall 
see  for  myself,  and  my  eyes  shall 
behold  him,  and  not  a  stranger. 
My  reins  are  consumed  in  my  lap. 


Concerning  this  version  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  influence  of  the 
Vulgate  against  the  Hebrew  is  very  pronounced,  for  it  preserves  all  the 
objectionable  renderings  of  the  former,  except  in  v.  27  which  follows 
the  latter. 

The  Zurich  version  came  out  in  1 527-1 530,  and  brought  the  passage 
in  the  form  here  given: 


Zurich  (ed.  Froschower,  fo.  1531.) 
Dann  ich  weiss  das  mein  retter 
und  schirmer  labt,  vnd  das  ich  der 
tag  eins  aus  dem  Kaat  wider  auf- 
ston  wird,  vnd  das  meine  glider  mit 
diser  haut  wider  iiberzogen  wer- 
dend,  vnd  das  ich  mit  meinem 
fleisch  bekleidet  Gott  anschouwen 
wird.  Ja  ich  selber  wird  jnn  an- 
schauwen,  nit  mit  andern,  sunder 
mit  disen  meinen  augen.  Meine 
nieren  werdend  in  mir  verzeert. 


English  Translation. 
For  I  know  that  my  saviour  and 
protector  liveth,  and  that  some  day 
I  shall  rise  again  out  of  the  dirt, 
and  that  my  members  shall  be 
again  covered  over  with  this  skin, 
and  that  clothed  with  my  flesh  I 
shall  look  upon  (or,  behold)  God. 
Yea,  I  myself  shall  look  upon  {or 
behold)  him,  not  with  other  but 
with  these  my  eyes.  My  reins  shall 
be  consumed  within  me. 


This  version  is  undoubtedly  a  revision  of  Luther,  with  certain  para- 
phrastic amplifications,  a  marked  debasement  of  expression,  and  a  good 
deal  of  conjecture.  Both  the  additions  and  changes  show  the  revision 
did  not  follow  the  Hebrew  text. 

The  first  complete  English  Bible  is  Coverdale's,  published  in  1535, 
and  our  passage  stands  in  it  as  follows: 

"  For  I  am  sure,  that  my  redeemer  h  ueth,  and  that  I  shall  rise  out  of 
the  earth  in  the  latter  day:  that  I  shal  be  clothed  againe  with  this  skynne, 
and  se  God  in  my  flesh.  Yee  I  myself  shal  beholde  him,  not  with  other, 
but  with  these  same  eyes.     My  reines  are  consumed  within  me.     .     .  ." 
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Collating  this  with  Luther,  the  Zurich,  and  the  Vulgate  as  well  as 
Wicklif,  we  get  these  results:* 

For  j  dann  Z.  )  I  am  sure  j  Forsothe  I  wot  W. )  .  .  .  redeemer 
\  enim  V.  f  \  \ 

I  agheenbiere  W.)  .  .  and  that  j  vnd  das  Z.  )  I  shall  rise  out  of 
■\  redemptor     V.   I  )  j" 

(  Erloser  L.    ) 

THE  earth  f  I  am  to  rise  from  ^  in  the  latter  j  in  the  laste  dai  W.  ) 
the  erthe     W.         daye  (  in  novissimodie  V.   f 

I  aus  demKaat 

-j      wider    auf- 

ston  wird     Z.    j 

I  de  terra  sur-        | 

[   recturussumV.  J 

that  I  shal  be  clothed  againe  \  and  eft  shal  ben  enuyroned      W. 

I  bekleidet  (transposed)  Z. 


THIS  skynne  j  dieser  [meiner]  Haut  L.  )  .  .  ,  yee  i  myself  j  ja  ich       | 
(  deser  Haut  Z.  j  |  selberZ.  j 

1 


NOT  WITH  other,  BUT  WITH  THESE  SAME  EYES  f  nit  mit  andern, 

sunder  mit  di- 
sen  meinen 
augen  Z. 

consumed  WITHIN  ME 


J  sind  verzeret  in  meinem  Schos  L.  ) 

(  werdend  in  mir  verzeert  Z.  j 


In  other  words,  Coverdale's  version  of  the  passage  does  not  contain  a 
single  word  that  gives  evidence  of  a  direct  reference  to  the  Hebrew.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  produce  Matthew  (folio  1537),  for  it  agrees  literally 
with  Coverdale  (1535).  But  it  is  curious  that  about  1550  in  his  transla- 
tion of  Wermiiller's  Hope  of  the  Faithful,  he  introduces  the  passage 
essentially  changed,  viz.:  "  For  I  am  sure  that  my  Redeemer  liueth; 
and  that  he  shall  stand  ouer  the  dust,  or  earth,  in  the  latter  day;  that  I 
shall  be  clothed  agayne  with  this  skynne,  andse  God  in  my  flesh.  Yee, 
I  myself,  or,  for  myself,  shall  behold  him,  not  another,  but  with  these 
same  eyes."  The  reason  for  the  changes  may  be  found  in  his  having 
probably  become  acquainted  with  Leo  Judae's  Latin  translation,  a  ren- 
dering of  the  Septuagint,  or  Sebastian  Mvinster's  version,  or  he  simply 
rendered  the  passage  as  Wermiiller  gave  it.  Still  another  version,  not 
yet  mentioned,  may  have  been  consulted  by  Coverdale,  although  it  was 
published  in  the  same  year  as  his  editio  princeps,  which,  if  printed  in 
Switzerland,  would  of  course  raise  the  possibility  into  probability.  The 
version  of  Olivetan,  to  which  I  refer,  is  in  some  respects  very  striking, 
and  has,  if  not  directly,  certainly  indirectly  influenced  in  succession  the 
Genevan,  the  Bishops'  and  the  Authorized  Version.  As  copies  of  that 
edition  are  extremely  rare,  and  examples  seldom  met  with,  I  give  its 


*The  words  in  small  capitals  denote  Coverdale's  text,  and  the  letters 
L.  V.  W.  Z.  stand  for  Luther,  Vulgate,  Wiclif  and  the  Zurich. 
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rendering  here:  "  Car  ie  scay  bien  que  men  redempteur  vit,  et*  qu' il 
me  resuscitera  sur  la  terre  au  dernier  iour.  Et  combien  que  les  vers 
ayent  ronge  ceste  chair  apres  ma  peau:  toutes  foys  ie  verray  Dieu  en 
ma  chair.  Lequel  je  contempleray  en  moy,  &  mes  yeuls  Ie  regarderont 
et  non  autre:  mes  reins  sent  defaillis  a  men  sein." 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  Olivetan  is  not  original,  as  appears  from  the 
rendering  of  Pagninus,  here  presented,  which  was  published  in  1528. 

"  25.  Et  ego  novi  Redemptorem  meum  vivum,  &  novissimum  qui 
super  terram  surget,  26.  Et  post  pellem  meam  contritam,  vermes,  con- 
triverunt  hanc  carnetn,  et  de  carne  mea  videbo  Deum.  27.  Ouem  ego 
visurus  sum  mihi,  &  oculi  mei  videbunt,  &  non  alienus:  defecerunt  renes 
mei  in  sinu  meo." 

The  words:  Car  je  sais  bien,  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  Coverdale's 
For  I  am  sure,  than  Wiclif's  Forsoihe  I  wot,  and  if  Coverdale  saw 
Olivetan  before  his  Bible  was  published,  the  presumption  that  he 
adopted  that  phrase  is  very  strong.  Variety  and  inconsistency  mark 
the  versions  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  the  passage  before  us 
furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  those  characteristics,  for  although 
the  version  in  Hope  of  the  Faithful  contains  renderings  derived  from 
the  Hebrew,  a  copy  of  Cranmer  (1539)  printed  by  Cawood  in  1568 
agrees  verbatim  with  Coverdale  (1535)  and  Matthew  (1537). 

The  editions  of  Taverner  likewise  present  no  change  whatsoever, 
except  as  to  the  spelling.  But  the  text  underwent  a  tremendous  change 
in  the  Genevan  (1560),  as  will  be  seen  by  comparison: 

Coverdale — Matthew — Cranmer.  Genevan  (1560). 

For  I  am  sure,  that  my  redeemer  For  I  am  sure  that  my  Redeemer 

lyueth,  and  that  I  shall  rise  out  of  liueth,  and  HE  shall  stand  the 

the  earth  in  the  latter  daye:  that  last  on  the  earth.      And  thogh 

I  shal  be  clothed  againe  with  this  after  my  skin  wormes  destroy 

skynne,  and  se  God  in  my  flesh,  this  bodie,  yet  shal  I  se  God  in 

Yee   I   myself  shal   beholde   him,  my  flesh.     Whom  I  my  self  shal 

not    with    other,  but   with    these  SE,  and  MINE  eies  shal  beholde, 

same  eyes.      My  reynes  are  con-  and  NONOTHER/(7r  me,  thogh  my 

sumed  within  me.  reines  are  consumed  within  me. 

In  this  collation  the  words  in  small  capitals  and  italics  indicate  the 
changes;  that  remarkable  version  reflects  the  mind,  if  it  does  not  reveal 
the  hand  of  Calvin,  Miinster,  Leo  Judae  and  Pellican,  in  addition  to  the 
English  refugees  by  whom  it  was  set  forth.  The  version  may  be  said 
to  have  been  translated  direct  from  the  Hebrew,  with  due  consultation 
and  use  of  the  ancient  versions  and  Pagninus,  as  reference  will  show. 
The  Genevan  translators  retained  from  Coverdale-Cranmer  the  clause 
"  For  I  am  sure  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  which  Olivetan  had  rendered: 


Margin:  Aucus  qu'il  est  Ie  dernier  qui  sera  debout  sur  la  terre. 
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"  Car  je  sais  bien  que  mon  redempteur  vit;"  in  the  next  clause:  "and 
he  shall  stand  the  last  on  the  earth"  they  adhered  to  the  Hebrew  for  the 
3d  pers.  sing,  future,  and  the  LXX.  (hafTzr'^ffz'.,  but  weighed  the  state- 
ment of  Munster  "potest  et  sic  iste  locus  reddi,  novissimus  resiirget 
in  piilvcre,"  and  the  rendering  of  Leo  Judie:  "  et  novissimum  qui  super 
terram  surget;"  the  super  terrain  also  is  expressed  in  Olivetan's  "  sur 
la  lerre."  The  Chaldee  and  Syriac  likewise  sustained  that  rendering. 
To  the  same  French  version  and  Pagninus  they  seem  to  be  indebted  for 
"  and  thogh  after  my  skin  worines  destroy  this  bodie,"  that  being  an 
almost  literal  translation  of  "  Et  coml)ien  que  les  vers  ayent  ronge 
ceste  chair,"  the  "chair"  (flesh)  being  changed  into  "bodie,"  probably 
suggested  by  nmiui.\  even. the  "yet"  is  a  literal  reproduction  of  "toutes- 
foys."  In  the  next  clause:  "  Whom  I  myself  shal  se,"  they  adhere 
closely  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Chaldee,  after  whom  Olivetan  trans- 
lated "  Lequel  ie  contempleray  en  moy,"  and  Leo  Judit:  "  quern 
ego  visurits  sum  nii/ii."  The  Chaldee  (q.  v.)  and  Leo  Judaj's  "  ei 
oculi  mei  conspecturi  sunt"  they  regarded  as  true  renderings  of  the 
Hebrew,  and  translated:  "and  mine  eies  shal  beholde."  The  only 
original  addition  in  the  next  clause  is  the  interpretativeyi?r  vie:  "^7  they 

't 

render  alius,  not  alienus;  in  the  last  clause  "thogh"  is  an  ingenious 
amplification. 

Summing  up,  then,  the  Genevan  version,  mainly  after  Olivetan,  intro- 
duced a  rendering  which,  though  in  many  respects  close  to  the  Hebrew, 
inserted  worms  and  bodie  without  any  warranty  of  the  original,  while 
it  discarded  "  the  latter  daye"  of  Coverdale,  and  "  the  laste  dai"  of 
Wiclif. 

The  Bishops'  Bible,  published  in  1568,  presented  the  passage  as  it 
stands  in  the  collation  which  follows: 

Genevan  (1560).  Bishops'  (1568). 

For  I  am  sure  that  my  Redeemer  For  I  am  sure  that  my  redeemer 

liueth,  and  he  shal  stand  the  last  lyueth,  and  he  shal  rayse  vp  at  the 

on  the  earth:     And  thogh  after  my  latter  day  them  that  lye  in  the  dust, 

skin   ivormes   destroy   this   bodie,  And   though    after    my  skin    the 

yet   shal   I   se   God   in    my   flesh.  {ivormes)   destroy   this   body,   yet 

Whom  I  my  self  shal  se,  and  mine  shal  I  see  God  in  my  fleshe:    Whom 

eies  shal   beholde,  and    nonother  I  "lee  selfe  shal  see,  and  mine  eyes 

for  me,  thogh  my  reines  are  con-  shall  beholde,  and  none  other  for 

sumed  within  me.  nie,  though  my   reynes   are  con- 
sumed within  me. 

Dr.  Andrew  Pearson,  who  had  charge  of  the  revision  of  Job,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  earned  golden  laurels  for  this  version  of  the 
passage,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  clause  of  v.  25,  the 
addition   of  "  the"  before  wormes,  and   certain   changes  in  spelling, 
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agrees  verbatim  with  the  Genevan;  but  that  second  clause,  while  it 
restores  "  the  latter  day"  discarded  by  the  Genevan,  and  never  aban- 
doned in  the  Coverdale-Cranmer  series  of  Bibles,  introduces  a  theolog- 
ical dogma  without  any  intimation  that  "them  that  lie  in  the"  are  sup- 
plied, and  ver)-  poorly  supplied,  for  how  can  in  be  got  out  of  "irj?~'rjr  ' 

It  could  not  be  got  out  of  it,  and  therefore  he  put  it  into  it;  but  that  is 
neither  translation,  nor  exegesis,  but  arbitrary  comment,  not  a  whit 
inferior  to  the  interpolations  of  the  Vulgate  before  noticed.  Except 
wormes,  "  body,"  "  for  me,"  and  "  though,"  duly  italicized  in  the  Gene- 
van, are  also  printed  in  the  letter  of  the  text. 

Thus,  then,  stood  the  passage  in  the  »tosi  popular,  and  /east  popular 
versions  until  the  Authorized  Version  of  161 1,  presented  it  in  the  form 
which  still  prevails: 

"  For  I  know  //lai  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  i/ta/  he  shall  stand  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth:  ||"And  though  after  my  skin,  wormes 
destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God:  Whom  I  shal  see  for 
my  selfe,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  f another,  though  my 
reins  be  consumed  Jwithin  me." 

The  changes  introduced  by  King  James's  translators  are,  first,  the 
cancelling  of  "  he  shal  rayse  vp"  and  "  them  that  lye  in  the  dust,"  and 
"the"  before  worms,  \i\  the  Bishops';  secondly,  the  adoption  of  "  he 
shall  stand"  (Genevan)  with  "  that"  prefixed,  combined  with  "at  \in — 
Coverdale]  the  latter  day"  (Coverdale).  and  "  upon  {on  G.)  the  earth" 
(Genevan);  thirdly,  the  transposition  of  "  yet  shal  I  se  God  in  my  flesh" 
(Genevan)  into  "yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God,"  and  of  "  whom  I  my 
self  shall  se"  into  "whom  I  shall  see  for  myself;"  fourthly,  the  correc- 
tion of  "  none  other  y"(9r  w^"  (Genevan,  Bishops')  into  "  not  another," 
and  substitution  of  "  be"  for  "  are"  (Genevan);  and,  lastly,  the  italicizing 
of  all  supplied  words.  Of  these,  "whom  I  shall  see  /t»r  myself "  as 
bringing   out   the  force  of  •'"7,  and    "  not  another"   as  a    rendering  of 

•^]-{^'^«,  indicate  adusf^ced  scholarship,  or  more  correctly,  conservative 

scholarship,  in  a  due  appreciation  of  the  force  of  the  original  and  its 
treatment  by  the  most  approved  translators  ancient,  and  contemporary 
to  them. 

There  are  still  several  remarkable  renderings  of  the  passage,  which 
seem  to  be  in  place  here. 

I.  The  Spanish  version  of  UsyuE,  1553: 

"  Yo  conozco  mi  redemidor  bivo,  y  postrero  sobre  polvo  se  leuantara. — 
Y  tras  mi  cuero  tajaron  esta,  y  de  mi  carne  vere  Dio. — El  qual  yo  vere 
por  mi,  y  mis  ojos  vieron  e  no  estrano,  atemaronse  mis  rifiones  en  mi 
seno." 


II  Or,  after  I  shall  awake,  though  this  body  be  destroyed,  yet  out  of  my 
flesh  shall  I  see  God. 
\Heb.  a  stranger. 
%  Heb.  in  my  bosome. 
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2.  The  Spanish  version  of  Cassiodoro  de  Reyna,  Basel  1 569-1622: 
"  Yo  se   que  mi  Redemptor  bue,  y  a  la  fin  me  leuantar^  sobre  el 

poluo. — Y  despues,  desde  este  mi  roto  cuero  y  desde  mi  propria  carne 
tengo  de  ver  k  Dios. — Al  quil  yo  tengo  de  ver  por  mi,  y  mis  ojos  lo  han 
de  ver,  y  nootro,  [aunque]  mis  rifiones  se  consumen  dentro  de  mi." 

3.  The  version  of  Tremellius,  1579: 

"  Equidem  ego  novi  redemptorem  meum  vivere:  &  posteriorem  super 
pulverem  resurrecturum: — Et  postquam  vermes  confoderint  istud,  evi- 
gilante  me:  turn  carne  mea  me  visurum  esse  Deum. — Idem  qui  sum,  ac 
non  alienus  visurus  sum  mihi,  &  oculi  mei  aspecturi:  tamen  consumun- 
tur  renes  mei  in  sinu  meo." 

4.  The  version  of  CoccEius,  Op.  xl.  191: 

"  Ego  enim  novi  quod  Redemtor  meus  vivit;  et  ultimus  super  pul- 
verem stabit. — Et  postquam  cutim  meam  destrinxerint  hac,  ibi  etiam 
ex  carne  mea  videbo  Deum. — Quem  egomet  videbo  mihi:  et  oculi  mei 
spectabunt,  non  inqiiam,  alius;  conficiuntur  renes  mei  in  sinu  meo." 

5.  The  version  of  DiODATi,  Geneva,  1607: 

"  Ora,  quant'  6  a  me,  io  so  che  il  mio  Redentore  vive,  e  che  nell' 
vi\\\.vcvo  giorno  egli  si  levera  sopra  la  polvere;— e  guanfi/ngue  dopo  \a. 
mia  pelle,  questo  corpo  sia  roso,  pur  vedro  con  la  carne  mia  Iddio; — il 
quale  io  vedro,  gli  occhi  miei  lo  vedranno,  e  non  un  altro;  le  mie  reni 
mi  si  consumano  in  seno." 

The  examination  of  the  passage  through  so  many  versions  has  neces- 
sarily involved  the  demonstration  of  numerous  renderings  not  in 
agreement  with  the  original;  it  is  therefore  deemed  unnecessary  to 
discuss  at  length  the  reasons  for  the  subjoined  rendering  which  seeks 
to  dispense  with  interpretative  supplied  matter,  as  far  as  practicable, 
and  lays  claim  only  to  fidelity  to  the  Hebrew;  originality  is  entirely  out 
of  the  question,  and  elegance  of  diction  as  well  as  the  finer  shades  of 
idiomatic  expression  are  better  supplied  by  a  concert  of  competent 
judges,  than  by  any  individual  translator. 

TRANSLATION. 

25.  "  Yea  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  will  stand  the 
Last  upon  the  earth,  26.  and  though  after  my  skin,  evett  this  be  broken, 
yet  from  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God,  27.  Whom  I,  even  I,  shall  see  for 
myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  a  stranger.  My  reins  faint 
away  in  my  bosom." 

This  rendering  is  submitted  on  the  following  grounds: 

v.  25.     >^j.^'^  may  be  either  and,  or,  as  for  me,  yea;  for,  seems  out  of 

place.    j;t^  followed  by  a  finite  verb  without  "^^  occurs  Job.  xxx.  23;  Ps. 

ix.  17. 
ip;  alive,  living,  and  predicated  of 
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i^j<j  might,  perhaps,  be  expressed  in  oraf.  dir.  so  as  to  read  "  my 

Redeemer  lives;"  there  seems  to  be  no  grammatical  reason  against 
making  "^piyT  ""it^l  govern  ^"'■"inN^  the  «  connecting  it  with  ip;  and 
affirming  both  of  ''^{<j;-r"*;nN  "^^Y  be  taken  as  a  substantive,  or  as  an 
adjective  with  substantive  power,  either  in  apposition  with  "<'^xj  the 

subject  of  the  first  clause,  or  as  the  independent  subject  of  the  second 
clause;  perhaps  it  might  be  rendered  without  supplying  the;  the  ad- 
verbial renderings  at  last,  hereafter,  at,  or  in  the  latter  day  appear  to 
be  more  or  less  arbitrary,  for  in  such  phrases  as  at  first  and  at  last, 
even  where  the  reference  is  to  the  subject,  we  have  the  forms:   Hjil'ir* 

rijiriKS/  n2irii<<,  ^•^•.  Numb.  ll.  31:  x.  13;  i  Sam.  xxix.  ii.;  Dan. 
viii,  3,  etc. 

"^jCyt'J/  i21p\  seePs.  xii.  6;  Is.  xxx.  id,  appears  to  make  good  sense,  if 

the  arising,  or  standing  up,  be  understood  of  Job's  deliverance.    ""^ y-^y, 

Zockler  says,  denotes  indisputably  the  dust  of  Job's  decayed  body;  this 
may  fairly  be  questioned,  for  while  in  ch.  xvii.  16,  xx.  11  and  xxi.  26  the 
phrase  signifies  the  grave,  in  xli.  25  it  denotes  the  earth  without  any 
reference  to  the  grave,  also  in  xxii.  24,  and  in  xxxix.  14  it  means  sand. 
V.  26.     "'iXn,  ^  preposition,  not  a  conjunction;  if  a  conjunction,  the 

verb  would  follow  it  immediately,  cf.  xlii.  7;  Lev.  xiv.  43;  it  goes  there- 
fore with  the  noun,  not  with  the  verb. 

IDpif  closely  connected  with  p''^,  might  be  rendered  impersonally; 

the  position  of  i-^'j;  between  the  preposition  and  H'T'lCpi  renders  the 

clause  an  uncommonly  difficult  one  for  translation;  the  literal  rendering, 
of  course,  is  easy  enough,  viz.,  "  and  after  my  skin — it  shall  have  been 
broken  (or  some  other  word) — this."  But  such  a  rendering  seems  too 
vague  in  English;  its  ruggedness  would  require  too  much  explanation; 
"  this  my  skin"  {Ewald,  Del.  and  Revised  Bible)  appears  objectionable, 
for  this  may  mean  that  which  is  under  the  skin,  /.  e.,  the  whole  frame, 
{Tayler  Lewis),  and  this  my  skiit  would  limit  the  reference  to  the  skin; 
on  the  whole,  therefore,  the  reproduction  of  the  abrupt  but  pregnant 
p«]  may  be  desirable. 

"""lii^St?*./  the  ^  admits  of  being  rendered  "  yet,"  if  "  though"  is  sup- 
plied, otherwise  even  may  be  better  than  and. 

]P  if  privative,  denotes  free  front,  separate  from,  without,  not  with- 
out as  opposed  to  within,  but  as  not  having  it,  cf.  xi.  15,  xxi.  9;  but 
from  seems  to  be  the  least  interpretative  rendering,  and  preserves  the 
ambiguity  of  the  original. 

v.  27.    ■^if?^?  relates  to  n"!^SV  while  ^^^  denotes  benefit.     The  whole 

clause  is  emphatic,  as  is  evident  from  "^^^  and  ^^,  and  in  order  to  bring 
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out  the  full  sense,  a  rendering  stronger  than  the  simple  relative  might  be 
desirable,  perhaps,  even  I,  may  suffice. 

-]]  has  been  rendered  a  stranger,  alienmn,  although  a  good  meaning 

may  be  had  by  translating  alienus.  Taking  it  as  accusative  is  gram- 
matically correct,  and  understanding  it  w^ith  Gesenius,  Umbreit,  Vai- 
hinger,  Stickel,  Hahn,  v.  Hoffman  and  Tayler  Lewis  (q.  v.)  in  the  sense 
of  adversarius,  appears  to  me  far  better  than  the  flat,  tautological 
alius.  As  to  the  meaning  enemy,  that  also  seems  to  be  well  established 
by  reference  to  Ps.  liv.  5;  Is.  i.  7:  xxix.  5;  Ez.  xi.  9:  xxviii.  10:  xxx.  12; 
Hos,  vii.  9;  viii.  7;  Obad.  11 ;  compare  also  Job.  xvi.  9. 
?)^3  is  rendered/«/«/  away,  with  reference  to  the  use  of  that  word  in 

the  Authorized  Version  at  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3:  cxix.  81. 

II.     Summary  of  an  interpretation  of  the  passage. 

I  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  the  passage  is  decidedly  eschatolog- 
ical,  and  stands  out  in  solitary  grandeur  as  an  ancient  prophecy,  or 
poetic  vision  of  a  resurrection.  Careful  study  of  the  passage,  in  its 
true  connection,  the  solemnity  of  its  announcement,  the  abrupt  rugged- 
ness  of  its  enunciation,  the  fiery  rapture  of  its  anticipated  fulfilment, 
and  the  general  sense  of  its  meaning  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
combine  to  necessitate  this  view.  It  is  unnecessary  to  transcribe  here 
the  history  of  the  interpretation,  a  very  full  account  of  which  is  given 
in  Lange's  Commentary,  Am.  Ed.  An  outline  of  the  ideas  intended  to 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  translation  submitted  may  suffice. 

1.  Job  felt  himself  irresistibly  impelled  to  utter  something  so  won- 
derful, so  unheard-of,  so  momentous,  that  he  desired  it  to  be  put  on 
imperishable  record  in  a  roll,  and  as  that  might  be  destroyed,  engraved 
upon  the  rock. 

2.  It  is  the  announcement  of  a  Redeemer,  concerning  whom  he 
affirms  that  he  is  his  Redeemer,  his  Goel,  Avenger,  Judge  and  Saviour, 
perhaps  the  Hero-Messiah,  whom  he  conceives  to  be  eternal,  and  there- 
fore the  survivor  of  earthly  vicissitude  and  mundane  destruction — come 
what  may,  let  universal  ruin  prevail.  He  the  great  Goel  is  alive  for  ever- 
more, and  will  stand  upon  the  dust  or  the  earth,  whether  that  dust  be 
only  Job's,  or  the  dust  of  all  whose  bodies  have  returned  to  earth. 

3.  His  skin  may  waste  away,  the  whole  bodily  organism  may  be 
destroyed  by  disease,  death,  and  decomposition,  it  will  not  hurt  him,  for 
he  is  certain  of  the  beatific  vision,  in  a  conscious  state,  of  his  God,  in 
the  body,  or  out  of  the  body;  he  shall  see  God;  be  his  body  glorified,  or 
his  soul  disembodied,  the  vision  is  certain,  from  the  body  as  a  position, 
he  looking  out,  or  without  a  body,  without  flesh,  in  some  marvellous 
manner  he  will  still  see  God,  and  his  eyes  will  behold  Him,  not  as  an 
Avenger,  not  as  a  stranger,  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  his  friend,  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Mighty  God  arrayed  on  his  side.  And  for  the  con- 
summation and  ultimate  enjoyment  of  that  blissful  estate  he  yearns  with 
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a  longing  so  intense,  he  is  so  carried  away,  that  language  seems  to  fail 
him,  and  he  is  almost  ready  to  faint  and  die. 

These  are  the  ideas  which,  I  believe,  lie  in  the  passage,  and  which  its 
true  exegesis  cannot  ignore;  concerning  those  that  have  been  carried 
into  it,  or  made  outof\\.,  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion. 
The  positions  taken  appear  to  me  to  be  sustained  by  weighty  authority, 
and  while  I  cannot  admit  that  the  passage  proves  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  Resurrection,  it  is  certainly  the  proclamation  of  a  resurrection, 
and  even  the  most  divergent  renderings  of  the  original, — no  matter  how 
disguised,  weakened,  distorted  and  perverted, — bear  their  testimony  to 
that.     Thus  much  is  certain. 

Note. — I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  targumistic  addi- 
tion to  the  book  of  Job  in  the  LXX.:  yiyrtartra!.  ok  aOrov  -d)j.\>  avaazr^- 
(TzaOai  iitlf  u)\>  d  xooio:;  a:^ia-r,(S'.\).  It  is,  of  course,  the  interpolation  of 
some  diaskenast,  drawn  from  a  Syriac  version  of  the  LXX.  (see  Bohl, 
Forschitngen  nach  einer  Volksbibel  sitr  Zeit  Jestt,  etc.  Wien,  1873. 
p.  129  sq.),  but  of  dogmatic  interest,  for  it  reflects  a  very  ancient  view 
of  this  remarkable  passage. 

The  Author. 
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An  Examination  of  the  Use  of  the  Tenses  in 
Conditional  Sentences  in  Hebrew. 


BY    REV.     H.     FERGUSON. 


A  conditional  sentence  may  be  defined  as  a  compound  sentence  in 
which  the  second  clause  is  so  limited  by  the  first  as  to  be  necessarily 
dependent  upon  it,  while  it.  in  its  turn,  is  equally  necessary  as  explaining 
and  completing  the  sense  of  the  first  clause. 
The  First  Clause  or  Protasis  may  express 

Either  a  pure  condition,  i.  e.,  "if  I  come;" 
or  a  temporal  limitation,  i.  <?.,  "  when  I  come;" 
or  a  causal  limitation,      i.  e.,  "  since  I  am  coming;" 
or  a  concession,  i.  e.,  "  though  I  come." 

This  statement,  though  true  in  any  language,  is  most  evidently  so  in 
Hebrew:  as  the  language  uses  the  same  particles  indifferently  to  express 
any  of  these  relations;  accordingly,  in  this  paper,  temporal,  causal  and 
concessive  clauses  will  be  considered  simply  as  forms  of  conditions. 

My  intention  in  this  paper  is  to  give.^rst,  a  statement  of  the  different 
expedients  made  use  of  by  the  Hebrew  to  express  a  condition  and  con- 
clusion, without  regard  to  the  class  of  the  condition;  and,  secondly,  to 
consider  what  rules  may  be  gathered  for  the  use  of  the  tenses  or  other 
verbal  forms  in  expressing  the  various  classes  of  conditions. 
VARIOUS   METHODS  USED. 

The  Methods  used  in  the  Hebrew  writings  that  have  come  down  to 
us,  to  express  a  Condition  and  its  Conclusion,  are  as  follows: 

I. 

Without  any  introductory  particle,  either  (i)  by  simple  juxtaposi- 
tion of  the  clauses,  or  (2)  after  a  relative  or  interrogative  expression. 

II. 
With  the  Condition  introduced  by  Waw. 
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III. 

With  Condition  introduced  by  a  Conditional  Particle: 
(a)  by  Q.y  and  its  compounds,         {b)  byi^. 
{c)  by  "'j^,  (d)  y^  and  its  compounds. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  results  obtained  may,  perhaps,  properly  be 
inserted  here,  although  in  anticipation  of  the  examination. 

We  shall  find  that,  taking  all  these  methods  together,  the  tense  which 
is  used  most  frequently  in  the  first  clause  of  a  Conditional  Sentence  is 
the  Imperfect. 

Next  to  it  in  frequency  is  the  simple  Perfect. 

In  Conditional  Sentences,  as  in  all  others,  when  the  verb  in  either 
clause  is  the  substantive  verb,  or  may  be  readily  supplied  from  the  con- 
text, it  is  very  frequently  omitted  or  its  place  is  supplied  by  •^•i  or  •ij^«. 

In  asseverations,  which  in  Hebrew  are  usually  expressed  by  a  defect- 
ive form  of  the  Conditional  Sentence  (/.  e.,  with  second  clause  omitted 
by  aposiopesis)  the  Imperfect  is  most  commonly  used.  Out  of  seventy- 
seven  instances  noted,  there  are  fifty-nine  cases  of  the  Imperfect  to 
eleven  of  the  Perfect,  and  seven  in  which  the  verb  is  not  expressed. 

Next  in  frequency  to  the  Perfect  and  Imperfect  is  the  use  of  a  Volun- 
tative  form,  either  one  of  the  modal  forms  of  the  Imperfect  or  the  Im- 
perative, usually,  though  not  always,  without  an  introductory  Particle. 

A  quite  common  use  is  that  of  the  Modified  Perfect  [Perfect  with 
Waw  conversive)  introducing  the  condition. 

The  Participle  is  also  frequently  found  in  the  first  clause,  usually  after 
a  conditional  participle. 

Much  less  frequent  is  the  use  of  the  Infinitive,  either  with  an  intro- 
ductory Particle  or  with  a  Preposition. 

An  almost  anomalous  use  is  also  found,  a  very  few  times,  of  the 
Modified  Imperfect  introducing  a  condition. 

To  analyze  results  still  further,  we  shall  find  that  in  Class  I.  (without 
any  Introductory  Particle  whatever)  the  Perfect  is  the  most  common 
iorm;  next  to  it  the  Voluntative  forms;  then  the  Imperfect;  much 
more  rarely  the  Participle  and  the  Infinitive. 

In  Class  II.  (with  «),  which  may  indeed  be  considered  to  differ  but 
little  in  theory  from  Class  I.,  but  which  is  put  as  a  separate  class  for 
convenience  of  examination,  the  Modified  Perfect  is  the  most  common 
form.  The  simple  Perfect  would  stand  next  to  it,  and  next  to  that  the 
simple  Imperfect.  Rarer  forms  are  the  Modified  Perfect,  Voluntative, 
and  Participle. 

In  Class  III.  (with  an  introductory  Particle)  the  Imperfect  is  by  far  the 
most  common  form  in  use  in  the  first  clause.  Next  in  frequency  is  the 
Perfect.  (As  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  substantive  verb  is  verj- 
frequently  omitted,  or  its  place  supplied  by  ^»i  or  ^^x-  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  this  class.) 
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Note. — As  in  some  of  the  instances  cited  below,  the  logical  Protasis 
may  seem  to  be,  according  to  grammatical  form,  the  conclusion  instead 
of  the  condition,  it  is  well  to  note  that  this,  if  it  ever  occurs,  is  due  to 
the  peculiar  genius'  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  its  great  capacity  for 
inversion.  Still,  for  grammatical'purposes,  the  clause  which  limits  and 
conditions  the  other  clause,  whether  put  first  or  last,  must  be  considered 
as  the  Protasis  of  the  conditional  sentence,  as  it  presented  itself  to  the 
Hebrew  mind. 

Class  I.  Sentences  without  any  Introductory  Particle,  (i)  Simple 
juxtaposition  of  the  clauses.     We  may  have 

1.  The  Perfect  in  the  Protasis  followed  in  the  Apodosis  by: 

a.  The  Perfect; 

e.g.,  Prov.  xviii.  22:  ^'JC  NVD  H^X  b?yiD      "He  finds  a  wife, 

^  T    T  T     ,  T  T 

he  finds  good." 

b.  By  the  Imperfect; 

e.g.,  1  Kings  M.  13:  nt^J/'H  hJ^Q    •  •    12"     "  Had  the  prophet 
said  some  great  thing  unto  thee,  wouldst  thou  not  have  done  itP'i 

c.  By  a  Voluntative  {Jussive  ox  Imperative); 

e.g.,  Prov.  XXV.  16:  si-r;  ^^N  PXyO   il'2~      "  If  thou  hast  found 

honey,  eat  (only)  enough  for  thee." 

d.  By  an  Imperfect  with  Waw  Conversive; 

e.g.,  Prov.y\.i:  v'^p  {sj^"^  V~]  X2      "  If  (or  when)  pride  com- 

eth,  then  cometh  shame." 

e.  Or  the  verb  in  the  Apodosis  may  be  understood  and  not  expressed; 

^.^.,  Lev.  XV.  3:   KM 'nNo;::.    .   .    c^nnn-'x     •   •     i'^ 

T    •     •._  •     ;   V  T 

"  Whether  his  flesh  run  with  his  issue,  or  whether  his  flesh  be 
stopped  with  his  issue,  it  is  his  uncleanness." 

2.  The  Imperfect  in  the  Protasis,  followed  by: 

a.  Imperfect; 

e.g.,  Ex.  XV.  7:     .  .     'Q^^DN"     •  •     n^irn      "When  thou  sent- 
est  forth  thy  wrath,  it  consumed  them  like  stubble." 

See  also  Ps.  civ.  28:   ^'H  i^yst'"*  •  •  nr,cn  ]rL:p^^  •  •  'jnn 

"  When  thou  givest  them  they  gather  it,  when  thou  openest  thy 
hand  they  are  filled  with  good."    So  vv.  29  and  30. 

b.  By  the  Perfect  with  IVaw; 

e.g.,  £".1:.  xxxiii.  5:  ?|in''^2"'  .  .  n^J/\S*     "  If  I  should  come  in  thy 

midst  but  for  one  moment  I  should  consume  thee."     Also,  i 
A'/«^.f  xviii.  12:      ^nS*D  "H^N  ""iS*  mTT     "  And  when  I  go  away 

from  thee,  it  will  come  to  pass." 

c.  By  the  Imperative; 

e.g.,  Ps.  xxvii.  7:  j^^^px  iSVp  j^^^^-y^.^j       .<  Hear  my  voice  O 

Lord  when  I  cry." 
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3.    Voluntative  in  Protasis,  followed  by: 

a.  An  Imperfect; 

e.g..  Ps.  cxxxix.  9,  10:  .  .  ^:7-vS:^'  "'-"^P  •  •  '"'^r'^'.^*  "  '  ^'^'v''*^' 
"  If  I  take  (Let  me  take)  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea;  even  there  also  shall  thy  hand 
lead  me  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me." — cf.  Gen.  xlii.  yj. 

b.  By  a  Perfect; 

e.  g..  Psalm  xl.  6:  -jBEp  1»3Kj;  H^^jS*!  n~^:X      "  If  ^  declare 

them  (Let  me  declare  them)  and  speak  of  them,  they  are  more 
than  can  be  numbered." 

Isa  xxvi.  10:  .  .  "i'o'^~/2  •  •  Tm''  "  Let  favour  be  shown  to 
the  wicked,  {though  favour  be  shown  to  the  wicked)  he  will  not 
learn  righteousness." 

c.  Or  by  another  Voluntative; 

e.g.,  Psalm.\x\\i\.  2:     .    .     VJIC     •  •     Clp"^     "Let  God  arise, 

and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered."  If  God  arises,  his  enemies 
shall  be  scattered."    2  Kings  \.  \y.     :  nntCI  IT"     "Wash  and 

be  clean." 

4.  Participle  in  Protasis  followed  in  the  Apodosis  by: 

a.  The  Imperfect: 

e.g.,  2  Kings  vii.  2  (also  19):  .  .  ,Tn>J  •  •  rit'>  ""i^"'.  '"i^.'"^ 
"Behold,  if  the  Lord  opens  windows  in  heaven,  shall  this  thing 
be?" 

b.  The  Perfect  in  the  Apodosis; 

e.g.,  Prov.y:\s.2,\:     .    .      p-'n  '-^^pl     •    •     ?^in     •     •      ptt'J? 

"  He  that  oppresseth  the  poor  reproacheth  his  Maker;  but  he 
who  honoureth  Him  pitieth  the  needy."     So  also  xvii.  5,  xix.  17. 

c.  The  Imperfect  with  Waw  Conv.; 

e.g.,  2  Kings  vi.  5:  rs"^'^^  b^BlQ,  "iljNn  %■!■)•»_  "And  when 
one  was  felling  wood,  it  happened,"  &c. 

5.  Infinitive  with  Preposition  in  the  Protasis,  followed  by: 
a.    The  Imperfect; 

e.g..  Psalm  iv.  4:      .    .      ''N?p2  J/'PU'''      •    •      "  The  Lord  will 

hear  me,  when  I  cry  unto  Him." 

(2)  Instead  of  the  simple  juxtaposition  of  the  clauses,  we  may  have  in 
the  Protasis,  a  Relative,  Indefinite,  or  Interrogative  expression,  which 
indicates  its  conditional  character. 

Thus    we  may  have  after  such  expressions  as   ,-|2n  >  ~7^.]!  "in .  ""t^. 

HD  .    "1U'N"^2  >    ♦ii'"nQ   (but  with  far  less  variability  than  under  (i) 

since  we  find  only  three  tense  forms  in  the  Protasis,  and  those  with  less 
variation  in  the  Apodosis), 
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1.  A  Perfect  in  'Ca.^  first  clause  followed  in  the  Apodosis  by: 

a.  A  Perfectj 

e.  g.,  Eccl.  vi.  lo:      .    .      f^-jp^     .    .     nTltt'TIO       "  Whatever 

r  I .    •  T  T  V  T 

hath  been  hath  been  named  already." 

b.  Or  an  Imperfect; 

e.  g.,  Hosea  ix.  6:    C"12pn    •    •     CK2Pn     •    •     ID^I  HSH  ^2 

''For,  behold  they  have  gone  away  from  destruction!  Mizraim 
shall  gather  them.     Noph  shall  bury  them." 

c.  Or  a  fussivej 

e.g.,   Judg.mx.  y.     ^ti'"^    "lln^     N"!''    ''D      "Whoso    is  fearful 

and  afraid  let  him  return,"  &c. 

d.  Or  a  Participle; 

e.g.,  I  Sam.  i.  28:    .  .    ^^xil^    •  •    .TH  "W^  C^OM-'t::      "AH 

T  TT  V    -:  •  T  -         T 

the  days  that  he  liveth  he  shall  be  lent  unto  the  Lord." 
Or  instead  of  the  Perfect  in  the  first  clause,  we  may  have: 

2.  An //;z/i?r/"^c/ followed  by: 

a.   Another  Imperfect  or  Modified  Perfect 

e.g.,  A'ir/OT.  xxiii.  3:     *in"13m  "iX'T'TID      "And  the  word  that 

He  shall  show  unto  me  I  will  tell  thee." 

3.  Or  a  Participle  in  the  Protasis  followed  by: 
a.   A  Modified  Perfect  (with  Waw  Conv.); 

e.g.,  2  Sam.  xvii.  9:     n^H^    X2n:-xin  nn>'  nsu 

TT.  T     .    V  -.- 

"Behold,  he  is  hid  in  some  pit  or  in  some  other  place,  and  it 
will  come  to  pass,"  &c.  Here  the  verb  might  in  form  be 
Nip hal  Perfect,  but  from  the  use  of  the  XM  it  is  best  to  consider 
it  a  Participle. 

Class  II.     Condition  introduced  by  Waw. 

Besides  continuing  conditions  already  introduced  in  some  other  man- 
ner, Waw  is  used  independently  with  almost  the  force  of  a  conditional 
particle,  and  may  introduce  sentences  having  in  the  Protasis,  i.  the 
Perfect,  2.  the  Modified  Imperfect,  3.  the  Simple  Imperfect,  4.  the 
Modified  Perfect,  5.  the  Voluntative;  thus  giving  much  greater  variety 
in  Protasis  than  in  Class  I.,  but  with  less  corresponding  variation  in  the 
Apodosis. 

I.  With  Perfect  in  the  Protasis,  followed  by: 
a.   Another  Perfect; 

e.g.,  Ex.  xvi.  22:     00^^  tl'OlS'n  CH^      "And   when  the    sun 

waxed  hot,  it  melted." 
This  is  a  very  unusual  construction,    but  Gen.  xxxiii.   13,  xlii.   38, 
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xliv.  22  may  be  best  considered  under  this  head,  though  the  Perfects 
in  them  may  be  modified  by  the  Waw. 

b.  Or  by  an  Imperfect: 

e.  g.,  Lev.  X.  19:     .    .     ^t^'i'Tl     •    •      '^r.^rS"       "  For  if  I  had 

eaten  to-day  the  sin  offering,  would  it  have  been  good  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord?" 

c.  Or  by  a  Modified  Perfect; 

e.  g.,  Ruth  ii.  9:     .    .     nr^H'  r^'QT      "  And  if  thou  thirstest, 

thou  shalt  go  to  the  vessels." 

2.  Modified  Imperfect  in  Protasis  is  followed  in  the  Apodosis  by: 

a.  Iht  Perfect; 

e.  g.,  I  Sam.  ii.  16:     ^  ^rsN*     ....      ipN"*!     "And  if 

the  man  said  unto  him,  &c.,  then  he  would  say,"  &c. 

b.  The  Modifitd  Imperfect; 

e.g.,  Psalm  cvW.  2$:     •  •    "py"'  "iDN''*     "  He  spake,  then  rose 

the  stormy  wind.  » 

c.  The  Participle; 

e.  g.,  Ex.  iv.  23:   .  .   :j-in  •':::x    •  •    ixnr:    "And  if  thou 

refuse  to  let  him  go,  behold  I  will  slay  thy  son." 

3.  With  Imperfect  m  Protasis,  foUovved  in  the  Apodosis  by: 

a.  Another  Imperfect; 

e.  g.,  Ezek.  xvl  SS-  ""JP'j::!  TiN'  •  •  -pil'H  •  •  "Ti'~b" 
rO'^D'kL^'n    •  •     "When  thy  sisters,   Sodom  and  her  daughters, 

shall  return  to  their  place,  and  when  Samaria  and  her  daugh- 
ters return  to  their  place,  then  thou  and  thy  daughters  shalt 
return  to  your  place." 

b.  By  a  Voluntativt; 

e.  g.,  Ps.  Ixxvii.  4b:     inil  rj^ypp'  nr;''i:\S*     "  When  my  spirit 

is  overwhelmed  I  will  complain." 

c.  By  a  Modified  Perfect; 

e.g.,  Deut.xw.Z,^:     ..     -""^'"PNT     •    •     I:>a'4''.  ZJVkT'P  "PN' 

"  If  thou  shalt  return  and  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord 

then  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  make  thee  plenteous,"  &c. 

d.  By  a  a  second  clause  in  which  the  verb  is  understood; 

e.g.,  Ps.  cwydx.  11:  "'i~^'2  TN  rh^h^  •  •  "IDXl  "  ^^  ^  say, 
surely  darkness  shall  cover  me,  then  the  night  is  light  about 
me." 

4.  The  Modified  Perfect  in  Protasis. 

This  is  of  the  most  common  occurrence  of  all  forms  of  conditional 
sentences  with  Waw.    We  may  have  in  the  Apodosis  either: 
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a.  Another  Modified  Perfect,  which  is  the  usual  construction. 

e.  ^.,  Gen.yX\\.2C):     crilj'iT     •  •     CFImP^I     "And  if  ye  take 

this  one  also,  and  mischief  befall  him,  then  shall  ye  bring  down 
my  grey  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave." 

b.  An  Imperfect; 

e.g.,  Neh.x.^:     C'i?p_X     ••     CHI'^WI     ••     CP::!^'     "  But  if 
ye  return  to  me,  and  keep  my  commandments  though,  &c.  . .  yet 
from  thence  will  I  gather  them." 
5.  The   Voluntative  in  Protasis: 
a.   Verb  omitted  in  second  clause; 

e.  g.,  Ps.  cxxxix.  8b:     :  sjn  ^"'Ntt'  nyJsX'     "  ^f  ^  make  Sheol  my 

l|v-     '  :  't      •   -   : 

bed,  behold  Thee!" 
The  verb  in  the  Protasis  is  sometimes  omitted,  or  instead  of  it  we  find 
"^'t  or  p{.f.     In  the  Apodosis  we  may  have: 

a.  An  Imperfect; 

e.  g.,  Amos  iii.  4:     -^  'jij^  rj'nt?^     •   •     !lS'tI'''n.    "  ^'^'  ^  ^'^'^  ''°^'' 
in  the  forest  if  he  have  no  prey?" 

b.  A  Jussive; 

e.  g.,  Prov.  in.  2S:     rrPi^  VJ"^^     ••     "i^Kn"/X     "  Say  not  to  thy 

neighbor,  go  and  come  again  and  to-morrow  I  will  give,  if  thou 
hast  it  with  thee." 
e.  g..  2  Sam.  xiii.  26:     .      .     n:-T]^''  n'?'     •    •     "  And  Absalom 

said,  '  If  not,  let  Amnon,  my  brother,  come  with  us.'  "* 

c.  A  Perfect; 

e.g.,   Jud.  vi.  13:     ^:riX^ip   .    .  U'"*'     "If  the  Lord  be  with  us 

why  hath  all  this  come  upon  us?" 

Class  III.  More  commonly,  however,  conditional  sentences  are  in- 
troduced by  special  particles  CX  .  ""Z).  "fS*'  ^  ^"^  its  compound  t^?)^  or 
'ihh>  ^"d  ?|^x-  Of  these  particles,  cs*  ,  T  and  •><  may  introduce  any 
kind  of  condition,  ?|^  and  its  compounds  are  used  when  the  condition  is 
viewed  as  impossible  or  as  contrary  to  reality. 

There  is  great  diversity  in  the  use  of  tenses  after  these  particles, 
although  the  vs^st  majority  of  instances  fall  under  only  a  few  heads. 
The  Imperfect  is  the  favorite  tense  in  the  Protasis;  and  the  Modified 
Perfect  (Relatively  progressive  Perfect,  bezitglich  fortschreitendes  Per- 
fectum),  the  favorite  tense  in  the  Apodosis  when  the  supposition  is  a 
simple  one. 

*A  better  reading  in  this  passage  would  be  xi^^  "And  would  that 
now  my  brother  Amnon,"  &c. 
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The  Perfect  is,  however,  frequently  found  in  the  Protasis  in  cases 
where  it  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  detect  any  reason  for  prefering  it  to 
the  Imperfect;  usually,  however,  it  refers  to  the  completion  of  the  con- 
dition either  in  past  time  or  in  future  time  viewed  as  past  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  second  clause. 

The  use  of  the  Perfect  in  Protasis  is  much  more  common  after  j^x 

than  after  i;^ ,  and  is  the  most  common  use  after  :^S  and  its  compounds. 
The  Infinitive  construct  is  also  found  in  the  Protasis  after  ^x  .  i" 

simple  suppositions,  and  may  be  followed  in  the  Apodosis  by  either 
Perfect  or  Imperfect  as  required.     This  use,  however,  is  very  rare. 
The  Participle  is  found  in  the  Protasis  several  times  after  [2x.  T* 

and  !iS .  It  is  most  frequently  followed  in  the  Apodosis  by  the  Volun- 
tative  (ffitssive  or  Imperative),  but  also  by  Imperfect  with  ^,  Imperfect, 

or  by  another  Participle. 

In  asseverations  ex  and  x*?  CN  '^''^  used,  with  the  respective  signifi- 
cations of  surely  not  and  surely,  with  an  ellipsis  of  second  clause, 
which  may  be  supplied  as  "  God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,"  or  other 
form  of  imprecation.     This  second  clause  is  sometimes  expressed. 

In  this  use  the  Imperfect  most  commonly  occurs,  but  also  the  Perfect 
several  times,  and  in  several  instances  the  verb  is  omitted,  or  its  place 
supplied  by  "^-^  or  'jix  . 

Often  the  verb  in  the  Protasis  has  to  be  understood.  Its  place  is 
sometimes  supplied,  as  above  mentioned,  by  ■j;'"'  or  px>  but  frequently 

it  is  simply  omitted.     With  this  use  in  the  Protasis,  the  Apodosis  most 
commonly  will  have  either  an  Imperfect  (or  Modified  Perfect)   or  a 
Voluntative  [Cohortative,  Jussive,  Imperative^     The  Perfect  ^xiA  the 
Participle  are,  however,  also  found,  (though  rarely). 
The  Compound  Particle  CX  ''IT  presents  some  difficult  constructions. 

It  may  frequently  be  rendered  "but  if,"  or  "for  if,"  or  "that  if,"  or 
"unless,"  in  all  of  which  cases  the  conditional  character  is  apparent; 
but  it  frequently,  also,  seems  to  lose  its  conditional  force,  and  to  become, 
when  used  with  nouns,  a  preposition  with  the  meaning  of  "  except," 
"save"  and  when  used  with  verbs  will  have  the  sense  of  "but,"  "only"  ; 
i.  e.,  strongly  adversative  like  the  German  "sondern." 

In  the  first  of  these  cases,  when  used  with  nouns,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  understand  the  substantive  verb  as  omitted,  or  to  supply  the  verb 
which  follows,  and  the  conditional  character  will  be  clear,  and  the  force 
and  value  of  the  particle  will  be  apparent;  e.g..  Gen.  xxxix.  6:  "And 
he  (Potiphar)  knew  not  ought  he  had  save  (cX"T)  the  bread  which  he 

did  eat." — This  is  equal  to  "  he  knew  not  ought  he  had  except  (but  if) 
it  were  the  bread,"  &c.,  or  "  unless  he  knew  the  bread." 
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But  when  CN""'3  appears  before  a  verb,  and  the  conditional  charac- 
ter is  not  apparent,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  an  ellipsis  to  explain 
the  use  of  the  particle.  Thus  we  have  in  y<?r.  vii.  22,  23:  "For  I 
spake  not  to  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them  in  the  day  that  I 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  concerning  burnt  offerings 
or  sacrifices;  but  (CS— i^)  this  thing  commanded   I  them,"  &c.     Here 

the  ellipsis  to  be  supplied  will  perhaps  be  "  But  (if  or  when)  I 
gave  them  any  commands,  this  I  commanded  them."  So  also  in  Jere- 
miah \^\.  14,  15:  "  Therefore,  behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord, 
that  it  shall  no  more  be  said,  The  Lord  liveth  that  brought  up  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  but  (CN""'^)  The  Lord  liveth 

that  brought  up,"  &c.     Here  also  there  is  evidently   an  ellipsis  to  be 
supplied;  "but  if,  or  when,  (anything  of  the  kind  is  said,  it  shall  be 
said)  The  Lord  liveth,"  &c. 
The  presence  of  cx  cannot  be  purposeless,  and  the  particle,  at  some 

period  at  least  of  the  history  of  the  language,  must  have  had  a  sen- 
sible value,  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  Hebrews 
were  very  conscious  of  any  special  force  at  the  comparatively  late 
period  in  which  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written.  In 
some  instances  CN~''2  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  i^,  e.  g.,2  Sam. 

XV.  21,  Prov.  xxiii.  17,   Jer.  xxxi.  30. 
Class  III.     First  Clause  introduced  by  a  Conditional  Particle  (qx  , 

a.     When  introduced  by  j2{s» 

1.  We  have  most  commonly  the  Imperfect  in  the  Protasis  followed 
by: 

a.  The  Modified  Perfect; 

e.  g..  Gen.  xviii.  26:     -"nNiri^     '    '     N^PN  CN      "  ^f  I  fi"d  fifty 

righteous  men  in  Sodom,  I  will  spare  the  whole  place  for  their 
sake." 
So  most  frequently,  when  the  verb  is  the  first  word  in  the  second 
clause.     When  any  other  word  intervenes,  we  have 

b.  The  Imperfect; 

e.  g.,  Gen.  xviii.  28,  et passim:  X'i^jx  QX  PPni^'^*  N^  "  ^  ^''^ 
not  destroy  it  if  I  find  forty  and  five." 

c.  The  Perfect  may  also  stand  in  the  second  clause,  though  rarely 
found: 

e.g.,  Ps.   cxxvii.    i: rj^pj;     .    .     n:?:  X^    •  •    CN 

IDilJ  ■  ■  ""IQIi';  iS  •  •  CN  "Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  the  builders  of  it  will  have  labored  in  vain  upon  it.  Ex- 
cept the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  will  have  watched  in 
vain." 
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d.  Very  rarely  the  Modified  Imperfect; 

e.  g.,  Ps.  lix.  i6b:    jj^-^^^^  W2ti'''  N^  CX    "  If  t^^Y  ^^  "°*  satis- 

fied,  they  remain  all  night." 

e.  Frequently  a  Voluntative  {Cohortative,  Jussive  or  Imperative); 
e.g.,Ps.  cxxxvii.  5:  nS^'H  •  •  "^ra't^^'i^*  CX  "  If  I  forget 
thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning."  So 
also  V.  6,  and  frequently. 

Here  the  verb  is  Jussive;  for  Imperative,  which  is  a  rarer  con- 
struction, vide  Job.  xxxiii.  5:  nri^pn  ^3D/  HDiy  ""j^^^I^n  bz^7\  CX 
"  If  thou  art  able  to  answer  me,  set  (thy  words)  in  order  before  me, 
stand  up."    (Here  also  belong  second  clauses  with  n^'^^Jn)- 

/.  With  Participle  in  the  second  clause  (rare); 

^-  g-'  7^^'  "•  22  :  ZLTQl  •  •  ''p52n"CX  "^3  "  For  though 
thou  wash  thee  with  nitre,  and  take  thee  much  sope,  yet  thine 
iniquity  is  marked  before  me,  saith  the  Lord  God." 

g.  Without  any  verb  expressed  in  second  clause; 

e.  g.,  Ps.  cxxxix.  8:    nPS'  CVJ  CD^'  pDN-CN     "  If  I  ascend 

AT  -  T  •  -    T         r    -    V 

up  to  heaven.  Thou  art  there."  So  also,  though  not  so  fre- 
quently, with  ^y''  or  "iij^    e.  g..  Is.  viii.  20:     .  .     1"ipxi  X^'CN 

^b  rx  liy'S*    "  To  the  law  and  the  testimony,  if  they  speak  not 
according  to  this  word,  they  are  of  those  for  whom  is  no  morn- 
ing." 
//.  With  second  clause  omitted  by  Aposiopesis; 

e.  g.,  Ex.  xxxii.  32a:    f^ti^n'CX  T\7W.    "And  now,  if  Thou  wilt 

forgive  their  sins ." 

2.    Perfect  in  the  Protasis  : 

a.  With  Perfect  or  Modified  Imperfect  in  the  second  clause  {rare); 
e.g.,Ps.\\\\\\.\S.  Perfect:  ^n~33  ••  ""nn^N  CX  "  If  I  had 
said,  '  I  will  speak  thus,"  behold  I  should  have  offended  against 
the  generation  of  thy  children." 

Pj.  1.  18.    Modified  Imperfect:    V"ini  •  •  n''N'^"^^'    "When 
thou  sawest  a  thief,  then  consentedst  thou  with  him." 

b.  With  Modified  Perfect  or  Imperfect  in  second  clause; 

e.  g.,  Deut.  xxi.  14.    Modified  Perfect:  n^j^Cil     •  •     N^"CN  ri;ni 

nnn^i:'"!     "And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  hast  no  delight  in 

her,  that  thou  shalt  send  her  away,"  &c. 
Num.   xxxii.    17.     Imperfect.    -)^*x  ly    .    •    •    V^n;  l^n^XJl 

•  •  C2N''2n"CN  "  ^"^  "^^  ^^  &°  armed  before  the  children 
of  Israel,  until  we  have  brought  them  to  their  place." 
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c.  With  Voluntative  {Jussive  and  Imperative)  m  second  clause j 
e.  g..  Gen.  xviii.  3.  Jussive:  i^^H  ^rb^  •  •  ^HX^D  X^-CK' 
"  If  now  I  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight,  pass  not  away  from 
thy  servant."     Gen.  1.  4.,  Imperative.  .  .  ii^-C^VJ  TlK^D  N>CN 

T  •  •  T     T  T  • 

"  If  now  I  have  found  favor  in  thy  sight,  place  now  thy  hand," 
&c. 

d.  Without  any  verb  expressed  in  second  clause; 

e.  g.,  Prov.  XXX.  32.      Verb  omitted:    "ii  pi'al'CNI  •  •  n^D3"CN 

T     T        —         • :  T : -T         • 

♦  nO^     "  ^f  thou  hast  done  foolishly  in  lifting  up  thyself,  or  if 

|v  : 

thou  hast  thought  evil,  (lay)  thy  hand  upon  thy  mouth." 

Prov.   xxiv.    14b  :       (^"i^  DX^D  CX)    "  When  thou   hast  found 

••:      T        T   T 

it,  then  is  there  a  reward." 

e.  Second  clause  omitted  by  Aposiopesis; 

e.  g.,  Gen.  xxx.  27:  r^'^y^V.:^  ]n  ^HN^^  N^CX  "  If  "ow  I  have 
found  favour  in  thy  sight"  ("do  as  I  request,"  understood). 

3.  With  Infinitive  in  the  Protasis  (rare) : 

a.  With  Perfect  in  second  clause; 

e.g.,  Job.ix..27,2Z:     .    .     ^^V'^^^     .    .     ^nlP  nQN"CK     "  If  I 

•  T    — T  •  T         •  :    T 

say,  I  will  forget  my  sorrows,  I  will  leave  off  my  complaints  and 
comfort  myself;  I  am  afraid  of  all  my  sorrows:  I  know  that  thou 
wilt  not  hold  me  innocent."  v.  Ewald  {Ausfiihrl.  Lehrbuch)  p. 
859. 

b.  With  Imperfect  in  second  clause; 

e.g.,,  2Sam.m.iy.  ^jX^Dfl  •  •  CX  ^3  ••  HXIH  X^  "Thou 
shalt  not  see  my  face  unless  thou  bringest  back  Michal  the 
the  daughter  of  Saul." 

4.  With  Participle  in  Protasis: 

a.  With  Imperfect  in  second  clause; 

e.  g.,  judg.  xi.  9:   .  .  .  xvj^^  ^r:x  •  •   cpN  c^5^ti^'p-cx 

"  If  ye  bring  me  back  to  fight  with  the  children  of  Ammon  *  * 
shall  I  be  your  head?" 

b.  With  Voluntative  in  second  clause; 

e.  g.,  Job.  xxxi.  9,  10:     Jussive.     .    .    'jn^n    •    •    nnc:  CX 

"  If  my  heart  hath  gone  aside  after  a  woman    .     .     .    then  let 
my  wife  grind  for  another." 
Num.  xi.  15:  Imperative.  .  .  ^-j  i^j-in  .  .  pltr^'j^TlX  nr3"CX1 

T       •  ••  :  T  V  '^         —         T  T  •  : 

i"in  XJ  ■"'j  iin    "  if  thus  Thou  art  about  to  do  to  me,  slay 

T  T  •      "     ;  T 

me,  I  pray  thee,  at  once." 

c.  With  Participle  in  second  clause  (rare); 
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e.g.,  7^r. xxvi.  15:  c^:ri3  cns  •  •   c:nN  c^n5p-c^*  "But 

know  ye  for  certain,  that  if  ye  put  me  to  death,  ye  shall  be  bring- 
ing innocent  blood  upon  yourselves,  and  upon  this  city,"  &c. 

In  Asseverations,  where  the  second  clause  is  understood,  we  find: 

a.  With  Imperfect  in  Protasis  {frequent); 

e.g.,  Gen.xiv.23:  (CS<=«^0  •  •  nf^N'CS'^  •  •  *L:inp"CvS*  "I 
will  not  (take)  from  a  thread  to  a  shoe  latchet,  and  I  will  not 
take  of  anything  that  is  thine." 

e.g.,  Gen.xxW.  3&:  (n'S  CK=-y«'''d')  Tj^H  •  •  nVcX  "Thou 
shalt  surely  go  to  my  father's  house  and  my  tribe." 

6.  With  Perfect  in  Protasis  {not  so  common); 

e.g.,  I  Sam.x\u.  SS'-   (CS*=«^0  PrVT'CX    "And  Abner  said. 

May  thy  soul  live,  O  King,  I  do  not  know. "=present. 

e.g.,  Jer.  xv.   11:    {)!^  ^^^surely)    ^ryJCn    X'VcX     "The 

Lord  said,  '  Verily,  it  shall  be  well  with  thy  remnant;  verily,  I 
will  cause  the  enemy  to  treat  thee  well,  in  the  time  of  evil  and  in 
the  time  of  affliction.' "=/«/«r^. 
e.  g.,  2  Kings  ix.  26:     ({^S  ^'^^^^surely)     .  .    'iTNH  •  •    X/"CN 

PJ2^^>    "  Surely,  I  have  seen  yesterday  the  blood  of  Naboth  and 

the  blood  of  his  sons,  saith  the  Lord;  and  I  will  requite  thee  in 
this  plat,  saith  the  Lord."=^aj/. 
c.  With  ^'1  in  the  Protasis  {rare) ; 

e.  g.,  I  Kings  x\n.  12:     (cs'=«<'/)     TJ/'D  "'^"IL^'^'CN     ••     "And 

she  said,  'As  the  Lord  thy  God  liveth,  I  have  not  a  cake,' "  &c. 

1.     Veri>  in  the  Protasis  omitted: 

a.  With  ^>  or  px  ^'^  Protasis; 

(a')  With  Imperfect  in  second  clause; 
\e.  g.,  2  Kings  u.  10:  :  n\T  N^  T^'CvS**  "but  ifnot,  it  shall  not  be." 

{a2)  VJhh.Modi^cd  Perfect  in  second  clause; 

e.g..  Gen.  xliv.  26:  i:";-!"'"'  •  •  tl^r^vS*  "  If  our  youngest 
brother  be  with  us,  then  will  we  go  down." 

b.  With  Jussive  or  Imperative  in  the  second  clause; 

e.g..  Judges  IX,  15:  h2^^^^  ■  ■  i^'^v)  ):b*"CN'  "  But  if 
not,  let  fire  come  forth  from  the  bramble  and  devour  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon." 

e.  g.,  Gen.  xxiv.  49:  (with  Participle)  X1'"'0V  C5^?.  CN  npyi. 
"h  ITJn  •  •  "And  now  if  ye  are  those  who  will  do  favour 
and  truth  to  my  master,  tell  me." 
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c.  With  Modified  Imperfect  (very  rare); 

e.  g.,   Job.  xxxiii.  23,  24:     .    .     -10N'^'1_  133n:'1_    •    •     II'rCN     "  If 

there  be  a  messenger  with  him,  an  interpreter,  one  of  a  thousand, 
to  shew  unto  man  his  uprightness;  then  he  is  gracious  unto  him 
and  saith,  '  Deliver  him  from  going  down  to  the  pit:  I  have  found 
a  ransom.' " 

d.  With  Participle  in  second  clause  {rare); 

e.g..  Gen.  xxx.  i:    :  "i^jh?   nHO    TK   CXI     "And   she  said   to 
Jacob,  Give  me  my  children,  or  if  not  I  shall  die. " 
B.    Without  any  verb  (or  ^>  or  ii^)  in  Protasis: 

a.^  With  Imperfect  in  second  clause; 

e.g.,  Lev.  XXV.  51:     Imperfect,     ^i^'i     .    .     "lI'yCN     "And  if 

there  be  yet  many  years,  according  to  them  shall  he  give  again 
the  price  of  his  redemption  out  of  the  money  he  was  bought 
for." 
«.2  e.  g.,  Lev.  xxvii.  4:      Modified  Perfect.       htiI  NIH  iT^PJ  CXI 

"  But  if  it  be  a  female,  then  shall  thy  estimation  be  thirty 
shekels." 

b.  With  Perfect  in  second  clatfse  {rare); 

e.  g.,  Hosea  xii.  12:     Jin31     •    •    VH    •    •    rx  "V^rCX     "If 

there  is  (idolatry)  iniquity  in  Gilead,  surely  they  are  vanity;  they 
sacrifice  bullocks  in  Gilgal,  yea  their  altars  are  as  heaps  in  the 
furrows  of  the  fields."     cf.  Gen.  xxiii.  13;  Nahum  i.  12. 

c.  With  Voluntative  in  second  clause; 

e.  g.  1  Ckron.  xii.  17b:     {jussive)     .  .     j,}-!"!     .  .    ">;in^'l2"l'?"CX^; 

♦  n"*"l"''i     "  ^^^  if  {^^  be)  to  betray  me  to  my  enemies,  seeing  there 

fr      : 

is  no  wrong  in  my  hands,  the  God  of  our  fathers  look  thereon 

and  judge." 

e.g..  Gen.  xliii.  11:     {Imperative)      ?|^j;   x\>A^   X'''DX     ]5"CX 

"  if  it  must  be  so  now,  do  this." 

e.g.,  C7<?«.  xiii.  9:  {Co hortative.)  pp\l-CXl  '"'^''PXI  ^XDti'.TCX 

:  n'?"'Xpt2'fc?1     "  if  to  the  left,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right;  but  if  to 

the  right,  then  I  will  go  the  left." 

d.  With  Participle  in  second  clause; 

e.g.,  I  Sam.  xxvi.   ig:      CH  C^nX   C"Xn   ^:5  CX^     "But  if 

it  be  the  children  of  men,  cursed  be  they  before  the  Lord." 
e.i  Second  clause  understood; 

e.g.,  Gen.  xlii.   16:     c^lX  C^^^D  ^3    •    •    X^'CX^— "^"'^  '^ 
not  {I  swear)  as  Pharaoh  liveth,  that  ye  are  spies." 
e,^  Verb  in  second  clause  omitted. 
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e.g.,  I  Sam.  XV.  17:     nPvV    ••    IL'NI    •    •     nnX  fuCP'CX  Nl/H 

"  T  AT  T    -       I        I  T  •  -: 

"And  Samuel  said,  '  When  thou  wast  little  in  thy  sight,  wast 
thou  not  made  head  over  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel  ?' " 

C.     "Wi\.\\  ellipsis  oi  first  clause  Siittr   C!>?  '^3 

a.  With  Imperfect  in  second  clause; 

e.  g.,  Ge7t.  XV.  4:  r^0'V\  NIH  ?|^J70P  N>;\  "l^iS  CN"^3  "  This 
shall  not  be  thine  heir,  but  (if  when  thou  hast  an  heir)  he  who 
springs  from  thy  loins,  he  shall  be  thine  heir." 

b.  With  Perfect  in  second  clause; 

e.  g.,  Jer.  vii.  23:  "'n'^l^i  .  •  •  CS*"''3  "  ^"^"^  this  thing  I 
commanded  them,  saying." — "  But  (if  I  commanded,  which  I 
did)  this  thing  I  commanded,  saying — " 

c.  With  Imperative  in  second  clause; 

e.g.,  Is.Xxw.  18:     !)^i3i  1t>'«t;;-CN"''3      "  ^"t   (when  ye  rejoice) 

rejoice  forever  in  that  which  I  create." 

d.  With  Participle  in  second  clause; 

e.  g.,  2  Kings  xvii.  40:  :  C''ti'y  CH  •  •  CX"''3  "  ^"t  they 
did  not  hearken,  but  (whatever  they  did,  they  did  after  their 
former  manner.") 

e.  Without  any  verb  expressed  in  the  second  clause; 

e.g.,  Ps.  i.  2:     >xiQn  "^1  nTn2  CN*"''Z     "But  (when  he   takes 

delight)  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord." 

Occasionally  we  meet  with  compound  conditional  sentences  which 
combine  two  or  more  of  the  above  mentioned  constructions.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  is  given  in  Job.  viii.  4-6,  where  we  have  a  triple  condi- 
tion with  a  single  conclusion:  (i)  Perfect  and  Modified  Imperfect,  (2) 
Imperfect,  (3)  verb  omitted.  Conclusion,  Imperfect.  Cf.  also  Job. 
xxxi,  16-22,  38-40. 

Job.  viii.  4-6:  .  .  -inii^^  nPN-CN  •  •  CH^ti'';'!  T^-iN^n  •  •  ex 
c^ifi   •  •    Tj?^  nny  ^3    •  •    nnx  "ii:^^^  "ni-CN  :]3nnn   "  if  thy 

—  T    ;  ^   T  T*"  T   T  T  T  :        1—  •  I  IT  —   : 

children  have  sinned  against  Him,  and  He  have  cast  them  away  in  the 
hand  of  their  transgression;" 

"  If  thou  wouldst  seek  unto  God  betimes,  and  make  thy  supplication 
to  the  Almighty;" 

"  If  thou  wert  pure  and  upright;  surely  now  would  He  awake  for 
thee,  and  make  the  habitation  of  thy  righteousness  prosperous." 

1 
Condition  introduced  by  13 

I.     With  Imperfect  in  the  Protasis: 
a.x  With  Modified  Perfect  in  second  clause; 
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e.g..  Gen.  xii.  12:      11QX1     •    •     1X"1''~"'3  nTI^     "And  when 

:       T  :  :  •        •  t  t  : 

the  Egyptians  see  thee,  it  will  come  to  pass  that  they  will  say," 
&c. 
a. 2  With  Imperfect  in  second  clause; 

e.g..  Gen.  \y.  12:    .    .     nQri-x'?     •    •    IDyn  ""D    "  When  thou 

tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  no  more  yield  thee  its  strength." 
d.  With  Perfect  in  the  second  clause; 

e.g.,Ps.xX\.\2:     •   •    yn;-X^  ^3    •   •    \Hyi;  DN'T?    "By  this 

I  know  that  thou  favourest  me  when  mine  enemy  doth  not 
triumph  against  me." 

c.  With  Volu7itative  in  second  clause; 

e.g.,  2  Kings  ^v\\\.  12:  {Jussive.)  n"'D2"*Zi  •  •  1J/Pi;'n"Vi<^ 
"  Hearken  not  to  Hezekiah  when  he  persuadeth  you,  saying — ." 
e.g..  Is.  XXX.  21:  (Imperative.)  1^iX)pU;n  ''r'  li'^pXPl  "^3  "!2  ID^ 
"This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,  whether  ye  turn  to  the  right 
hand  or  whether  ye  turn  to  the  left." 

d.  With  Participle  in  second  clause; 

e.  g.,  Zech.  vii.  6:  C^b^NH  CI^S  N^'^Q  Wl^'H  ^3'^  I^^NP  ''3'^ 
:  CniiTl  CnXI  "And  when  ye  ate  and  when  you  drank,  were 
ye  not  eating,  and  were  ye  not  drinking,"  &c. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  should  be  considered  as  an  instance  under  the 
next  subdivision,  of  verb  omitted  in  second  clause,  considering  C'^TTNn 
and  C'^nii^n  3^s  predicates. 

^-  S'^  y^^-  ''i^''-  ^2:  {Participle  with  »ij»{.)  j?o^'  ^^i^X  iDli^  ""S 
C^l  ''33''X  •  •  l^y  T^  "  Though  they  fast,  I  will  not  hear 
their  cry,  and  though  they  offer  burnt  offering  and  oblation  I  will 
not  accept  them." 

e.  Without  any  verb  expressed  in  the  second  clause; 

e-g;  Jer.  xii.  i:     ^--^x  ^3     •    •     nns<  p^~s     "Righteous  art 

thou,  O  Lord,  when  I  plead  with  thee." 

So  Mai.  i.  8:     (With  |ix)    •  •   ^WITS  T.l  in  \^,    •  •   llll^'^^n""?'. 

1/"1  TN     "But  if  ye  offer  the  blind  for  sacrifice,  is  it  not  evil? 

and  if  ye  offer  the  lame  and  the  sick,  is  it  not  evil?" 
/.  Second  clause  omitted; 

e.g.,  /f.  xxxvi.  7:     Xl^n     •    •     "llSNn  T.I     "But  if  thou  say  to 

me,  we  trust  in  the  Lord  our  God,  (/  reply)  Is  it  not  He,  whose 
high  places,  and  whose  altars,  Hezekiah  has  taken  away?" 

2.    With  Perfect  in  Protasis: 

a.  With  Perfect  or  Modified  Imperfect  in  the  second  clause; 
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e.g.,  Pj.  xxxii.  3:     (Per/eel.)     .    .     ^i^^  Ti^liin  ''3     "When  I 

kept  silence,  my  bones  waxed  old,  through  my  roaring  all  the 

day  long." 

e.  g.,Gen.y\.i,2:    (Modified  Imperfect.)   ix"!''"'    •  •   '^~n"''3  "^n"^ 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  when  men  began  to  multiply  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  that  {or  and)  daughters  were  born  unto  them; 
and  {or  that)  the  B'ne  Elohim,"  &c. 

b.  With  Imperfect  in  second  clause; 

e.  g..  Is.  xliii.  20:     {Imperfect.)  {rare),     "^pp^-i^     •  •     ''^"SDn 

"  The  beast  of  the  field  shall  honour  me,  the  dragons  and  the 
owls,  because  {better  when)  I  give  (=shall  have  given)  waters  in 
the  wilderness,  and  rivers  in  the  desert,  to  give  drink  to  my 
people,  my  chosen." 

c.  With  Jussive; 

e.g..  Gen.  xlix.  6:      {Jussive.)     .    .     -jnn-^X     .    •     X^H-^K 

"Titt^~')*1p!7  •  •  I3in  •  •  "'D  •  •  "  O  "ly  soul,  come  not  into 
their  secret;  unto  their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou 
united:  because  in  their  anger  they  slew  men,  and  in  their  self- 
will  they  houghed  oxen."     (A.  V.,  "  digged  down  a  wall.") 

d.  Without  any  verb  expressed  in  second  clause; 

e.  g.,  Ps.  ciii.  16:     122''X''    '  "^Tn^y   HI"!  "i^     "  For  as  soon  as 

the  wind  passeth  over  it,  it  is  not." 

^.  ^.,  £'^<?i^.  xiv.  21:     inn^iy     ••    ''iD^S     "  Thus  salth  the  Lord 

God,  How  much  more  when  I  send  my  four  sore  judgments  upon 
Jerusalem,  the  sword  and  the  famine,  the  noisome  beast  and 
the  pestilence?" 

3.  With  Participle  in  Protasis  {rare): 

a.  With  Perfect  in  second  clause  {rare); 

e.  g.,  Jer.  xliv.  19:  .  .  rjBni  .  .   !i:'>ii>j;   •  •   C^.I^pjp  ^^-^S'"''?'! 

"And  when  we  burned  incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  and 
poured  out  drink  offerings  unto  her,  did  we  make  her  cakes  to 
worship  her,  and  pour  out  drink  offerings  unto  her,  without  our 
men?" 

4.  With  no  verb  expressed  in  Protasis: 

a.  With  Modified  Imperfect  in  second  clause; 

e.  g.,  Hos.  xi.  I :  in^iJNI  ^Nltl^''  "IJ^i  "'5  "  When  Israel  was  a 
child,  then  I  loved  him." 

b.  With  Imperfect  in  second  clause; 

e.  g.,  Josh.  xvii.  18:      ";^    ^n^   ^Z^).  ''5      •    •      IZ/'^'^'iri      "  For 
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thou  shalt  drive  out  the  Canaanite,  because  he  hath  chariots  of 
iron,  and  because  he  is  strong." 
c.  With  Jussive  or  Imperative  in  the  second  clause j 

e.g.,  Frov.  xxiii.  22:     (Jussive.)     HipT''^  lIZin'^XT     "And  be 

not  ashamed  of  thy  mother  when  she  is  old." 
This  may  also  be  Perfect,  3d  sing.,  fern.,  instead  of  the  adjective. 

e.g..   Job.  xxxvi.   18:      {Jussive.)     p^JWD    •n''D''-]0    n»rr^3 
;T]t3*i~^X  1Q3~2T1     "  If  there  be  anger,  lest  he  turn  thee  aside 
by  punishment,  then  let  not  a  great  ransom  turn  thee  away." 
(A  very  difficult  passage,  but  perhaps  so  best  translated.) 

e.g.,  Frov.  xix.  18:  {Imperative.)  H^pn  ti'''"''^  ^^2  "ID* 
"Chasten  thy  son,  while  there  is  hope."     cf.  i  Kings  xviii.  27. 

a 

Condition  introduced  by  '^■{^ 

1.  With  Ferfect  in  the  Frotasis: 

a.  With  Modified  Ferfect  or  Imperfect  in  the  second  clause; 

^.  ^.,  Z^T/.  XXV.  49b:     ♦  ^X231    1""^    na''ii'n~1N —     "Or  if  his  hand 

*       IT  ;  •  :       '      T  T      ■      •  A 

attains  to  it,  then  he  may  redeem  himself." 

e.  g.,  Ex.  xxi.  36:     {Imperfect)     .  .     ubw"^,  c)>'0     •  •     yil'2  "!N 

"Or  if  it  be  known  that  the  ox  hath  used  to  push  in  time  past, 
and  his  owner  hath  not  kept  him  in,  he  shall  surely  pay  ox  for' 
ox,  and  the  dead  shall  be  his  own." 

2.  With  Imperfect  in  Frotasis: 

a.  With  Imperfect  in  second  clause; 

e.g.,Esek.x\v.i7,i?,:     17,     .    .    .     X^2^<  3"in  TX 

*    T  V    V 

18.   ^^^^•\  t^-^   .  .   . 

"  Or  if  I  send  a  sword  upon  the  land,  &c.  Though  these  three 
men  were  in  it,  as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  they  shall  deliver  neither 
sons  nor  daughters." 


Condition  introduced  by  !)^,  or  one  of  its  compounds  1^!)^  or  i^^ 
I.     With  Ferfect  in  the  Frotasis: 
a.  With  Imperfect  in  second  clause; 

e.  g.,  Deut.  xxxii.  29:     12"'T    •    •    I^J'^tt'S"'   lom  1^     "  If  they 

were  wise  they  would  understand  this,  they  would  consider  their 
latter  end." 
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With  Second  or  Modified  Perfect  in  second  clause: 
e.g.,  Micah  ii.    11:      nTi""      •    •      2^""     •    •      1^     "  If    a    man 
walking  in   the  spirit   and    falsehood  do  lie,    '  I   will   prophesy 
unto  them  of  wine    and  strong   drink,'    then  shall  he   be   the 
prophet  of  this  people." 

b.  With  Perfect  or  Modified  Imperfect  in  the  second  clause; 

e.  g..  Is.  i.  9:     {Perfect.)     s^^pT    .  .    !i:^in    .  •    l^n^l    •  •    ^^"h 

"  If  the  Lord  of  Hosts  had  not  left  us  a  small  remnant,  we 
should  be  as  Sodom,  and  should  be  made  like  unto  Gomorrha." 
e.g.,  /j.  xlviii.  18:  (Afodified  Imperfect.)  i,-i"i»_  .  .  p.^It'Dn  Nl'? 
"  If  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  my  commandments,  then  had  thy 
peace  been  as  a  river,"  &c. 

c.  Without  any  verb  expressed  in  the  second  clause; 

e.  g.,  I  Sam.  xiv.  30:  ^^x  ^2^  N1^  ""S  HN  "  H°w  much  more 
if  the  people  had  to-day  eaten  of  the  spoil  of  their  enemies  that 
they  found." 

d.  With  second  clause  omitted  by  Aposiopesis; 

e.  g.,  Ps.  xxvii.  13:     ipiiaS'T  iS^^     "  ^^  I  had  not  trusted  to  see 

the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living!" 

e.  g..  Num.  XX.  3:     l^r'j  1^^     "And   if  we  had  died   with  our 

brethren  before  the  Lord \"^=utinam. 

2.  With  Imperfect  in  the  Protasis: 

a.  With  Second  Perfect  in  second  clause; 

e.g..  Gen.  1.  15:     -^iw^  ^UNT     •  •     IjQtCt''*  1^     "  If  perchance 

Joseph  should  hate  us,  he  will  requite  to  the  uttermost  to  us  all 

the  evil  which  we  did  unto  him." 
Perhaps  this  should  be  rather  rendered  as  an  Aposiopesis="  If  per- 
chance Joseph  should  hate  us,  and  certainly  requite  us  all  the  evil  we 
did  unto  him — !  !"  but  the  rendering  given  is  to  be  preferred. 

b.  Second  clause  om\iied; 

e.g.,  Gen.  xvii.  18:  !  Tit^r)^  rCTt"*  btiV'Q'Q}''  1^  "  If  only  Ish- 
mael  might  live  in  thy  presence." 

3.  With  Jussive  or  Imperative  in  the  Protasis: 

Second  clause  omitted  by  Aposiopesis ; 

e.g..  Gen.  xxx.  34:      {Jussive.)      :?|-!2~r   M"!  1^    ]n     "And 

Laban  said.  Behold,  if  it  may  be  as  thou  hast  said  !"= would  that 

it  may  be  as  thou  hast  said. 

e.g..  Gen.  xxiii.   13:     {Imperative.)     "^^yQiy  1^     "Would  that 

thou  wouldst  hear  me."     "  Oh,  hear  me."    "Only  hear  me." 
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4.  Without  any  verb  in  Protasis: 
a.  With  Perfect  in  second  clause; 

e.g.,  Nttm.wn.  29:  :  ■?]"^nnn.  HFlj;  ''S  •  •  ^^'h  "If  only 
there  were  a  sword  in  my  hand,  surely  then  had  I  killed  thee"; 
or  "If  only  there  were  a  sword  in  my  hand!  {Aposiopesis) 
For  then  had  I  killed  thee." 

5.  With  Participle  in  the  Protasis: 

a.  With  Imperfect  in  second  clause; 

e.g.,  2  Sam.  xviii.  I2(q'ri):  'rh'0^  ^^  .  .  \>T>\f}  ^^t^  1^1     "And 

the  man  said  unto  Joab,  though  I  should  weigh  upon  my  hand  a 
thousand  shekels,  I  would  not  put  forth  my  hand  against  the 
king's  son." 

b.  Without  any  verb  expressed  in  the  second  clause; 

e.g.,  2  Sam.  xix.  7  (q'ri):  Q^pp  .  .  ^-^^^  -i^  C^:'?Ii'p^  "h  "^3 
"lU/"'  TX  "'3     "  Foi"  this  day  I  perceive  that  if  Absalom  had  lived, 

T  T  T 

and  all  of  us  had  died,  then  it  would  have  pleased  thee  well." 

This  Particle  is  found  only  in  the  late  books  of  Esther  and  Ecclesi- 
astes,  and  but  only  once  in  each,  and  is  connected  with  the  Perfect  in 
both  clauses, 

•     e.g.,   Esth.  vii.  4b:     in*ki'inn  i:i3p;     •  •     I^NI.    "And  if  we 

had  been  sold  for  slaves  and  bondwomen,  I  would  have  kept 
silence." 

This  Particle  which  is  usually  to  be  translated  "perchance,"  " per- 
adventiire,"  is  used  in  Num.  xxii.  ^^-^  with  the  force  of  ^^1^ ,  which  is  in 

in  all  probability  the  correct  reading  {v.  Ewald — Lehrbuch  S.  805,  N.  2), 
which  has  been  changed  into  our  present  text  by  a  copyist's  error.  The 
passage  is  as  follows  : 

•    |-.:|v  •    :  -  T  T  ^       •  T   :  T      - 

"  If  she  had  not  turned  aside  from  before  me,  surely  now  would  I 
have  killed  thee  and  saved  her  alive." 

Examples  like  Gen.  xxvii.  12,  Josh.  ix.  7,  Is.  xlvii.  12,  Hosea  viii.  7 
belong  to  Class  I.,  the  indirect  question  supplying  the  conditional  force 
to  the  first  clause.  In  Amos  v.  15,  Jer.  xxi.  2,  Gen.  xvi.  2  no  condi- 
tional force  is  apparent. 
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PART  11. 

HOW    THE    DIFFERENT    CLASSES    OF    CONDITIONS    ARE 
EXPRESSED. 

From  the  examples  cited  and  those  contained  in  the  tables,  we  may 
draw  the  following  conclusions: 

That  the  tenses  are  used,  not  arbitrarily,  but  in  accordance  with  their 
nature,  and  always  with  the  proper  force. 

Hence,  if  the  special  force  in  the  condition  is  upon  the  verbal  idea 
itself,  with  no  reference  to  time,  the  Imperfect,  or  one  of  its  modifica- 
tions, the  Cohortative,  Jussive  or  Imperative  will  be  used. 

When  the  time  of  the  condition  is  emphasized,  if  it  be  future,  the 
Imperfect  is  the  usual  tense;  but  in  Prophetic  language,  the  Perfect, 
according  to  a  well-known  rule,  may  be  found  in  its  place. 

If  present,  the  Perfect  or  Participle  will  be  generally  used. 

If  stress  be  laid  in  any  degree  upon  the  completion  of  the  condition, 
or  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  in  the  conditional  clause,  the 
Perfect  will  be  used. 

There  are  in  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages,  four  main  classes  of 
conditions,  to  which  nearly  every  example  may  be  referred: 

I.     The  first  class  assumes  the  condition  to  be  real  and  actual. 
II.     The  second  class  assumes  the  condition  to  be  probable. 

III.  The  third  class  makes  no  assumption  in  regard  to  the  probability 
of  the  condition,  and  is  merely  indefinite. 

IV.  The  fourth  class  views  the  condition  as  impossible  and  as  con- 
trary to  reality. 

These  conditions  are  usually  introduced  by  a  conditional  particle, 
such  as  CN .  ''^  I  'N  >  "H  (^'^^  i^^  compounds  sy^  or  XTJI*?  '••"^  1^{<)» 
and  ";  sometimes  by  an  interjection,  as  v-|,  r^lT},'^  or  by  an  interroga- 
tive expression,  "^v^  ,  fiDi  or  by  an  indefinite  relative,  as  "I'lt'X"^"  >  ^^•» 

or  may  also  simply  be  expressed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  clauses, 
without  or  with  the  copula. 

When  introduced  by  a  regular  conditional  particle,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing uses  of  the  various  tenses  and  verbal  forms: 

The  Imperfect. 

This  tense  is  used  mainly  in  conditions  when  the  result  is  regarded  as 
probable,  or  at  least  indefinite.     Thus: 

I.  If  the  condition  xwi^y probability,  \\&  shall  usually  find  the //«- 
perfect  in  the  Protasis,  followed  by  the  Perfect  with  Waw  conversive 
in  the  Apodosis,  if  the  verb  stand  the  first  word  in  the  clause;  but  if 
any  words  intervene,  the  Imperfect  will  be  used  instead.  Sometimes, 
though  rarely,  the  Imperfect  stands  first: 
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e.  g.,  2  Kings  vn.  d,h:      n^np)   lip^D^-CSI    .Tm    irn^-CS*      "If 

they  save  us  alive,  we  shall  live  (Jmperfect),  but  if  they  kill  us,  we 
shall  die"  {Perfect  with  Waw). 

2.  So  also  in  all  laws  and  commands  we  have  the  same  construc- 
tion: 

e.  g.,  Ex.  xxii.  7:     ^-^p^^  njjn  Ni'S^.  N^'CN      "  ^f  the  thief  be  not 

found,  then  shall  the  master  of  the  house  be  brought  unto   Hae- 

lohim,"  &c.  {Modified  Perfect.) 

e.  g.,  Ex.  xxii.  6:      C^^^y'   c'ptt^"'    lim  N^a''"CS*    "  If  the  thief  be 

•  T  :  •*  —    :         — T  —         •■  T  • 

found,  he  shall  pay  double,"  {Imperfect). 

3.  When  the  condition  is  probable  or  indefinite,  and  the  second 
clause  contains  a  declaration  of  purpose,  we  have  the  same  construc- 
tion: 

e.g.,   Gen.  xviii.   26:      N'ytDK"CN  ^'^'^  TlXtl^i^      "If  I    ^^^   fifty 

T  :    V  •  ■        T  T  : 

righteous  men  in  Sodom,  I  will  spare  the  whole  place  for  their 
sake."     {Perfect  with  Waw.) 

e.g.,   Gen.  \wm.  2?,:     {s»x:pX~Ci<   ri^niZ/N  i<^     "  I  will  not  destroy 
it  if  I  find  five  and  forty  there."     {Imperfect.) 
In  any  of  these  cases  the  Imperfect  may  be  replaced  by  a  Volunta- 
tivc: 

e.g.,  fob.  xxxi.  16-18  {Jussive);  Ps.  xlix.  17  {Jussive);  Deut. 
xii.  14  {Imperative);  Is.  xxi.  12  {Imperative);  Hab.  ii.  3b  {Impera- 
tive), et  passim. 

4.  When  the  hypothesis  is  indefinite  and  the  conclusion  merely  con- 
sidered possible,  or  when  the  supposition  is  extremely  improbable,  but 
••^tl  possible  (Class  III.),  the  Imperfect  is  usually  found  in  both  clauses: 

e.g.,  job.sm.  5,6:  tj^^j;  Ty.\nny_^3  •  •  ]3non  •  •  "inty'n  •  •  cn 

"  If  thou  wouldst  seek  unto  God  betimes,  and  make  thy  supplica- 
tion to  the  Almighty, surely  now  he   would  awake  for  thee, 

and  make  prosperous  the  dwelling  of  thy  righteousness."      So  also 
xxii.  24,  li.  53;    Is.  i.  18,  x.  22;   Amos  ix.  2,  3;   Obad.  4;  Hos.  ix.  12 
{Perfect  y/iXh  ']);    Ezek.  xviii.  5;  Hab.  i.  5;  Ps.  xxiii.  4;  Amos  v.  22; 
I  Sam.  XX.  9,  &c. 
In  one  case,  at  least,  we  have  a  Participle  in  the  second  clause: 
e.g.,   Jer.  n.  22:     cnp:   .  .    ^j-^ni^    .  .  ^QJ^I^l-CN-^?  "If  though 

thou  wash  thee  with  nitre,  and   take  unto  thee  much  sope,  yet 
thine  iniquity  is  marked  before  me,  saith  the  Lord  God." 
The  verb  in  the  second  clause  may  be  here,  as  elsewhere  replaced  by 
1'^N — ^-  S->  ^■^-  ^'"i-  20,  Jer.  xv.  i. 

5.  The  Imperfect  is  also  used  in  conditions  oi  fact  (Class  I.),  where 
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the  conclusion  is  regarded  as  imminent;  but  this  is  not  a  usual  form  of 
construction: 

e.  g.,  Pro7'.  iii.  34:     "  Though    he   scorneth   the  scorners,  yet  he 

giveth  grace  to  the  lowly." 

e.  g.,  Eccl.  ii.  3:     "  If  the  clouds  be  full  of  rain,  they  empty  them- 
selves upon  the  earth." 

It  is  very  unusual  to  find  a  Perfect  in  the  conclusion  after  an  Imper- 
fect in  the  Protasis.     Instances,  however,  occur: 

e.g.,  A«w.  xxxii.  23:     (Class  II.):    cnK'^n   niT\  |3  ^itia^n  N^'CN 

"  But  if  ye  will  not  do  so.  behold  ye  have  (=ye  shall  have)  sinned 
against  the  Lord."    Cf.  Ps.  xli.  12,  Is.  \.  12,  Lam.  iii.  8,  Mai.  i.  4. 
Still  more  unusual  is  it  to  find  the  Imperfect  with   Waw  conv.  in  the 
second  clause,  but  see 

Ps.  lix.  16:     12^^^^     "  If  they  are  not  satisfied,  then  they  remain  all 

■•  T— 

night." 
As  noticed  in  Part  I.,  the  verb  in  the  second  clause  may  be  under- 
stood (if  it  is  the  substantive  verb,  or  the  same  that  has  been  used  in  the 
Protasis),  or  its  place  may  be  supplied  by  ^"*  or  i^j^  . 

The  entire  second  clause  may  be  omitted  by  Aposiopesis,  when  the 
sense  may  be  supplied  from  the  context. 

In  such  cases  the  class  of  condition  must  be  determined  by  the  verb 
in  the  Protasis  and  by  the  context. 

Note. — The  Imperfect  in  both  clauses  may  also  express  the  condition 
viewed  as  contrary  to  reality,  but  this  is  rare,  and  when  found  should 
be  considered  simply  as  a  poetic  or  rhetorical  expansion  of  the  use  in 
the  condition  implying  mere  possibility: 

e.g.,  y^r.  xxxi.  36:     .   .     '"iPS'i*;"'     1kL'D''"CN     "  If  those  ordinances 

depart  from  before  me,  saith  the  Lord,  then  the  seed  of  Israel  shall 
cease  from  being  a  nation  before  me  for  ever."    So  also  v.  37. 

The  Perfect  in  the  Protasis. 

This  use,  which  is  the  prevalent  one  in  Arabic,  is  not  so  common  in 
Hebrew,  and  would  seem  to  have  become  disused  after  having  once 
existed.     (Cf.  Ewald  Lehrb.  p.  858.) 

In  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  instances  in  which  it  is  used,  the  special 
force  of  the  tense  (viz.,  the  completion  of  the  action)  may  be  discovered: 

1.  It  is  found  with  the  Modified  Perfect  or  the  Imperfect  in  the 
Apodosis,  also  not  infrequently  with  the  Voluntative. 

2.  It  is  also  found  frequently  with  the  Perfect,  more  rarely  with  the 
Modified  Imperfect  in  the  second  clause. 

3.  Rarely  also  with  the  verb  of  the  second  clause  omitted,  or  with  an 
Aposiopesis  of  the  clause  itself. 
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It  is  normally  used  in  conditions,  in  which  the  idea  expressed  by  the 
verb  is  conceived  of  as  completed  either  in  the  past,  present,  or  in 
what  still  is  future  but  which  will  be  present  or  past  when  the  con- 
dition is  realized. 

It  is  the  most  common  construction  after  !)^  and  its  compounds,  which 
introduce  conditions  C07itrary  to  reality.  It  is  found  with  some  fre- 
quency after  [2t<  ,  less  commonly  after  13  ,  in  real,  probable,  or  impos- 
sible conditions;  and  is  again  the  commonest  tense  when  the  hypothesis 
is  expressed  by  a  relative  or  an  interrogative  sentence,  or  by  the  simple 
juxtaposition  of  the  clauses. 

The  Perfect,  then,  may  be  found  in  the  Protasis  of  a  conditional  sen- 
tence implying  probability  when  there  is  especial  reference  to  the 
completion  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb.  It  is  then  most  fre- 
quently followed  by  the  Perfect  with  Wa-w  conversive,  or  by  the 
Imperfect;  for  which  (as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Imperfect  in 
the  Protasis)  may  be  substituted  the  Cohortative,  Jussive,  or  Impera- 
tive: 

e.g.,   G^«.  xxxii.  27:     {Second  clause — Imperfect^     13  Tl^^'^  ^^ 

*  '''nD'^3~CS'     "  I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me  (=shalt 

•  IT  :    -~ 

have  blessed  me)." 

e.  g.,  Gen.  xxxiii.  10:     {Perfect  with  IVaw.)     .    .      ipl^^^Q    X^'CN 

•  •     nnp^T     "  If  "ow  I  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight,  thou  wilt 

T  : )-T  : 

take  an  offering  from  my  hand." 

e.g.,  Gen.  xviii.  3:      {Jussive  in  second  clause.)      "i^yn  t<i"7X 

"  If  now  I  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight,  pass  not  away  from  thy 

servant." 
So  also  with  second  clause  omitted  by  Aposiopesis: 

e.  g.,  Gen.  xxx.  27:     "And  Laban  said  to  Jacob,   '  If  now  I  have 

found  favour  in  thy  sight .'  " 

With  Imperative  in  second  clatise: 

e.  g..  Gen.  xlvii.  29:   ?]-|i  Xj'CL'     "  ^^  "°w  ^  \\2iW&  found  favour 

in  thy  sight,  place  thy  hand  beneath  my  thigh." 
This  future  perfect  meaning   passes   sometimes  into  what  is  very 
nearly  2. future: 

e.g..  Num.  xxxii.  17:     {Imperfect  m.  second  clause^      ^^\  IJH^X. 

CJi!^''^^"CK  "liyX   •   •    "And  we  will  go  armed  before  the  children 
of  Israel,  until  we  have  brought  them  into  their  place." 
e.  g.,  Deut.  xxi.  14:     {Modified  Perfect  in  second  clause)     "And  it 
shall  be   (n\"ll)   if  he  finds  (shall  have  found)  no  pleasure  in  her 

T  T  : 

(nyDn  X"^"CN)  that  he  shall  send  her  away,"  &c. 

T  :  —  T 

e.  g.,  2  Kings  vii.  4:  {Modified Perfect  \n  second  clause)  1J"\aX*Cl:? 
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1:1^^1     •   •     i:::tr'^-CN1     •  •     i:nn'     •  •     "if  we  say  (shall  have 
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said)  let  us  go  into  the  city,  and  the  famine  is  in  the  city,  then  we 

shall  die  there,  but  if  we  sit  here  we  shall  die  also." 

e.g..  Is.  XXX.    17:      {Imperfect   in    second  clause.)     "CX  "ij? 'iDiH 

•  •     Cn"in"!2     "A  thousand  shall  flee  at  the  rebuke  of  one;   at  the 

rebuke  of  five  shall  ye  flee,  until  ye  be  left  (=shall  have  been  left) 

as  the  beacon  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,"  &c. 

e.  g.,  Is.  xliii.  20:    [Imperfect  in  second,  1^  '\n  first  clause.)   ''^"^rp 

•  •  Tin2  ""^  •  •  "  The  beast  of  the  field  shall  honour  me,  the 
dragons  and  the  owls,  when  (or  because)  I  give  (==shall  have  given) 
water  in  the  wilderness,"  &c. 

When  the  condition  is  in  accordance  with  fact,  we  usually  find  the 
Perfect  followed  either  by  another  Perfect  or  by  the  Imperfect  with 
IVaw  conversive: 

e.  g..  Gen.  vi.  i:     (t^  in  Protasis,  past  time.)     "  When  men  began 

to  multiply  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  daughters  were  born  to 
them,  it  came  to  pass  ("^n^')  that  the  Sons  of  God  saw,"  &c. 

Here  the  condition  is  of  the  ist  Class. 

So  also  in  fudges  ii.  18:     (i^  in  Protasis,  past  time.)     "And  when 

the  Lord  raised  them  up  judges,  then  the  Lord  was  with  the  judge." 
Here  the  verb  in  the  conclusion  is  ,-|*n^  Perfect  with  simple  JVaTV. 

Compare  also  Ps.  1.  18:     (cx  in  Protasis,  indefinite  past.)     "When 

thou  sawest  a  thief,  thou  consentedst  with  him  (ij^j;  t>"]r,') 

So  also  in  a  condition  of  the  4th  Class,  /'.  e., contrary  to  fact: 

e.g.,  Ps.  Ixxiii.   15:     (^X  in  Protasis,  definite  past  time.)     "  If  I 

had  said,  let  me  be  made  like  unto  them,  behold  I  should  have 
despised  ("^Tius)  the  generations  of  thy  children." 

We  have  seen  that  this  class  of  conditions  may  be  expressed,  when 
referring  to  indefinite  present  or  future  time,  by  the  Imperfect  in  both 
clauses  {v.  p.  61).  The  more  common  method,  however,  is  by  means  of 
the  Perfect  after  j;^  ,  which  will  be  considered  later  on  under  that  par- 
ticle. 

Other  examples  of  the  use  of  the  Perfect  after  qx  i"  this  class  of 

conditions  are — Ezek.  iii.  6,    fer.  xxiii.  22,  xxxiii.  25,  Psalms  xliv.  21, 
Ixvi.  18,   Job.  ix.  15,  16,  Deut.  xxxii.  30,  Ruth  i.  12. 

In  all  of  these,  however,  we  find  an  Imperfect  in  the  second  clause, 
even  where  we  should  expect  a  Perfect,  showing  that  to  the  Hebrew 
mind  the  assumption  of  possibility  or  probability  implied  by  the  very 
act  of  putting  the  idea  in  a  hypothetical  form,  influenced  the  choice  of 
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tenses  in  the  clauses,  and  conformed  them  to  the  common  type  of  prob- 
able suppositions: 

e.  g.,  Esek.  iii.  6:     "Surely  had  I  sent  thee  to  them,  they  would 

hearken  (lyjoti^"')  unto  thee." 

So  also   Jer.  xxiii.   22:      npyCN  ^"<J  CIDtt'"'!      "But   if  they   had 

stood  in  my  counsel,  and  had  caused  my  people  to  hear  my  words,  then 
should  they  have  turned  them  from  their  wicked  way  and  from  the  evil 
of  their  doings.". 
So  Ps.  Ixvi.  18;     "  If  I  had  looked  at  vanity  in  my  heart  ('^n"'X"l)  ^^^ 

'       T 

Lord  would  not  have  heard  me  (yoii^'O     But  God  has  heard,"  &c. 

As  after  the  Imperfect  in  the  Protasis,  so  also  we  may  have,  after  a 
Perfect,  the  verb  in  the  second  clause  omitted  entirely,  or  its  place  sup- 
plied by  ^'"^  or  rx 

This  occurs  sometimes  when  the  condition  xs  probable;     (Class  II.) 
e.  g.,  Prov.  xxiv.  14:     (^'•'.)     "So shall  knowledge  be  unto  thy  soul: 

when  thou  hast  found  it  there  is  a  reward." 
Sometimes  when  the  condition  is  viewed  as  an  actual ytz^A- 

e.g.,  Ps.c\\\.  16:     132"'N1     "As  soon  as  the  wind  passeth  over  upon 

it,  then  it  is  not." 
The  second  clause  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  omitted,  as  with  an 
Imperfect  in  the  Protasis,  when  its  sense  may  be  supplied  from  the  con- 
text: 

e.  g..  Gen.  xxx.  27:     "If  now  I  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight — 

(tarry  with  me) ." 

So  also  I  Sam.  xxi.  6,  Ezek.  xiv.  22. 

The  Participle. 

When  it  is  desired  to  lay  especial  emphasis  upon  the  existing  or 
enduring  nature  of  the  verbal  idea  expressed  in  \}Ci&  Protasis ,  the  Parti- 
ciple may  be  used;  in  this  case  the  condition  is  almost  aX'Via.ys probable 
(Class  II.): 

a.  It  is  most  frequently  followed  by  an  Imperative  in  the  second 
clause; 

e.g..  Num.  xi.  15:     j-in  N3  ^:nn  'h  nty'ynK  HD^-CNI     "And 

T         T       •  ■•    :  T       •  V  —         T  T  •   : 

if  thus  though  art  dealing  with  me,  slay  me,  I  pray  thee,  at  once.". 
e.g.,  Judg.  ix.   15:    rion  1N3    •   •     C^Htl'D     •   •     CX     "And  the 
bramble  said  unto  the  trees,  If  in  truth  ye  anoint  me  king  over 
you,  then  come  and  put  your  trust  in  my  shadow,"  &c. 
It  is  also  sometimes  followed  by  an  Imperfect: 

e.  g.,  Lev.  iii.  i :     "If  he  offer  it  of  the  herd,  whether  it  be  male 
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or  female,   he  shall  offer  it   without   blemish  before  the    Lord." 

Or  by  the  Modified  Perfect: 

e.  g..  Lev.  iii.  7:     "  If  he  offer  a  lamb  for  his  offering,  then  shall  he 

offer  it  before  the  Lord."     (^''"IpiT) 
Or  by  the  Perfect  without  ^ 

e.  g.,  Judg.  XV.  3:      (13  in  Protasis.     Class  IIL)     "And  Samson 

said  concerning  them,  now  .shall  I  be  more  blameless  (shall  I  have 
been)  than  the  Philistines,  though  I  do  them  a  displeasure."     ("'ri''pj) 

It  is  once  at  least  followed  by  the  Perfect  in  a  condition  in  accordance 
with  fact  in  Jer.  xliv.  19:     (13  in  Protasis.)     "And  when  we  burned 

incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  &c.,  did  we  make  her  cakes  to  worship 
her,  or  pour  out  drink  offerings  unto  her,  without  our  men?"    ('li^tt'J/') 

It  may  be  also  followed  by  another  Participle,  in  which  the  immedi- 
ateness  of  the  action  is  made  prominent: 

e.g.,  Jer.  xxvi.  15:     (j^'i^m  Protasis.)     "But  ye  may  know  for  a 

certainty  that,  if  ye  kill  me,  ye  will  bring    (C"»2n'3  Crif<)  innocent 

blood  upon  yourselves,"  &c. 

Condition  contrary  to  reality  introduced  by  1^ 

We  have  seen  that  conditions  contrary  to  reality  may  be  expressed 
by  the  Imperfect  in  both  clauses  after  qx  •  or  (rarely)  by  the  Perfect 

in  both  clauses  after  J2{<  or  i^ .  and  somewhat  more  often  by  the  Perfect 

in  Protasis  and  Imperfect  in  the  Apodosis. 

The  more  usual  and  regular  method  is  by  means  of  sentences  intro- 
duced by  1^  and  its  compounds,  in  which  the  Perfect  is  generally  found 
in  the  Protasis j  usually  with  another  Perfect  in  the  second  clause: 

e.  g.,  Is.  i.  9;    "  If  the  Lord  of  Hosts  had  not  left  unto  us  a  very 

small  remnant,  we  should  have  been  as  Sodom,  and  should  have 

been  made  like  untoGomorrha."     (l^^in  •  •  I^D"  "l^n'n  •  •  xbl^) 

So  Ps.  cxix.  92:     "If  my  delight  had  not  been  in  thy  law,  I  should 

have  perished  in  my  trouble."     ("ni^N) 

But  also  by  the  Imperfect: 
e.g.,  Deut.  xxxii.  29:     "If  they  were  wise,  they  would  consider 

this."   (1^^::^,  i^'i^iy^) 

The  verb  in  the  second  clause  is  sometimes  omitted: 
e.  g.,  I  Sam.  xiv.  30:     "  How  much  more  if  the  people  had  eaten 
this  day  of  the  spoil  of  their  enemies."    .   .    ^^X  ^DK  Vsh  ""S  HN) 
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Sometimes  the  second  clause  is  oiniited  by  Aposiopesis,  and  the  par- 
ticle becomes  like  C{^  a  particle  of  asseveration: 

e.  £.,  Ps.  xxvii.  13:     (n^'N*)'?  'Hi^^H  N^l^)     "  If  I  have  not  trusted 

(=verily,  I  have  trusted)  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the 
land  of  the  living." 

The  condition  after  ^  sometimes  relates  to  present  or  future  time,  in 
which  case  we  may  have  the  Imperfect  in  the  Protasis  followed  by  a 
Voluntative: 

e.  g.,  Deut.  xxxii.  26,  27:  {Cohortative.)  "I  said,  I  would  scatter 
them  into  corners,  I  would  make  the  remembrance  of  them  to  cease 
among  men,    were    it  not  that  I  fear  the  wrath  of  the  enemy." 

("T13N   •  •   '^^'h  and  nn^^ti's*) 

T  ••  T      •    :    - 

Or  a  Jussive  in  the  Protasis: 
e.  g..   Gen.  xxx.  34:     {Second  clause  omitted.)     "And  Laban  said, 
'  May  it  be  according  to  thy  word.'  "     (•,-1'^  ^) 

Or  an  Imperative  in  the  Protasis: 
e.  g..  Gen.   xxiii.    13:      [Second  clause  omitted.)      "  If   only  thou 
wouldst  hear  me!"     ("'Jj/'ioii'  i/) 

•  •*  T  : 

Or  a  Participle  in  Protasis: 
e.  g.,  1  Sam.  xviii.  12:     [Imperfect^     "And  the  man  said  to  Joab, 
If  I  held  (were  now  holding)  in  my  hand  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver, 
I  would  not  put  forth  my  hand  against  the  king's  son."     j^*!^^^  — ) 

Or  it  may  have  the  verb  omitted  and  its  place  supplied  by  ^»> 

e.  g.,  Num.  xxii.  29:     {Perfect  in  the  second  clause  after  nni7  ^3) 

"  If  there  were  a  sword  in  my  hand,  surely  now  would  I  kill  thee." 
Or  considering  an  ellipsis  before  nFiy  *'3     "  If  o^'Y  there  were  a 

sword  in  my  hand!  for  then   would  I  have  killed  thee."     ("H'^njin) 
So  also  fob.  xvi.  4:     "  If  your  souls  were  in  my  soul's  stead,  I  would 
heap  up  words  against  you."     (n"l''2nN'     Cohortative^ 

With  the  Aramaic  form  ^i^x  the  Perfect  is  found  in  both  clauses,  and 

the  condition  is  contrary  to  reality: 

e.g.,  Eccl.   vi.  6:     nK"l  N^     •    •     HTi  1^X1     "Yea.   if  he   live   a 

T      T  T  T  '     : 

thousand  years  twice  told,  yet  hath  he  seen  no  good."  Cf.  Esth. 
vii.  4.,  these  being  the  only  instances  in  which  it  occurs. 

Asseverations. 
In  asseverations  we  find  the  Hebrew  made  use  of  incomplete  condi- 
tional sentences   introduced  by  qx  >  N^  CK  »  CN""*?     These  may  be 
considered  as  simple  conditions  implying  probability,  with  the  second 
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clause  suppressed.     The   second  clause  if  expressed,   as   it  is  some- 
times, has  a  Voluntative  force.      Accordingly,  in  such  sentences  ci^ 

has  the  meaning  of  "surely  not"  and  ^  CK  ^"d  CS'"''3  of  "surely" 
"  verily" 

The  second  clause  is  sometimes  expressed,  and  is  usually  some  such 
form  as  "Be  itprofane  to  me  {j-hhT^  .  or  "God  do  so  to  me  and  more 

T        ■    T 

also  (nijj''  rdT  "h  iT'n''  ntyjr  rO)  or  some  corresponding  form  of  im- 
precation. 

In  these  forms  of  condition  the  usual  tense  is  the  Imperfect,  with 
either  a  future  or  an  aorist  sense: 

e.  g.,  I  Sam.  xiv.  45b:     "God  forbid,  as  the  Lord  liveth,  there  shall 
not  one  hair  of  his  head  fall  to  the  ground."     ex  ,T',T"^U  n^''^n) 

e.  g.,  I  Sam.  xix.  6:     "And  Saul   sware,   '  as  the  Lord  liveth,  he 
shall  not  be  slain.' "     (nn1''"CX  n'r.''"''") 

T  ■         T      :      — 

The  Perfect  is  more  rarely  found,  sometimes  with  its  usual  past  sig- 
nification: 

e.  g.,  2  Kings  ix.  26:     "Surely  I  have  seen  yesterday  the  blood  of 
Naboth  and  the  blood  of  his  sons,  saith  the  Lord."      .    .     {<^~CX) 

Sometimes  with  a /r^i^^«/ signification: 

e.g.,  Pj.  cxxxi.  2:     "Surely  I  have  behaved   and   quieted   myself 
(and  still  do)  as  a  child  that  is  weaned  from  his  mother."    x^~CX) 

Sometimes  in  the  Prophets  with  2i future  signification: 

e.  g..  Is.  xiv.  24:     "  The  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  sworn,  saying,  Surely 

(N^"Cn)  ^s  I  have  sworn,  so  shall  it  come  to  pass  (CHTI  12)  •  ^"^ 

as  I  have  purposed  it  shall  stand  "  (cipn  N\"l  Imperfect). 

So  Jer.  XV.  ii:     "The  Lord  said.  Verily    (x^-Ct<)  it  shall  be  well 

with  thy  remnant;  verily,  I  will  intreat  the  enemy  for  thee  in  the  time 

of  evil  and  affliction."     (''pyJC") 

Verb  in  Protasis  omitted. 

We  have  seen  in  Part  L  that  the  verb  in  the  first  clause  of  a  condi- 
tional sentence  is  often  omitted,  and  that  its  place  is  often  supplied  by 
^>  and  px     This  may  take   place  in  any  of  the  classes  of  conditions, 

but  is  most  common  when  the  supposition  is /r<?^^^/^  (Class  IL),  and 
when  the  verb  in  the  second  clause  is  a  Jussive  or  Imperative: 
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e.g.,  1  Sa7n.  xvii.   6b:     (iij^  Imperative^      "  If  not,  speak  thou." 

So  Judges  ix.  20:  (pj^  Jussive})  "  But  if  not,  let  fire  come  forth 
from  Abimelech  and  devour  the  men  of  Shechem  and  the  house  of 

Miiio."   (iy;«  x^n  ]^N-CNp 

So  also  I  Chro7t.  xii.  17b:  {Verb  omitted — Jussive.)  "  But  if  (it  be) 
to  betray  me  to  mine  enemies,  seeing  there  is  no  wrong  in  mine  hands, 
the  God  of  our  fathers  look  thereon  and  rebuke  it."     (n^l'^l  N"T') 

e.  g.,  Jer.  xl.  4:  {Verb  omitted — Imperative})  "If  (it  be)  good  in 
thine  eyes  to  come  with  me  to  Babylon,  come;  and  I  will  look  well 
unto  thee,"  &c.     (j^'^j  and  ^in) 

T— : 

It  is  also  frequently  followed  by  the  Imperfect  or  the  Modified  Perfect 
when  expressing  probability: 

e.  g.,  2  Kings  ii.  10:     (iij»}  Imperfect})     "  But  if  not,  it  shall  not  be 

so."   (n\-i^  i6  jix-cxi) 

e.g.,  I  Sam.  xi.  3b:  (nj^  Modified  Perfect.)  "And  then  if  (there 
be)  no  man  to  save  us,  we  will  come  out  to  thee."     (iJXiJ'^l) 

T  t: 

e.g.,  G^^«.  xviii.  21:  (Verb  omitted — Co^ortative.)  "I  will  go 
down  now  and  see  whether  they  have  done  altogether  according  to 
the  crying  of  it  which  is  come  unto  me,  and  if  not,  I  shall  know." 

e.g.,  Ex.  i.  16:  {Verb  omitted — Modified  Perfect)  "If  it  (be)  a 
son,  then  ye  shall  kill  him;  but  if  it  (be)  a  daughter,  then  she  shall 
live."    (]r?ll?ni  and  ^^jy^ 

e.  g.,  Lev.-s.fiv.  $\:  {Verb  omitted — Imperfect)  "And  if  there  (be) 
yet  many  years,  according  to  them  shall  he  give  again  the  price  of 
his  redemption  out  of  the  money  he  was  bought  for."     (^''It^'"') 

It  is  also,  but  rarely,  followed  by  a  Participle  in  the  conclusion  of  a 
probable  hypothesis: 

e.  g,,  I  Sam.  xix.  11:  {^'^w^'x'Ca.  Participle'vsx  Protasis.)  "If  thou  save 

not  thy  life  to-night,  to-morrow  slain  art  thou."    (lO'pnQ  ^I^N'CX) 

and  (na^a  nm) 

T  T    — 

Gen.  xxx.  ib:  (iij^  alone.)  "Give  me  children,  or  if  not,  dying 
am  I."    (^Sjx  np??) 

I  Sam.  xxvi.  19b:  {Verb  omitted)  "  But  if  (it  be)  the  children  of 
men,  fwrj^^  be  they  before  Jehovah!"    (en  C'lI'lX) 

When  the  supposition  is  simply  in  accordance  with  reality,  we  may 
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find  in  the  conclusion  a  Perfect,  or  even  a  Modified  Imperfect.  The 
instances,  however,  of  this  construction  are  very  few: 

e.  g.,  Hos.  xii.  12:     ( Verb  omitted— Perfect.)     "  If  (there  is)  idolatry 

(in)  Gilead,  surely  they  are  vanity."     (i"»n) 

T 

fob.  xxxiii.  23,  24:     (^>  ,  Modified  Imperfect.)      "  If  there   be  a 

messenger  with  him,  an  interpreter,  one  of  a  thousand,  to  show 

unto  man  his  uprightness,  then  he   is  gracious   unto   him,"   &c. 

(133-r) 
When,  however,  the  supposition  is  either  improbable,  indefinite,  or 
contrary  to  reality  (Class  III.  and  Class  IV.),  the  Imperfect  is  the  usual 
tense  in  the  conclusion: 

e.  g.,  I  Satn.  xiv.  39:      (^»>  ,  Class  III.)     "  For  as  the   Lord  liveth 

which  saveth  Israel,  though  it  be  Jonathan  my  son,  he  shall  surely 

die."  (nia^  n'D) 

T 

fob.  xxi.  4:  ( Verb  omitted.  Class  IV.)  "As  for  me  (is)  my  com- 
plaint to  man,  and  if  (it  were  so)  why  should  not  my  spirit  be 
troubled  ?"    (l^pP) 

So  also  once  with  >^  as  cited  above.   Job.  xvi.  4  (z'.  p.  66). 

When  |2X""'3  is  used  before  nouns,  the  implied  supposition  is  always 

of  the  first  class,  i.  e.,  in  accordance  with  reality,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  examples  already  cited  (p.  47,  Part  I.).  Compare  also  Josh.  xiv.  4, 
Deut.   X.  12  (where  the  particle  stands  before  an  Infinitive  with  7), 

2  Kings  xiii.  7  et  al. 

The  Perfect  is  the  usual  tense  in  the  second  clause: 
e.  g..   Josh.  xiv.  4b:     "  Therefore  they  gave  no  part  unto  the  Levites 
in  the  land,  save  cities  to  dwell  in."     (i^Pj) 

However,  in  Num.  xxxv.  23  the  Imperfect  is  used,  as  also  in  Prov. 

xviii.  2  to  express  a  general  truth  without  limit  of  time,  and  also  in  fer. 

xliv.  14  to  express  a  imt  future. • 

e.g..  Num.  xxxv.  33:  "  For  the  land  cannot  be  purified  from  the 
blood  that  is  shed  in  it,  except  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it." 

yer.  xliv.  14b:     "  For  none  shall  return  except  those  who  escape." 

When  this  compound  particle  is  used  with  verbs,  it  is  usually  followed 
by  an  Imperfect  or  Voliintative,  and  the  condition  may  be  considered 
as  implying  probability,  and  so  of  Class  II.  A  few  examples  will  show 
this  use: 

e.  g.,  Jer.  ix.  23:     "  But  he  that  glorieth  (/.  e..  But  if  any  man 

glorieth),  let  him  glory  in  this."     (^^nn*^) 

e.g.,  Jer.  xxxix.  12:     {ICtib.)     "Take  him,   and  look  well  unto 
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him,  and  do  him  no  harm,  but  (whatsoever  thou  doest  unto  him)  do 
unto  him  even  as  he  shall  say  unto  thee."    l2Ti  1Ui^3  C^C^S) 

When  followed  by  the  Perfect,  the  reality  of  the  supposition  is  im- 
plied: 

e.  g.,  2  Kings  xxiii.  9:  "  Nevertheless  the  priests  of  the  high  places 
came  not  up  to  the  altar  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  but  (if  they  had 
priestly  privileges)  they  did  eat  of  the  unleavened  bread  among 
their  brethren."     (1^^X"C^<  "'3) 

Tit 

So  also  Jer.  vii.  23,  cited  above:  "But  (if  I  commanded  them  any- 
thing) this  thing  commanded  I  them,  saying,"  &c.     (ipi'^liJ) 

Very  frequently  the  verb  in  the  second  clause  is  omitted  entirely,  in 

which  case  the  class  of  condition  must  be  determined  from  the  context: 

e.  g.,   yer.  xxiii.  7,  8:    "Therefore,  behold  the  days  come,  saith  the 

Lord,  that  they  shall  no  more  say,  The  Lord  liveth,  which  brought 

up  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  but  (CN"''3)  if 

they  say  anything,  they  shall  say  (The  Lord  liveth,"  &c.) 
In  one  passage  we  have  a  Participle  in  the  second  clause: 
e.g.,  2  Kings   xvii.  40:     "  Howbeit  they    did    not   hearken,    but 
according  to  their  former  manner  they  are  doing  (to  this  day.") 

(c^ti'y  en) 

The  Infinitive. 

When  the  Infinitive  stands  in  the  Protasis  after  conditional  particles, 
it  is  followed  by  the  Imperfect  when  the  supposition  is  probable  (Class 
II.),  but  the  construction  is  rare: 

e.g.,  2  Sa7n.  iii.  13b;  "Thou  shalt  not  see  my  face  unless  thou 
bringest  (T]Xi"in)  Michal  the  daughter  of  Saul,"  &c. 

So  2  Sam.  V.  6. 

It  is  also  once  followed  by  the  Perfect  in  a  sentence  belonging  to  Class 
I.  (Hypothesis  in  accordance  with  reality): 

e.  g.,   yob.  ix.  27,  28:     "  If  I  say  (i"iQX"Cvy)  ^  will  forget  my  com- 

plaints,  &c.     I  am  afraid  of  all  my  sorrows  (tnij"')     ^  know  (ipyii) 

that  thou  wilt  not  hold  me  innocent." 
Conditions  introduced  by  ix  being  mainly  continuative,  are  governed 
by  the  context.    All  that  have  been  observed,  however,  belong  to  the 
class  of  probable  suppositions  (Class  II.). 

Condition  introduced  by  Waw. 
Very  frequently  a  condition  introduced  by  ct^  or  ip  ,  is  continued  in 
a  following  sentence  by  ^  .     In  this  case,  as  with  ij^' ,  the  class  of  condi- 
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tion  is  determined  from  the  context,  and  the  use  of  the  tenses  is  the 

same  as  if  the  particles  had  been  used. 

Frequently,  however,  Conditional  Sentences  are  introduced  by  Waw, 

without  any  preceding  conditional  particle  or  clause. 

When  this  occurs,  we  usually  find  the  Modified Per/eciin  the  Protasis, 

followed  in  the  Apodosis  either  by  another  Modified  Perfect  or,  though 

rarely,  by  an  Imperfect.     Sentences  of  this  form  almost  always  imply 

probability: 

e.g.,  Ex.  xii.  13:  {Modified  Perfect  \n  second  clause.)  "And  the 
blood  shall  be  to  you  for  a  sign  upon  the  houses  where  ye  are,  and 
when  I  see  the  blood  I  will  pass  over  you."  (">pnO*^1  •  •  "^IT'K'^') 
e.  g..  Num.  xxiii.  20b:  {Imperfect  in  second  clause.)  "  Since  he 
blesseth,  then  I  cannot  reverse  it."     (;  ni^''L'X  is^^^  "m"^"*"*) 

A  probable  condition  may  also  be  expressed  by  the  Imperfect  in  the 
Protasis  followed  by  a  Modified  Perfect,  another  Imperfect,  or  a  Volun- 
t a  live: 

e.  g.,  Deut.  XXX.  8,  9:  {Modified  Perfect  in  second  clause.)  "And 
if  thou  shalt  return  and  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and  do  all  his 
commandments  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  then  the  Lord  thy 
God   will    make  thee   plenteous   in   every   work   of   thine  hand." 

!:•  1*;  —  t:  t  t  —  : 

e.g.,  I  Sam.  ix.  7:  {Imperfect  in  second  clause.)  "Then  said 
Saul  unto  his  servant,  But  behold  if  we  go,  what  shall  we  bring  the 

man?"   (   .  .   s'^^rnni  r^i  r^irr) 

e.  g.,  Ps.  Ixxvii.  4:  {Cohortative  in  second  clause.)  "  When  I  am 
in  heaviness  (n'^QriX'')  I  will  remember  God  (n""i3TX)    when  my 

spirit  is  overwhelmed  (Til"*!  ntSJ/'PP"')  I  will  complain."  (nri'*ti'i<) 

The  same  kind  of  condition  is  very  rarely  expressed  by  a  Modified 
Imperfect  in  the  Protasis,  followed  by  a  Participle: 

e.  g.,  Ex.  iv.  23:  "And  if  thou  refuse  (^X^SP*)  ^^  ^^^  him  go,  behold 

I  will  slay  thy  son,  (3"^,n  ^^JN*)  ^^'^"  ^^y  firstborn." 

The  literal  translation  would  be:  "And  thou  hast  refused  to  let  him 
go,  behold  I  am  slaying,"  &c.  (The  action  is  viewed  as  completed  and 
bringing  with  it  its  consequences.) 

Another  variation  is  in  the  use  of  the  Voluntative  in  the  Protasis: 
e.  g.,  Ps.   cxxxix.  8:     (y^\\.\i  verb  omitted  m  second  clause.)     "  If  I 
make  Sheol  my  bed,  behold  Thee!"     (:T2n  ^'Xt-'  nV'^N*) 

tI|v  :  T     •   -  : 

e.  g.,  fob.  xvi.  6:  (With  Imperfect  in  second  clause.)  " — and  if  I 
speak,  what  am  I  eased?"     (tTj'^iT'  "'laTID  n^^nX') 

It  may,  indeed,  be  questioned  whether  all  the  instances  of  the  Imper- 
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feet  thus  occurring  after    Waw  should  not  be  regarded  as  properly 
Jussive,  according  to  the  corresponding  use  in  Arabic. 

But  besides  these  methods  of  expressing  a  condition  regarded  as 
probable  when  introduced  by  Waw,  there  are  a  number  of  instances 
where  the  verb  in  the  first  clause  must  be  regarded  not  as  a  Modified 
but  as  a  simple  Perfect.  I  pass  by  many  examples  where  (as  in  Geti. 
xxxiii.  13)  it  must  be  considered  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  verb  is  to 
be  rendered  as  a  Perfect  or  as  a  Modified  Perfect,  and  in  which  there  is 
no  difference  in  accent  by  which  the  tense  may  be  recognized;  but  in 
four  instances  at  least — Job.  x.  15,  Ezek.  iii.  18,  xxxiii.  8,  Nah.  i.  2 — the 
accent  shows  that  the  verb  was  regarded  as  Perfect  by  the  Masoretes: 
e.g.,  Job.  x.  15:  {Imperfect  in  second  clause.')  "If  (cj«?)  I  be 
wicked,  woe  unto  me,  and  if  I  be  righteous  (•^ppiy"!)  yet  will  I  not 

•  I:   -T  : 

lift  up  my  head." 

e.g.,  Ezek.  iii.  18:     {Imperfect  in  second  clause.)     "  When  I  say 

0*113X3)  to  the  wicked,  '  Thou  shalt  surely  die,'  if  thou  givest  him 

•  :    T  : 

not  warning,  0"n"in'in  N'?^)  ^.nd  if  thou  speakest  not  (p^SI  K/^) 
to  turn  the  wicked  from  his  evil  way,  &c. — he  shall  die  (niD^)  i" 

T 

his  iniquity,  but  his  blood  will  I  require  (ti^'p^X)  ^^  thy  hands.' " 

When  the  Condition  is  in  accordance  with  reality  (Class  L),  we  may 
have  the  Perfect  or  the  Modified  Imperfect  in  the  Protasis,  with  the 
corresponding  tenses  in  the  conclusion: 

c.  g.,  Ex.  xvi.  21:     {Perfect  in  both  clauses.)      "And  when  the  sun 

grew  hot,  it  melted."     (:  Dp^l  ^i^'ai^n  Crn) 

e.g.,  I  Sam.  ii.  16:     {Modified  Imperfect  and  Pofect.)      "And  if 
y  the  man  said  ('nx!5N''l)  to  him,  &c.,  then  he  would  say."  ("irjxi) 

e.g.,  2  ^aw.  xviii.  16:  {Modified  Imperfect  \x\.\)Q\}!\<:\2.\\%t.s.)  "And 
when  Joab  blew  the  horn  (j?pj|^i^)  the  people  returned  from  follow- 
ing after  Israel."     (Cl/H  211/"! ^ 

^    T  T   T— 

To  express  conditions  in  which  the  supposition  is  contrary  to  reality 
(Class  IV.),  we  find  sometimes  the  Perfect  in  the  Protasis,  with  the 
Imperfect  in  the  conclusion: 

e.  g..  Num.  xii.  14:  "And  Moses  said.  If  her  father  had  but  spit  in 
her  face  (pii  n-^i  .  .  S)    should  she  not  be  unclean  (C^SP)  seven 

I     -T  I         T  :  ••      • 

days?" 
Sometimes  the  Imperfect  with  the  Imperfect  in  the  conclusion: 
e.  g.,  Ezek.  xvi.  55:     "  When  thy  sisters,  Sodom  and  her  daughters 
shall  return  (ntf  n)  to  their  former  estate,  and  when,  &c.,  then  thou 

and  thy  daughters  shalt  return  (n^i^IiTl)  to  your  former  estate." 
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Once,  at  least,  the  Modified  Perfect  in  Protasis,  and  no  verb  ex- 
pressed in  second  clause: 

e.  g.,  Ezek.  xvi,  53:     "  When  I  shall  bring  again  On^ii'')  their 

captivity,  the  captivity  of  Sodom  and  her  daughters,  and  the  cap- 
tivity of  Samaria  and  her  daughters,  then  (will  I  bring  again)  the 
captivity  of  thy  captives  in  the  midst  of  them." 

Sentences  zvithoiit  any  Introductory  Particle. 

A  sentence  which  contains  an  interrogative  idea,  i.  e.,  either  a  direct 
or  an  indirect  question,  may  stand  as  the  Protasis  of  a  conditional  sen- 
tence, or,  as  we  have  seen,  two  clauses  placed  together,  either  without 
any  connecting  particle  or  with  simple  Waw,  may  bear  to  each  other 
the  relation  of  condition  and  conclusion. 

When  the  supposition  is  z.  probable  one,  or  simply  indeterminate,  the 
usual  construction  is  with  the  Imperfect  in  the  Protasis — usually  with 
the  Imperfect  or  the  Modified  Perfect  in  the  second  clause: 

e.  g..  Is.  xlvi.  7b:    "  Yea  (if)  one  shall  cry  unto  him  (pi;^"^) ,  yet  can 

he  not  answer  (nDj;'»  ^')  ,  nor  save  him  out  of  all  his  trouble." 

It  may  also  be  followed  by  an  Imperative,  though  when  this  is  used 
the  Perfect  usually  precedes: 

e.g.,  Ps.wVvx.T.   (N-^pis*  ""jj'p  .Tni'yai:')   "  (When)  I  cry  with  my 

voice,  hear,  O  Lord." 
Or  the  verb  may  be  understood  in  the  second  clause: 

e.  g.,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  4:  "And  (he  shall  be)  as  (is)  the  light  of  the 
morning  (when)  the  sun  ariseth."    (pnr) 

The  Voluntative  {Jussive  or  Imperative')  may  be  found  in  the  Pro- 
tasis in  place  of  the  Imperfect. 
In  this  case  the  verb  in  the  second  clause  may  be  in  the  Imperfect: 
e.g.,  Prov.  xix.  25:     "Smite  a  scorner  (nSH  \h)  >  ^"<^  the  simple 

will  beware  (c"!];"*) ,  and  reprove  (nT'in^)  '^^^  that  hath  under- 
standing, he  will  understand  knowledge."     (r^^) 

Or  it  may  be  in  the  Perfect,  with  Future  Perfect  sense: 

e.  g..  Is.  xxvi.  10:     "  Let  favour  be  shown  (irp)  to  the  wicked,  yet 

will  he  not  learn  (have  learned)  ("O^"^^)  righteousness." 

Or  it  may  be  another  Jussive  or  Imperative: 
e.g.,  /If.  Ixviii.  2:     "Let  God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scat- 
tered."   (cip''  and  ix;>5"i) 

e.g.,  2  Kings  w  13:     "  Wash  and  be  clean."     ("intCI  Vn"l) 
The /"(^^yif^:/ is  sometimes  found  in  a  condition  implying  ^r^^a^////y, 
but  only  when  the  verb  in  the  second  clause  is  of  Jussive  signification: 
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e.  g.,  Prov.  XXV.  i6:    [Imperative.)    "Hast  thou  found  honey,  eat 
so  much  as  is  sufficient  for  thee."    (nN^H  ^"^^  ^DK) 

T      T    T  "■  v: 

e.g.,  yudg.  \i\.  '^•.     {yussive.)     "  Whosoever  is  fearful  and  afraid, 
let  him  return,  and  depart  early  from  Mt.  Gilead."     (x'T'  and  ^tl/"*) 

VT  T 

e.g.,  Prov.  xxii.  2g:     (jussive.)     "  Seest  thou  a  man  that  is  dili- 
gent in  business;  he  shall  stand  before  kings."    (^^^n^) 

T  —  :  • 

e.  g.,  Is.  xxvi.  II:     {Imperfect \i\Ci\  Jussive force^     "  Lord,  though 
thine  arm  is  lifted  up,  they  will  not  see."     Ql'^tn'') 

(The  two  last  are  the  only  instances  observed  where  there  can  be  any 
question  as  to  the  Jussive  character  of  the  verb.) 

Beside  these  forms  of  the  finite  verb,  the  Construct  Infinitive  with  a 
Preposition  3  or  ^  may  stand  in  the  Protasis  of  a  conditional  Sentence 

implying  probability. 

When  the  verb  in  the  second  clause  is  expressed,  it  is  usually,  if  not 
always,  in  the  Imperfect: 

e.g.,  Ps.  iv.  5:     "The  Lord    will  hear  when    I  call  unto  him." 

When  the  supposition  is  viewed  as  a.  fact,  the  most  common  construc- 
tion is  with  the  Perfect  in  the  Protasis,  and  also  in  the  Conclusion: 

e.g.,  Ps.  cxix.  51:     "Though  the  proud  have  had  me  greatly  in 
derision,  I  have  not  declined  from  thy  law."      ("'^Ji'^^n  »  "TT'IO^) 
So  also  /y.  xlviii.  21:     (ij^Q^J  x*?  >  C2*^1n)     "And  they  thirsted  not 

(though)  He  led  them  through  the  deserts." 

The  verb  in  the  second  clause  is  sometimes  ttnderstood,  as  in  all 
classes  of  conditional  sentences: 

e.  g.,  Prov.  xxvi.  12,  xxix.  20,  xxiv.  10,  Lev.  xv.  3. 
Though  the  Perfect  is  the  usual  tense  in  conditions  of  this  descrip- 
tion, we  also,  in  poetry,  find  the  Imperfect  not  infrequently,  and  always 
when  the  verb  is  expressed  followed  by  another  Imperfect: 

e.  g.,  Ex.  XV.  7:     (n^lt'n  »  "1D.^2^?"')     "  When  thou  scntest  forth  thy 

wrath,  it  devoured  them  like  stubble." 

e.g..  Job.  xii.  15:     (ii^yi ,  Iti^'^"'"))     "Behold,  he  shutteth  up  the 

waters,  and  they  dry  up."    "  When  or  if  he  shutteth  up  the  waters, 
they  dry  up." 

Ps.  civ.  28, 29, 30: : .  •  ]iu2ty''.  •  •  nn^n  •  •  ]i^p/?  •  •  ]nn 
•  •  ]iNi3:  •  •  rh-^v:^  •  •  ]wj?^  •  •  ^bn  •  f^n3:  •  •  Tnpn 

"  Thou  givest  them,  they  gather;  thou  openest  thine  hand,  they  are 
filled   with   good;    Thou  hidest  thy  face,  they  are  troubled;   thou 
takest  away  their  breath,  they  die  and  return  to  their  dust;  Thou 
sendest  forth  thy  word,  they  are  created." 
Another  not  unusual  form  of  this  condition  is  with  the  Participle  in 
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the  Protasis,  followed  usually  by  the  Perfect  in  the  second  clause. 

This  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  is  a  very- 
terse  form  of  expression: 

e.  g.,  Prov.  xvii.  5^:     "  (Whoso)    mocketh  the  poor,   reproacheth 

his   maker."     (n'ln  ^"^  ;iy^) 

The  Modified  Imperfect  is  once  found: 

2  Kings  \\.  i:     "It  came  to  pass,  when  one  was  felling  a  beam, 
that  the  axe  head  fell  in  the  water."  (  .    .    .    ^"iQCJ  ""Nn  '^(T'l) 

•  —        T  V  T        •  :— 

The  Infinitive  with  Preposition  may  stand  as  the  Protasis  in  a  con- 
dition of  this  kind,  though  this  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  is  followed  by 
an  Imperfect  m  Lam.  n.  12:  (  •  •  CDl$ynn2  •  •  I'lPN'')  "They 
say  to  their  mothers,  where  is  corn  and  wine?  when  they  swoon  in  the 
streets  of  the  city,  when  their  soul  is  poured  out  (TjiDrili^n^)   into  their 

mothers'  bosom." 

In  Ps.  Ixii.  10  the  verb  in  second  clause  is  omitted:     ri''"H'.^   C'^^INDS) 

(:in"'  ^"^HQ  TyQT^    "  ^hen  they  are  laid  in  a  balance  they  (are)  alike 

-|T       ~  ■;  ■•  T  •• 

with  emptiness," 

In  Ps.  xlii.  1 1  the  verb  in  second  clause  is  Perfect:    '•j')D"in     •    •  ) 

(2113X2    •   •    "^^  with  a  sword  in  my  bones,  mine  enemies  reproach 

me,  when  they  daily  say  unto  me,  where  is  thy  God?" 

Conditions  contrary  to  reality  are  rare  without  an  introductory  Par- 
ticle, but  occur  in  a  few  instances.  They  are  sometimes  expressed  by 
the  Perfect  in  the  Protasis,  followed  by  the  Imperfect  in  the  second 
clause: 

e.g.,  z  Kings  v.  13:     "Had  the  prophet  said  (12")  some  great 

thing  unto  thee,  wouldst  thou  not  have  done  it?"    (nt^i/'H  Nl^n) 

And  also  by  the  Imperfect  in  the  Protasis,  followed  either  by  an  Im- 
perfect in  the  second  clause: 

e.g.,  Job.\\\i.  15:     (q'ri)  after  y\     "Behold,   though  He  kill   me 

(ij^ppt)  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him"     (^H'^X)  • 

Or  by  a  Perfect: 

e.g.,  Job.'w.  13:     "If  God   withdraw   not   his  wrath,  the  proud 
helpers  will  stoop  beneath  him."    (inHD     •  •     2''Ii'''"N^) 

The  Cohortative  also  may  appear  in  Protasis,  followed  by  the  Perfect 
in  second  clause: 

e.  g.,  Ps.  xl.  6:     "  If  I  should  (wish  to)   declare  them  (nT^JX)  o^ 

speak   of  them,    (m2"iNl)    they  are  more  than  can  be  numbered." 
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The  Participle  also  may  stand  in  the  Protasis,  and  be  followed  by  an 
Imperfect: 

e.g.,  2  Kings  vii.   2  and  also  19:     "Behold,  if  the   Lord   opened 
(nii'y)  windows  in  heaven,  might  this  thing  be?"    ^n-qn  nTlTl) 

From  the  instances  that  have  been  given,  in  this  article  and  in  the 
accompanying  Tables,  it  may  be  seen  that,  while  there  a.re.four  classes  of 
condition  which  must  appear  in  any  translation  of  the  Hebrew  into  a 
modern  language,  there  are  in  fact  only  three  that  are  distinguishable 
by  the  verbal  forms  used: 

1st.     When  the  supposition  is  a. fact  (Class  I.). 

2d.  When  the  supposition  is  probable,  possible,  or  even  a  mere  as- 
sumption (Classes  II.  and  III.). 

3d.  When  the  supposition  is  cotitrary  to  fact  or  very  highly  improb- 
able (Class  IV.). 

In  the  first,  the  Perfect,  or  its  corresponding  secondary  tense,  is  most 
common  in  the  Protasis. 

In  the  second,  the  Imperfect,  or  its  corresponding  secondary  tense,  is 
usual  in  the  Protasis. 

In  the  third,  the  condition  is  usually  indicated  by  !)^  or  one  of  its 
compounds.  When  this  is  the  case  the  Perfect  is  the  usual  tense;  but 
if  the  introductory  particle  be  cx  ,  or  if  there  be  no  special  introduc- 
tory particle,  we  generally  find  the  hnperfect. 

In  the  Apodosis  there  is  great  liberty  of  usage  in  all  forms  of  condi- 
tion, but  the  appearance  of  a  Voliintative  form  {Jussive,  Cohortative, 
or  Imperative)  will  invariably  show  the  hypothesis  in  the  Protasis  to  be 
probable;  while  a  Perfect  or  a  Modified  Imperfect  are  rarely  found  in 
the  conclusion,  except  after  suppositions  in  accordance  with  reality. 

The  underlying  principles  are  the  same  as  in  Greek  or  English,  but 
the  niceties  of  expression  and  the  exactness  of  grammar  had  been  lost 
to  the  Hebrew  language  long  before  it  began  to  be  preserved  and  fixed 
by  being  committed  to  writing. 

From  the  analogy  of  the  Arabic,  we  may  see  that  the  use  of  the  Per- 
fect \o  express  ^.  probable  hypothesis  m.  future  time,  is  a  remnant  of  an 
earlier,  more  highly  developed,  grammatical  structure,  similar  to  the 
Arabic.  The  same  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  use  of  the  Jussive 
in  conditions,  and  of  the  Imperfect  in  a  Jussive  sense,  even  when 
Indicative  in  form. 

Note. — In  the  accompanying  Tables  will  be  found  the  whole  collec- 
tion of  Conditional  Sentences  observed  by  the  writer,  from  which  the 
above  instances  have  been  taken.  He  has  no  idea  that  the  collection  is 
a  complete  one,  but  trusts  that  it  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  justify  the 
inferences  drawn  from  it  in  this  article. 
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TABLE  OF  INSTANCES 

OF  CONDITIONAL  SENTENCES   IN  HEBREW,  WITH  A  GENERAL 
SUMMARY   AND   RECAPITULATION. 

This  Table  explains  itself.  In  the  first  column  is  found  the  reference; 
in  the  second,  the  tense,  verbal  form,  or  substitute  therefor,  used  in  the 
Apodosis;  in  the  third  column,  the  number  indicates  to  which  of  the  four 
classes  of  conditions  the  particular  instance  is  to  be  referred.  The 
passages  are  arranged  according  to  the  verbal  form  used  in  the  Pro- 
tasis, and  are  given  in  the  order  of  arrangement  of  the  English  Bible. 


I. 


Without  any  Introductory  Particle. 
I. — With  Perfect  in  the  Protasis. 


Tnamgo. 

Apodosis.            Class. 

Passage. 

Apodosis.            Class. 

Lev.          X.  19. 

Imperfect, 

4 

Prov. 

xi.  2. 

Mod. Imperfect 

I 

XV.  3. 

Verb  omitted. 

I 

xvii.  5.b 

Imperfect  (Jus- 

Num.     xii.  14. 

Imperfect, 

4 

sive  force), 

2 

Deut.        XX.  5. 

Jussive, 

2 

xviii.  22. 

Perfect, 

I 

XX.  6. 

Jussive, 

2 

xix,  24. 

Imperfect, 

3 

XX.  7. 

Jussive, 

2 

xxii.  3.a 

Perfect     (q'ri). 

xxxii.  30. 

Imperfect, 

4 

ImpTt  (k'tib) 

I 

Josh.    xxii.  18. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

xxii.  3.b 

Perfect, 

I 

Judg.       vii.  3. 
Ruth          i.  12. 

Jussive, 

2 

xxii.  29. 

Jussive, 

2 

Imperfect, 

4 

xxiv.  10. 

Verb  omitted, 

I 

1  Sam.       i.  28. 

Participle, 

2 

xxv.  16. 

Imperative, 

2 

xvii.  34. 

Perfect, 

I 

xxvi.  12. 

Verb  omitted. 

I 

2  Kings    V.  13. 

Imperfect, 

4 

xxvi.  15. 

Perfect  (cf.  xix. 

yob.          iv.  2. 

Imperfect, 

2 

24). 

3 

iv.  21. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xxvii.  12.* 

Perfect, 

I 

vii.  20. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xxvii.  I2.b 

Perfect, 

I 

xix.  4. 

Imperfect, 

3 

Eccl. 

vi.  10. 

Perfect. 

I 

xxi.  21. 

Verb  omitted, 

I 

Is. 

xxvi.  II. 

Imperfect, 

3 

xxiii.  ID. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xlviii.  21, 

Perfect. 

I 

xxiv.  24. 

iij<  and  Perfect 

.3 

liii.  7. 

Imperfect, 

I 

1  •• 

Jer. 

xxxiii.  25. 

Imperfect, 

4 

xxvii.  19. 

1'^ 

I 

Lam. 

i.  21. 

Imperfect, 

I 

Ps.      xxxix.  12. 

Mod. Imperfect,  i 

Hi.  yi- 

Perfect, 

I 

Ixix.  3Z. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Has. 

ix.  6. 

Imperfect, 

3 

ciii.  16. 

rw  and  Imp'ft, 

I 

X.  13. 

Perfect, 

I 

IV?                     r        ' 

Amos 

.      iii.  8.a 

Imperfect, 

2 

cxix.  51. 

Perfect. 

I 

iii.  8.b 

Imperfect, 

2 

cxix.  61. 

Perfect, 

I 

Hag. 

ii.  i6.a 

Perfect, 

I 

cxxxix.  i8.b 

Verb  omitted. 

I 

ii.  i6.b 

Perfect, 

I 
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2. — With  Imperfect  in  Protasis. 


Gen.  1.  25. 

Ex.  iv.  I. 

xiii.  19. 

XV.  7. 

xxxiii.  5. 

Lev.       xviii.  5. 

Num.  xxiii.  3. 
Deiit.\\\\.\'i-\\. 
2  5rt;7/z.  xxiii.  4. 
I  Kgs.  xviii.  12. 
7W/i.  i.  8. 

ix.  29. 

y^^J  ix.  13. 

ix.  29. 

xxiii.  8. 


Ps. 


xxix.  24. 
xxvii.  7. 


Apodosls.         Class. 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 
2d  cl.  omitted,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Imperfect,  i 

Mod.  Perfect,  3 
Mod.  Perfect  (cf. 

Neh.  ix.  29),  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Verb  omitted,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Imperfect,  3 

Mod.  Perfect  (cf. 

Lev.  xviii.  5),  2 
Perfect,  4 

Imperfect,  3 

]^^<  ^ 

Imperfect,  i 

Imperative,        2 


Passage. 
Ps.       xxviii.  I.** 
xci.  15. 

civ.  22. 

civ.  28. 

civ.  29. 

civ.  30, 

cxxxix.  18. 

Prov.      ii.  2,  5. 
Is.  xlvi.  7. 

Jer.  iii.  i. 

Ezek.     xvii.  10. 
fxx.  II. 
XX,  13. 
Mai.  i.  4. 


Apodosls.         Class. 

*Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  i 

(2)  Imperfect,  i 

(2)  Imperfect,  i 

Imperfect,  i 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  3 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  3 


*Accent  brought  back  by  pause. 

f  Common  reading  in  this  verse 

in*',  but^m  as  in  v.  13  is  evidently 

—  T  —  T 

to  be  read. 


3. — \Vith  Jussive  or  Cohortative  in  Protasis. 


2  Sam.  xviii.  22. 

Ps.  xl.  6. 

Ixviii.  2. 

civ.  20. 

cix.  25. 

cxxxix.  9,  10. 

cxlvi.  4. 

cxlvii.  i8.t> 


Apodosls. 

Jussive, 

Perfect, 

Jussive, 

Jussive, 

Imperfect, 

Imperfect, 

Jussive, 

Jussive, 


Class. 
2 

4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Prov. 


Job 


Is. 


1.  23. 

iv.  6.* 

xix.  25. 
xxvi.  26. 

ix.  34. 

XV.  17. 

XX.  24. 
xxvi.  10. 


Apodosls. 

Jussive, 

Imperfect, 

Imperfect, 

Jussive, 

Jussive, 

Imperative, 

Jussive, 

Perfect, 


Class. 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

3 


G^«.      xxx.  28. 

xxxiv.  12. 

xlii.  18. 

xlii.  37.b 

Ex.  vii.  9. 

xviii.  19. 

1  Kings  yiyXx.  12. 

xxii.  15. 

2  Kings    v.  13. 
2Chron.x-x..  20.* 

XX.  2o.b 

y<?^  i.  II 

ii.  5 

xii.  7 

xii.  8 

xxii.  21 

xl.  32 


4. — With  Imperative  in  Protasis. 

Apodosls.         Class.  Passage.                          Apodosls.         Class. 

Cohortative,  2      Ps.  xxi.  14.  Cohortative,  2 

Cohortative,  2  xxxiv.  12.  Jussive,  2 

Imperative,  2  1.  if.  Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2  Ii.  16.  Jussive,  2 

Jussive.  2  Ixxxvi.  11.*  Imperfect,  2 

Jussive.  2  cxviii.  19.  Imperfect,  2 

Imperative,  2  cxix.  17.  Cohortative,  2 

Imperative,  2  cjdx  145.  Cohortative,       2 

Imperative,  2      Prov.     iii.  3,  4.  Imperative,  2 

Imperfect,  2  iii.  7.f  Jussive,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2  iii.  9.f  Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2  iii.  2i.f  Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2  iv.  4.b  Imperative,  2 

Jussive,  2  iv.  6.b  Imperfect,  2 

Jussive,  2  iv.  8.  Imperfect,  2 

Imperative,  2  iv.  10.  Imperfect,  2 

Imperative  and  vi.  3.*  Imperative,  2 

Jussive,  2  vi.  3.b  Imperative,  2 
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4.- 

-With  Imperative  in 

Protasis. —  Continued. 

Passage. 

Apodosis.         Class. 

Passage. 

Apodosis.         Class. 

Prov.       vi.  6.b 

Imperative,        2 

Is. 

viii.  9. 

Imperatives  (3),  2 

vii.  2, 

Imperative,         2 

viii.  10. 

Jussive,               2 

ix.  6. 

Imperative,         2 

Iv.  I,  3. 

(i)  Jussive,        2 

xiii.  20. 

Imperative  (k't), 2 

(2)  Cohortative,  2 

xvi.  3. 

Imperfect,           2 

Jer. 

xvii.  14.^ 

Imperfect,           2 

XX.  22. 

Imperfect,          2 

xvii.  I4.b 

Cohortative,       2 

xxiii.  19. 

Imperative,        2 

XXV.  5. 

Imperative,         2 

XXV.  5. 

Imperfect,          2 

XXXV.  15. 

Imperative,         2 

xxvii.  1 1. a 

Imperative,        2 

Amos 

V.  4. 

Imperative,         2 

xxxi.  6.f 

Jussive,               2 

V.  6. 

Imperative,        2 

5. —With  Particip 

le  in  the  Protasis 

Fassa^e. 

Apodosis.         Class. 

Passage. 

Apodosis.      Class- 

I  Satn.  xvii.  34. 

Perfect,               i 

Prov. 

xiii.  20. 

Imperfect  (q'ri),2 

2  Sam.    xvii.  9. 

Mod.  Perfect,     3 

xiv.  31.^ 

Perfect,               i 

2  Kings     vi.  5. 

Mod. Imperfect,  i 

xiv.  3i.b 

Perfect,               1 

vii.  2. 

Imperfect,          4 

xvii.  5.* 

Perfect,                i 

vii.  19. 

Imperfect,          4 

xix.  17. 

Perfect,               i 

6. — With  Infinitive  with 

Preposition  in  Protasis. 

Apodosis.         Class. 

Passage. 

Apodosis.         Class. 

/'j.             iv.  5. 

Imperfect,           2 

Za;«. 

ii.  12. 

Imperfect,           i 

xHi.  11. 

Perfect,                i 

Ezek. 

iii.  18, 

Imperfect,          2 

Ixii.  10. 

Verb  omitted,    i 

xii.  15. 

Perfect,               2 

II. 


Condition  Introduced  by   Waw. 
I. — With  Imperfect  in  the  Protasis. 


Passage. 

Apodosis.        Class. 

Passage. 

Apodosis.         Class. 

Deut.       xxx 

.8. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

Pj. 

Ixxvii.  \.^ 

Cohortative, 

2 

I  Sam.       ix 

.  7. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Ixxvii.  4.b 

Cohortative, 

2 

XX. 

12. 

Imperfect  (Jus 

cxxxix.  II. 

Verb  omitted. 

2 

sive  force). 

2 

Ezek. 

xvi.  55. 

Imperfect, 

2 

2. — With  Modified 

Perfect 

in  Protasis. 

Passage. 

Apodosis.         Class. 

Passage. 

Apodosis.         Class. 

Gen.         ix. 

16. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

Exod 

xxxiii.  10. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

I 

xxxiii. 

13- 

Mod.  Perfect. 

3 

xxxiii.  23. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

xHi. 

38. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

3 

Lev. 

xxii.  7. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

xliv. 

22. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

3 

xxvi.  41. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

xliv. 

29. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

Num. 

X.  3-5. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

Exod.      iii. 

13. 

Imperfect, 

2 

X.  17. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

I 

iv. 

H- 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

-X.  21. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

I 

xii. 

13- 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

xiv.  15. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

xii. 

23- 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

XV.  39. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

xiv 

3.f 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

xxi.  8. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

xxiii. 

25. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

Dent. 

iv.  29.^ 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

8o 
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2. — ^With  Modified  Perfect  in  Protasis. —  Continued. 


Judg.  vii.  1 8. 
I  Sam.y.yi\y..  lo. 
I  Kings  viii.  30. 

xvii.  12. 

xviii.  10. 
Neh.  i.  9. 

Job.  V.  24.  b 
Prov.       iii.  24. 


Apodoxis.         Class. 

Mod.  Perfect,     2 
Imperative, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Perfect, 


Prov. 

Jer. 

Ezek. 


VI.  22 
ix.  12 
vii.  27 
xviii.  8 
xviii.  10 
iv.  6 
xvi.  53 
xviii.  10-13 


ApodosiB, 

Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod,  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Verb  omitted, 
Mod.  Perfect, 


Class. 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


3. — With  Voluntative  in  Protasis. 


Apodosls.         Class,     r  Passage.  Apodosls.         Class. 

Job.         xvi.  6.     Imperfect,  2   |  7'j.  cxxxix.  8.        Verb  omitted,     2 


4. — With  Perfect  (not  Modified)  in  Protasis. 


Passage. 

Apodosis.         Class. 

Passage. 

.£■.»:.        xvi.  21. 

Perfect,               i 

y^^      xxiii.  13. 

Z^r/.          x.  19. 

Imperfect,          4 

Ezek.       iii.  18. 

Num.      xii.  14. 

Imperfect,          4 

xxxiii.  3. 

7?«M           ii.  9. 

Mod.  Perfect,     2 

xxxiii.  8. 

I  5a»i.  xvii.  34. 

Perfect,               i 

iVa^.           i.  12. 

Job.          X.  15. 

Imperfect,          2 

Apodosis.         Class. 

Mod.Impertect,  1 
Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 


5. — With  Modified  Imperfect  in  Protasis. 


Passage. 

Apodosis. 

Class. 

Passage. 

Ex.        xiv.  23. 

Participle, 

2 

2  5'a;«.  xviii.  16 

I  Sam.     ii.  16. 

Perfect, 

3 

Ps.         cvii.  25 

Apodosis.         Class. 

Mod. Imperfect,  i 
Mod. Imperfect,  i 


6. — Waw  with  verb  omitted  in  Protasis. 


Passage.  Apodosis.         Class, 

Gen.      xliv.  26.     Mod.      Perfect, 
(^i^  ^"  Protasis)  2 

Z?^«/.     xiii.  15.     Imperfect,  2 

Judges   vi.  13.     Perfect    (^>    in 

Protasis),  4 

2  ^S'aw.  xiii.  26.     Jussive,  2 

2  Kings    v.  17.    Jussive,  2 

X.  15.     Imperative,  2 


Passage.  Apodosis.         Class. 

Prov.       iii.  28.     Jussive    (^"i    in 

Protasis)         2 
£'2r^>f.    xvii.  10.     Imperfect  (Par- 
ticiple in  Pro- 
tasis), 3 
Am.           iii.  4.     Imperfect     ('^'^j^ 

in  Protasis),  2 
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III. 


Condition  Introduced  by  Particles — a.  by  CX 


I. — With  Imperfect  in  Protasis. 


Exod. 


Passage. 

Gen.         iv.  7.^ 

iv.  7.b 

xiii.  16. 

xviii.  26. 

xviii.  28. 

xviii.  30. 

xxiv.  8. 

xxviii.  17. 

xxviii.  30. 

xxx.  31. 

xxxi.  8. 

xxxi.  50. 

xxxi.  52. 
xxxii.  9. 
xlii.  yi. 

iv.  8. 

iv.  9. 

xix.  5. 

XX.  25. 

xxi.  3.* 

xxi.  3.b 

xxi.  4. 

xxi.  5.b 

xxi.  9. 

xxi.  10. 

xxi.  II. 

xxi.  19. 

xxi.  21. 

xxi.  23. 

xxi.  27. 

xxi.  30. 

xxi.  32. 

xxii.  I. 

xxii.  3. 

xxii.  6. 

xxii.  7. 

xxii.  II.* 

xxii.  ii.b 

xxii.  22. 

xxii.  24. 

xxii.  25. 

xxiii.  22. 

xxxii.  32. 

iv.  2. 
iv.  13. 


Levit. 


ilpodosis.         Class. 

Verb  omitted,  2 

Participle,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Second  clause 

omitted,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Verb  omitted,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Imperfect  (Jus- 
sive force),  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Imperfect.  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Verb  omitted,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
2d  clause  omit'd 
by  Aposiopesis,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 


Passage. 

Levit.  V.  I. 

vii.  12. 

xii.  5. 

xii.  8. 

xiii.  23. 

xiii.  28. 

XX vi.  > 

xxvii.  10. 

xxvii.  18. 

xxvii.  19. 

Num.     xvi.  29. 

xvi.  30. 

xix.  12. 

xxi.  2. 

xxii.  18. 

xxx.  7. 

xxx.  9. 

xxx.  13. 

xxx.  15. 

xxx.  16. 

xxxii.  23. 

xxxiii.  55. 

xxxvi.  4. 

Detit.     viii.  19. 

xi.  13. 
xi.  22. 
xi.  28. 
XV.  5. 

XX.  12. 

xxii.  25. 

XXV.  7. 

yoshua  xxiii.  8. 

xxiii.  12. 

Judges    iv.  8.* 

iv.  8.b 

vi.  37. 

xi.  10. 

xiii.  16. 

xxi.  21. 

Ruth      iii.  13.* 

iii.  13. b 
I  Sam.       i.  II. 

vi.  9. 


Apodosis.         Class. 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect.  3 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 
Perfect  (cf.  iv. 

25).  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Verb  omitted,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 
v.  s.  CX-^D 

Imperfect  (Jus 

sive  force). 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect  (2), 
Mod.  Perfects, 
Imperfect  (Jus 

sive  force),  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod,  Perfect 

and  Impf.,  2 
Verb  omitted 

(cf.  2d  clause),  2 


$2 
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I. — With  Imperfect  in  Protasis  after  j2t»{. —  Continued. 


Passage. 

1  Sam.  viii.  19. 

xii.  25. 

xiv.  9. 

xiv.  10. 

xiv.  9.^ 

xvii.  9.^ 

xvii.  9.b 

XX.  7. 

XX.  9. 

XX.  21. 
XX.  22. 
xxiv.  7. 

XXV.  22. 

2  Sam.     iii.  35. 

X.    II. 

XV.  26. 

XV.  34. 
xviii.  3. 
xix.  14. 


1  Kings     i.  52. 

viii.  25. 

ix.  4. 

ix.  6. 

xiii.  8. 

XX.  6. 

XX.  10. 

xxii.  28. 

2  Kings    ii.  10, 

vi.  31. 

•  vii.  4.'^ 

vii.  4.d 
XX.  19. 
xxi.  8. 

1  Chron.  iv.  10. 

xxii.  13. 

2  Chron.  vi.  16. 

vii.  13. 

vii.  19. 

xxxiii.  8. 

Neh.  i.  19. 

ii.  5. 


Apodosia.  Class. 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,    2 
Mod.  Perfect,     2 

T      •     T 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperative,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperative,  2 

Imperative,  2 

T      '     T 

Imperfect  (Jus- 
sive force),      2 

Imperfect  (Jus- 
sive sense),     2 

Mod. Perfect  (2), 2 

"ij^n  and  Impf.,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,     2 
Imperfect  (2),    2 
Imperfect  (Jus- 
sive force),      2 

H/^'^n  2 

T       *    T 

Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Imperfect,  3 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Imperfect  (Jus- 
sive force),  2 
Verb  omitted 
(cf.  I  Sam.vi.9),2 
Jussive,  2 
Imperfect  (Jus- 
sive force),  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Verb  omitted,  i 
Imperfect,  2 
Second  clause 

omitted,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect  and 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 


Esther     iv.  14. 

7(7^.     viii.  5,  6. 

viii.  18. 

ix.  3. 

ix.  20. 

ix.  23. 

xi.  10. 

xiii.  10. 

xiv.  7. 

xiv.  14. 

xvi.  6.* 

xvii.  13. 

xix.  5. 

XX.  12,  14. 

XX.  6. 

xxii.  23. 

xxvii.  5. 

xxvii.  14. 

xxvii.  16,  17. 

xxxi.  7,  8. 

xxxi.  13,  14. 
xxxi.  16,  17. 

xxxi.  19. 

xxxi.  25. 


xxxi.  38. 

xxxiii.  5. 

xxxiv.  14. 

xxxvi.  II. 

xxxvi.  12. 

Psalms  vii.  13. 

xxvii.  3.* 

xxvii.  3.b 

1.  12. 

lix.  16. 

Ixviii.  14. 

Ixxxi.  9. 

Ixxxix.  31-3. 

xcv.  7,  8. 


cxxvu.  I. 

cxxx.  3. 

cxxxii.  12. 

cxxxvii.  5. 


Apodosis.         Class. 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  3 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  3 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  i 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  i 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  i 

Verb  omitted,  i 

Imperative,  2 

Participle,  3 

Imperfect,  3 

Imperfect,  2 

rb'hr^  2 

T       ■     T 

Verb  omitted,    i 
Imperfect,  2 

Cohortative  and 
Jussive,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Apodosis  want- 
ing, 2 
Apodosis  want- 
ing, 2 
Verb  (or   per- 
haps second 
clause)om't'd,2 
Jusssive,             2 
Imperative,        2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,          2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Participle,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Mod.Imperfect,2 
Verb  omitted,    i 
Cohortative,       2 
Mod.  Perfect,     2 
Jussive  (ace.  to 
Mas.  pointing, 
verb  omitted),  2 
Perfect  (2),  i 
Imperfect,          2 
Imperfect,          2 
Jussive,              2 


*  Cohortative  in  Protasis. 
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I. — With  Imperfect  in  Protasis  after  ^j^. —  Continued. 


Passage. 
Ps.  cxxxvii.  6. 
cxxxviii.  7. 
cxxxix.  8*. 
cxxxix.  8.b 
cxxxix.  19. 

Prov.      ii.  1-5. 

iii.  24. 

iii.  34- 

iv.  12. 

iv.  i6.» 

iv.  i6.'> 

xix.  19. 

xxiv.  II. 

Eccl.       iv.  10.* 

iv.  II. 

iv.  12. 

V.   II. 

vi.  3. 

X.  4. 

x.  II. 

xi.  3.^ 
xi.  8. 

Cant.  V.  8. 

viii.  7. 

Isaiah        i.  18. 

i.  19. 

i.  20. 

vii.  9. 

viii.  20. 

X.  22. 

xxi.  12. 

Jer.  ii.  22. 

ii.  28. 


Apodosis.        Class. 

Jussive,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Verb  omitted,  3 

Verb  omitted,  3 
Second  clause 

omitted,  i 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  i 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Participle,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  I 

Mod.  Perfect,  i 

Imperfect,  I 

Verb  omitted,  I 

Verb  omiEed,  4 

Jussive,  2 

Imperfect,  i 
Imperfect  (Jus- 
sive force),  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  3 
Imperfect  (2),  3 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  4 
Imperfect,  4 
Imperative,  2 
Participle,  4 
Jussive,  2 


Passage. 

Jer.         iv.  I. a 

iv.  I." 

V.  2. 

vii.  5.  7. 

xii.  17. 

XV.  I. 

xvii.  27. 
xxii.  4. 
xxii.  5. 

xxii.  24. 

xxiii.  38. 

xxxi.  36. 

xxxi.  yj. 

xxxviii.  17. 

xxxviii.  18. 

xlii.  5. 

xlii.  10. 

xlii.  15. 

Ezek.  ii.  5. 

ii.  7. 

iii.  II. 

xxxii.  22. 

xliv.  25. 

Ho  sea      ix.  12. 

Amos        v.  22. 

vi.  9. 

ix.  2.a 

ix.  2.'> 

ix.  3.a 

ix.  3.'' 

Obad.  4. 

Hab.  ii.  3." 

Zech.        vi.  15. 

Mai.  ii.  2. 


Apodosis.        Class. 

Jussive,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

]'«??  4 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Perfect  (cf. 

Deut.  iv.  25),  2 

Imperfect,  4 

Mod.  Perfect,  i 

Imperfect,  4 

Imperfect,  4 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  3 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  3 

Imperfect,  3 

Imperfect,  3 

Imperfect,  3 

Imperfect,  4 

Imperative,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 


2. — With  Perfect  in  Protasis  after  ^X 


Gen. 


xvui.  3. 

xxiv.  19. 

xxiv.  33. 

xxviii.  15. 

xxx.  27. 

xxxii.  27. 

xxxiii.  10. 

xxxviii.  9. 

xl.  14. 


Class. 
2 
2 
2 

2 


Apodosis. 

Jussive, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
2d  clause  omit'd 
by  Aposiopesis,  2 
Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,     2 
Mod.  Perfect,     i 
Mod.      Perfect, 
(with   Jussive 
force)  and  Im- 
perative,        2 


Passage. 

Apodosis.        Class. 

Gen.       xliii.  9. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

xlvii.  6. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

xlvii.  16. 
xlvii.  18. 
xlvii.  29. 

Imperative, 

Imperfect, 

Imperative, 

2 

2 
2 

1.4. 
Ex.         xxii.  2. 

Imperative, 
Verb  omitted, 

2 
2 

xxxiii.  13. 

Imperative, 

2 

xxxiv.  9. 

Jussive, 

2 

Lev.        xxii.  6. 
XXV.  28. 

Imperfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

2 

Num.        V.  19. 
V.  27. 

Imperative, 
Mod.  Perfect, 

2 
2 
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2. — With  Perfect  in  Protasis  after  qX- — Continued. 


Passage. 

Num.        V.  28. 

xi.  i5.b 

XV.  24. 

xxi.  9. 

xxii.  20, 

XXX.  6. 

xxxii.  17. 

XXXV.  16. 

XXXV.  17. 

XXXV.  22-24. 

Deut.     xxi.  14. 

xxii.  20. 

xxxii.  30. 

xxxii.  41. 

Josh.    xxii.  24. 

Judges      vi.  3. 

ix..i6-i9. 

XV.  7. 

i?«/A        ii.  21. 

iii.  18. 

1  Sam.  xxvi.  19. 

2  ^aw.    XV.  33. 

1  Kings  XX.  18. 

2  Kings  iv.  24. 

vii.  4.=^ 
4.b 

V.  20. 
I  C^r£»;«.xii.i7.^ 
Esther       v.  8. 

viii.  5. 
y^?^  vii.  4. 

ix.  15. 

ix.  16. 

ix.  30. 
X.  14. 

X.  15.^ 

X.  IS.b 

xi.  13..  15- 

xxi.  6. 

xxii.  20. 

xxxi.  5,  6. 

xxxi.  20-22. 

xxxi.  39,  40. 

xxxv.  6. 

XXXV.  7. 

Ps.        vii.  4.  5. 


Apodosis.        Class. 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperative,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Verb  omitted,  2 

Imperative,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Verb  omitted,  2 

Verb  omitted,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfects,  2 
Second     clause 

omitted,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperative,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Perfect,  i 

Imperfect,  4 

Imperfect,  4 

Imperfect,  3 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfects,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Perfect,  i 

Cohortative,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Imperfect,  3 

Imperfect,  3 

Jussives,  2 


Pj 


xli.  7. 

xliv.  21. 

1.  18, 

Ixiii.  17. 

Ixvi.  18. 

Ixxiii.  15. 

Ixxviii.  34. 

xciv.  18. 

Prov.  ix.  12.^ 

ix.  12. b 

xxiv.  14. 


XXV.  21. 

XXX.  32. 

Eccl.         X.  10. 

Isaiah      iv.  34.* 

vi.  II. 

xxiv.  13. 

xxviii.  25. 

XXX.  17. 

xl.  7. 

Iv.  10,  II. 

Ixv.  6. 

Jer.         xiv.  7. 

xiv.  18. 

xxiii.  22. 

xxxvii.  10, 

xlviii.  27. 


xlix.  9.* 

xlix.  9.b 

Lam.       iii.  22. 

Ezek.         iii.  6. 

xxxv.  6. 

Amos.        iii.  4. 

iii.  7. 

vii.  2. 

Ob  ad.  5. a 

5.b 

Micah         V.  7. 


Apodosis.       Class. 

Imperfect,  i 

Imperfect,  2 
Mod. Imperfect,  i 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Perfect,  4 

Perfect,  I 

Imperfect,  i 

Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

^?.  ^ 

Imperative  (2),  2 

Verb  omitted,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Clause  omitted,  2 

Verb  omitted,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  i 

Imperfect,  2 

Perfect,  i 

Imperfect  (2),  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperative,  2 

Verb  omitted,  2 

Imperfect,  4 

Imperfect,  4 
NewConditional 
Clause    with 

Perfect,  I 

Imperfect,  3 

Perfect,  3 

Mod.  Perfect,  3 

Imperfect,  4 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  i 

Mod.  Perfect,  i 

flmperfect,  3 

Imperfect,  3 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 


*  In  Protasis  we  have  the  unusual 
construction  of  a  Perfect  followed 
by  an  Imperfect  with  the  same 
force. 

t  Cf.  Jer.  xlix.  9. 
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3. — With  Participle  in  Protasis  after  CX 


Exod. 


Passage. 

Gen.  XX.  7. 

xxiv.  42, 

xxiv.  49. 

xliii.  5. 

viii.  17. 

ix.  2.f 

xxxiii.  15. 

Levit.        iii.  i. 

iii.  7. 

Num.       xi.  15. 

7«df^.  vi.  36, 37. 


Imperative, 

Mod.  Perfect, 

Imperative, 

Imperfect, 

Participle, 

Participle, 

Jussive, 

Imperfect. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

Imperative, 

Mod.  Perfect, 


Passage. 

Judg.      ix.  15. 
xi.  9. 

1  Sam.       xi.  3. 

xix.  II. 

2  Chron.  xxv.  8. 
yob  xiv.  5. 

xxxi.  9,  ID. 

xxxvi.  8. 

Jer.     XX  vi.  15. 

xlii.  15. 


Apodosls. 


Imperative, 

Imperfect, 

Mod.  Perfect, 

Participle, 

Imperative, 

Imperative, 

Jussive, 

Imperfect, 

Participle, 

Imperative, 


4. — Without  any  Verb  in  Protasis  after  qX — {^) 


Passage. 

Gen.        XXX.  i. 

xliv.  26. 

Exod.     xxii.  2. 

xxxii.  32.b 

Num.  v.  8. 

xxvii.  9. 

xxvii.  "10. 

xxvii.  II. 

yudg.      ix.  15. 


Apodosts. 

Participle, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Imperative, 
Participle, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Jussive, 


Class. 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Passage. 

Judg.      ix.  20. 

1  Sam.  xiv.  39, 

2  ^aw.  xvii.  6. 
2  Kings  ii.  10, 
^{7^    xxxiii.  23 

xxxiii.  32 

xxxiii.  33 

Ph^ov.    xxii.  27. 


With  xj^  or  p^ 

Apodosis.         Class. 

Jussive,  2 

Imperfect,  4 

Imperative,  2 

Imperfect,  2 
Mod. Imperfect,  3 

Imperative,  2 

Imperative,  2 

Imperfect,  2 


4.  •(^) — Verb  omitted  in  Protasis  after  CK 


Passage. 

Gen.        xiii.  9. 

xviii.  21. 

xxiii.  13. 

xlii.  16. 

xliii.  II. 

Exod.        i.  16. 

xix.  13. 

Lev.  iii.  i. 

XV.  23. 

xxv.  51. 

xxvii.  3. 

xxvii.  4. 

xxvii.  6. 

xxvii.  9. 

xxvii.  II. 

yosh.    xxii.  19. 

xxii.  22. 

xxii.  23. 

xxiv.  15. 

1  Sam.      ii.  16. 

vi.  9. 

XV.  7. 

xxvi.  ig.b 

2  Satn.      xii.  8. 
iChron.xn.  I7.b 

XV.  2. 


Apodosls.         Class. 

Cohortative,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Perfect,  2 

CI.  ommitted,  2 

Imperative,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Verb  omitted,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect;  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperative,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Imperative,  2 

Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Verb  omitted,  i 

Participle,  2 

Cohortative,  4 

Jussive,  2 

Verb  omitted,  i 


Passage. 

2  Chron.    ii.  5. 

AV//.  ii.  7. 

Esther      i.  19. 

iii.  9. 

v.  4. 

vi.  13. 

vii.  3- 

viii.  5. 

ix.  13. 

yob         ix.  19. 

ix.  24. 

xi.  14. 

xvii.  16. 

xxi.  4. 

xxiv.  25. 

XXX.  24. 

xxxiv.  16. 

XXX  vii.  13. 

Prov.     xxiii.  2. 

yer.  xl.  4. 

Hosea  iv.  15. 
xii.  12. 
Nahum.  \.  12. 
ZifrA.  xi.  12. 
Afa/.  i.  6. 


Apodosls.         Class. 

Verb  omitted,  i 
Jussive,  2 
Jussive,  2 
Jussive,  2 
Jussive,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Jussive,  2 
Jussive,  2 
Jussive,  2 
Imperfect  (2),  2 
Verb  omitted,  2 
Imperative,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  4 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  i 
Imperative,  2 
Imperfect,  i 
Mod.  P'rf  t  (Jus- 
sive sense),  2 
Imperative,  2 
Jussive,  2 
Perfect,  i 
Perfect,  2 
Imperative  (2),  2 
Verb  omitted,  3 
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4.  (c) — Verb  omitted  in  Protasis  after  T^^—i'r)^=Exce/>f,  Save. 


Passage. 

Apodosls. 

Class. 

Passage. 

Apodosls. 

Class. 

Gen.     xxxix.  6. 

Perfect, 

I 

2  Kings     V.  17. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xxxix.  9. 

Perfect, 

I 

ix.  35. 

Perfect, 

I 

xlii.  15, 

Imperfect, 

2 

xiii.  7. 

Perfect, 

I 

£x.             X.  4. 

Participle, 

2 

I  Chron.  ii.  34. 

Perfect, 

I 

Num.   xxvi.  2>Z- 

Perfect. 

I 

xxiii.  22. 

Perfect, 

I 

xxvi.  65. 

Perfect, 

I 

2  Or. 

xviii.  30. 

Imperfect, 

2 

XXXV.  2)7)- 

Imperfect, 

I 

xxi.  17. 

Perfect, 

2 

xiv.  30. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xxiii.  6. 

Jussive, 

2 

Deut.         X.  12. 

Participle, 

I 

TV^/^. 

ii.  12. 

r^? 

I 

Josh.       xiv.  4. 

Perfect, 

I 

1  •• 

xvii.  3. 

Perfect, 

I 

Esther 

■      ii.  15. 

Perfect, 

I 

I  Sam.  XXX.  17. 

Perfect, 

I 

V.  12. 

Perfect, 

I 

xxx.  22. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Prov. 

xviii.  2. 

Imperfect, 

I 

2  ^aw.       xii.  3. 

]'^ 

I 

Red. 

iii.  12. 

v^     • 

I 

xix.  29. 

Perfect, 

I 

viii.  15. 

TN 

I 

I  Kings  xvii.  i. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Jer. 

iii.  10. 

Perfect, 

I 

xvii.  12. 

^l 

2 

xxii.  17. 

TN 

I 

xxii.  31. 
2  Kings     iv.  ii. 

Imperfect, 

2 
I 

Dati. 

xliv.  14. 
X.  21. 

Imperfect, 

1'^ 

2 

I 

V.  IS. 

r^ 

I 

Micah 

vi.  8. 

Perfect, 

I 

4.  id) — With  Ellipsis  of  First  Clause  after  'C^'^'^^^But. 


Passage. 

Apodosls.         Class. 

Passage. 

Gen.          XV.  4. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Psalms        i.  4. 

XXXV.  10. 

Imperfect, 

2 

/>■(??/.  xxiii.  17. 

Lev.         xxi.  2. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Is.      xxxiii.  21. 

xxi.  14. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xxxvii.  19. 

Num.         x.  30. 

Imperfect, 

2 

lix.  2. 

Deut.        vii,  5. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Ixv.  18. 

xii.  5. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Jer.        vii.  23. 

xii.  14. 

Imperfect, 

2 

vii.  32. 

xii.  18. 

Imperfect, 

2 

ix.  23. 

xvi.  6. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xvi.  15. 

Josh,    xxiii.  8. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xix.  6. 

I  Sam.      ii.  15. 

Verb  omitted. 

2 

XX.  3. 

viii.  19. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xxiii.  ^. 

xxi.  2. 

Verb  omitted. 

I 

xxxi.  30. 

I  Kings  v\\\.  19. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xxxviii.  4. 

xxiii.  8. 

Verb  omitted. 

I 

xxxviii.  6. 

xxiii.  18. 

Verb  omitted. 

I 

xxxix.  12. 

2  Kings   xiv.  6, 

Imperfect, 

2 

Ezek.      xii.  23. 

xvii.  36. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xxxiii.  II. 

xvii.  39. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xxxvi.  22. 

xvii.  40. 

Participle, 

I 

xliv.  10. 

xix.  18. 

Verb  omitted. 

I 

xliv.  22. 

xxiii.  9. 

Perfect, 

I 

xliv.  25. 

xxiii.  23. 

Imperfect, 

I 

Amos    viii.  11. 

Job         xlii.  8. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Zech.         iv.  6. 

Psalms       i.  2. 

Verb  omitted. 

I 

Apodosls.         Class. 

Verb  omitted,  i 

Verb  omitted,  2 

Verb  omitted,  2 

Verb  omitted,  i 

Perfect,  i 

Imperative,  2 

Perfect,  i 

Verb  omitted,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Verb  omitted,  2 

Verb  omitted,  2 

Verb  omitted,  2 

Verb  omitted,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Verb  omitted,  i 

Verb  omitted,  i 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperative,  2 

Verb  omitted.  2 

Verb  omitted,  i 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Verb  omitted,  2 

Verb  omitted,  2 
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5. — In  Asseverations  and  Denials,  the  Apodosis  being  understood  as  a 
Jussive,  after  ex .  N^  CX .  CX-''3 


Passage. 

Protasis.            Class. 

Passage. 

Protasis.            Class. 

Gen.       xiv.  23. 

Imperfect, 

2 

y^^     xxxvi.  29. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xxi.  23. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Psaltnsxcv.  11. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xxiv.  38. 

Imperfect, 

2 

cxxxi.  2. 

Perfects  (pres- 

xxvi. 29. 

Imperfect, 

2 

ent). 

2 

xlii.  15. 

Imperfect, 

2 

cxxxii.  3. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Exod.      xxii.  7, 

Perfect, 

•^ 

cxxxii.  4. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Num.     xiv.  28. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Cant.          ii.  7. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xiv.  29. 

Imperfect, 

2 

iii.  5. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xiv.  35. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Isaiah         v.  9. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xxiv.  22. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xiv.  24. 

Perfect  (fut.), 

2 

Deut.         i.  25. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xxii.  14. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Josh.      xiv.  9. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Ixii.  8. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Judg.         V.  8. 

Imperfect, 

2 

yer.         XV.  II. 

Perfect  (fut.). 

2 

I  ^flw.     iii.  14. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xxii.  6. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xvii.  55. 

Perfect, 

2 

1.4S. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xix.  6. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Ii.  14. 

Perfect, 

2 

xxiv.  22. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Ezek.        V.  II. 

Imperfect, 

2 

XXV.  34. 

Perfect, 

2 

xiv.  16. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xxviii.  10. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xiv.  20. 

Imperfect, 

2 

XXX.  15. 

Imperfect  (2), 

2 

xvii.  16. 

Imperfect, 

2 

2  Sam.     xi.  11. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xvii.  19. 

Verb  omitted. 

2 

xiv.  II. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xviii.  3. 

Imperfect, 

2 

I  Kings     i.  51. 

Imperfect, 

2 

XX.  3. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xvii.  I. 

Imperfect, 

2 

XX.  23. 

Imperfect, 

2 

XX.  23. 

Imperfect, 

2 

XX.  31. 

Imperfect, 

2 

XX.  25. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xxi.  18. 

Imperfect, 

2 

2  Kings      ii.  2. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xxxiii.  II. 

Imperfect, 

2 

ii.  4. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xxxiii.  27. 

Imperfect, 

2 

ii.  6. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xxxiv.  8. 

Verb  omitted. 

2 

iii.  14. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xxxvi.  5. 

Perfect, 

2 

iv.  30. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xxxvi.  7. 

Imperfect, 

2 

ix.  26. 

Perfect  (of  past 

xxxviii.  19. 

Imperfect, 

2 

time), 

2 

Besides  these  forms,  XD'^  may- 

Neh.       xiii.  25. 

Imperfect, 

2 

7^-5            i.  II. 

Imperfect, 

2 

stand  in  Protasis. 

ii.  5. 

Imperfect, 

2 

2  Sajn.  xiv.  19. 

V^=^l 

2 

xvii.  2. 

Verb  omitted. 

2 

XXX.  25. 

Imperfect, 

2 

I  Kgs.   xvii.  12. 

^l 

2 

xxxi.  29. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xviii.  10. 

wi 

2 

xxxi.  31. 

Perfect, 

2 

*" 

xxxi.  2>2>- 

Perfect, 

2 

Prov.   xxiii.  i8. 

W 

2 

xxxi.  36. 

Imperfect, 

2 
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6. — With  Infinitive  Construct  in  Apodosis  after  ]2X 


Passage.  Apodosis.         Class. 

2  Sam,    iii.  13.     Imperfect,  2 

V.  6,     Imperfect,  2 


Passage.  Apodosis.         Class. 

Job    ix.  27,  28.     Perfect,  i 


b. — After  ^'2i=if,  when,  since,     i.  With  Imperfect  in  Protasis. 


Gen.         iv.  12. 

iv.  24. 

xii.  12. 

xxiv.  41. 

xxxii.  18. 

Exod.        i.  10. 

vii.  9. 

xii.  25. 

xii.  26. 

xiii.  14. 

xviii.  16. 

xxi.  I. 

xxi.  7. 

xxi.  14. 

xxi.  18. 

xxi.  20. 

xxi.  22. 

xxi.  26. 

xxi.  28. 

xxi.  2,Z- 

xxi.  37. 

xxii.  4. 

xxii.  6. 

xxii.  9. 

xxii.  13. 

xxii,  26. 

XXX.  12, 

Levit.  i.  2. 

ii.  I. 

iv.  2. 

V.  I. 

V.  3. 

V.  15. 

vii.  21. 

xii.  2. 

xiii.  2. 

xiii.  16. 

xiii.  24. 

xiii.  31. 

xiii.  42. 

XV.  13. 

xix.  2,1- 

XX.  27. 

xxi.  9. 

xxii.  II. 

xxii.  12. 

xxii.  27. 


Apodosis.         Class. 

Imperfect,  2 

Verb  omitted,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Participle,  i 

Imperfect,  i 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect.  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 


Levit,    xxii.  29. 

xxiii.  10. 

XXV.  25. 

XXV.  35. 

Num.  V.  6. 

V.  12. 

ix.  10. 

X.  2. 

X.  32. 

XV.  14. 

xxvii.  8. 

XXX.  3 

XXX.  4. 

xxxii.  15. 

Deut.       iv.  25. 


IV.  29. 

vi.  10. 

vi.  20. 

vi.  25. 

vii.  I. 

vii.  17. 

xiii.  13. 

xiv.  24. 

XV.  7. 

XV.  16. 

xviii.  6. 

xix.  16. 

XX.  19. 

xxi.  22. 

xxii.  28. 

xxiv.  7. 

xxviii.  2. 

xxviii.  13. 

xxxi.  21. 

yosh.      viii,  5. 

XX.  5. 

xxii.  28. 

Judg.    xxi.  22. 

I  Sa7n,        X.  7. 

XX.  13. 

xxi.  10. 

I  Kings  viii.  35. 

viii.  37. 

viii.  44. 

viii.  46. 


Apodosis.         Class. 

Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect.  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Inserted  clause 
in  place  of  reg- 
ular Apodosis,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Imperfect.  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Imperfects,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect.  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Imperative,  2 
Inf.  with  2  I 
Jussive,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
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Imperfect  in  Protasis  after  13. —  Continued. 


Passage.  Apodosis.         Class. 

2  Kings   iv.  29.     Imperfect,  2 

vii.  12.  *Impft.  with  ^  2 

xviii.  22.     2d  clause  om'd,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect.  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperative,  2 

Verb  omitted,  i 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  i 

Imperfect,  i 

Imperfect,  i 

Imperfect,  i 

Imperative,  2 
V.  5  takes  place 
of  regular  Apo- 

dosis,  I 

Imperfect,  3 

Imperfect,  3 

Perfect,  i 

Jussive,  2 

Imperfect,  3 

Imperfect,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Verb  omitted,  i 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  i 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Imperfects,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Verb  omitted,  2 


xviii.  32. 

2  Chron.  vi.  28. 

vi.  34. 

vi.  36. 

Job  iii.  22. 

V.  21. 

xiii.  19. 

xix.  28,  29. 

xxvii.  8. 

xxvii.  9. 

xxxi.  14.* 

xxxi.  I4.b 

XXX vi,  27, 

xxxvi.  31. 

xxxviii,  40, 

xxxviii.  41. 

Psalms     ii.  12. 

viii.  4. 


xxui.  4. 

xxxvii.  24. 

xli.  12. 

xlix.  17. 

xlix.  18,  19.* 

xlix.  I9.b 

Ixii.  II. 

Ixxi.  23. 

Ixxiii.  21. 

Ixxv.  3. 

cii.  I, 

cxxvii,  5, 

Prov.        ii.  10. 

iii.  25. 

iv.  3. 

vi.  30. 

xxii.  6. 

xxiii.  13. 

xxiii.  31. 

xxiv.  12. 

XX vi.  25. 

XXX.  22. 


Very  unusual  construction. 


Passage.  Apodosis.         Class. 

Isaiah       i.  12.  Perfect,               i 

i.  15.  Partic.  with  lijSf  2 

iii.  6.  Imperfect,          2 

viii.  19.  2d  clause  om'd,  2 

xvi.  12.  Mod.  Perfect,     2 

xxvi.  g.b  Perfect,               2 

xxxvi.  7.  2d  clause  om'd,  2 

XXX.  21.^  Imperative,         2 

XXX.  2i.b  Imperative,        2 

xliii.  7.?  Verb  omitted, 

and  Imperfect,  2 

xliii.  2.b  Imperfect,          2 

Ix.  5.  Imperfect,          2 

Jer.          ii.  26.  Verb  omitted,    i 

v.  19.  Mod.  Perfect,     2 

xii.  I.  Verb  omitted,    i 

xii.  6.  Jussive,               2 

xiii.  22.  2d  clause  om'd,  2 

xiv.  I2.a  Partic.  with  ii{.{  2 

xiv.  I2.b  Partic.  with  pjy»  2 


XV.  2. 

xvii.  6. 

xxxviii.  25. 

xlix.  16. 

Ii-  53. 
Lam.  iii.  8. 
Ezek.      xiv.  9.^ 


xiv.  12. 

xviii.  5. 

xviii.  21. 

xxxiii.  2. 

xxxiii.  6. 

xlvi.  17. 

Ho  sea      iv.  14. 

viii.  7. 

viii.  II, 

Micah         V.  4. 

vii.  8.b 

Hab.  i.  5.b 

Zech.         vii.  6. 

viii.  6. 

J/rt/  i.  4. 

i.  8. 


Mod.  Perfect, 

Imperfect, 

Mod.  Perfect, 

Imperfect, 

Imperfect, 

Perfect, 

Perfect  (follow'd 
by  Mod.  Per- 
fects,) 

Mod.  Perfect, 

Imperfect, 

Imperfects, 

Imperfect, 

Perfect, 

Mod.  Perfect, 

Imperfect, 

Imperfect, 

Imperfect, 

Mod.  Perfect, 

Verb  omitted, 

Imperfect, 

Verb  omitted. 

Imperfect, 

Perfect, 

TN  (2). 
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2. — Perfect  in  Protasis  after  "^^ 


Passage. 

Gen.  vi.  i. 

xxxi.  15. 

xlix.  6. 

Exod.    xiii.  15. 

Num.        V.  20. 

xxii.  22. 

xvii.  13. 

i.  28. 

ii.  18. 

vi.  7. 

xvi.  16. 

i.  12. 

i.  12. 

vii.  I. 

xix.  26. 

ix.  18. 

vii.  13. 

xxii.  29. 


Josh. 
Judg. 


Ruth 

1  ^aw. 

2  .Saw. 

Neh. 
Job 


Apodosis.        Class. 

Mod.  Imp'fects,  i 
Perfect,  1 

Jussive,  2 

Mod. Imperfect,  i 
2d  clause  om'd,  2 
Mod, Imperfect,  i 
Mod. Imperfect,  i 
Mod. Imperfect,  i 
Perfect,  i 

Mod. Imperfect,  i 
Mod. Imperfect,  i 
Imperfect,  4 

Perfect,  i 

Mod. Imperfect,  i 
Mod.Imperfect,  i 
Perfect,  i 

Mod.  Perfect,  i 
Imperfect,  2 


Passage. 

Job       xxix.  II. 

xxxiv.  '^'^. 

Psalms  xxi.  12. 

xxxii.  3. 

Iviii.  II. 

ciii.  16. 

cxix.  83. 
Isaiah  xliii.  20. 
Jer.  xii.  5. 

xxxi.  25. 

iii.  19. 

xiv.  22. 

xxxiii.  9. 
Ho  sea  ix.  19. 
Micah  vii.  8,* 
Nah.  i.  14. 

Zech.        vii.  5. 


Ezek. 


Apodosis.        Class. 

Mod.Imperfect,  i 
Imperfect,  3 

Imperfect,  i 

Perfect,  i 

Imperfect,  2 


Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Perfect,  2 
2d  clause  om'd,  2 

Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Perfect,  I 


3. — Participle  in  Protasis  after  13 


Passage.  Apodosis.         Class. 

Num.   xxxiv.  2.     Mod.  Perfect,    2 
XXXV.  10.     Mod.  Perfect,    2 


Passage. 

Apodosis. 

Class. 

Deut.     xviii.  9. 

Imperfect, 

2 

7^r.      xliv,  19. 

Perfect, 

I 

4. — Without  any  verb  expressed  in  Protasis. 


(a)  Verb  omitted. 


Josh.  xvii.  18. 
I  Kgs.  xviii.  27. 
y^^J  xxxvi.  18. 
Prov.  xxiii.  22. 
Hosea        xi.  i. 


Apodosis.         Class. 

Imperfect,  3 

Imperative,        2 
Jussive,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Mod.Imperfect,  2 


W  ^^ 


Prov.      xix.  18. 


Apodosis.        Class. 

Imperative,        2 


r. — Condition  Introduced  by  'iX 


I. — Imperfect  in  Protasis. 


2. — Perfect  in  Protasis. 


Passage. 

Apodosis. 

Class. 

Passage. 

Apodosis.         Class. 

I  5a/«.    XX.  10. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Exod.       ii.  36. 

Imperfect,          2 

£>^i{!.     xiv.  17. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Levit.    XXV.  49. 

Mod.  Perfect,    2 

xiv.  19. 

Imperfect, 

2 
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d. — Gondii io7i  Introduced  by  ^,  'h'^,  l^x 


{d)  I. — With  Imperfect  in  Protasis. 


Passage. 

*Gen.    xvii.  18. 
1.15. 
Deut.  xxxii.  27. 
*Job  vi.  2. 

Ezek.      xiv.  15. 


Apodosis.        Class. 

2d  clause  om'd,  4 
Imperfect,  4 

Imperfect,  4 

2d  clause  om'd,  4 
Imperfect,  4 


Note. — Perhaps    i    Sam.   xx.   14 
belongs  here,  reading  !)^^  for  <^\ 


2. — With  Jussive  or  Imperative 

in  Protasis. 

Passage.  Apodosis.       Class. 

*Ge7t.  xxiii.  13.     2d  clause  om'd,  4 

*xxx.  34.    2d  clause  om'd,  4 


Note. — Perhaps   i  Sam.  xiii.  23 
belongs  here  reading  ^^  for  ^^ 


*  In  these  and  similar  passages  !)^  has  come  to  be  equal  to  a  particle 
of  wishing=«//«rtw.  Perhaps  verb  in  Job  vi.  2  should  be  considered 
a  Jussive. 


3. — With  Perfect  in  Protasis  after  1^  or  its  compounds. 


Passage. 
Gen.     xxxi.  42. 
xliii.  10. 
Num.       xiv.  2. 

XX.  3. 
Deut.  xxxii.  29. 
Josh.  vii.  7. 
fudges  viii.  19. 

xiii.  23. 

xiv.  18. 

1  6'rt/«.  xiv.  30. 

XXV.  34. 

2  Sam.      ii.  27. 


Apodosis.         Class. 

Passage. 

Perfect, 

4 

Esther 

vii.  4. 

Perfect, 

4 

(2)  2d  clause 

Ps. 

xxvii.  13 

omitted, 

4 

xciv.  17 

2d  clause  om'd 

4 

cvi.  23 

Imperfect, 

4 

cxix.  92 

2d  clause  om'd 

4 

cxxiv.  I 

Perfect, 

4 

cxxiv.  2 

Perfect, 

4 

Eccl. 

vi.  6 

Perfect, 

4 

Isaiah 

i.  9 

Verb  omitted. 

4 

xlviii.  18. 

Perfect, 

4 

Ixiii.  19. 

Perfect, 

4 

Micah 

ii.  4- 

Apodosis.        Clasa. 

Perfect  (^^k),    4 

2d  clause  om'd,  4 
Perfect,  4 

Mod.  Imperfect,4 
Perfect,  4 

Perfect,  4 

Perfect,  4 

Perft.  (^^K).  4 
Perfect,  4 

Mod.  Imperfect,4 
2d  clause  om'd,  4 
Mod.  Perfect,     4 


4. — With  Participle  in  Protasis.        5. — With  r/^r^  omitted  in  Protasis. 


Apodosis.  Class. 
2  Sam.  xviii.  2.  (q'ri)  Impft.,  4 
2  Kings  iii.  14.     Imperfect  (after 

CN  neg.),  4 
Ps.       Ixxxi.  14.     Imperfect,  4 


Passage. 
Num.      xxii.  7. 


Apodosis.        Class. 

Perfect  (^1)       4 


2  Sam.     xix.  7.     (q'ri)  Verb  omit- 
ted, 4 
y^^          xvi.  4.     Imperfect  (;y>)  4 


TVb/^.— In  iV«w.  xxii.  zi  we  have  "^j^  in  the  sense  of  '^'i^  with  Per- 
fect in  both  clauses.  It  is  probably  a  textual  error  for  the  latter  word, 
Ct,  Ewald,  Lehrbuch,  805.     Note  2. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY. 


Verbal  Form. 

No.  of 
Instances 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Imperfect  in  Protasis  after  CX 

243 

17 

201 

16 

8 

"       ^3 

182 

21 

154 

7 

0 

"       IN 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

"      "h 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

l€                                               (1                         (<                     « 

7 

0 

7 

0 

0 

"                    "        alone, 

ZZ 

9 

■  18 

5 

I 

Total  No.  instances  o(  Imperfect, 

473 

47 

383 

28 

14 

Perfect  in  Protasis  after  cx 

109 

12 

82 

8 

7 

«                «            II        ^2 

35 

19 

14 

I 

I 

"       TN 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

"     -h 

24 

0 

0 

0 

24 

1 

II 

3 

6 

0 

2 

"               "        alone, 

SZ 

26 

15 

6 

6 

Total  No.  instances  of  Perfect, 

234 

60 

119 

IS 

40 

Participle  in  Protasis  after  cx 

21 

0 

21 

0 

0 

II                   11           11      i,^ 

4 

I 

3 

0 

0 

"     'h 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

it             II        t>      <> 

I 

0 

0 

I 

0 

"                   "       alone, 

10 

6 

2 

0 

2 

Total  No.  instances  of  Participle, 

39 

7 

26 

I 

5 
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Verbal  Form. 

No.  of 
Instances. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Verb  omitted  in  Protasis  after  CN 

161 

48 

108 

2 

3 

II                  II            II       .,2 

6 

I 

4 

I 

0 

^h 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

..     , 

8 

0 

7 

0 

I 

Total  No.  instances, 

178 

49 

119 

3 

4 

In  Asseverations  and  Denials  with 

CN .  t<^-CX  we  have 

Imperfect  in  Protasis, 

59 

0 

59 

0 

0 

Perfect  in  Protasis, 

II 

0 

II 

0 

0 

Verb  omitted  in  Protasis, 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

ty^  in  Protasis, 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Total  No.  instances, 

77 

0 

77 

0 

0 

Infinitive  in  Protasis  after  qj.^ 

3 

I 

2 

0 

0 

"                    "         alone, 

6 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Total  No.  instances, 

9 

4 

5 

0 

0 

Voluniative  in  Protasis  after  ^^ 


1 


"  alone. 


Total  No.  instances. 


2 

2 

71 


75 


71 


Modified  Perfect  in  Protasis, 
Modified  Imperfect  in  Protasis, 


38 
4 


31 
I 


Total  No.  instances, 


42 


32 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Verbal  Forms, 

No.  of 
Instances. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Imperative  in  Protasis, 

531 

47 

442 

28 

14 

Perfect 

245 

60 

130 

15 

40 

Participle               "               -        - 

39 

7 

26 

I 

5 

Verd  omitted         "               -     '    - 

185 

49 

126 

3 

7 

Infinitive                "               -        - 

9 

4 

5 

0 

0 

Voluntative           "              -        - 

75 

0 

71 

I 

3 

Mod.  Perfect          "              -        - 

38 

4 

31 

3 

0 

Mod.  Imperfect      "               -        - 

4 

2 

I 

I 

0 

Total  No.  of  instances,     - 

1,126 

173 

832 

52 

69 

An  examination  of  the  forms  used  in  the  Apodosis  will  give  us  the 
following  Summary: 

Verbal  Forms  in  Apodosis. 


Verbal  Forms, 

No.  of 
Instances 

I. 

II. 

III, 

IV. 

Imperfect  in  Apodosis, 

381 

33 

277 

37 

32 

Perfect 

101 

62 

17 

4 

19 

Participle             "               -        - 

21 

3 

16 

I 

I 

Apodosis  omitted "               -        - 

108 

2 

95 

0 

9 

Verb  omitted         "               -        - 

93 

44 

42 

4 

4 

Voluntative          "               -        - 

167 

0 

166 

0 

I 

Mod.  Perfect         "               - 

233 

10 

218 

5 

I 

Mod.  Imperfect    "               -        - 

22 

19 

I 

I 

2 

Total  No.  of  instances,     - 

1,126 

173 

832 

52 

69 

Dr.  Pick's  paper  will  be  found  in  the  December  proceedings. 


Journal,  December,  1882. 


The  New  Testament  Witness  to  the  Author- 
ship of  Old  Testament  Books. 


BY    PROF.    FRANCIS    BROWN. 


A  careful  examination  of  this  subject  seems  to  be  demanded  by 
the  conflicting  and  equally  positive  statements  current  in  regard  to  it. 
E.  g.  : 

Turpie,  {^The  New  Testavunt  View  of  the  Old,  London,  1872), 
who  has  given  the  matter  the  fullest  consecutive  treatment,  assumes, 
almost  without  argument,  that  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
is  decisive  of  questions  of  authorship,  in  the  case  of  many  important 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus,  (p.  124),  when  speaking  of 
Rom.  X.  20,  21,  — "  Isaiah  is  very  bold  and  saith" — the  citation  be- 
ing from  Is.  Ixv.  i,  2, — he  remarks:  "Paul  thus  lets  us  know  the 
source  whence  the  quotations  are  drawn.  They  are  taken  from 
Isaiah.  Isaiah  spake  them."  On  p.  130,  he  says:  "The  formula 
Aaot\5  Hyt'.,  'David  says,'  followed  by  quotations  from  several 
Psalms,  viz.,  xvi.,  xxxii.,  Ixix,  and  ex.,  shows  us  that  he  was  the 
writer  of  them."  On  p.  158,  we  read:  "From  our  Lord's  w-ords, 
then,  '  Have  ye  not  read  in  the  Book  of  Moses  at  the  bush,'  [Ma. 
xii.  26],  I  infer  that  Moses  is  set  forth  as  the  author  of  the  Penta- 
teuch."    Similar  remarks  occur  elsewhere  in  Turpie's  book. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Green,  D.  D.,  says,  {Moses  and  the  Prophets,  p.  345): 
"  The  history  and  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  Old  Testament.     It  is  presupposed  in 

*  The  paper  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Craven  has  not  been  received. 
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the  Psalms.     It  is  presupposed  in  the  prophets.     Moses'  authorship 
has  the  explicit  sanction  of  our  blessed  Lord  himself." 

In  our  popular  religious  literature,  this  argument  is  dwelt  on  with 
great  emphasis. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  other  persons,  of  excellent  Christian 
reputation,  who  are  committed  to  the  opinion  that  these  questions 
are  not  settled  by  New  Testament  evidence.  One  of  the  most  em- 
phatic statements  to  this  effect  is  from  the  pen  of  Prof  E.  Benj.  An- 
drews, of  Brown  University,  {Hebrew  Student,  Dec,  1882,  p.  100): 
"Let  even  Wellhausen's  view  be  adopted:  there  are  several  ways  in 
which,  we  are  happy  to  think,  every  recorded  utterance  of  Christ 
touching  the  Pentateuch  might  be  explained  in  accord  with  the  per- 
fect truthfulness  and  supernatural  character  of  his  teachings." 

The  existence  of  opposite  views  on  such  an  important  matter  may 
fairly  justify  a  careful  examination  of  the  New  Testament  writings, 
with  a  view  to  deciding,  if  possible,  which  opinion  is  correct. 

The  examination  proposes  no  further  end  than  the  simple  testing 
of  a  particular  argument.  It  is  not  an  inquiry  into  the  actual 
authorship  of  Old  Testament  books.  Nor  does  it  necessarily  involve 
an  answer  to  such  an  inquiry.  For  while  it  is  true  that  if  the  New 
Testament  argument  is  shown  to  be  conclusive,  the  result  will  be  to 
establish  the  authorship  of  the  books  in  question,  it  is  not  true  that 
the  opposite  decision  would  involve  a  denial  of  particular  authorship. 
It  would  involve  simply  a  denial  that  such  particular  authorship  can 
be  proved  from  the  New  Testament.  For  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  the  New  Testament  does  not  directly,  and  in  terms,  deny  the 
particular  authorship  of  any  Old  Testament  book.  It  is  perfectly 
conceivable,  therefore,  that  the  argument  might  be  shown  to  be  una- 
vailable for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  conclusions  sought  to  be  established  by  the  argument  were 
impregnable  on  other  grounds.  It  is  not  the  more  general  question 
as  to  \}i\^  facts  of  authorship,  but  the  more  limited  question  as  to  the 
bearing  of  the  New  Testament  argument,  which  now  concerns  us. 

The  inquiry  is  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  certain  other 
more  or  less  kindred  questions  with  which  it  has  been  at  times  un- 
fortunately confounded. 

{a. )  From  questions  as  to  the  historical  character  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament books,  or  any  parts  of  them,  and  as  to  the  New  Testament 
witness  to  suchcharacter.  For  the  purposes  of  our  inquiry  it  might 
or  might  not  be  that  such  character  is  the  fact,  or  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament proves  it.     That  is  a  question  by  itself,  and  not  involved  in 
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the  present  discussion.  So  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  any  po- 
sition in  the  matter,  the  historical  character  of  such  Old  Testament 
writings  as  claim  to  be  history  is  here  assumed. 

(3.)  From  questions  as  to  the  inspiration,  authority  and  canon- 
icity  of  the  Old  Testament  books,  and  as  to  the  New  Testament  wit- 
ness to  these  characteristics.  These  matters  are  fully  and  entirely  as- 
sumed, at  the  outset  of  the  discussion,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
raised  in  the  progress  of  it. 

(c.)  From  questions  as  to  the  inspiration,  authority  and  canon- 
icity  of  the  New  Testament  books,  and  as  to  the  binding  force  of 
teachings  uttered  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  by  inspired  men,  and 
contained  in  the  New  Testament  books.  These  matters,  also,  are 
fully  and  entirely  assumed  at  the  outset,  so  that  whatever,  on 
thorough  examination,  shall  prove  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  our 
Lord,  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  and  through  inspired  men, 
is  thereby  and  at  once  raised  out  of  the  sphere  of  this  discussion. 

(</.)  From  all  questions  as  to  the  meaning,  interpretation,  appli- 
cation, etc.,  of  the  Old  Testament  passages  which  are  cited  in  the 
New. 

We  have  simply  to  ask:  What  kind  and  degree  of  evidence  is  fur- 
nished by  the  New  Testament  as  to  the  authorship  of  Old  Testament 
books .'  It  is  plain  that  one  may  conceive  of  the  evidence  as  being 
either  conclusive,  or  non-conclusive;  and  if  the  latter,  then  as  either 
purely  negative  evidence,  or  as  presumptive  evidence.  If  it  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  then  the  question  as  to  authorship  is  not 
settled  thereby,  but  must  be  finally  decided  in  view  of  other  testi- 
mony. This  paper  does  not  occupy  itself,  however,  as  has  been 
already  said,  with  other  testimony,  and  it  concerns  us  only  to  notice 
•that  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  testimony  from  other  sources  may 
be  such  as  to  confirm  any  presumptive  evidence  which  the  New  Tes- 
tament may  furnish,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  to  destroy  the 
weight  of  the  presumption,  and  prove  the  opposite. 

It  remains  only  to  add,  as  a  last  preliminary  remark,  that  in  the 
examination  of  passages  in  detail,  while  the  importance  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  language  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  inspired 
New  Testament  men  may  easily  be  exaggerated,  there  is  still  some 
advantage  in  treating  them  separately. 

The  question  before  us  is  essentially  one  of  exegesis,  and  we  shall 
be  prepared,  in  a  few  moments,  to  inquire  as  to  the  meaning  of  par- 
ticular passages.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  number  of  passages  is 
so  small,  may  be  regarded  as  one  among  several  indications  that  it 
was  not  a  prime  object  of  the  New  Testament  speakers  and  writers, 
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or  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  presiding  over  its  composition,  to  teach  the 
authorship  of  Old  Testament  books.* 

Assistance  has  been  derived,  in  making  the  above  table,  from 
Bohl's  Alttestamentliche  Citate,  and  Turpie's  Old  Testament  in  the  New. 
The  number  of  citations  is  difficult  to  fix  with  accuracy.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  table  is  approximately  correct. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  living  as  we 
do  in  the  midst  of  a  venerable  tradition  in  regard  to  the  authorship 
of  Old  Testament  books,  the  citations  under  the  names  of  particu- 
lar persons  which  the  New  Testament  makes  from  the  Old  should 
lead  us,  antecedently  to  all  detailed  examination,  to  the  inference 
that  the  writers  and  speakers  who  thus  cite  regarded  the  persons 
named  as  the  authors  of  the  books  in  which  the  words  cited  stand. 
The  chief  condition  to  the  validity  of  this  inference  is  the  absence 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary.  For  it  must  be  clear  that  the  natural 
deduction  from  New  Testament  language,  in  the  absence  of  contrary 
evidence,  does  not  necessarily  determine  the  question  as  to  the  natu- 
ral deduction  in  the  face  of  such  evidence. 

These  considerations  to  some  extent  balance  each  other,  and  we 
leave  them  for  the  present  behind,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  New 
Testament  facts. 


*  The  following  table  will  show  how  the 

case  stands: 

Genesis 

is 

cited  28  times. 

Und^ 

er  Moses' 

name,  0  time. 

Exodus 

" 

" 

33      " 

•• 

" 

"       2  times. 

Leviticus 

•• 

" 

12      " 

" 

" 

"       I  time. 

Deuteronomy 

" 

<• 

41      " 

" 

" 

"       7  times, 

I  and  2  Samuel 

" 

" 

3(?)" 

" 

Samuel's 

"       I  (?)  ti'e. 

I  Kings 

" 

" 

2      " 

« 

Author's 

"      0       " 

Job 

•• 

" 

I  time. 

" 

" 

•■      0      " 

Psalms 

" 

'■ 

68  times. 

" 

David's 

"     10  times. 

Proverbs 

<< 

6      " 

•• 

Author's 

"      0  time. 

Ecclesiastes 

" 

I  time. 

<■ 

" 

"      0      " 

Isaiah 

" 

" 

61  times. 

" 

Isaiah's 

"     17  times. 

Jeremiah 

" 

i< 

7(?)  " 

<( 

Jeremiah's 

«       2       " 

Rosea 

" 

6      " 

<i 

Hosea's 

"      I  time. 

Joel 

" 

2      " 

" 

Joel's 

I 

Amos 

" 

2      " 

" 

Amos' 

"      0      " 

Micah 

" 

I  time. 

" 

Micah's 

"      0      " 

Habbakuk 

<( 

4  times. 

<< 

Habbakuk's 

"      0      " 

Haggai 

" 

I  time. 

" 

Haggai's 

••      0      " 

Zechariah's 

■1 

6  times. 

<« 

Zechariah's 

"      0      " 

Malachi 

«' 

5     " 

•« 

Malachi's 

"      0      " 
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The  following  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are,  by  citation  or 
otherwise,  connected  in  the  New  Testament  with  the  names  of  par- 
ticular men:  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Deuteronomy  (name  of  Moses), 
Samuel  (?),  Psalms  (name  of  David),  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel, 
Hosea,  Joel.  Of  these,  Jeremiah's  name  occurs  in  such  a  connec- 
tion but  twice;  those  of  Samuel  (if  at  all),  Daniel,  Hosea  and  Joel, 
only  once  each.  It  will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  this  group,  fol- 
lowing the  order  of  the  names  in  our  English  Bibles. 

Samuel.  Acts  iii.  24:  "All  the  prophets  from  Samuel  and  them 
that  followed  after,  as  many  as  have  spoken  they  also  told  of  these 
days."  No  Messianic  prophecy  is  attributed  to  Samuel  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  doubted  whether  there  is 
reference  here  to  any  word  or  writing  connected  with  his  name.  It 
might  mean  "from  the  days  of  Samuel,"  so  that  the  first  of  the 
prophets  referred  to  must  have  lived  at  or  about  the  time  of  Samuel. 
But  the  earliest  recorded  prophecy  from  near  that  time  is  Nathan's, 
(2  Sam.  vii.  12-16),  and,  when  that  was  uttered,  Samuel  had  been 
many  years  dead,  (i  Sam.  xxv.  i).  The  reference  cannot  be  to  the 
prophecies  of  David  in  the  Psalms,  for  in  that  case  we  can  hardly 
dcrubt  that  David  himself,  and  not  Samuel,  w-ould  have  been  named. 
Further,  although  it  may  be  said  that  Samuel  was  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  prophets,  it  does  not  need  an  investigation  of  this  matter  to 
convince  us  that  the  words  as  they  stand,  on  their  most  natural  inter- 
pretation, include  Samuel  among  those  who  testified  of  the  Messi- 
anic times.  The  expression  is  a  peculiar  one:  xai  jravre?  5k  ol 
TzpofiiZai  a~o  ^a/Mour^X  xa}  rcbv  xaOs^rjq  oaot  IXdXrjaav  xai  xaTr^yyetXav 
rdq  Tjiiipaq  rauraq.  If  the  phrase  xai  rwv  xaOs^ij':  is  to  be  taken  liter- 
ally, the  whole  expression  means,  "the  prophets  from  Samuel  and 
[from]  those  who  followed  [him]";  for  "Samuel  "and  "those  who 
followed  him  "  are  in  the  same  construction.  More  than  this,  they 
form  one  group,  for  the  preposition  is  not  repeated.  An  interpreta- 
tion must  therefore  be  found  which  will  suit  them  both.  If  a-o  de- 
notes simply  a  prior  limit  of  the  time  within  which  01  Tpo^j/rac 
prophesied,  then  o[  xaOs^r^q  are  not  represented  as  prophesying,  any 
more  than  Samuel  is.  But  ol  xaOtV,^  must  certainly  include  Nathan 
and  David.  Nathan's  prophecy  (referred  to  above)  is  quite  explicit, 
and  David  is  repeatedly  cited  by  Peter  himself  (who  utters  Acts  iii. 
24)  as  a  prophet  of  the  Messiah,  so  that  it  is  utterly  improbable  that 
these  should  be  ignored.  But  if  ol  xaOtV,!;  are  regarded  as  prophesy- 
ing, then  there  is  no  exegetical  ground  for  excluding  Samuel  from 
the  same  category.     We  may  compare  Luke  xxiv.  27:  dp^dfisvo-:  dro 
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MwvfficDff  xal  (iTto  TzdvTwv  Twv  7Tpo<prjT(ov, — where  the  construction  of 
the  genitives  is  the  same,  and  where  the  preposition  is  repeated,  as  it 
is  not  in  Acts  iii.  24;  in  this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  use 
made  of  Moses  is  identical  in  kind  with  the  use  made  of  all  the 
prophets. 

And  if  we  regard  the  phrase  as  an  inexact  one,  in  which  two  con- 
structions are  mingled:  (i.)  "All  the  prophets,  from  Samuel  on,  as 
many  as  spoke,"  and  (2.)  "All  the  prophets,  Samuel  and  the  follow- 
ing, as  many  as  spoke," — still  it  is  plain  that  (in  2)  Samuel  is  in- 
cluded under  the  prophets  who  spoke,  and  the  fact  that  such  a 
mingling  of  the  two  constructions  was  possible,  shows  that  Peter,  or 
whoever  is  responsible  for  the  precise  form  of  the  utterance  as  we 
have  it,  did  not  discriminate  between  "Samuel"  and  "the  proph- 
ets," or  between  "Samuel"  and  "those  who  followed,"  in  their  re- 
spective functions. 

It  must  be  further  observed  Strvi  iXfurjaay  does  not,  on  the  most 
natural  interpretation,  hm/  the  Travrs?  dk  ol  TzpixpTirat,  (so  that,  e.  g., 
Samuel  might  not  be  included),  but  rather  emphasizes  -«vr£<r.  For 
i?A).7jfra>  must  be  taken  in  a  general  sense,  to  denote  the  utterance  of 
prophecy,  or  perhaps,  more  exactly,  of  predictive  prophecy.  The 
meaning  then  is:  "All  the  prophets — as  many  as  exercised  their 
prophetic  functions  in  (predictive)  utterance — told  of  these  days." 
If  we  attempt  to  limit  the  meaning  of  iXdX-qaav  to  Messianic  predic- 
tion, then  a  tautology  results;  and  no  one  will  maintain  that  iXAArj/rav 
can  be  used  in  mere  contrast  with  prophets  who  wrote,  or  prophets 
who  were  silent.  Those,  then,  who  "told  of  these  days  "are  the 
same  persons  who  "spoke,"  and  these  are  the  same  with  "all  the 
prophets,"  including  "Samuel  and  those  who  followed."  Doubtless 
the  statement  of  the  verse,  thus  understood,  is  hyperbolical,  because 
there  were  some  persons,  e.  g.,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Nahum,  and  many 
besides,  who  were  prophets,  and  who  "spoke,"  but  who  did  not,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  "  tell  of  these  days."  But  this  does  not  warrant 
us  in  supposing  that  the  one  prophet  whose  name  is  expressly  men- 
tioned, is  to  be  classed  among  those  who  are  thus,  in  the  use  of 
hyperbole,  ignored. 

But  if  Samuel  uttered  no  Messianic  prophecy,  and  is  yet  included 
among  those  who  did  utter  such  prophecies,  there  is  no  reasonable 
explanation  of  this,  except  that  he  is  so  included  because  the  book 
which  goes  by  his  name  contains  such  a  prophecy,  and  we  should 
understand  the  reference  to  Samuel  to  be  at  bottom  a  reference  to  the 
words  of  Nathan,  2  Sam.  vii.  12-16, — the  one  great  Messianic  proph- 
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ecy  of  the  book.  Now,  just  as  little  as  Peter,  on  this  interpretation, 
would  intend  to  say  that  Samuel  was  the  original  speaker  of  the 
words  which  Nathan  actually  spoke,  would  he  necessarily  imply,  or 
be  understood  to  imply,  that  Samuel  wrote  the  book  which  be^rs  his 
name.  For  the  object  of  using  the  name  of  Samuel  would  be  to 
identify  the  prophecy.  And  whatever  cause,  independent  of  his  ac- 
tual authorship  of  it,  might  lead  to  the  connection  of  Samuel's  name 
with  this  book,  that  cause,  or  the  resulting  habit  of  so  connecting 
book  and  name,  would  suffice  to  explain  Peter's  use  of  the  name  to 
designate  the  book.  If,  e.  g.,  it  were  commonly  called  "Book  of 
Samuel,"  or  "Samuel,"  because  Samuel  was  a  prominent  figure  in 
it.  then  Peter  would  not  imply  that  Samuel  wrote  it,  when  he  used 
this  name  for  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  intelligent  Bible-students,  who 
now  use  the  name  do  not  mean  by  it  "the  book  which  Samuel 
wrote,"  but  simply  "  the  book  which  goes  by  Samuel's  name."  It 
is  as  a  mere  title  that  the  term  is  employed,  as  in  the  case  of  "  the 
Books  of  Kings  "  and  other  anonymous  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. There  cannot,  therefore,  be  even  a  fair  presumption  in  favor 
of  the  view  that  if  Peter  here  refers,  as  he  probably  does,  to  the 
"Book  of  Samuel,"  under  the  name  of  "Samuel,"  he  thereby  im- 
plies that  Samuel  wrote  the  book  to  which  he  refers. 

Jeremiah.  Matt.  ii.  1 7  and  xxvii.  9.  The  introductory  formula 
is  the  same  in  each  case  :  Tore  i::XT^p6>9rj  ~d  pr^-Ssv  dcd  'hpeixiou  too 
izpo^rJTou  UyovTot;.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  variant  readings  to 
Matt,  xxvii.  9,  but  these,  it  is  well  known,  are  of  insignificant  author- 
ity.     (See  Westcott  and  Hort,  Notes  on  Select  Readi7igs,  p.  18.) 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  eflforts  of  commentators  to  reconcile 
this  undoubted  reading  with  the  equally  indubitable  fact  that  in  the 
prophecies  attributed  to  Jeremiah,  in  the  Old  Testament,  no  such 
passage  occurs, — the  citation  is  manifestly  from  Zech.  xi.  12,  13. 
Such  efforts  are  the  attempts  to  show,  e.  g.,  that  Zechariah  is  simply 
repeating  and  enlarging  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (xviii.,  xix.),  (Heng- 
sienberg);  that  Matthew  cites  from  some  lost  writiiig  of  Jeremiah  (so 
from  Origen,  various  Comm.);  or  an  orally  transmitted  prophecy 
uttered  by  Jeremiah  (Calovius);  or  that  Jeremiah  headed  the  col- 
lection of  prophets,  and  the  whole  collection  was  therefore  called  by 
his  name  (Lightfoot  and  others);  or  that  a  mistake  in  icriting  oc- 
curred when  the  Gospel  was  first  issued  (Morrison).  The  recognition 
of  the  baseless  character  of  all  these  attempts  leads  Turpie  to  the 
thoroughly  consistent  (if  not  original)  view,    "that  Jeremiah  really 
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did  write  that  portion  of  Zechariah's  book  whence  the  quotation  is 
made,"  {i  e.  chap,  ix.-xi. ).  Now  this  involves,  not  only  the  dis- 
membership  of  the  book  of  Zechariah,  but  also  one  of  two  other 
things:  eiiher  there  was  a  genuine  and  trustworthy  tradition  connect- 
ing these  prophecies  with  Jeremiah's  name, — a  tradition  which  has 
strangely  vanished  from  all  other  testimony  which  we  possess,  and 
appears  only  in  this  incidental  mention  in  Matthew, — in  which  case 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  why  these  prophecies  were  not  from  an 
early  time  attributed  to  Jeremiah,  and  united  with  his  other  prophe- 
cies; or  the  true  authorship  was  expressly  revealed  to  Matthew,  and 
to  him  alone,  in  which  case  there  would  be  an  apparently  purposeless 
and  useless  breaking  through  of  the  general  principle  already  noticed, 
namely,  that  questions  of  authorship  were  not  prominent  concerns 
of  revelation; — purposeless  and  useless,  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  be 
of  great  consequence  to  the  bearing  of  the  prophecy  on  the  case  to 
which  it  is  applied,  that  it  should  have  been  from  Jeremiah  and  no 
other.  The  hypothesis  is  thus  not  to  be  entertained  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  deny  the  rights  of  exegetical  science  and  the  efficacy  of 
exegetical  methods  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures.  And  yet  this 
appears  to  be  the  most  nearly  tenable  view  of  all  those  that  have  been 
mentioned.  For  if  the  words  ru  pr^tHv  did  ^fspsfuou  zoo  Tzpo^rjrou 
Xiyo'^Toq  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  occasion  any  difficulty,  they 
must  be  taken  in  their  real  meaning,  t.  e.,  "that  which  was  spoken 
through  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  saying"  (=="  who  said"  or  "when  he 
said").  The  views  of  Hengstenberg  and  Lightfoot  do  not  satisfy 
these  words;  the  view  of  Morrison  would  destroy  all  confidence  in 
the  New  Testament  text;  and  the  views  of  Origen  and  Calovius  are 
even  less  likely  to  be  right  than  that  which  Turpie  maintains,  since 
it  is  easier  to  suppose  that  Jeremiah  wrote  Zech.  ix.-xi.  than  to  sup- 
pose that  words  which  occur  with  such  an  approximate  accuracy  in 
Zech.  xi.  12,  13  occurred  also,  and  originally,  in  some  otherwise 
unknown  written  or  spoken  utterance  of  Jeremiah.  But  the  only 
reason  for  adopting  either  of  these  views  is  the  supposed  necessity  of 
giving  a  literal  force  and  binding  authority  to  the  words  ro  py^iUv  8ia 
'/eps/uou  Tou  7:po<pTJTou  XlyovToq.  Before  we  decide  that  this  supposed 
necessity  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  resorting  to  such  frail  explanations, 
it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  case  before  us  does  not  stand 
quite  alone  in  the  New  Testament.  Whether  the  reference  to  Isaiah, 
in  Mark  i.  2,  is  at  all  similar,  need  not  now  be  decided;  that  pas- 
sage will  be  considered  in  another  connection.  But  there  is  a  nearly 
parallel  instance  in   the  Epistle  of  Jude.      Jude   14,  i5»  we  read: 
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"And  to  these  also  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  prophesied, 
saying,  Behold,  the  Lord  came  with  ten  thousands  of  his  holy  ones, 
[Gr.  iv  ayiaiq  iwpidaiv  avroo'\,  to  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to 
convict  all  the  ungodly  of  all  their  works  of  ungodliness  which  they 
have  ungodly  wrought,  and  of  all  the  hard  things  which  ungodly 
sinners  have  spoken  against  him."  The  introductory  formula  of 
quotation  is  here:  ^E-pofqzzoazv  8k  xa\  rourotq  ij3do/io^  d-d  Wdd'x 
'Evw'j^  kiyiov,  in  which,  although  the  divine  origin  of  the  prophecy  is 
not  brought  out  as  it  is  in  zd  pr^i'^kv  did  ''Uptiitoo,  the  human  author- 
ship is  even  more  distinctly  asserted.  The  demand  to  either  accept 
or  explain  away  the  statement  as  to  Jeremiah  involves,  d  fortiori,  the 
same  demand  as  to  Enoch.  But  in  the  latter  case  none  of  the  expla- 
nations attempted  in  the  former  case  can  by  any  means  apply.  One 
of  the  alternatives  would  here  be  still  more  violent.  We  should 
have  to  say  that  either  Enoch,  seventh  from  Adam,  did  actually  utter 
this  prophecy  which  Jude  records,  or  Jude's  book  is  not  authoritative, 
and  ought  to  go  out  of  the  canon.  Now  the  canonicity  of  Jude  is 
firmly  established,  so  that  interpreters  have  been  pressed  toward  the 
first  alternative.  But  in  fact  we  find  the  passage  which  Jude  cites  in 
the  pseudepigraphical  Book  of  Enoch  I,  9.  We  append  three  trans- 
lations of  that  original  passage: 

De  Sacy. — (Cf.  Magasin  Encyclopedique,  VI.,  i.  382),  cited  in 
Huther's  Comm.  on  Jude,  4th  Germ,  ed.,  1877,  Eng.  trans.,  1881: 
"Et  venit  cum  myriadibus  sanctorum,  ut  faciat  judicium  super  eos, 
et  perdat  impios  et  litigat  cum  omnibus  carnalibus  pro  omnibus  quae 
fecerunt  et  operati  sunt  contra  eum  peccatores  et  impH." 

Dillmann. — (Das  Buch  Henoch,  1853):  "Und  siehe  er  kommt  mit 
Myriaden  von  Heiligen,  um  Gericht  iiber  sie  zu  halten,  und  wird  die 
Gottlosen  vermichten  und  rechten  mit  allem  Fleisch  iiber  Alles,  was 
die  Sunder  und  die  Gottlosen  gagen  ihn  gethan  und  begangen 
haben." 

Schodde. — (Book  of  Enoch,  1882):  "And  behold  he  comes  with 
myriads  of  the  holy  to  pass  judgment  upon  them,  and  will  destroy 
the  impious,  and  will  call  to  account  all  flesh  for  ever)-thing  the  sin- 
ners and  the  impious  have  done  and  committed  against  him." 

Now,  if  these  words,  which  are  thus  referred  to  a  period  antedat- 
ing the  Christian  era  by  only  a  little,  are  cited  by  Jude,  as"  they  are, 
under  the  name  of  Enoch,  and  if  the  alternative  forced  upon  us  is, 
either  to  consider  them  an  actual  utterance  of  Enoch,  the  ancient 
patriarch,  or  to  look  upon  Jude  as  an  untruthful — and  hence  unca- 
nonical — book,  probably  no  sober  scholar  would  hesitate  to  decide 
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in  favor  of  the  latter.  But  if  we  are  not  willing  to  accept  this  alter- 
native, then  we  must  be  willing  to  take  the  position  that  the  formula 
of  quotation  in  Jude  14  does  not  oblige  us  to  consider  the  patriarch 
Enoch  the  actual  author  of  the  words  there  quoted.  But  then 
neither  does  the  formula  of  quotation  in  Matt,  xxvii.  9  oblige  us  to 
consider  the  prophet  Jeremiah  the  actual  author  of  the  words  there 
quoted.* 

Some  may  perhaps  claim  that  while  Jude  quotes  from  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  and  gives  it  a  certain  authority,  he  yet  writes  in  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  the  pseudonymic  character  of  its  title,  and  that  his 
hearers  are  aware  of  this  also,  so  that  he  is  not  mistaken  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  they  are  not  misled.  To  this  it  might  be  replied:  (i.)  Such 
a  thing  is  indeed  not  inconceivable,  and  as  one  amon.g  several  possi- 
bilities it  might  be  allowed  to  stand;  but  as  the  only  ground  upon 
which  a  defence  of  Jude  could  be  based,  it  is  insufficient.  There  is 
no  evidence  in  favor  of  it  except  the  supposed  necessity  of  having  it 
true.  And  little  as  we  can  believe  that  the  Book  of  Enoch  contained 
prophecies  3,000  years  older  than  itself,  just  as  little  can  we  affirm 
that  men  in  the  first  Christian  century,  even  if  they  knew  of  the  com- 
paratively recent  origin  of  the  book,  were  sure  that  it  did  not  contain 
such  prophecies.  If  Jude  himself  thought  this  might  be  the  case, 
then  his  words  express  this  opinion;  if  his  readers  thought  so,  then 
his  words  would  confirm  them  in  their  belief  In  the  absence  of  tes- 
timony on  this  point,  we  cannot  make  the  possibility  of  their  greater 
enlightenment  into  the  corner-stone  of  our  own  faith.  (2.)  The 
straightforwardness  and  the  precise  shape  of  the  citation-formula  are 
opposed  to  the  view  that  the  book  cited  was  believed  to  be  pseudepi- 
graphical  with  no  genuine  contents.  (3.)  It  is  difficult  to  see  on 
what  ground  Jude  could  regard  the  book  as  authoritative,  and  there- 
fore fit  to  be  cited,  if  he  held  it  to  be  a  pseudepigraph,  of  which  no 
part  was  genuine,  since  it  certainly  was  not  regarded  as  one  of  the 
sacred,  canonical  books.  (4. )  That  he  did  so,  or  even  may  have 
done  so,  ought  least  of  all  to  be  claimed  by  those  who  are  strenuous 


*The  composition  and  date  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  present  questions 
too  complicated,  and  requiring  too  elaborate  discussion,  for  an  exami- 
nation here.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purposes  to  say  that  the  book  seems 
to  be  a  Jewish  work,  put  together  from  several  distinct  documents  of 
the  second  and  first  centuries  B.  C,  with  some  Christian  interpolations. 
The  absence  of  any  allusion  to  the  menacing  armies  of  Rome  indicates 
that  the  latest  portions  cannot  be  put  far  down  in  the  first  century  A.  D. 
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for  the  conclusiveness  of  New  Testament  statements  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  Old  Testament  books,  for  the  same  arguments  can  be  used 
upon  the  other  side,  under  far  more  favorable  conditions,  as  we 
shall  presently  see. 

It  would  therefore  be  unsafe  to  rest  any  important  interest  upon 
the  possibility  of  such  a  distinction  between  the  use  of  the  citation- 
formulas  in  Jude  14  and  MatL  xxvii.  9,  as  that  just  suggested. 
Another  distinction  is  of  more  consequence,  but  it  bears  in  the 
opposite  direction.  If,  as  is  altogether  probable,  Jude  supposes  him- 
self to  be  citing  words  of  Enoch,  we  should  have  to  regard  him  as 
holding  a  wrong  opinion.  But  if  that  may  be,  then  much  more  may 
it  be  that  the  Evangelist,  by  a  momentary  oversight,  attributed  to 
Jeremiah  words  which,  as  a  little  reflection  or  reading  would  have 
shown  him,  belonged  to  Zechariah. 

The  result  of  the  foregoing  considerations  should  be  to  convince 
us  that  we  need  not  hesitate  to  follow  Augustine  and  Calvin,  and  the 
great  body  of  candid,  thorough  modern  commentators  (De  Wette, 
Meyer,  Alford,  Weiss,  Keil,  Plumptre,  C.  H.  H.  Wright  (Comm.  on 
Zechariah,  p.  336),  etc.,  etc.),  in  holding  that  there  is  here  a  slight 
error  in  the  gospel,  on  a  point  which  in  no  respect,  even  the  most 
distant,  affects  the  important  teachings  to  be  conveyed. 

Now  the  introductory  formula  is  just  the  same  in  MatL  ii.  17  as  in 
MatL  xxvii.  9.  It  follows  therefore:  that  if  there  were  important  evi- 
dence from  other  sources,  tending  to  show  that  the  words  cited  in  the 
former  passage  were  not  spoken  or  written  by  Jeremiah,  the  presence 
of  the  formula  of  quotation  would  not  oblige  us  to  hold  that  they 
were.  We  find  the  words,  in  fact,  in  Jer.  xxxi.  15,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  not  genuine  words  of  Jeremiah.  If 
there  were  such  a  reason,  however,  the  presence  of  the  citation  for- 
mula in  MatL  ii.  17  would  not  destroy  its  force,  for  the  general 
nature  of  the  conclusion  already  reached  as  to  the  non-decisive  char- 
acter of  the  formula  is  as  little  affected  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
positive  evidence  from  other  sources,  as  it  is  by  the  possible  necessity 
of  modifying  our  view  as  to  the  nature  of  the  inaccuracy,  in  order  to 
make  it  apply  to  both  cases.* 

Daniel.  MatL  xxiv.  15.  rd  pr^^^h  Sea  Javcijk  rod  npo^Too,  fol- 
lowed by  words  which  occur  in  Dan.   xi.  31,  xii.  11,  cf  ix.    27.     A 

*It  is  evident  that  if.  in  two  (or  more)  instances,  a  writer  wrongly  at- 
tributed a  citation  to  Jeremiah,  his  inaccuracy  could  hardly  be  attributed 
to  a  momentary  oversight.  The  parallel  would  then  be  Jude's  citation 
from  Enoch. 
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new  element  is  introduced  in  this  passage,  if  the  words  of  citation 
are  really  an  utterance  of  Christ  himself.*  Now,  the  assumption  that 
Jesus  m,ight  have  been  here  in  error  would  not  satisfy  those  who 
argue  most  strenuously  for  the  authenticity  of  Old  Testament  books 
on  the  ground  of  New  Testament  statements,  nor  ought  it  to  satisfy 
them.  For  while  we  have  indications  in  more  than  one  place  that 
Jesus  did  not  know  all  things  at  all  times  (Ma.  v.  30-32;  xiii.  32,  cf 
Matt.  xxiv.  36,  etc.),  still,  we  do  not  find  him  affirming  that  which 
he  does  not  know,  and  we  may  confidently  say — slightly  modifying  a 
fine  remark  of  Rothe's  {Zur  Dogmaiik.  2te  Aufl.  1869,  p.  175), 
"that  Jesus  never  extended  the  sphere  of  his  desire  to  know,  and 
his  belief  that  he  knew,  beyond  the  limits  of  what  was  actually  known 
by  him."  But  the  question  still  remains,  whether  Jesus  does  here 
commit  himself  to  the  authorship  of  the  book  of  Daniel  by  a 
prophet  of  that  name.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  passage 
cited  in  Matt.  xxiv.  15  is  from  the  second  division  of  the  book,  a 
division  which,  with  the  exception  of  certain  brief  introductory 
notes,  contains  prophecies  exclusively,  and  that  this  division  is  dis- 
tinctly marked  off  from  the  preceding  by  the  nature  of  its  contents, 
and  by  the  brief  introduction,  Dan.  vii.  i.  Now  suppose  evidence 
were  to  be  presented  from  other  quarters  to  show  that  while  the 
book  as  a  whole  was  not  written  by  Daniel,  the  last  six  chapters 
contained  prophecies  of  Daniel,  which  the  later  author  had  incorpo- 
rated in  his  book.  On  that  supposition,  the  words  of  Jesus,  taken 
in  their  most  rigid,  literal  meaning,  would  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

We  may  go  yet  further.  If  other  evidence  should  be  adduced, 
tending  to  show  that  "Daniel,  the  prophet"  was  a  pseudonym,  still, 
there  would  be  nothing  in  Jesus'  use  of  the  expression  to  commit 
him  to  any  other  view.  For  the  words  were  certainly  written,  and 
written  in  the  form  of  a  prophecy,  and  were  a  prophecy,  and  the 
book  containing  them  was  an  inspired,  canonical,  and  authoritative 
book;  the  citation  was  therefore  suitable  and  forcible,  for  Jesus'  pur- 
poses, whoever  the  author  may  have  been,  and  the  use  of  a  current 
pseudonym  to  designate  the  author  no  more  committed  Jesus  to  a 

*It  is  very  possible  that  these  words,  which  are  lacking  in  the  parallel 
Ma.  xiii.  14,  are  inserted  here  by  the  evangelist.  (See,  particularly, 
Weiss,  Matthdusevangeliiim,  1876,  p.  508.)  In  that  case  the  formula 
would  be  susceptible  of  the  same  treatment  as  the  foregoing,  in  the 
event  of  the  disproof,  on  the  ground  of  other  evidence,  of  Daniel's 
authorship.  But  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  treat  it  here  as  if  it  were 
certainly  uttered  by  Jesus. 
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declaration  that  that  was  the  author's  real  name,  than  our  use  of  the 
expression  "Junius  says"  would  commit  us  to  a  declaration  that  the 
"Letters  of  Junius"  were  composed  by  a  person  of  that  name;  or 
than,  on  the  supposition  already  discussed,  that  "Enoch "was  re- 
garded as  a  pseudonym,  Jude  14  would  indicate  the  belief  of  the 
author  that  Enoch  himself  actually  uttered  the  words  which  he 
quotes.  * 

But  it  may  be  replied  that  "the  opinion  held  by  the  people  of  Jesus' 
time  must  be  taken  into  account.  That  opinion  must  have  been 
either  contenanced  or  contradicted  by  him.  Now  the  prevailing  be- 
lief of  the  time  was  that  Daniel  was  the  author  of  the  book  which 
bears  his  name.  Jesus  did  not  contradict  this  belief;  he  thereby 
countenanced  and  lent  his  authority  to  it.  In  reply,  it  may  be  ob- 
served: (i.)  In  the  absence  of  precise  knowledge  as  to  the  belief  of 
the  time  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  it  is 
rash  to  affirm  that  those  to  whom  Jesus  spoke  (it  was,  be  it  remem- 
bered, his  disciples,  who  "came  unto  him  privately,"  Matt.  xxiv.  3), 
believed  that  Daniel  was  its  author.  The  assertion  is  not  sufficiently 
established  to  serve  as  the  foundation  for  an  argument.  (2.)  But 
even  if  it  were  shown  to  be  true,  it  is  an  unwarranted  inference  that 
would  commit  Jesus  to  this  belief  For  we  cannot  venture  to  condi- 
tion Jesus'  own  understanding  of  the  words  he  employed,  by  the  un- 
derstanding of  limited,  prejudiced,  ignorant  hearers.  If,  however, 
we  attempt  to  do  so,  we  must  be  thoroughgoing.  We  must  blot  out 
John  ii.  19,  because  Jesus  speaks  of  destroying  the  temple,  meaning 
thereby  his  body  (ver.  21),  while  the  Jews  understand  it  of  the  temple 
of  Herod.  We  must  blot  out  Mark  v.  39,  and  John  xi.  11,  because 
Jesus  speaks  of  persons  as  sleeping,  when  they  are  really  dead,  and 
his  words  are  literally  understood,  occasioning  scornful  laughter  in 
one  case,  and  relief  in  the  other.  We  must  expunge  most  of  John 
viii.     We  must  consent  to  lose  all   those  parables  of  Jesus  whose 


*  To  assume  that  "  Enoch  "  is  used  in  Jude  14  as  a  pseudonym,  affords 
a  ground  for  assuming  that  "  Daniel  "  may  be  so  used,  (if  evidence 
from  other  quarters  is  adverse  to  his  real  authorship  of  the  book  which 
goes  by  his  name),  in  Matt.  xxiv.  15.  But  the  fact  that  Daniel  is  a  ca- 
nonical and  Enoch  an  uncanonical  book,  far  from  making  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  the  former  is  pseudonymic,  makes  it  easier.  Yot 
Daniel  is  canonical  and  authoritative  because  it  is  inspired, — ^whether 
Daniel  wrote  it  or  not,— while  Enoch,  being  uncanonical,  and  lacking 
strong  internal  marks  of  inspiration,  must  have  been  considerably  de- 
pendent for  its  authority  upon  the  personal  weight  of  its  author. 
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moral  lesson  was  not  understood  by  the  hearers.  If  Jesus,  in  these 
deeply  significant  utterances,  exposed  himself  to  utter  misapprehen- 
sion, and  was  in  fact  utterly  misapprehended,  and  we  take  no  offense, 
then  there  is  no  reason  for  seeing  in  the  passage  before  us  any  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  truth,  even  if  the  words  which  Jesus  employed  to 
introduce  the  prophecy  were  understood  by  the  listeners  in  a  differ- 
ent sense  from  that  in  which  he  understood  them.  Indeed,  there  is 
far  less  reason  in  this  case  than  in  the  others;  for  the  subject  of  mis- 
understanding was  of  unspeakably  less  consequence, — the  inspiration 
and  authority  of  the  citation  being  secure, — than  the  profound 
spiritual  teachings  referred  to  above. 

We  may  go  farther  yet.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  belief  of  his 
hearers  was  to  the  effect  that  Daniel  wrote  the  book  which  bears  his 
name,  and  that  this  belief  was  wrong,  and  that  Jesus  knew  it  was 
wrong.  If  he  had  combatted  deeply  rooted  opinion  on  this  point, 
it  might  easily  have  raised  a  violent  opposition,  which  would  have 
embarrassed  and  perhaps  thwarted  him  in  his  work,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  diverted  thought  from  the  main  truths  which  he  was 
concerned  to  teach.  His  work  itself  obliged  him  to  combat  deeply 
rooted  opinions  at  many  points;  all  the  less  was  he  called  upon  to 
arouse  antagonism  in  regard  to  non-essentials.  Certain  cases  of  ac- 
quiescence in  popular  belief  must  indeed  be  regarded  as  countenanc- 
ing that  belief  We  say,  and  say  rightly,  that  Jesus  could  not  have 
acquiesced  in  the  belief  about  demoniacal  possessions,  unless  that 
belief  were  well  founded;  otherwise  his  treatment  of  demoniacs  was 
charlatanry,  and  his  teaching  in  connection  with  such  treatment  was 
deceptive.  But  the  reference  to  Daniel  does  not  in  the  least  give 
peculiar  support  to  the  teachings  connected  with  this  reference,  as 
long  as  we  admit  that  a  book  may  be  inspired  and  authoritative, 
even  if  its  author  be  unknown;  and  this  we  cannot  deny  without 
casting  a  goodly  number  of  Old  Testament  books  out  of  the  canon. 
Since,  therefore,  there  was  no  important  issue  connected  with  the 
matter  before  us,  we  shall  hardly  dare  to  hedge  Jesus  about  with  a 
restriction  not  set  by  an  imperative  moral  judgment. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  if  other  arguments  should  make  it  probable 
that  Daniel  was  not  the  real  author  of  the  book  bearing  his  name,  or 
of  the  latter  section  of  it,  and  even  allowing  that  the  words  "through 
Daniel  the  prophet "  are  words  of  Jesus,  Jesus  is  not  thereby  com- 
mitted to  an  opposition  to  such  other  arguments. 
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HosEA. — Rom.  ix.  25,  where  the  introductory  words,  Iv  ru>  'i2<nj£ 
Xiyst,  are  followed  by  a  citation  from  Hos.  ii.  23,  i.  10.  God  is  rep- 
resented as  speaking  "in  Hosea  "  (not  did  zoo  'Q<nji),  i.  e.,  in  all 
probability,  in  the  book  known  as  "Hosea,"  just  as  we  have  "in 
David"  (Heb.  iv.  7),  and  "Moses  is  read"  (Acts  xv.  21,  2  Cor,  iii. 
15).  The  name  is  nothing  but  the  title  or  designation  of  the  book, 
by  which  it  is,  or  may  be,  commonly  known.  From  this  there  is  no 
necessar}'  inference  as  to  the  writer's  position  about  the  authorship  of 
the  book.     (Cf  what  said  on  this  subject  under  Samuel.) 

Joel. — Acts  ii.  16:  rohzo  iazv/  to  elpr/fiivov  8id  TOO  TzpofrJTOU  '/(otjX, 
followed  by  a  citation  from  Joel  ii.  28-32,  (Heb.,  LXX.,  iii.  1-5). 
The  case  is  here  similar  to  that  of  "Jeremiah"  in  Matt.  ii.  17. 
Here,  as  there,  we  shall  have  to  say,  in  view  of  considerations 
already  advanced,  that  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  these  words  were  uttered  by  Joel,  yet,  if  there  were, 
the  citation  formula  of  Acts  ii.  16  could  not  decide  the  matter  in  the 
face  of  such  reason. 

We  pass  to  consider  those  New  Testament  passages  which  connect 
citations  from  the  Old  Testament  with  the  names  of  David,  Isaiah, 
and  Moses. 

David, — The  following  passages  fall  into  the  same  category  with 
those  which  cite  Jeremiah  and  Joel,  (see  above):* 

Acts  i.  16,  Std  ffzuixa-oz  Aaueid,  followed  in  v.  20  by  citations 
from  Ps.  Ixix.  26,  cix.  8, 

Acts  iv,  25,  3cd  TtvBUfiaro':  dyiou  ffTu/xaroq  Jausid,  followed  by  a 
citation  from  Ps,  ii,  1,  ff. 

Rom.  iv.  6,     Aa(j£\d  Uyst,  with  citation  from  Ps,  xxxii.  i,  ff. 

Rom.  xi.  9.     Jau£\d  Uys'.,  with  citation  from  Ps.  Ixix.  23. 

The  following  resembles  the  citation  from  Hosea,  given  above: 
Heb.  iv.  7:  tv  iiaut'.d  Uyioy,  with  citation  from  Ps.  xcv.  8. 

Somewhat  different  is  Acts  ii.  25:  Jaui'.8  yap  Xiyti  elq  auzov,  with 
citation  from  Ps,  xvi.  8-11;  here,  v.  29  seems  to  make  the  person  of 
David  important,  and  to  throw  emphasis  upon  his  authorship  of  the 
words  cited.     So  also: 

Acts  ii.  34:  kiyei  Sk  ab-oq,  with  citation  from  Ps.  ex.  i,  where  the 
preceding  words,  ob  yap  Aaotld  dvi,37}  tiq  Tobq  obpavobq,  make  David's 
person  important  to  the  argument. 


*  See,  also,  foot-note  to  p.  106, 
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Peter  seems  to  be  thus  committed  to  the  Davidic  authorship  of  the 
Psalms  which  he  here  quotes, — Ps.  xvi,  and  ex. 

There  is  some  likeness  between  the  cases  just  noted  and  the  single 
citation  which  Jesus  connects  with  David's  name.  It  is  from  Ps. 
ex.  I,  and  is  recorded  by  all  the  Synoptists: 

Matt.  xxii.  43.  rcw-  ouv  A.  iv  Ttveo/xart  xaksT  aordv  xuptov,  Xiywv, 
etc. 

Ver.  45.      ei  ouv  A.  xaXeT  abrov  xupiov,  etc. 

Mark  xii.  36.      avrbq  A.  slnev  iv  rm  Trveo/xarc  r<p  dyiw,  etc. 

Ver.  37.      aiJrd^  A.  Xiyet  aurov  xupcov,  etc. 

Luke  XX.  42.      auTo^  yap  A.  Xiysi  iv  /Sc'/SAto  WaXnwv,  etc. 

Ver.  44.      A.  u7}v  aoTuv  xupiov  xa/.sT,  etc. 

In  these  passages  the  argument  turns  upon  the  assumption  that 
David,  and  none  other,  uttered  the  words  cited,  so  that,  by  a  literal 
and  rigid  interpretation  we  should  reach  the  conclusion  that  Jesus 
countenanced  the  Davidic  authorship  of  Ps.  ex.  The  question, 
however,  has  been  raised  more  than  once,  and  is  a  fair  one,  whether 
Jesus  may  not  here  have  been  employing  the  belief  of  his  opponents 
for  the  purpose  of  convicting  them  of  an  imperfect  understanding  of 
their  own  sacred  books,  or  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  Messiah. 
If  so,  then  there  is  here  no  commitment  of  Jesus  to  the  Davidic 
authorship  of  Ps.  ex. ;  and  while  the  same  argument  cannot  be  used 
in  regard  to  Acts  ii.  34,  the  number  of  passages  which  authoritatively 
connect  David's  name  with  Ps.  ex.  would  be  reduced  from  four  to 
one. 

Isaiah.  The  following  passages  fall  into  the  same  category  with 
those  which  cite  Jeremiah  and  Joel:* 

Matt.  iii.  3.  dcd  'Ilaaiou  zoo  Tzpixp-qroo  Xlyovroq,  with  citation  from 
Is.  xl.  3. 

Matt.  iv.  14.     id.,  with  citation  from  Is.  ix.  i  ff. 

Matt.  viii.  17.     id.,  with  citation  from  Is.  liii.  4. 

Matt.  xii.  17.     id.,  with  citation  from  Is.  xlii.  1-4. 

Luke  iii.  4.  w?  yiypanrai  iv  (ii[iXu)  Xoymv  'Haaiuu  too  rpoyiJTou, 
with  citation  from  Is.  xl.  3-5. 

Luke  iv.  1 7.  ^i^Xiov  zoo  rrpofrjzoo  'Iltraiou.  with  citation  from  Is. 
Ixi.  I  ff.  This  and  the  preceding  seem  to  belong  here  rather  than  in 
the  category  of  "Hosea"  (see  above). 

John  i.  23.  xai'^wq  sItzsv  ' Ilaaiaz  6  npo^TJzTjq,  with  citation  from 
Is.  xliii.  3. 

*See  also  foot  note  to  page  106. 
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John  xii,  38.  ha  6  Xu/oq  ^Haaioo  rob  Ttpo^rjrou  TzXr^ptot't^  ov  el-sv, 
with  citation  from  Is.  liii.  i. 

John  xii.  39,  41.     el-ev  ^Haaiaq,  with  citation  from  Is.  vi.  9  ff. 

Acts  viii.  28,  30.  a-^tyiMuxTxtv  rov  Tzpoarjrr/V  ^Hffatav,  with  citation 
from  Is.  liii.  7.  This  probably  belongs  here,  rather  than  with 
"  Hosea  "  (see  above). 

Acts  xxviii.  25.  Std  'Hffacou  zou  rpo^TJrou,  with  citation  from  Is. 
vi.  9  ff. 

Rom.  ix.  27.     'Haaiaq  dk  xpdZei,  with  citation  from  Is.  x.  22  ff. 

Rom.  ix.  29.     T.pntipr^xvj  ^Haaia-;,  with  citation  from  Is.  i.  9. 

Rom.  x,  16.     'Haaia-:  yap  Uy-^,  with  citation  from  Is.  liii.  i. 

Rom.  x.  20.  'Haaiaq  Sk  dzoroXtia  xai  Uytt.  with  citation  from  Is. 
Ixv.   I  ff. 

Rom.  XV.  12.     'Hffaiaq  Uyet,  with  citation  from  Is.  xi,  10. 

The  following  are  utterances  of  Jesus,  and  belong  to  the  same 
category  with  the  passage  which  cites  Daniel  (see  above) : 

Matt.  xiii.  14.*  ^  Tzpo^rjTsia  'Haaiou  ij  Uyouaa,  with  citation  from 
Is.  vi.  9  fF. 

Matt  XV.  7.  iizpoifTJTtuffev  Tzsp'i  OrjLWv  Ulaaia-  kiyiov,  with  citation 
from  Is.  xxix.  13. 

Mark  vii.  6.  i-po^rjreuffsv  'Haaia^  .  .  .  loq  yiypa-rat  ozc,  fol- 
lowed by  a  citation  from  Is.  xxix.  13. 

Thus  far,  there  is  nothing  which  determines  the  question  for  us, 
whether  Isaiah  was  the  author  of  the  book  which  bears  his  name,  or 
of  this  or  that  portion  of  it. 

But  a  passage  yet  to  be  examined,  not  only  fails  to  reverse  this  de- 
cision, but  strengthens  the  argument  upon  which  it  is  in  large  part 
based. 

This  passage  is  Mark  i.  2:  yiypuTzrac  iv  toj  'Htraia  rui  -po^rjrTj, 
followed  //rj/,  by  a  citation  from  Mai.  iii.  i,  and  then  by  a  citation 
from  Is.  xl.  3.  If  the  citation  from  Malachi  were  not  present,  the 
clause  would  offer  no  difficulty,  but  might  be  classed,  either  with 
"Jeremiah  "  and  "Joel "  or  with  "  Hosea."  But  as  the  text  stands, 
— and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  questioning  it,  f — the  author 
apparently  cites  words  of  Malachi  as  words  of  Isaiah.     There  are 


*It  is  quite  likely,  however,  that  the  parallel,  Mark  iv.  12,  where  no 
prophet  is  named,  reports  Jesus'  words  more  accurately.  (See,  espe- 
cially, Weiss,  Marcusevangeliu/n,  p.  145,  and  Maithausevangeliiim, 
p.  341).  In  that  case  ^Haaioo  belongs  here  to  the  Evangelist,  and  the 
passage  falls  into  the  category  of  Jeremiah  and  Joel. 

t  X  BDL  Vulg.  Orig.  and  all  critical  edd. 
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three  classes  of  attempts  to  explain  this  difficulty  away.  One  seeks 
to  do  so  by  dwelling  on  the  appropriateness  of  including  the  whole 
range  of  prophecy,  "from  Isaiah  to  Malachi,"  in  the  prediction 
about  Christ's  Forerunner.  But  surely  that  is  a  design  which  would 
need  to  be  expressed  with  some  clearness,  if  it  were  to  accomplish  its 
result.  Another  tries  to  account  for  the  insertion  of  the  citation 
from  Malachi  on  the  ground  that  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  right 
understanding  of  the  passage  from  Isaiah.  But  Isaiah's  prophecy  is 
more  concrete  and  intelligible  in  its  application  to  John,  than  the 
other.  Neither  does  a  commentary  generally  precede  the  text  it  is 
designed  to  explain.  This  cannot  be  the  relation  of  the  two  cited 
passages.  Another  tries  a  mechanical  explanation;  Turpie  (p.  52) 
gives  a  crude  form  of  this:  "  h  rw  'Hata  ruJ  Trpo^rjrr]  would  thus  be 
^Ae  name  of  the  hook  from  which  Mark  quotes,  which  might  contain 
more  writings  than  Isaiah's  only.  Now,  may  we  not  suppose,  then, 
that  Isaiah's  name  was  given  to  a  division  of  the  sacred  writings,  be- 
cause his  name  was  placed  first  in  it,  or  for  some  other  reason,  and 
that  Mark  consequently  described  the  division  by  its  usual  well- 
known  name.?"  We  might  refute  Turpie  by  Turpie,  for  he  says 
elsewhere  (p.  158),  that  "the  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch  were 
named  'the  book  of  Moses,'  not  because  they  tell  the  story  of  his 
life  [or  'for  some  other  reason.?']  but  because  he  wrote  them."  But 
we  may  be  permitted,  further,  to  wonder  what  has  become  of  all  the 
(doubtless)  abundant  testimony  which  must,  on  Turpie's  theory, 
have  once  been  extant,  to  the  effect  that  of  "a  division  of  the  sacred 
writings"  which  contained  Isaiah  and  Malachi,  Isaiah  was  the  "usual 
and  well-known  name .?"  So  every  supposition  as  to  a  possible  ex- 
planation from  the  heading  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Minor  Prophets  is 
devoid  of  proof  The  substitution  of  n"'!/'^'"'  for  j;ii>in,  ox' Hi  AIM 
for  QilEE  needs  some  evidence  if  it  is  to  be  accepted. 

Neither  is  it  possible  to  ignore  the  difficulty  altogether.  If  Mark 
had  been,  as  he  wrote,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  Isaiah  was  not  the 
author  of  the  first  citation,  he  could  not  have  expressed  himself  as  if 
Isaiah  were  the  author.  No  Englishman  or  American  with  a  clear 
remembrance  of  what  were  Shakespeare's  words  and  what  Milton's, 
could  write: 

"As  Milton  says: 

"  '  Mark  you  this,  Bassanio, 

The  devil  can  quote  Scripture  for  his  purpose.' " 

"  '  But  all  was  false  and  hollow,  though  his  tongue 
Dropped  manna;  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
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The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels.'  " — (Parad.  Lost,  ii.  112,  fT.) 

We  conclude  that  the  citation-formula  is  here  not  an  authoritative 
guide  to  the  real  authorship  of  the  words  which  immediately  follow, 
and  it  is  thus  all  the  more  evident  that  the  argument  in  the  case  of 
"  Jeremiah "  was  correct,  and  that  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence 
from  the  New  Testament  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  book  which 
bears  Isaiah's  name.* 

We  have  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  Pen- 
tateuch. The  name  of  Moses  occurs  some  eighty  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  the  number  of  passages  to  be  considered  does  not 
exactly  coincide  with  this,  since  the  name  of  Moses  is  sometimes  re- 
peated in  the  same  immediate  connection.  We  have  fifty-eight  New 
Testament  passages  to  examine,  and  these  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows, using  the  words  of  the  Revised  Version  for  convenience  sake, 
on  account  of  the  length  of  some  of  the  citations: 

(l.) WORDS    OF   JESUS. 

Xa.)  Referring  to  acts  of  Moses: 

1.  John  iii.  14.     As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wil- 

derness. 

2.  John  vi.  32.     It  was  not  Moses  that  gave  you  the  bread 

out  of  heaven. 
(6.)  Referring  to  Moses  as  lawgiver,  in  general: 

I.   Matt,  xxiii.  2.     The  scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  on  Moses' 
seat. 

*  The  question  as  to  how  the  mistake  occurred  need  not  here  be  elab- 
orately discussed.  Meyer  attributes  it  to  an  error  of  memory  on 
Mark's  part,  resulting  from  the  similarity  in  contents  of  the  two  pas- 
sages, their  frequent  employment  in  the  same  connection,  and  the  more 
prominent  place  and  richer  contents  of  Isaiah's  prophecies.  If  Mark 
wrote  on  the  basis  of  earlier  documents,  then  we  might  suppose  that 
Matthew,  who  gives  the  two  citations  in  different  places  (Is.  xl.  3,  at- 
tributed to  Isaiah,  Matt.  iii.  3,  and  Mai.  iii.  i,  attributed  to  no  one, 
Matt.  xi.  10),  shows  us  their  original  connection,  and  that  Mark,  who 
does  not  elsewhere  cite  Old  Testament  prophecies,  has  combined  them. 
It  would  then  be  intelligible,  that  in  writing,  where  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  a  more  or  less  mechanical  error,  when  the  words  of  older 
documents  are  combined,  both  citations  should  be  attributed  to  the 
famous  prophet,  to  whom  the  second  was  attributed  by  Matthew,  and 
presumably  in  the  document  which  Mark  had  before  him. 
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2.  John  vii.  19.     Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  law? 

Or  as  giver  of  particular  laws: 

3.  Matt.  viii.   4.       Offer   the  gift   that   Moses   commanded. 

(Law  for  purification  of  leper,  Lev,  xiv.) 

4.  Mark  i.  44.     Id. 

5.  Luke  v.  14.     Id. 

6.  Matt.  xix.  8.     Moses     .     .     ,     suffered  you  to  put  away 

your  wives.     (Ref  to  Deut.  xxiv.,  iff.) 

7.  Mark  vii.  10.     Moses   said,    Honor  thy   father   and    thy 

mother.     (Ref  to  Ex.  xx.  12,  or  Deut.  v.  16.) 

8.  John  vii.  22,  23.     For  this  cause  hath  Moses  given  you 

circumcision  (not  that  it  is  of  Moses,  but  of  the  fathers). 

If  a  man  receives  circumcision  on  the  Sabbath, 

that  the  law  of  Moses  may  not  be  broken.     (Ref   to 

Levit.  xii.  3.) 

(c.)  Speaking  of  the  Book  of  Moses,  Law  of  Moses,  or  "Moses" 

(=Book  of  Moses): 

1.  Mark  xii.  26.     Have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses, 

in  the  place  concerning  the  Bush.''     (Ref  to  Ex.  iii.  6.) 

2.  Luke  xvi.  29,  31.     Moses  and  the  prophets. 

3.  Luke  xxiv.  44.     All  things    .     .     .     which  are  written  in 

the  law  of  Moses. 
{d.)  Citing  words  on  the  (oral  or  written)  authority  of  Moses: 

1.  Mark  x.  3,  5.     What  did  Moses  command  you  .'     .     .     . 

For  your  hardness  of  heart  he  wrote  you  this  command- 
ment.    (Parallel  with  Matt.  xix.  8.) 

2.  Luke  XX.  37.      Moses  shewed,   in  the  place  concernittg  the 

Bush,  when  he  calleth  the  Lord  God  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham.     (Parallel  with  Mark  xii.  26.) 

3.  John  V.   45-47.      There   is  one  that  accuseth  you,   even 

Moses,  on  whom  ye  have  set  your  hope.     For  if  ye  be- 
lieved Moses  ye  would  believe  me;  for  he  wrote  of  me. 
But  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall  ye  believe 
my  words  .? 
Here  are  sixteen  passages.     The  two  under  («.)  have  no  bearing 
on  our  question.     Neither  have  the  eight  under  (<5. ).     For  to  say 
that  Moses  gave  the  law,  or  certain   laws,  is  not  to  say  that  he  him- 
self wrote  down  the  law,  or  these  laws,  still  less  that  he  wrote  the 
Pentateuch,  which  contains  the  laws  and  much  besides.     The  three 
passages  under  (c.)  are  inconclusive  for  the  same  reason  that  "  Hosea" 
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(Rom.  ix.  25)  is  inconclusive  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment book  which  goes  by  the  name  of  that  prophet.  (See  above, 
under  Hosea.)  Under  (</.),  INIark  x.  3,  5  is  satisfied  by  the  suppo- 
sition that  Moses  wrote  what  Deut.  xxxi.  9  (cf.  v.  24)  says  he  wrote; 
but  this  is  not  even  equivalent  to  the  whole  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
still  less  to  the  whole  Pentateuch.  Luke  xx.  37  need  not  express 
anything  more  than  that  Moses  was  authority  for  the  account  of  the 
scene  at  the  Bush,  without  involving  his  authorship  of  the  book  or 
document  containing  the  account,  still  less  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a 
whole.*  In  John  v.  45-47,  we  find  mention  of  Moses  as  having 
written,  and  of  writings  of  Moses,  familiar,  as  such,  to  the  Jews.  These 
writings  are  considered  under  the  aspect  of  prophecy  concerning 
Christ.  Now  whether  we  regard  the  expressions,  *'  he  wrote  of  me," 
and  "  his  writings,"  as  referring  to  a  single  prophecy  contained  in 
the  writings,  or  to  several  single  prophecies,  or  to  the  whole  proph- 
etic tenor  or  the  writings,  the  passage  does  not  teach  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  If  it  were  highly  probable,  on  other 
grounds,  that  Moses  wrote  Genesis,  and  nothing  more,  we  could  not 
from  this  passage  prove  that  he  wrote  anything  more,  except  by  de- 
nying the  Messianic  character  of  Gen.  iii.  15,  or  xii.  3.  If  it  were 
highly  probable,  on  other  grounds,  that  Moses  wrote  Deuteronomy 
and  nothing  more,  we  could  not  from  this  passage  prove  that  he 
wrote  anything  more,  except  by  denying  the  Messianic  character  of 
Deut.  xviii.  15-19.  If  it  were  highly  probable,  on  other  grounds, 
that  Moses  wrote  only  some  part  of  the  middle  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, our  passage  would  not  stand  in  the  way,  unless  the  part  so 
attributed  to  him  should  contain  nothing  which  could  be  regarded  . 
as  prophecy,  whether  direct  or  typical,  of  the  INIessiah. 
The  language  of  Jesus  is  therefore  inconclusive. 

(2). — WORDS    OF   INSPIRED    MEN. 

(a.)  Referring  to  acts  of  Moses,  or  Moses  as  a  historical  character: 

1.  Matt  xvii.  3,  4.     Transfiguration. 

2.  Mark  ix.  4,  5.     M 

3.  Luke  ix.  30,  33.     Id. 

4.  Rom.  V.  14.     fDeath  reigned  from  Adam  until  Moses. 


*  Neither  ought  the  probability  to  be  overlooked,  that  Mark  has  given 
the  more  accurate  form  of  Jesus'  words.  (See  Weiss,  Marcusevan- 
gelium,  p.  399.) 

f  This  passage  might  possibly  fall  under  (^.). 
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5.  Rom.  ix.  15.     For  he  saith  to  Moses.     (Ref.  to  Ex.  xxxiii.  19.) 

6.  I  Cor.  x.  2.     Baptized  unto  Moses. 

7.  2  Cor.  iii.  7,  13.     Could  not  look  steadfastly  upon  the  face  of 

Moses.  .  .  .  And  are  not  as  Moses,  who  put  a  veil 
upon  his  face.     (Ref.  to  Ex.  xxxiv.  29,  ff.) 

8.  2  Tim.  iii.  8.     As  Jannes  and  Jambres  withstood  Moses. 

9.  Heb.  iii.  2-5.     Faithful     ...     as  also  was  Moses     .     .     . 

Worthy  of  more  glory  than  Moses.  .  .  .  And  Moses  in- 
deed was  faithful. 

10.  Heb,  iii.  16.     They  that  came  out  of  Egypt  by  Moses. 

11.  Heb.  viii.  5.     Moses  is  warned  of  God.     (Ref.  to  Ex.  xxv.  40, 

and  xxvi.  30.) 

12.  Heb.  xi.  23-28.     By   faith   Moses,   when   he  was   born,  etc. 

(Ref.  to  Ex.  ii.  2,  11  ff.;  xii.  21,  etc.) 

13.  Heb.  xii.  21.     Moses  said,  I  exceedingly  fear  and  quake. 

14.  Jude  9.     Disputed  about  the  body  of  Moses. 

Some  of  these  passages  are  difficult  to  explain,  historicallly,  {e.  g., 
2  Tim.  iii.  8;  Heb.  xii.  21;  Jude  9),  but  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
see  that  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch. 

{b.)  Referring  to  Moses  as  lawgiver: 

1.  Luke   ii.  22.     Purification  according  to  the   law  of  Moses. 

(Ref.  to  Levit.  xii.  2.) 

2.  John  i.  17.     The  law  was  given  by  Moses. 

3.  Acts  xiii.  39.     Could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses. 

4.  Acts  xxi.  21.*    Thou  teachest  all  the  Jews     ...      to  for- 

sake Moses,  telling  them  not  to  circumcise  their  children, 
neither  to  walk  after  the  customs. 

5.  Heb.  vii.  14.     Judah,  as  to  which  tribe  Moses  spake  nothing 

concerning  priests. 

6.  Heb.  X.  28.    A  man  that  hath  set  at  nought  Moses' law  dieth. 

(Ref.  to  Deut.  xvii.  2-7.) 

7.  Heb.  ix.  19,  2o.t      When    every    commandment    had    been 

spoken  by  Moses  unto  all  the  people  according  to  the  law, 
he  took  the  blood  of  the  calves  and  the  goats,  .  .  .  say- 
ing. This  is  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  etc. 

{c.)  Referring  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  "Moses"  (=Book  of 
Moses) : 

1.  Luke  xxiv.  27.     Beginning  from  Moses  and  all  the  prophets. 

2.  Acts  XV.  21.     Moses      .      .      .     hath  in  every  city  them  that 

preach  him,  being  read  in  the  synagogues. 


*  We  do  not  raise  the  question  whether  this  utterance  should  be  re- 
garded as  inspired, 
f  Ver.  19b  might  be  classed  under  {a.),  and  ver.  20. 
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3.  Acts  xxviii.  23.      Persuading  them   concerning  Jesus,   both 

from  the  law  of  Moses,  etc. 

4.  I  Cor.  ix.  9.     It  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  Thou  shalt 

not  muzzle  the  ox,  etc.     (Ref.  to  Deut.  xxv.  4.) 

5.  2  Cor.  iii.  15.     Whensoever  Moses  is  read. 

The  seven  passages  under  {Ik),  and  the  five  under  (c. )  are  thus  all 
inconclusive.      (See  above. ) 

{d.)     Citing  words  on  the  (oral  or  written)  authority  of  Moses: 

1.  Acts  iii.  22,  23.     Moses  indeed  said.      (Ref.   to  Deut,  xviii. 

15.  fif.) 

2.  Acts  vii.  27-     This  is  that  Moses  which  said.     {Id.) 

3.  Acts  xxvi.  22.     What  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should 

come. 

4.  Rom.  x.  5.      Moses   writeth   that  the   man   that  doeth   the 

righteousness.     (Ref.  to  Levit.  xviii.  5.) 

5.  Rom.  x.  19.     Moses  saith.     (Ref.  to  Deut.  xxxii.  21.) 

I,  2  and  5  under  {d.)  affirm  that  Moses  said  what  Deuteronomy 
says  he  said;  3  belongs  with  John  v.  45-47,  (see  above);  4  may  be 
■classed  with  the  citations  from  Jeremiah  and  Joel,  already  discussed, 
or  may  refer  to  some  document  or  portion  of  the  Pentateuch. 

{e.)  Coming  under  none  of  the  previous  heads  is  Rev.  xv.  3. 
They  sing  the  song  of  Moses, — /'.  <?.,  a  miv  song,  of  which  Moses  is 
author,  or  joint-author. 

The  thirty-two  passages  thus  considered  are  all  inconclusive. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  current  belief  of  the  time  was  that 
Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch.  Jesus  and  his  apostles  used  words  sus- 
ceptible  of  that  interpretation,  and  must  have  been  understood  as 
countenancing  that  view.  But  this  they  could  not  have  permitted,  if 
the  view  was  wrong. 

The  reply,  as  in  the  case  of  Daniel  (see  above),  is  twofold: 
First.  It  is  by  no  means  absolutely  certain  that  the  current  belief 
of  the  time,  in  Palestine,  made  Moses  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  Pentateuch  itself  certainly  makes  no  direct  assertion  of  this,* 
neither  is  there  anything,  from  Joshua  to  Malachi,  which  tends  to 
show  that  Moses  wrote  anything  more  than  the  Pentateuch  says  he 
wrote,  f     The  case  is  the  same  with  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old 


*The  passages  in  which  it  is  said  or  clearly  implied  that  Moses  wrote 
something  are  these  Ex.  xvii.  14,  xxiv.  4,  xxxiv.  27,  28;  Num.  xxxiii.  2; 
Deut.  xxxi.  9,  19,  22,  24. 

t There  are  references  in  plenty  to  Moses  as  lawgiver,  to  the  "  Law  of 
Moses,"  "  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses,"  and  "  Book  of  Moses,"  but  we 
have  already  seen  how  entirely  inconclusive  these  expressions  are  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch. 
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Testament.  Down  to  the  very  time  of  Christ  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Jews  believed  Moses  to  have  written  the  Pentateuch  as  a 
whole.  The  view  comes  first  to  light  with  Philo  and  Josephus,  in 
the  first  Christian  century.*  But  Philo  does  not  stand  in  the  line  of 
Palestinian  tradition,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Josephus  does. 
At  all  events,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  if  the  Palestinian 
Jews  believed  that  Moses  gave  the  Pentateuch  the  literary  form  which 
it  had  in  their  time,  the  Palestinian  author  of  IV.  Ezra  (xiv.  9  ff. ) 
could — also  in  the  first  century — represent  Ezra  as  putting  the  Pen- 
tateuch, by  his  restoration  of  it,  into  the  literary  form  in  which  the 
author  and  his  contemporaries  knew  it, — without  a  single  mention  of 
Moses,  or  allusion  to  him  as  the  original  author.  The  often-cited 
passage  of  the  Bababathra;  14b,  where  Moses  is  said  to  have  written 
"his  book"  (=Pentateuch),  except  the  last  eight  verses, — differing 
in  this  important  exception  from  Philo  and  Josephus — is  too  late  to 
determine  the  question  as  to  the  belief  of  Christ's  time.f 

In  the  New  Testament  itself  there  are  twelve  passages  in  which  the 
name  of  Moses  is  employed  by  uninspired  persons: 

(a.)  Moses  as  lawgiver: 

I.  Matt.  xix.  5.     Why   did   Moses   command   to   give   a  bill  of 
\  divorcement?     (Ref.  to  Deut.  xxiv.  i.) 

I.  Matt.  xxii.  24.     Moses  said,  If  a  man  die,  etc.     (Ref.  to  Deut. 
xxv.  5.) 

3.  Mark  x.  4.^Matt.  xix.  5. 

4.  John  [viii.  5].     In  the  law,  Moses   commanded  us  to  stone 

such.     (Ref,  to  Levit.  xx.  10.) 

5.  Acts  vi.   I.     Change   the    customs  which    Moses    delivered 

unto  us. 

6.  Acts  XV.  I.     Be  circumcised  after  the  custom  of  Moses.  (Ref. 

to  Levit.  xii.  3,  etc.) 

7.  Acts  XV.  5.     Keep  the  law  of  Moses. 

(h.')  Moses  as  object  of  personal  veneration: 

1.  John  ix.  28,  29.     We  are  disciples  of  Moses    ...     we  know 

that  God  hath  spoken  unto  Moses. 

2.  Acts  vi.  II.     Blasphemous  words  against  Moses. 

(<r. )  Moses  as  a  writer: 


*E.  g.,  Philo,  Vita  Mos.  ii.  8,  iii.  39,  etc.  Josephus  Pref.  Antiq,; 
Antiq.  i.  i,  i;  iv.  8,  48;  xvii.  6,  3;   Cont,  Afi.  i.  8,  etc. 

f  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  these  points,  see  an  article,  "The  New 
Testament  and  the  Pentateuch,  IV.",  in  iht  Independent,  Mar.  29,  1883, 
where  also  some  other  kindred  matters  are  treated. 
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1.  Mark  xii.  19.     Moses  wrote  unto  us  (Ref.  to  Deut.  xxv.  5,  and 

for  the  writing,  cf.  Deut.  xxxi.  9,  24.) 

2.  Luke  XX.  28.     Id. 

3.  John  i.  45.     Him,  of  whom   Moses  in  the  law     .     ,     .     did 

write.     (Similar  to  John  v.  45-47,  q.  v.) 

Not  only  do  not  these  twelve  passages  prove  the  popular  belief  in 
Moses'  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole,  but  the  omission  of 
Moses'  name  in  every  one  of  the  twenty-three  instances  where  Gen- 
esis is  cited  in  the  New  Testament, — particularly  with  the  citation  of 
Gen.  ii.  24,  in  Matt.  xix.  4  ff.,  (notice,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
emphatic  position  of  "  Moses"  in  ver.  7, — ri  ou->  Mwuajj/;  ivezet^aro), 
and  Mark  x.  6, — suggests  the  inquiry  whether  he  can  be  thought  to 
have  written  that  book.* 

It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  the  foregoing  considerations  do  not 
dispraise  the  existence  in  Palestine,  at  Christ's  time,  of  a  belief  in 
Moses'  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch;f  they  do,  however,  show  that 
this  belief  is  not  so  fully  and  clearly  demonstrated  as  is  commonly 
assumed,  and  that  there  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  supposing 
it  to  have  existed,  and  in  favor  of  different  traditions  on  the  subject. 

But,  secondly,  even  if  it  did  exist,  and  the  people  to  whom  Christ 
and  his  inspired  followers  spoke  understood  their  language  in  that 
sense,  the  question  is  not  thereby  determined.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  opinion  of  Philo  and  Josephus — which  alone  can  be 
supposed  to  represent  the  opinion  of  contemporary  Palestine, — in- 
cluded the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deut.  xxxiv.  5-12.  If  Jesus  and 
the  inspired  men,  then,  by  their  language,  authorized  any  such  view, 
it  must  have  been  precisely  this  view.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  not 
willing  to  attribute  these  eight  verses  to  Moses,  cannot  claim  that  the 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is  settled  by  the  popular  belief  of 
Christ's  time.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  we  have  no  right 
to  demand  of  revealed  truth,  whether  delivered  by  Jesus  or  through 
his  followers,  that  it  shall  set  right  all  the  false  opinions  of  the  men 
to  whom  it  comes,  when  these  do  not  affect  the  substance  or  the 
sanctions  of  the  revelation.  It  is  never,  in  a  single  instance,  of  con- 
sequence to  the  purposes  of  their  teaching,  that  when  Jesus  and  his 


*See  Indepetidettt,  Mar.  29,  1883. 

f  If  Rom.  X.  5  falls  into  the  category  of  the  passages  which  cite  Jere- 
miah (cf.  Enoch)  and  Joel,  then  it  would  tend  to  prove  that  Paul  had 
this  belief.  Luke  xx.  37  would  perhaps  come  under  the  same  head,  if 
it  is  the  Evangelist  who,  by  the  form  of  his  sentence,  connects  Moses  so 
closely  with  Ex.  iii.  6. 
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followers  speak  of  Moses,  they  should  be  understood  as  saying  or 
implying  that  he  wrote  the  Pentateuch.  They  make  great  use  of  his 
authority  as  lawgiver  and  prophet,  but  that  is  unimpaired,  if  the 
Pentateuch  contains  his  laws  and  prophecy, — whether  he,  or  somebody 
centuries  later,  put  the  Pentateuch  into  its  present  form.  In  other 
cases  we  never  think  of  criticizing  men  who  quote,  as  an  author's 
words,  what  he  really  did  say,  and  what  those  whom  they  address 
believe  him  to  have  said,  merely  because  the  audience  holds  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  he  said  certain  other  things  which  have  no  necessary 
bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
apply  any  other  standard  to  Jesus  and  his  followers.  If  they  could 
let  the  wrong  physics  and  astronomy  of  their  time  pass  unquestioned, 
then  there  was  no  obligation  on  them  to  correct  the  popular  belief 
about  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  if  that,  too,  was  incorrect. 
(See  further  under  Daniel.) 

The  case  in  regard  to  Moses,  and  the  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, is,  then,  as  follows: 

(i.)     Words  of  Jesus,  -         -         -         -     i6  passages,  inconclusive. 

(2.)     Words  of  inspired  men,      -         -        -     32  passages,  inconclusive. 
(3.)     Words  of  uninspired  men,  -        -        -     12  passages,  inconclusive. 

60  passages,  inconclusive. 
Counted  twice, 2 

Total, 58 

From  these  passages  we  may  deduce: 

That  Moses  was  a  great  lawgiver; 

That,  in  particular,  he  ordained  the  Sabbath-law,  uttered  the  fifth 
commandment,  prescribed  circumcision,  a  purification-offering  for  a 
cleansed  leper,  and  the  brother's  marriage  of  his  deceased  brother's 
wife;  that  he  allowed  divorce,  under  certain  conditions;  and  that  he 
wrote  of  Christ.  Further  than  this,  the  New  Testament  does  not  al- 
low us  to  go.  His  laws  and  his  writings  may  have  been  preserved  in 
separate  documents,  written  by  different  hands.  They  may  have 
been  edited,  combined  with  other  documents  of  various  authorship 
and  dale,  and  our  Pentateuch  have  been  so  constituted,  generations 
or  centuries  after  Moses'  time.  When,  or  by  whom,  the  Pentateuch 
was  put  into  the  form  in  which  we  have  it,  is  not  determined  by  the 
words  of  Christ. 
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The  following  summary  will  conclude  this  paper: 
The  Old  Testament  Books  number  --.-..     jg 

Not  cited  in  the  New  Testament,     -        -        -        -        -        -        -13 

Cited  in  the  New  Testament,  ----....    26 
Cited  with  no  mention  of  a  person's  name,       -        -        -        -        -     16 

Cited  in  connection  with  a  person's  name,       -        -        ...     10 

These  ten  are  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Deuteronomy,  Samuel  (?), 
Psalms,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel.  In  connection  with 
the  persons  mentioned  with  the  citations  from  these  books,  we  have 
examined  all  the  passages  which  concerned  our  subject: 

Samuel,  .---.--.-i 

Daniel,  -......--i 

Hosea, i 

Joel, I 

Jeremiah, __.-2 

David, 10 

Isaiah, 20 

Moses, 58 

Except  in  the  case  of  Ps.  xvi.  and  ex.,  which  the  argument  of  the 
context  where  they  are  cited  necessarily  assigns  to  David,  and  except 
in  the  case  of  certain  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  New  Testament  alike  assign  to  Moses,  the  questions  of 
authorship  which  arise  in  studying  the  Old  Testament  receive  no 
conclusive  answer  from  the  New. 
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That  Hebrew  manuscripts  existed  at  a  very  early  time,  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  passage  in  the  Mishna  Sopherim,  vi.  4. : 
"R.  Simon  ben  Lakish  says,  three  codices  (of  the  Pentateuch)  were 
found  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  one  of  which  had  the  reading  jiytp, 

the  other  ""ipitSyT,     and  the  third  differed  in  the  number  of  passages 

wherein  f<"in  is  read  with  2i.Jod.  Thus  in  the  one  codex  it  was  written 
fiyp,  dwelling  (Deut.  xxxiii.  27),   whilst  the  other  two  codices  had 

n.V'yp  ;  the  reading  of  the  two  was  therefore  declared  valid,  whereas 

that  of  the  one  was  invalid.      In  the  second  codex,  again,  lulISyj  was 

found  (Exod.  xxiv.  11),  whilst  the  other  two  codices  had  ''"1J/2TIK  ; 

the  reading  in  which  the  two  codices  agreed  was  declared  valid,  and 
that  of  the  one  invalid.  In  the  third  codex,  again,  there  were  only 
nine  passages  which  had  ^^Tl  written  with  a  Jod  (as  it  is  generally 
written  X'H  with  a  Vau),  whereas  the  other  two  had  eleven  passages; 
the  readings  of  the  two  were  declared  valid,  and  those  of  the  one 
invalid."  The  minute  prescriptions  contained  in  the  Talmud  concern- 
ing the  material,  color,  letters,  writing  instruments,  etc.,  for  the  manu- 
scripts, only  prove  the  fact  that  such  manuscripts  existed,  otherwise 
St.  Jerome  could  not  have  written  "  veterum  librorum  fides  de 
Hebraicis  voluminibus  examinanda  est."  {Epist.  ad  Luiniuni).  The 
greatest  care  was  exhibited  in  writing  of  MSS.,  and  three  mistakes 
were  sufficient  to  make  a  copy  naught.  (Tr.  Menathoth,  fol.  29, 
col.  2.) 

When  the  study  of  the  Talmud  was  no  longer  attractive  amid  the 
disorder  and  frequent  closing  of  the  Babylonian  academies,  and  ulte- 
rior development  of  the  traditions  became  exhausted,  attention  was 
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more  directed  to  Scripture.  Tiie  number  of  MSS.  increased,  espe- 
cially as  to  them  the  various  systems  of  vowels  and  accents  of  the 
Massorah,  together  with  the  first  elements  of  grammar,  were  ap- 
pended. But  not  all  of  these  MSS.  are  now  extant;  some  are  only 
known  from  the  quotations  made  from  them  by  different  writers. 
The  most  famous  of  these  lost  MSS.  is 

The  Codex  Hillelis. 

As  to  the  name  of  this  codex,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 
From  Jewish  history  we  know  that  there  were  two  by  the  name  of 
Hillel;  one  who  lived  in  the  first  century  before  Christ,  called  Hillel 
I.,  the  Great,  the  other  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ, 
called  Hillel  II.  Some,  as  Schikhard  {Jus  Regium  Hebraeorum,  ed. 
Carpzov,  Lipsiae  1674,  p.  39),  Cuneus  {De  Republ.  Hebr.,  p.  159), 
attributed  this  codex  to  the  older  Hillel;  others,  as  D.  Cans  in  his 
Tzemah  David,  Buxtorf  [Traciaius  de punciorum  vocalium,  etc.,  Basil. 
1648,  p.  353),  attributed  it  to  the  younger  Hillel.  A  third  opinion  is 
that  this  codex  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  written  at 
Hilla,  a  town  built  near  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babel:  so  Furst  {Ge- 
schichte  des  Karaerthums,  p.  22  sq.  138,  note  14),  and  Ginsburg 
(Levitas  Massoreth  ha-Massoreih,  p.  260,  note  40). 

But  neither  of  these  opinions  seems  to  be  correct.  Against  the 
the  first  two  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Abraham  ben  Sa/nuei 
Sakkuio\  who,  in  his  Book  0/  Genealogies,  entitled  "Sepher  Yuchasin," 
says  that  when  he  saw  the  remainder  of  the  codex  (circa  A.  D.  1 500) 
it  was  900  years  old.  His  words  are  these:  "In  the  year  4956,  on 
the  28th  day  of  Ab  (/.  e.  in  1196,  better  1197),  there  was  a  great 
persecution  of  the  Jews  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon  from  the  two  king- 
doms which  came  to  besiege  it.  It  was  then  that  the  twenty-four 
sacred  books,  which  were  written  long  ago,  about  the  year  600,  by 
Rabbi  Moses  ben  Hillel,  in  an  exceedingly  correct  manner,  and  after 
which  all  copies  were  corrected,  were  taken  away.  1  saw  the  remain- 
ing two  portions  of  the  same,  viz.,  the  earlier  Prophets  {i.  e.  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings),  and  the  later  Prophets  (/.  e.  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  Prophets) — written  in  large  and 
beautiful  characters,  which  were  brought  to  Portugal  and  sold  in 
Africa,  where  they  still  are,  haying  been  written  900  years  ago. 
Kimchi,  in  his  Grammar  on  Numb.  xv.  4,  says  that  the  Pentateuch 
of  this  codex  was  extant  in  Toleti."  {Yuchasin,  ed.  Filipowski, 
London  1857,  p.  220^).      From   this  statement  it  may  be  deduced 

I  Comp.  my  art.  in  McClintock  &  Strong's  Cyclop,  s.  v. 
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that  this  codex  was  written  about  the  seventh  century.  As  to  the  third 
opinion,  deriving  the  name  from  Hilla,  a  town  near  Babel,  we  may  dis- 
miss it  as  very  ingenious.  A  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  of  Strack 
{Prolegomena,  p.  i6),  who  says:  "  fortasse  tamen  recte  cogitabis  eum  e 
numero  rcov  C''"1D^D  '"^  Hispania  fuisse."  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  the 
famous  critic  Jedidja  Norzi  (x  1630),  who  remarks  on  Genes,  i.  5:  "  He 
was  a  very  good  Masoretic  scholar  and  a  scribe  in  the  city  of  Toletola" 

(N^IID^^IIO  n^l?D  HM  nCD^  ni'DDH  l^JJD  CDH  .TH  N'\-|) 

Whatever  uncertainty  may  be  about  the  derivation  of  its  name,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  this  codex  is  very  important  for  the  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament  Hebrew  text,  as  the  many  quotations  which  we  find  in 
Norzi's  critical  commentary,  entitled  1^  nPlDD  {fninhath  shai),  pub- 
lished Mantua  1742-44,  Vienna  1813,  Warsaw  1860-66,  and  in  Lon- 
zano's  critical  work,  entitled  ni^n  "l^X  {'^^  torah). 

In  the  twelfth  century  this  codex  was  perused  by  the  Jewish  gram- 
marian, Jacob  ben  Eleazar,  as  David  Kimchie  testifies  in  his  grammat- 
ical work  Michlul  (ed.  Fiirth  1793,  fol.  78  col.  2,  where  we  read:  nnn 

riDT  n?"in  n^"^Tin  "Itt'N  CD"'"n:^'-  ^^  and  rabbi  Jacob  ben  Eleazar 
writes  that  in  the  codex  Hillel,  which  is  at  Toletola,  he  found  that  the 
daleth  in  ll"in  was  raphe  (Deut.  xii.  11),  and  fol.  127  col.  2  in  fine,  he 
writes:  "  R.  Jacob  ben  Eleazar  writes,  that  in  the  codex  Hillel,  which  is  at 
Toletola,  the  word  nCNH  's  written  with  a  tzere  {yy^^"^  Vl3"  nCXH  N^ 

Lev.  vi.  10). 

We  now  subjoin  from  Lonzano,  Norzi  and  other  critics,  some  readings 
of  the  codex  Hillel: — 

.Gen.  iv.  8. — In  some  editions  of  the  Old  Testament  there  is  a  space 
left  between  TipiX  ^-nd  ipii^ ,  and  is  marked  in  the  margin  by  XpDD  »  ^-  ^-' 
space.  The  LXX,  Sam.,  Syr.,  Vulg.  and  Jerus.  Targ.  add,  "  let  us  go  into 
the  field."  The  space  we  have  referred  to  is  found  in  the  editions  of 
Buxtorf,  Menasseh  ben  Israel,  Walton,  Nissel,  Hutter,  Clodius,  Van  der 
Hooght.  But,  says  Lonzano,  \}(\&  piska  is  a  mistake  of  the  printer,  for 
in  the  MSS.  which  he  consulted  and  in  codex  Hillel  is  no  space.  The 
addition,  "let  us  go  into  the  field,"  is  not  found  by  Symmachus,  Theo- 
dotion  and  Onkelos.  Even  Origen  remarks,  diiXf^tanzv  dq  ru  Tzidtov  tv 
TtD  'EjSpal'xw  ou  yiypaTZzai  (Tom.  II.  30). 

Gen.  ix.  29. — A  great  many  codd.  and  edd.  read  lin"*^  •  but  codex 
Hillel  ^n^^ 

Gen.  xix.  16. — nonion"'^ «    ^^^^   Lonzano   remarks    that  the   second 

mem  is  written  with  kaviez  in  codd.  and  in  cod.  Hillel.  In  the  edition 
of  Baer  and  Delitzsch  the  word  is  thus  written  nDnQH"*^ 

Gen.  xix,  20. — j^|  ntC^D^*  >  Lonzano  says  that  j^»j  is  raphe,  but  in 

Hillel  it  is  with  a  dagesh.  In  Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Genesis  it  is  written 
raphe. 
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Gen.  xxvii.  25. — "f^  j<ni^  ,  in  the  cod.  Hillel,  says  Lonzano,  the  accent 

darga  is  in  the  yod.     In  our  editions  it  is  in,  or  rather  under,  the  beth. 
Baer  and  Delitzsch  follow  the  cod.  Hillel. 

Gen.  xxxix.  6. — nNT3  >  Norzi  remarks  that   the  Hillel  codex  writes 

,-jX"lD  with  tzere. 
Gen.  xlii.  16. — I^OXn  >  i"  ^^e  margin  of  an  old  codex,  belonging  now 

;    T  " 

to  Dr.  S.  Baer,  the  editor  of  the   new  edition  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
connection  with  Prof.  Delitzsh,  it  is  written  ^"^Oxn  ^T\1  ^-  ^•>  '"  ^^e 

cod.  Hillel  the  reading  is  with  segol. 
Gen.  xlvi.  13. — n^CI.  O"  ^^is  word  Lonzano  remarks  that  in  Hillel 

and  other  codd.  the  7'au  is  raphe,  /.  e.,  niDI 

Exod.  X.  9. — l:pp1 ,  in  Hillel,  remarks  Lonzano,  it  is  written  ^^ 

T;"!  /.  e.,  plene,  ";:iip]2'> 

Exod.  xxxvii.  8. — 21"!^  >  i"  Hillel  and  in  some  other  codd.,  remarks 

Lonzano,  it  is  written  with  a  makkeph. 

Josh.  xxi.  35,  36.— Cod.  Kennic.  No.  357,  reads  in  the  margin  >i"«\io  ^^ 
"'^^("12  CpIDD  ^ViiT\  I^N '  *•  '^•'  these  two  verses  are  not  found  in  the 
codex  Hillel.  Similar  is  the  remark  in  a  manuscript  formerly  belong- 
ing to  H.  Lotze,  of  Leipzig. 

Prov.  viii.  16.  A  great  many  codd.  editions  and  ancient  versions, 
as  Syriac,  Vulgate,  Targum,  and  even  the  Graecus  Venetus,  read  here 
p"1^  "'LTDD '  whilst  the  Complutensian  and  other  codd.  read  ^"ix  'ly  1 
which  is  also  supported  by  Hillel  codex,  and  is  adopted  in  Baer's  ed.  of 
Proverbs. 

The  Codex  Sanbuki.* 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  author,  place  and  time  when  this  codex  was 
written.  According  to  Richard  Simon  {Biblioth  Critic.  L,  367)  the  name 
Sanbuki  Op^^^l)  is  derived  from  the  owner  of  the  MS.,  a  Hungarian  family. 
According  to  Hottinger  (in  Bibliothecario  Quadripartite,  p.  158,  ed. 
Turic),  the  name  ought  to  be  ipn^T  instead  of  ■^p'^^il  .  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  Zadduki  or  Sadducee.  Dr.  Baer,  in  a  private  note  to  Prof. 
Strack.  remarks,  "">p"i2JT  ^  have  not  as  yet  found  cited  in  any  codex. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  name  of  a  place  like  in"'"!''  ^3'"  (perhaps  the 
Italian  Subiako?)."  Mons.  Fourmont,  in  his  Dissertation  sur  les 
tnanuscrits  Hebreux  ponctues  et  les  anciennes  editions  de  la  Bible  (in 
Memoires  de  litterattire  1.  1.  xix.  236)  says:  "  Les  Rabbins  font  mention 
de  plusieurs  exemplaires  de  ces   manuscrits  authentiques,  et  places  k 

*  See  also  my  art.  Sanbuki  Codex  in  McClintock  &  Strong's  Cyclop. 
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dessein  en  diff^rens  endroits  connus;  celui  d'  Hillel  par  exemple,  k 
Tol6de  pour  1'  Espagne;  celui  de  la  captivity  d'  Egypte,  au  mont  Sinai; 
celui  de  Ben  Ascher,  k  Jerusalem;  et  I'exemplaire  appel^  Drenvouki  k 
la  Carthage,  dans  la  contr^e  nomm^e  Zevegitana."  The  codex  is 
quoted  in  the  margin  of  some  MSS.,  as  in  Codex  Kennic.  415;  Cod. 
Kennic.  8  (Bibl.  Bodl.  Hunting,  69;  comp.  Brunsius  Ad.  Kenn.,  Diss. 
Getter,  p.  345),  Besides  this  codex  is  quoted  three  times  by  Menachem 
di  Lonzano,  in  his  commentary  Or  Thora,  as  on 

Gen.    ix.    14. — ">22y2    where   he   remarks  (fol.   2^  fin.  ed.   Amstel.): 

nnDn  ^W2  "'pinun^  "ch  ^wz  \ir\  'hhr\2  ^-  ^■'  J"  the  Codex  Hiuei 

the  nun  has  the  sh'va  (:),  but  in  the  Codex  Sanbuki  the  sh'va  with  the 
patach. 

Lev.  xiii.  20.— ^Q;i>  (fol.  14"),  nnSn  NDH  ''p'^jT^  h^^  ^-  ^•'  >" 
the  Codex  Sanbuki  the  ^  in  ^^)2)  >s  written  with  ihe  patach. 

Lev.  xxvi.  36.— npx^n:  (fol.  15").  "|N  ^   •    •   ^Hn  N*V3  MZZ'^"":  "  DD2 

W^  vh  "'pl^^l^l  C'^D^^TT'^T  "^^^("12  ^-  ^-y  J"  the  Spanish  and  German 
MSS.  there  is  a  gaya  (/.  e.,  a  metheg)  under  the  p  ,  but  not  so  in  the 
Codd.  Hillel,  Jerusalem  and  Sanbuki. 

TJie  Jericho  Pentateuch. 

Concerning  this  ^n"*"!""  II'DTl  Elias  Levita  writes  thus:  The  Penta- 
teuch of  Jericho  is  doubtless  a  correct  codex  of  the  Pentateuch  derived 
from  Jericho.     It  discusses  the  piene  and  defectives  as  ri''!2y'!nn  "  the 

abominations"  (Lev.  xviii.  27),  which  is  in  this  Pentateuch  without  the 
second  vau.     So  also  *'1"it;i ,  which  occurs  twice   in   the  same  chapter 

(Numb.  xiii.  13,  22),  of  which  the  first  is  plene  (written  in  the  Jericho 
codex),  and  the  second  defective. 

The  Codex  Sinai.* 

This  codex,  i^q  -jjjq  ,  which  contains  the  Pentateuch,  is  a  correct 
codex,  and  treats  on  the  variations  of  the  accents,  as  VQti'"*^  •  ^'^'^  ^'^ 
heard  (Exod.  xviii.  i)  has  the  accent  Gershaim,  but  in  Sinai  it  has 
Rebiah;  again,  "iniQn  .  the  desert  (v.  s.),  has  Zakeph,  while  in  Sinai  it 
has  Zakeph  gadol.  As  to  the  name  of  the  codex,  whether  it  is  so  called 
from  the  author  or  from  the  place  where  it  was  written,  is  a  matter  of 
dispute.  According  to  Levita,  it  would  be  the  name  of  a  codex.  Fiirst 
{Geschichte  der  Karder,  \.  22,  138)  thinks  that  this  codex  derives  its 
name  from  Mount  Sinai,  while  Joseph  Eshwe,  the  expositor  of  the 
Massorah,  inVx^  Mebin  Chidoth  (n^Tu  Vl'O  >  Amst.  1765)  on  Exod. 
xviii.  I,  remarks:  "As  to  the  remark  Sinai  has  Rebia,  know  that  the 
inventors  of  the  vowel-points  and  accents  were  mostly  from  the  spiri- 
tual heads  and  the  sages  of  Tiberias.     Now  the  name  of  one  of  these 
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was  Sinai,  and  he  differed  from  the  Masorah,  which  remarks  that  j;Qt2'"'1 
has  Gershaim,  and  said  that  it  has  the  accent  Rebia."  From  this  it  will 
be  Seen  that  this  great  Massoretic  authority  does  not  take  "^'^^  as  Codex 
Sinaiticus,  but  regards  it  as  a  proper  name  of  one  of  the  inventors  of 
the  vowel-points  and  accents.  Delitzsch  (in  his  Hebrew  translation  of 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  p.  41,  note)  thinks  that  the  name  i^iQ  -^^Q 
Sinai  Codex,  refers  rather  to  the  place  where  it  was  written  or  found. 

The  Codex  Ben-Naphtali. 

Moses  ben  David  Naphtali,  a  cotemporary  of  Ben-Asher,  flourished 
about  A.  D.  900-960.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  edition  of  a 
revised  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  opposition  to  Ben-Asher,  in 
which  he  had  no  great  success,  inasmuch  as  the  different  readings  he 
collated  and  proposed  are  very  insignificant,  and  are  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  vowel-points  and  accents.  The  codex  itself  is  lost,  but 
many  of  its  readings  are  preserved,  c.  g.  by  Kimchi  in  his  Grammar  and 
Lexicon,  while  a  complete  list  of  these  different  readings  is  appended 
to  Bomberg's  and  Buxtorf's  Rabbinic,  and  to  Walton's  Polyglot 
Bible.  Fiirst,  In  his  Concordance,  p.  137  sec.  48,  has  also  given  the 
variations  between  these  two  scholars. 

The  most  important  deviation  of  Ben-Naphtali  from  Ben  Asher  is  the 
reading  of  fi"'  H^hVl'  »  Song  of  Songs  viii.  6,  as  two  words,  whilst 
Ben-Asher  reads  it  as  one  word  nTlIin'p'C  >  which  makes  no  difference 
in  the  meaning.  In  a  very  convenient  form  these  variations  are  given 
by  Baer  and  Delitzsch  in  their  edition  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  on  Genesis  p.  81,  yob  p.  59,  Psalms  p.  136,  Proverbs  p.  55, 
Isaiah  p.  90,  Minor  Prophets  p.  90,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  p.  126. 

Our  printed  editions  follow  for  the  most  part  the  reading  of  Ben- 
Asher;  very  seldom,  however,  that  of  Ben-Naphtali  is  followed,  with 
the  exception  of  such  codices  as  have  the  Babylonian  system  of  punctu- 
ation, and  which  always  follow  Ben-Naphtali.  The  editions  in  which 
the  reading  pp  p^n^ll'  (^-  ^^  ^^"  Naphtali's)  is  found,  are:  Bomberg's 
Rabbinic  (1517)  and  his  quarto  edition  (1518);  Stephen's  (1543),  Miins- 
ter's  (1546),  Hiitter  (1587),  Antwerp  Polyglot  (1571),  Bragadin's 
Hebrew  Bible  (1614),  Simoni's  (1767-1828),  Jahn's  (1806),  Bagsier's 
(1839),  -5^-r/^  edition  (1827),  Hahn-Rosenmullers{i2>6%). 

*  See  also  my  art.  Sinai  Codex  Hebrew   in  McClintock  &  Strong. 


Kin  in  Josh.  xvii.   15,   18,  and  Ezek.  xxi.  24, 

xxiii.  47. 
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In  these  four  verses  the  Piel  of  {^-^3  occurs  five  times.  It  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  the  sacred  Hebrew.  These  five  instances  are  of  inter- 
est mainly  as  evidence  on  the  question  whether  the  current  Hebrew 
word  for  "create"  has  any  more  primitive  signification,  which  requires 
to  be  considered  in  determining  its  scope. 

When  we  think  of  God  as  originating  anything,  we  may  or  may  not, 
at  the  same  time,  think  of  the  mediate  processes,  the  secondary  causes, 
if  such  exist,  through  which  he  originates  it.  When  we  think  of  divine 
origination  apart  from  all  mediate  processes  and  second  causes,  we 
have  in  mind  substantially  the  notion  denoted  by  the  Oal,  the  Niphal 
and  the  substantive  of  the  Hebrew  root  ^-^^  •  These  words  are  indeed 
employed  in  many  instances  in  which  the  origination  is  from  preexisting 
materials,  and  through  the  agency  of  second  causes;  but  in  these  in- 
stances the  word  calls  attention,  not  to  the  preexisting  materials  and 
the  secondary  causes,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  origination  is  distinctively 
divine. 

It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  this  usage  is  absolutely  uniform.  Gese- 
nius,  indeed,  in  three  instances,  assigns  to  the  Niphal  the  meaning  "  to 
be  born,"  or  "  to  be  begotten."  In  Ezek.  xxi.  35  (xxi.  30,  Eng.)  he 
would,  apparently,  translate  the  language  concerning  the  Ammonite, 
"  I  will  judge  thee  in  the  place  where  thou  wast  born,  in  the  land  of  thy 
nativity."  But,  not  to  criticize  this  translation  in  any  other  particular, 
the  passage  becomes  far  more  graphic  and  not  a  whit  less  clear  if  we 
assign  to  ^»"i2  ^^^  usual  sense,  and  make  the  meaning  to  be,  "I  will 
judge  thee  in  the  place  where  God  originated  thee,  in  the  land  of  thy 
nativity."  Similarly,  when  it  is  said  of  the  King  of  Tyrus,  Ezek.  xxviii. 
13,  "in  the  day  thou  wast  created,"  the  meaning  "in  the  day  when 
God  originated  thee  "  is  not  less  forcible  or  appropriate  than  the  mean- 
ing "  when  thou  wast  begotten."  And  the  same  is  equally  true  of 
the  expression  in  Ps.  civ.  30,  "  Thou  sendest  forth  thy  spirit,  they  are 
created."     There  is  no  exception  to  the  statement  that  in  the  Qal,  the 
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Niphal  and  the  substantive  ,T{^"12  >  o"ce  used,  this  root  describes  dis- 
tinctive divine  origination. 

Are  we  to  rest  content  with  this,  therefore,  as  the  proper  meaning? 
Or  are  we  to  look  for  some  more  ultimate  signification,  from  which  this 
is  derived? 

The  current  answer  to  this  question  is  that  we  must  look  for  such  a 
meaning, — the  meaning  commonly  settled  upon  being  "to  cut,"  "to 
cut  out,"  and  hence  "to  fashion." 

If  this  were  held  as  a  mere  etymological  conjecture,  it  would  hardly 
be  worth  while  to  dispute  it.  If  ^-j^  originally  meant  "  to  carve,"  that 
would  not  change  the  fact  that  its  current  meaning  in  the  sacred 
Hebrew  is  "  to  originate  divinely."  One  might  hold  that  the  word  had 
primarily  a  physical  signification,  and  yet  hold  that  that  signification 
has  practically  vanished  from  view  beneath  the  meaning  to  the  convey- 
ing of  which  the  word  has  become  set  apart.  One  might  distinctly 
recognize  divine  origination  as  the  true  and  only  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  yet  curiously  note  the  probability  that  the  word  which  the  Hebrew 
Bible  has  selected  to  express  this  idea  is  a  word  which  once  meant  "  to 
whittle." 

But  it  is  one  thing  thus  to  accept  this  etymology  as  the  plausible  con- 
jecture which,  perhaps,  it  is;  and  quite  another  thing  to  regard  it  as  a 
fact  well  enough  attested  to  compel  us  to  modify  our  definitions  of  the 
words  of  this  root,  and  our  opinions  as  based  thereupon.  In  the  ques- 
tion whether  God's  originating  of  heaven  and  earth  is  from  nothing, 
this  supposed  primitive  notion  of  carving  or  cutting  out  has  been  made 
to  do  duty  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  It  is  likely  to  play  a  yet  more 
important  part  in  the  question  how  far  the  Old  Testament  conceptions, 
of  any  given  date,  are  to  be  regarded  as  gross  and  materialistic,  or  how 
far  they  are  to  be  understood  as  being  on  the  same  spiritualistic  plane 
with  those  of  the  New  Testament.  An  etymology  which  might  be 
accepted  as  a  mere  matter  of  curious  conjecture,  does  not  thereby  ac- 
quire a  title  to  be  counted  as  positive  evidence  in  important  matters. 
We  raise  the  question,  not  whether  the  etymology  in  question  is  true 
or  false,  but  whether  it  is  well  enough  attested  to  justify  the  basing  of 
important  conclusions  upon  it.  As  a  part  of  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, we  are  to  examine  the  five  instances  in  which  the  Piel  of  X"12 
occurs  in  the  sacred  Hebrew. 

Apart  from  these  five  instances,  the  evidence  commonly  cited  to 
prove  that  x~12  primarily  means  to  cut,  is  certainly  of  the  most  slender 
description.  It  is  composed  mostly  of  particulars  which  might  have 
some  validity  to  confirm  other  proof,  if  there  were  any  other  proof  for 
them  to  confirm,  but  which,  standing  alone,  are  too  weak  to  support 
themselves. 

Of  this  sort,  for  instance,  is  the  presumption  that  the  idea  of  divine 
origination  is  too  refined  an  idea  to  have  been  primitively  expressed; 
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and  that  men  must,  therefore,  have  reached  this  idea  through  physical 
images,  and  must  have  expressed  it  at  first  in  terms  which  had  been 
previously  employed  in  a  physical  meaning.  Certainly,  it  is  not  always 
true  that  the  conception  of  immaterial  things  is  preceded  by,  and  de- 
pendent upon,  physical  images.  Children  and  savages  do  abstract 
thinking  as  really  as  civilized  men.  There  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing 
that  some  early  Semites  got  into  their  minds,  with  great  distinctness, 
the  idea  that  God,  in  originating  things,  may  act  differently  from  men, 
and  somehow  came  to  associate  with  this  idea  a  pair  of  syllables  which 
they  had  not  hitherto  appropriated  for  any  other  purpose,  and  thus 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  the  group  of  words  which  centre  in 
the  root  f<*^2  •  ^^^  i^  this  presumption  is  thus  not  very  strong  in  favor 
of  any  physical  origin  of  the  word,  it  is  immeasurably  weaker  as  in 
favor  of  this  particular  physical  origin  of  it,  since  it  may  be  possible  to 
devise  many  other  hypotheses,  each  as  plausible  as  this. 

Gesenius  finds  evidence  of  the  primitive  meaning  "  to  cut,"  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  adjective  ^''"13  >  ^^^  ^^e  corresponding  Hiphil,  of  which 
he  says:  "To  feed,  to  eat,  to  grow  fat,  from  the  idea  of  cutting  up 
food."  Now  if  it  were  proved  that  ^?i"i3  is  from  this  verb  X"12'  ^"^ 
that  the  verb  means,  "  to  carve,"  we  might  accept  this  explanation,  in 
the  absence  of  any  better  guess  by  which  to  harmonize  the  violent  in- 
congruity of  the  two  meanings.  But  it  can  hardly  be  taken  as  very 
weighty  proof  either  that  the  words  belong  to  the  same  root,  or  that 
the  supposed  common  root  primarily  denotes  the  operation  of  cutting. 
Many  scholars,  certainly,  regard  the  words  as  belonging  to  different 
roots. 

The  fact  that  the  initial  syllable  3  or  g  occurs  in  a  few  other  words 

which  mean  to  separate,  or  break,  or  something  of  that  sort,  might  be 
of  value  in  filling  the  gaps  of  a  wall  of  evidence  which  was  other- 
wise complete,  but  can  hardly  be  counted  unless  there  be  such  a  wall, 
with  the  gaps  in  it  to  fill. 

The  Arabic  analogies,  though  of  the  nature  of  remote  evidence, 
might  yet  be  decisive  if  the  Hebrew  usage  were  too  scant  to  judge 
from;  but  the  Hebrew  usage,  in  this  case,  extends  to  nearly  sixty  in- 
stances. Again,  the  Arabic  analogies  might  be  decisive  as  between 
two  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  Hebrew  usage,  or  as  complement- 
ing a  strong  body  of  evidence  from  that  usage,  in  any  given  direction; 
but  here  there  is  no  conflict  of  usage,  and  no  evidence  from  Hebrew 
usage  to  complement,  unless  it  be  found  in  the  instances  in  which  the 
Piel  is  used. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  "j^*  ^^^>  ^^^  ^^e  same  letters  as  the  first  two 
radicals  of  f^-^^  i^iay  be  harmonized  equally  with  the  supposition  that 
the  original  signification  of  the  root  is  that  of  cutting,  or  with  any  one 
of  several  other  suppositions. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  decision  of  the  whole  question  turns  upon 
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the  usage  of  the  Piel  of  J^"^^-  ^^  ^^i^  affords  evidence  of  weight,  and 
of  a  certain  character,  in  favor  of  the  alleged  primary  physical  mean- 
ing, its  evidence  may  possibly  be  so  supplemented  and  confirmed  by  the 
other  items  of  evidence,  as  to  become  very  strong,  perhaps  even  deci- 
sive. But  if  this  source  of  evidence  is  found  to  be  empty,  then  all  the 
others  are  empty. 

Professor  Green,  in  his  larger  Hebrew  Grammar,  page  102,  counts 
the  Piel  of  this  verb  as  an  intensive:   "  j*}-",^  to  create,  as  God,  Pi.  to 

form  with  pains  and  labour,  as  man."  This  notion  is  at  least  a  possible 
one,  and  is  equally  so  whether  we  suppose  the  meaning  of  the  Piel  to 
have  been  derived  from  that  of  the  Qal,  or  that  of  the  Oal  from 
that  of  the  Piel,  or  each  from  some  more  primitive  meaning  of  the 
root.  But  if  all  the  instances  of  the  Piel  which  occur  are  such  as  may 
derive  their  meaning  directly  from  the  well-known  meaning  of  the  Oal, 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  preferable  explanation. 

Snz '  '^^  ^^  Q^''  expresses  divine  origination.  The  creation  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  is  the  instance  of  divine  origination  which  has 
mainly  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind.  In  our  thoughts  of  creation 
two  conceptions  are  especially  prominent,  namely,  the  reducing  of 
chaos  to  order,  and  the  construction  of  the  world  and  its  contents. 
Evidently,  a  derivative  from  the  verb  which  expresses  these  ideas  might 
appropriately  describe  men  as  reducing  confused  elements  to  order,  or 
as  constructing  plans  or  objects. 

We  turn  now  to  the  direct  consideration  of  the  instances.  The 
events  recorded  in  Joshua  are  substantially  the  following.  Certain  cities 
which  fell  within  the  proper  boundary  of  Manasseh,  to  the  South,  were 
given  to  Ephraim.  In  compensation  there  were  assigned  to  Manasseh, 
six  cities  of  Issachar  and  Asher,  with  the  territory  surrounding  them. 
These  lay  mostly  on  eminences  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  and  in  the  val- 
leys opening  from  Jezreel,  toward  Jordan  and  toward  the  Mediterra- 
nean. This  was,  in  theory,  a  good  arrangement  for  both  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh;  but  practically  it  was  discounted  by  the  fact  that  the 
Canaanite  lowlanders  had  chariots  of  iron.  In  the  circumstances,  the 
tribe  of  Joseph  remonstrated  with  Joshua,  saying  that  they  had  but  one 
lot,  which  was  not  enough  for  them,  because  they  were  a  great  people 
whom  God  had  blessed  hitherto.  "And  Joshua  said  unto  them:  'If 
thou  art  a  great  people  get  thee  up  toward  the  forests  and  make  a  clear- 
ing for  thyself  there  (c^y  Tj^  HNI^l)   ^^  ^^e  land  of  the  Perizzite  and 

the  Rephaim,  since  the  mountain  country  of  Ephraim  is  narrow  for 
thee.' "  The  men  of  Joseph  rejoined  that  the  mountain  country  was 
not  altogether  theirs,  and  that  the  men  of  Beth  Shean  and  the  Jezreelite 
valley  had  chariots  of  iron,  which  rendered  that  part  of  their  posses- 
sions quite  unavailable.  "  And  Joshua  said  to  the  house  of  Joseph,  to 
Ephraim  and  to  Manasseh,  saying:  '  Thou  art  a  great  people,  and  great 
strength  is  thine:  thine  will  not  be  one  lot;  for  a  mountain  district  will 
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be  thine,  since  it  is  a  forest  and  thou  wilt  make  it  a  clearing  ("'nK"!!!'!)' 

.. ,.. 

and  its  outlets  will  be  thine  since  thou  wilt  bring  the  Canaanite  into 

possession,  because  he  has  chariots  of  iron,  because  he  is  strong,' " 

Now,  however  men  may  differ  here  as  to  the  cast  of  the  events,  or 

the  translation,  or  as  to  whether  the  forest  here  spoken  of  is  literal 

forest,  or  a  figure  of  speech  for  the  Perizzites  and   Rephaim,  there  is  no 

doubt   in    the   mind  of  any  one  that  this  word   PNIS  »  2d  pret.  sing. 

T  "I-- 

masc.  Piel  of  j^*-^^  i^  here  used  in  the  sense  of  making  a  clearing  in  a 
forest.  It  is  also  evident  that  if  ^"12  means  to  cut,  its  intensive  mean- 
ing, to  cut  by  the  wholesale,  would  be  quite  appropriate  to  the  kind  of 
cutting  by  which  a  forest  is  cleared.  It  is  equally  manifest  that  if  the 
speaker  on  this  occasion  was  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to  think  of 
God's  creating  the  world  as  his  clearing  away  of  the  elements  of  chaos 
and  confusion,  and  reducing  them  to  order,  he  might  very  appropriately 
have  exhorted  the  boastful  tribe  of  Joseph  to  cease  complaining,  and 
show  their  greatness  by  creating  habitable  country  out  of  that  part  of 
their  assigned  territory  which  was  then  unfit  for  their  habitation.  This 
meaning  fits  the  context  at  least  as  well  as  the  other. 

It  is  further  evident  that  the  thing  here  mainly  intended  is  the  clear- 
ing, and  not  the  cutting  process  by  which  the  clearing  is  effected.  The 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate  both  distinctly  recognize  this.  The  Septuagint 
translates  kx.y.df}apov  and  ly.y.af^apu'iq.  The  Vulgate  translates,  not,  as 
is  often  asserted,  by  succido,  "  to  cut  down,"  but  by  the  phrases,  "  suc- 
cide  tibi  spatia,"  "  succides  tibi  atque  purgabis  ad  habitandum  spatia." 

The  instance  in  Ezek.  xxiii.  47  is  substantially  parallel.  In  it  the  fate 
of  Aholah  and  Aholibah  is  thus  described:  "And  an  assembly  shall  hurl 
stone  upon  them,  and   [shall  proceed  to]  clear  them  off  ('|nn'''j<  N"lDl) 

with  their  swords;  their  sons  and  their  daughters  they  shall  kill,  and 
their  houses  they  shall  burn  with  fire."  Here,  as  in  the  instances  in 
Joshua,  it  is  easy  to  explain   j^»-^r;  as  meaning  to  hack   or  to  cut  down. 

But  if  there  is  any  cutting  here,  no  stress  is  laid  upon  it.  The  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  clearance  that  is  to  be  made  of  all  the  kindred  of  the  two 
harlots.  The  prominent  thought  is  of  the  bringing  of  order  out  of  dis- 
order, through  these  severe  measures. 

In  the  parallel  passage  in  Ezek.  xvi.  40,  "And  they  shall  bring  up 
upon  thee  an  assembly,  and  they  shall  stone  thee  with  stones,  and 
slaughter  thee  with  their  swords,  and  btirn  thy  houses,"  &c.,  the  verb  is 
IpFiS »  which  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  whose  meaning  will  follow  the 

meaning  assigned  to  j-^-^s  in  the  passage  in  hand. 

The  punishment  here  described  is  like  that  assigned  to  apostacy  in 
Deut.  xiii.  10,  15,  16,  in  which  the  person  who  has  been  guilty  is  to  be 
put  to  death  by  stoning,  but  in  the  case  of  an  apostate  city,  the  inhabit- 
ants and  cattle  are  to  be  slain  with  the  sword,  and  the  spoil  heaped  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  burned  along  with  the  houses. 
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Ezek.  xxi.  24  may  be  thus  translated:  "  Now  do  thou,  O  son  of  man, 
set  for  thee  two  ways  for  the  sword  of  the  king  of  Babylon  to  enter: 
from  one  land  let  both  of  them  go  forth:  and  construct  (x"i"^l)  a   hand 

"  T 

(or,  by  hand),  at  a  head  of  a  way  of  a  city  construct:  a  way  thou  wilt 
set  for  a  sword  to  enter  Rabbath  of  the  sons  of  Ammon  and  Judah  that 
is  fortified  in  Jerusalem."  Then  the  text  speaks  of  the  king  of  Babylon 
stopping  at  the  junction  of  two  roads,  to  decide,  by  divination,  along 
which  he  will  pursue  his  conquests. 

There  are  diflferences  of  opinion  as  to  the  syntax  and  the  meaning  of 
this,  but  they  do  not  affect  the  use  here  made  of  J^'-^^  .     The  view  taken 

by  Schroder  may  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  any.  He  supposes  that 
the  prophet  is  "to  place  before  himself  on  a  table  or  tablet  a  sketch  of 
the  nature  mentioned."  On  this  tablet  he  is  to  construct  a  "  hand,"  that 
is  a  finger-post  or  something  of  that  kind,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways 
in  the  sketch.     The  thing  described  by  {({"^r;  is  this  constructing  pro- 

•'•  T 

cess.  It  is  easy  to  connect  with  it  the  idea  of  cutting,  by  saying  that 
the  "  hand  "  or  the  sketch  itself  was  to  be  engraved  on  the  tablet.  It  is 
equally  easy  to  derive  the  idea  of  construction,  on  the  part  of  man, 
from  that  of  the  divine  creative  construction. 

Substantially  the  same  analysis  will  apply,  if  we  suppose  that  the 
prophet  is  directed  to  construct  an  actual  monument  of  some  sort  at 
the  junction  of  two  actual  roads.  We  can  connect  the  idea  of  cutting 
with  his  act,  by  supposing  that  the  monument  is  to  be  hewn  out  of 
wood  or  stone,  but,  as  in  the  former  interpretation,  it  is  the  construc- 
tion, and  not  the  cutting  process,  which  is  essential  to  the  writer's 
meaning. 

On  the  evidence,  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  current  etymology  of  X"12 
is  disproved.  But  it  is  claimed  that  this  etymology  is  not  solidly 
enough  grounded  to  make  it  a  safe  basis  for  important  arguments. 


The  Syriac  Apocalypse. 


BY    PROF.     ISAAC    H.     HALL,    PH.   D. 


I. — Source  of  the  Text. 

The  Apocalypse  forms  no  part  of  any  of  the  Syriac  versions  of  the 
New  Testament  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  give  a  collective 
name.  That  is,  it  does  not  exist  in  the  Peshitto,  the  Harklensian, 
the  Jerusalem,  or  the  Curetonian.  The  Peshitto  version  is  now  uni- 
versally provided  with  a  supplement,  comprising  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  lacking  Epistles  (2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  Jude);  but  at  least 
eight  editions*  appeared  without  it.  In  1599  Elias  Hutter  first  sup- 
plied these  missing  books  (along  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans 
in  Greek,  &c.),  in  his  dodecaglott  New  Testament,  in  Syriac  of  his 
own  making. 

But  Hutter's  version  has  not  held  any  important  place.  In  1627, 
Louis  de  Dieu  published  the  Apocalypse  at  Leyden  (Elzevirs,  4  to.), 
from  a  MS.  that  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Leyden 
by  Joseph  Scaliger;  and  in  1630  Edward  Pococke  published  (also  at 
Leyden,  Elzevirs,  4  to. )  the  four  lacking  Epistles,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  Since  then  these  five  books  have  been 
published  with  the  Peshitto  version,  so  as  to  furnish  a  complete 
Syriac  New  Testament;  but  no  new  sources  of  the  text  have  been 
used.  The  later  editors,  moreover,  have  not  scrupled  to  change  or 
add  to  the  vocalizing,  nor  to  correct  what  they  supposed  to  be  mani- 
fest errors;  yet  not  so  far  as  to  supply  some  of  the  larger  palpable 
omissions  in  the  Apocalypse. 

*  These  were  those  of  Widmanstadt,  1565;  Tremellius,  1568(9),  1571; 
Plantinus  (Guido  le  Fevre  de  la  Boderie — Antwerp  Polyglott),  1571; 
Plantinus,  n.  d.  \circ.  1573],  8  vc,  1575,  16  mo.;  Paris  (Guido  le  F.  de 
la  B.),  1584;  Trost,  1621  (22). 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  certain  matters  connected 
with  the  Syriac  Apocalypse;  especially  those  which  concern  its  origin, 
its  place  with  reference  to  the  Syriac  versions  of  the  bulk  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  its  general  value,  so  far  as  they  can  be  learned  from 
internal  evidence. 

A  word  about  the  external  evidence  is,  however,  first  in  order.  In 
the  edition  just  mentioned,  in  his  dedicatory  letter  to  Daniel  Hein- 
sius,  De  Dieu  says  of  the  MS. :  "  inter  libros,  a  magno  illo  litterarum 
omnium  lumine  Josepho  Scaligero  Academiae  huic  nostrae  legates, 
latere  manuscriptum  exemplar  Syriacae  versionis  Apocalypseos. "  In 
the  "  Praefatio  ad  candidum  Lectorem,"  he  describes  it  farther: 
"this  little  book  which  we  are  editing  was  obtained  from  our  public 
library,  where,  among  many  other  noble  books  bequeathed  to  our 
University  by  the  illustrious  Joseph  Scaliger,  it  lay  long  concealed 
hitherto.  It  is  a  little  book  in  octavo,  of  thick,  stiff  and  polished 
paper,  very  nearly  like  parchment,  written  in  an  elegant  and  truly 
Syrian  hand,  but  very  different  from  this  [printed]  character  of  ours. 
It  seems  to  be  the  hand  which  the  Maronites  employ  in  writing  letters, 
where  they  use  characters  more  compact,  and  often  united  in  liga- 
tures. We  do  not  find  the  vowels  added,  except  in  a  few  places, 
where  you  will  find  them  printed.  The  book  has  no  versicular  divis- 
ion of  its  own,  nor  of  chapters  either,  except  where  they  have  been 
written  in  numerals  of  our  fashion  by  some  unknown  reader.  Never- 
theless, it  has  various  division  marks  for  the  sentences,  of  which  some 
seem  to  mark  the  longer,  others  the  shorter  periods.  These  we  have 
here  omitted  without  scruple,  both  because  the  printer  did  not  have 
them,  and  also  because  we  did  not  discover  any  fixed  use  of  them. 
For  sometimes  a  whole  page  has  none,  sometimes  one  [page]  has 
many,  and  not  seldom  accumulated  for  the  sake  of  elegance  alone, 
without  any  distinction  of  sense.  The  first  sort  are  made  of  four  red 
points  in  quadrangular  form  about  a  black  circle  made  in  an  oval 
shape;  the  second  sort,  of  four  points  alone,  the  two  vertical  ones  in 
red,  the  others  horizontal,  black.  Some  are  denoted  [by  us]  in  one 
way,  others  in  another.  But  the  rest  of  the  distinctions  of  the  parts 
and  members  of  the  sentence  we  have  observed  as  well  as  we  could. 
Of  the  author  of  this  version  we  are  ignorant;  but  the  name  of  the 
writer  of  the  book  we  have  found  at  the  end  of  the  book,  where  he 
names  himself  '  Caspar  born  )^o;ucn»  j»L)  ^^'>  but  is  silent  as  to 
the  time  of  the  subscription  of  the  book." 

This  subscription,  as  De  Dieu  translates  it,  reads:   "Orate  pro  eo 
qui  scripsit,  Casparo,  ex  regione  Hanravitarum."     But  it  had  been 
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conjectured  by  many  (as  Le  Croze,  Hist,  du  Christianisme  des  Indes,  a 
La  Haye,  1724,  p.  230,  and  note  (c)),  and  has  been  shown  by  Treg- 
elles  (Treg.  Home's  hiirod.,  iv,,  p.  280),  that  the  last  word  read 
"Indians"  instead  of  "  Hanravites  ";  the  difference  being  caused 
by  De  Dieu's  mistaking  a  dolaih  for  a  risk,  by  overlooking  the  point 
beneath,  and  then  seeing  too  much  in  the  plural  points  above. 

This  MS.  was  also  examined  by  Tregelles,  who  says  (Treg.  Home, 
Inirod.,  iv.  p.  280),  that  it  "is  now  No.  18  amongst  Scaliger's  MSS. 
at  Leyden.  It  is  written  on  thickish  glazed  paper,  of  a  small  size; 
the  ink  is  black  and  distinct,  though  the  corrections  in  the  margin 
are  of  a  much  fainter  colour.  It  is  carelessly  written,  and  when  the 
present  writer  examined  it  at  Leyden,  it  seemed  to  have  altogether  a 
modern  appearance." 

There  exist  a  pretty  fair  set  of  clues  to  the  date  of  this  MS.  The 
Latin  title  of  a  Syriac  Liturgy  in  the  library  of  the  Waisenhaus  at 
Halle  "says  that  the  book  was  copied  by  Caspar,  an  Indian  of  Mal- 
abar, at  Rome,  in  1580"  (Tregelles,  ubi supra).  "There  is  also  a 
MS.  at  Florence,  containing  the  same  version  of  the  Apocalypse  in 
Syriac,  also  transcribed  by  this  same  Caspar  in  the  year  1582  "  {idem. 
conf.  also  Le  Croze,  ubi  supra).  The  subscription  to  this  last  MS. 
states  that  it  was  copied  from  a  MS.  in  the  writing  of  Thomas  of 
Harkel,  in  A.  D.  622.  But  too  much  confidence  should  not  be 
placed  in  this  statement;  for  such  statements  have  many  times  been 
copied  from  an  older  subscription,  and  even  transferred  from  one 
MS.  to  another  of  a  very  different  character.  The  date  of  622  is 
worth  notice,  however,  as  it  is  the  same  which  Ridley's  MS.  gives  to 
the  translation  of  John  viii.  i-ii,  which  has  been  published  in 
White's  edition  of  the  Harklensian  version.  (See  Tregelles,  ubi 
supra,  and  pp.  281,  282;  also  in  Smith's  Bible  Diet. ,  Amer.  ed.,  iv. 
p.  3394.  I  cite  Tregelles,  because  his  account  is  generally  clearest 
and  most  comprehensive;  though  it  would  be  easy  to  cite  a  whole 
series  of  writers,  from  Adler  down.) 

However,  though  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
these  MSS.  of  the  Apocalypse  seem  to  be  copies  of  an  ancient  ver- 
sion. Two  Brit.  Mus.  MSS.,  brought  to  light  by  B.  Harris  Cowper, 
one  (eleventh  century)  containing  the  text,  another  (fourteenth  cen- 
tury) a  commentary,  seem  to  have  a  text  identical  with  that  of  the 
printed  editions.  (See  Smith's  Bible  Diet.,  Amer.  ed.,  iv.  p.  3394, 
note  a.)  Another  MS.,  once  owned  by  Ussher,  by  him  sent  to  De 
Dieu,  but  now  lost,  contained  the  Apocalypse  (Treg.  Home,  Inirod., 
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iv.  pp.  282,  284);  but  whether  it  contained  the  rest  of  the  New  Test- 
ament, as  sometimes  supposed,  is  uncertain.  From  the  language 
both  of  De  Dieu*  and  of  Ussherf  nothing  is  certain  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  MS.  contained  the  fragment,  John  vii.  53  to  viii.  11,  with 
2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  Jude,  the  Apocalypse,  and  a  small  tractate  of 
Ephrem  Syrus.  I  incline  strongly  to  the  opinion  that  the  MS.  con- 
tained no  more — except  that  the  fragment  from  John  goes  on  with 
verse  12  for  a  few  words,  and  ends  with  J.o;_*o,  the  Syriac  "&c." 

De  Dieu  could  conjecture  nothing  as  to  the  age  of  the  Syriac 
Apocalypse,  though  he  rightly  supposed  it  to  have  been  made  di- 
rectly from  the  Greek.  A  quotation  from  chap.  vii.  14,  in  the  Syriac 
Grammar  (Rome,  1596)  of  George  Michael  Amira  of  Edessa,  a 
Lebanon  Maronite,  De  Dieu  found  to  be  literally  the  same  in  this 
version;  and  he  supposed  that  Amira  would  not  have  quoted  from 
the  late  Jesuit  version,  turned  into  Syriac  from  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
J.  J.  Assemani  {Biblioth.  Orient.,  iii.,  pt.  2,  p.  ccxxxii.)  conjectured 
that  it  was  made  by  Mar  Abba  (patriarch  of  the  East);  but  that  con- 
jecture seems  to  be  groundless.  Others  suppose  that  the  version  is 
part  of  the  Harklensian  recension  of  the  Philoxenian;  others,  that  it 
differs  as  much  from  the  Harklensian  as  it  does  from  the  Peshitto. 

In  preparing  this  paper,  necessity  confines  me  to  the  printed  edi- 
tions, and  to  a  portion  of  them.  For  the  general  basis,  I  have  used 
the  original  edition  of  De  Dieu,  text  and  notes;  chiefly  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  nearest  to  the  MS.  of  any  edition  we  have,  but  also  because 
it  appears,  on  examination,  to  be  a  very  careful,  conscientious,  and 
scholarly  piece  of  work.  This  edition  contains  the  Syriac  text;  the 
same  transliterated  into  Hebrew  characters,  with  a  vocalization  after 
the  Syriac  analogy;  an  exact  Latin  translation;  and  the  common 
Greek  text  (almost  exactly  the  Elzevir  of  1624).  De  Dieu's  own 
account  is  worth  transcribing.  In  his  "Praefatio,"  after  mentioning 
the  facts  last  stated,  he  says:  "Textum  Syriacum  fideliter  descripsi, 
descriptum  contuli,  relictis  etiam  mendis  quae  occurrebant,  quae 
tamen,  ne  lector  alicubi  offenderet  et  haereret,   hujusmodi  signo  f 

*Coinmentarius  in  Johann.,  ad  Cap.  vii.  53,  where  the  fragment  is 
published.  The  Syriac  ends  with  "  &c.";  and  De  Dieu  remarks  at  the 
end  of  his  translation,  "  Hactenus  Fragmentum  illud  Syriacum."  Conf. 
also  his  remarks  in  the  Dedication  to  Abp.  Ussher  of  his  Animadv.  in 
Acta  App.,  and  especially  the  Prcef.  in  quatuor  Evv.  All  these  are  in 
his  Critica  Sacra. 

t  Letter  to  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  quoted  from  Todd's  Life  of  Walton  in 
Smith's  Bible  Diet,,  Amer.  ed.,  iv.  p.  3394,  note  b. 
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notavi,  et  in  charactere  Hebraeo  ad  idem  signum,  nisi  fallor,  emen- 
davi,  quod  doctiorum  judicio  libenter  submitto,  a  quibus  hie  repre- 
hendi  neutiquam  erubescam.  Ubi  verba  qusedam  ad  sensum  perfici- 
endum  deessent,  id  hujusmodi  signo  [  ]  spatio  aliquo  vacuo  relicto, 
indicavi,  et  in  charactere  Hebraeo  ex  Grajco  supplevi.  Non  est  au- 
tem  dissimulandum,  in  ipsius  autographi  margine  errata  varia  a  lec- 
tore  quodam  nescio  quo,  sed  alia  manu,  alio  atramento  emendata 
conspici:  idem,  verba  qusedam  in  autographo  occurrisse  redundantia 
aut  bis  scripta,  quae  nos  e  textu  resecuimus:  quae  tamen  singula,  ne 
quid  fraudis  commississe  videamur,  in  animadversionibus  nostris  suis 
locis  observavimus."  All  which  appears  to  be  very  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously done.  The  words  which  follow  are  also  worth  quoting, 
for  they  show  that  he  had  the  true  spirit  of  a  faithful  critic:  "Uti- 
nam  vero  alia  quaedam  exemplaria  cum  quibus  hoc  nostrum  con- 
ferre  potuissemus,  ad  manum  fuissent  errata  exactius  corrigere,  ac 
defectus  melius  supplere  potuissemus."* 

Upon  close  examination,  however,  the  edition  of  De  Dieu  affords 
some  means  of  judging  both  the  character  of  his  printed  edition  and 
that  of  the  MS.  it  represents.  The  printed  edition,  as  already  said, 
is  a  work  careful  and  scholarly,  and  the  apparent  misprints  are  few. 
The  conjectural  alterations  are  plain  restorations  in  matters  of  cer- 
tainty, but  even  so,  they  are  scrupulously  mentioned  in  his  notes. 
They  are  generally  no  more  than  the  restoration  of  a  risk  for  a  dolath, 
or  the  supplying  of  an  obviously  omitted  letter,  or  the  change  of  a 
diacritic  point.  Yet  even  this  much  is  done  but  rarely,  although  a 
marginal  correction  in  the  MS.  would  have  authorized  more.  The 
Syriac  text  is  usually  kept  faithfully,  and  the  corrections  are  left  to  be 
made  in  the  notes,  or  in  the  transliteration  in  Hebrew  letters.  The 
misprints  are  fewer  than  those  of  its  reprint  by  Gerardus  Borstius,  ap- 
pended to  the  second  edition  of  De  Dieu's  Critica  Sacra  (Amsterdam, 
1693,  fol.). 

In  the  same  connection,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  all  the  editions 
of  the  Syriac  Apocalypse,  in  the  New  Testaments  and  Bibles,  though 

*  Ussher  sent  him  the  other  MS.  in  1 631,  from  which  Ussher  had 
thought  the  Apocalypse  published  at  Leyden  might  be  amended.  De 
Dieu  purposed  a  new  edition  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  "  ex  altero  hoc  ex- 
emplar! emendare,  et  si  quae  varia  esset  lectio,  observare."  But  other 
labors  hindered,  and  he  seems  never  to  have  taken  the  work  actually  in 
hand.  In  1634  {Epist.  Dedicat.  in  Act.  Apost.)  he  regrets  his  unful- 
filled intentions  concerning  the  Ussher  MS.;  but  the  next  year  he  died, 
swept  away  by  the  plague  of  1635-36. 
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having  only  De  Dieu's  edition  as  their  original  basis,  have  added 
many  conjectural  emendations.  In  consequence,  most  of  the  critical 
notes  appended  to  subsequent  editions — those  of  Gutbier,  Schaaf, 
and  Bagster,  for  instance — record  nothing  but  variant  editorial  con- 
jectures. Sometimes,  too,  these  represent  matters  wrongly,  and 
credit  De  Dieu  with  a  misprint  not  his  own.  For  example,  in  chap, 
ii.  12  is  a  misprint  in  Gutbier  and  others  for  the  word  which  renders 
o^eTav,  with  a  note  giving  the  true  reading,  and  crediting  it  only  to 
the  London  Polyglott.  But  the  London  Polyglott  simply  follows  De 
Dieu  (that  is,  MS.  authority),  while  Gutbier  has  committed  an  un- 
meaning, if  not  arbitrary,  error.  Other  editions,  as  Schaaf,  note  the 
reading  given  by  Gutbier,  and  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  De  Dieu 
was  in  fault. 

Of  the  extant  editions,  perhaps  that  in  the  quadrilingual  edition 
of  Reineccius  (N.  T.,  1713;  whole  Bible,  with  N.  T.  again,  1747, 
Lips.  fol. )  gives  the  closest  aid  to  one  who  wishes  to  know  the  MS. 
text,  and  has  not  De  Dieu  himself  to  refer  to. 

Warning  might  here  be  given,  also,  that  not  even  Tischendorfs 
Gr.  T.,  ed.  viii.,  en'/,  ma/.,  gives  a  perfect  account  of  the  MS.  read- 
ings of  the  Syriac  Apocalypse.  Though  his  notes  are  careful,  his 
work  does  not  cover  all  the  testimony  of  the  Syriac,  while  it  con- 
tains a  number  of  slips.  For  example,  at  chap.  xxii.  11,  we  find 
"syr  poiygi  (non  Schaaf)  zauzr,q''';  but  here  Schaaf  follows  the  MS., 
and  the  Polyglott  had  made  an  arbitrary  emendation.  Again,  at  xx. 
13,  we  find  Tischendorf  saying:  " xat  o  flavor,  xai  usque  ra  epya 
aoTwv  .  .  .  syr  om";  but  the  Syriac  does  «<?/ omit,  either  in  De 
Dieu,  or  in  Schaaf,  whom  Tischendorf  usually  follows. 

But,  not  to  pursue  this  matter  farther,  no  great  fault  can  be  found 
with  De  Dieu's  ability  nor  his  manner  of  editing. 

IL — Character  of  the  Diplomatic  Evidence. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  MS.  itself,  we  have  the  word  of  Tre- 
gelles  (Treg.  Home's  Lifrod.,  iv.  p.  280)  that  it  is  "carelessly  writ- 
ten"; but  that  may  mean  little  more  than  that  the  penmanship  is 
rapid,  and  the  hand  is  the  epistolary  one;  as  indeed  De  Dieu  says, 
above.  Tregelles  also  says  {idem)  that  "it  seemed  to  have  altogether 
a  modern  appearance";  which  may  refer  to  the  same  thing;  for 
though  "  the  ink  is  black  and  distinct,"  yet  "  the  corrections  in  the 
margin  are  of  a  much  fainter  colour."  Moreover,  Tregelles  knew 
and  mentioned,  as  stated  above,  the  other  means  of  determining  the 
age  of  the  MS. 
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It  is  not  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  even  so  short  a  MS.  as  one 
of  the  Apocalypse  should  be  without  its  oversights.  How  many  and 
of  what  sort  these  are,  is  best  determined  byan  examination  through- 
out; in  which  reference  must  be  had  not  only  to  DeDieu's  notes  and 
the  palpable  errors,  but  also  to  the  character  of  the  text  it  represents. 

Many  of  his  notes  of  its  apparent  imperfection  depend  upon  its 
variation  from  the  Greek  text  which  he  published  along  with  it.  As 
this  text  is  almost  exactly  that  of  the  Elzevir  N.  T.  of  1624,*  varying 
only  in  certain  inconsiderable  minutiae  or  oversights,  it  is  natural 
that  many  things  which  De  Dieu  considered  as  variations  from  the 
Greek,  or  as  imperfections  of  his  MS.,  would  now  be  thought  marks 
of  its  better  character.  In  sundry  cases,  too,  where  the  Syriac  has 
a  shorter  reading,  agreeing  with  the  better  texts,  De  Dieu  sagaciously 
remarked,  "pro  eo  [sc.  Graeco]  simpliciter  est  in  exemplar!  nostro  " 
(as  at  iii.  12),  or  the  like;  and  that,  of  course,  without  knowing  of 
the  better  reading.  The  residue  of  De  Dieu's  notes,  or,  at  least, 
those  which  remain  to  be  taken  into  account,  refer  to  errors  in  dia- 
critic points,  or  others  which  are  manifest  and  self-correcting,  or  else 
those  of  greater  moment,  corrected  in  the  IMS.  margin. 

Other  MS.  errors  are  to  be  detected  by  a  comparison  with  the  Greek 
text.  This,  again,  involves  a  rough  determination  of  the  form  of  the 
Greek  text  which  the  Syriac  follows;  even  though,  as  Tregelles  asserts, 
"its  internal  character  and  the  nature  of  its  text,  as  well  as  the  want 


*As  more  exact  information  may  be  desired  respecting  the  Greek 
text  of  De  Dieu,  I  will  state  that  a  careful  collation  with  the  Elzevir 
N.  T.  of  1633  discloses  only  about  38  differences,  of  which  only  two 
amount  to  a  real  variant,  viz. :  xvi.  5,  D  has  6  oaioq  for  E  6  itro/ievu^, 
and  XX.  8,  D  omits  rov  before  Maywy.  There  are  only  two  differences 
by  misprint  of  a  letter,  viz.:  vi.  11,  D  has  -KXrjpwawyTai  for  E  -aovrai; 
and  xvi.  21,  yaXut'^ric;  for  yaMZr/i^.  The  Other  differences  are  in  the 
use  of  capital  letters  (D  having  Ihevjia  for  ttv.  in  a  number  of  places, 
and  aii-ijv  once  for  'Afj.rjv),  in  punctuation  (only  one  causing  a  real 
difference,  viz. :  xviii.  18,  D  tJ-^ydXrj;  for  E  -^jj,),  in  the  separation  of 
the  parts  of  compound  or  </U(7si-compound  words  (as  vii.  3,  D  fj.TJ  re 
for  E  /jLTJre  sectind.;  or  xvii.  7,  Aiari  for  E  Am  rt),  in  the  different 
breathing  of  aozoi;  (xiv.  14,  D  xtip\  aurou,  E  ^£J/>t  aurou),  or  in  a 
wrongly  placed  or  an  omitted  accent.  The  variant  in  xvi.  5  seems  to 
show  that  De  Dieu  had  simply  taken  the  Elzevir  text  of  1624. 
The  variant  in  xx.  8  is  probably  a  happy  misprint. In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  well  to  state  that  Pococke's  Greek  text  of  the 
Epistles,  printed  at  the  same  establishment  in  1630,  exhibits  gener- 
ally the  Elzevir  text,  with  a  few  modifications  apparently  from  the 
Antwerp  Polyglott. 
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of  all   external   credentials,    place  it  indefinitely  low  as  to  critical 
value"  (Treg.  Home's  Inirod.,  iv.  282.) 

As  to  the  basis  of  the  statements  to  follow,  I  have  compared  the 
two  editions  of  De  Dieu,  text  and  notes;  also  the  first  edition  with 
the  Greek  text  and  marginal  notes  of  Von  Gebhardt's  Tischendorfs 
Gr.  N.  T.,  and  with  the  text  and  notes  of  Tischendorfs  N.  T.  ed.  viii. 
en'/,  maj.;  I  have  also  carefully  collated  the  Greek  text  of  De  Dieu's 
first  edition  with  the  Elzevir  of  1633,  and  obtained  comparisons  with 
the  Elzevir  of  1624;  besides  abundant  collation  and  comparison  with 
the  later  Syriac  editions.  To  present  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  thus 
obtained  would  require  a  space  many  times  greater  than  the  whole  of 
this  paper;  and  therefore  I  keep  myself  mostly  to  examples  or  gen- 
erals. 

In  the  matter  of  diacritic  points  and  vowels,  the  MS.  seems  to  be 
moderately,  but  not  abundantly,  supplied;  but  I  would  not  call  its 
care  or  correctness  therein  extreme.  The  slips  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  in  the  omission  or  addition  of  a  letter  here  and  there,  seem 
to  show  the  work  of  a  mere  copyist;  and  yet  not  of  a  very  careless 
one.  Accordingly,  I  would  not  place  too  much  stress  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  this  MS.  in  those  respects.  For  instance,  in  chapter  i.  3, 
where  the  plural  points  make  the  Greek  read  rohq  Xuyouq,  with  Tre- 
gelles  and  W.  and  Hort,  as  against  the  rdv  loyov  of  Von  G. 's  Tis- 
chendorf,  I  might  regard  it  as  of  some  weight;  but  where  it  omits 
the  plural  points  in  cases  where  the  Greek  text  requires  them,  I 
should  not  regard  it.  Such  cases  are  ii.  23,  making  the  reading 
xapdiav  for  xapdiaq;  or  vii.  14,  arokriv  for  aroXdq;  or  in  xvii.  2,  SO  as 
to  read  6  ,3aaU£hq  for  ol  [iaadsli;.  So  when  it  has  the  plural  points 
in  a  case  where  it  juighi  leave  them  off,  I  should  regard  its  testimony 
of  little  account.  A  case  of  this  sort  occurs  in  the  rendering  of  ~oo 
(^'-udoTzpo^rJTou  in  xvi.  13.  Here  the  two  portions  of  the  compound 
word  are  separated,  as  necessary  in  Syriac,  and  plural  points  are  over 
the  word  for  (l'£u8o-.  Without  them  the  word  is  doubtless  adjective, 
and  means  "lying"  or  "false";  but  with  the  points  it  must  be 
noun,  meaning  "lies."  But  the  construction  {omitting do/a/h  prefix) 
seems  to  show  that  the  word  is  adjective,  and  that  the  plural  points 
are  wrongly  added. 

As  to  letters  either  superfluous  or  omitted,  I  do  not  observe  that 
they  occur  oftener  than  in  other  Syriac  MSS.  A  plainly  superfluous 
letter  appears  in  cnla^  for  toi^  (-/>^')  in  i.  17;  since  the  suffix 
pronoun  could  not  well  remain  without  prefixing  a  lomad  to  the  next 
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word  (oCTioiiss/V)-  But  examples  of  letters  manifestly  either  super- 
fluous or  omitted  are  to  be  found  in  De  Dieu's  notes.  In  several 
cases  the  MS.  margin  makes  the  correction.  The  most  important 
class  of  cases  occurs  in  the  addition  or  omission  of  the  prefix  ivaiv, 
i.  e.,  the  addition  or  omission  of  xai;  and  here,  though  the  Syriac 
idiom  solves  some  cases,  the  Greek  text  must  show  us  the  certainty 
or  the  probability.  The  common  addition  or  suppression  of  the 
final  waw  in  verb  terminations  has  so  many  examples  in  Syriac  MSS. 
that  I  should  not  consider  it  a  matter  of  moment  in  deciding  upon 
the  character  of  the  MS.  As  to  its  effect  on  the  testimony  to  the 
Greek  reading,  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  standing  ambiguities. 

In  sundry  other  matters,  the  Syriac  idiom  seems  to  require  a  varia- 
tion from  the  Greek;  which  variation,  accordingly,  is  only  apparent. 
Partly  such  is  the  rendering  of  a  preliminary  or  circumstantial  par- 
ticiple by  a  finite  verb  and  a  conjunction,  as  in  English.  This  is 
one  of  the  matters  wherein  the  Peshitto  and  the  Harklensian  versions 
almost  characteristically  differ;  the  latter  striving  to  conform  to  the 
Greek,  but  oftenest  with  the  addition  of  _a  before  the  participle. 
In  the  Apocalypse,  as  in  the  Harklensian,  the  Peshitto  style  is  some- 
times followed.  But  a  clearer  case  occurs  in  the  phrase  for  diaro/ioq 
d~£Ta  (i.  1 6,  ii.  12,  xix.  15),  where  the  Syriac  requires  the  order  of 
words  to  be  reversed,  because  diffro/wq  has  to  be  represented  by  a 
phrase,  with  also  a  suffix  pronoun;  and  the  sense  would  be  marred 
by  keeping  the  Greek  order.  There  are  also  cases  where  the  Syriac 
had  some  choice  in  rendering,  and  followed  a  form  which  would 
render  equally  well  two  or  more  Greek  variants.  These  should  be 
excluded  from  consideration. 

Apart  from  these  venial  imperfections  in  the  Syriac  MS.,  are  now 
to  be  noticed  its  more  important  defects.  Here,  as  already  hinted,  I 
put  aside  its  substituting  shorter  forms  for  the  Elzevir  text  in  sundry 
cases,  and  remark,  in  general,  that  as  between  Von  Gebhardt's  Tis- 
chendorf  on  the  one  hand  and  Tregelles  on  the  other,  it  oftener 
agrees  with  the  former.  It  also  contains  a  number  of  readings  of 
the  Textus  Receptus,  against  all  the  critical  editors  just  mentioned. 
In  other  places  it  often  sides  with  other  authorities  given  in  Tischen- 
dorfs  ed.  viii.  crit.  niaj.,  especially  with  the  other  Oriental  versions 
(including  the  Egyptian).  In  short,  its  text  has  what  Westcott  and 
Hort  would  call  a  large  Syrian  element;  but  it  is  yet  not  utterly 
Syrian  or  Western.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  proper  basis  of  deter- 
mining the  care  of  the  scribe  in  this  respect  is  to  attend  only  to 
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those  readings  which  appear  to  be  singular;  and  of  these  I  give  some 
specimens;  the  Greek  text  of  comparison  being  that  of  Von  Geb- 
hardt: 

i.  4.     om.   xat  ante  a-o  rwv  iTzrd;  involving  one  letter  in  Syriac. 

i.  6.  ^uasi  jSaffcXetav  Upd'^  pro  /?.  Uptli.  This  is  evidently  a  use 
of  the  adjective  like  that  in  the  second  conclusion  of  Mark,  in 
White's  Harklensian  and  the  Greek  of  Codex  L.  But  as  nearly  the 
same  phrase  in  v.  lo  is  rendered  correctly  after  the  Greek,  this  change 
may  have  been  the  work  of  a  copyist.  Yet  the  use  of  the  equivalent 
of  Upi>^  for  Zaio-z  was  well  established  in  Syriac  before  the  Harklen- 
sian version  was  made. 

i.  9.     add.   uiiibv  post  ffuvxocyw^o^  (addition  of  a  word). 

i.  12.  om.  ifxou  post  ;j.ET  (a  simple  self-correctirig  error;  omission 
of  one  letter). 

ii.  I.  TtavToxpdzcop  xai  pro  xpazwy;  as  if  the  Greek  had  added 
Trdvra  xai,  simply. 

ii.  4.  om.  dXXd  i/w  (but  the  phrase  shows  that  the  Greek  read  at 
least  e/w,  as  the  omission  is  of  two  particles  only). 

ii.  4.     om.  TTjy  dyd-Tjv  (but  the  margin  supplies  it). 

ji.  6.      om.   luam. 

ii.  13.  Kj).^t\%  pro  'A'^TSiTza:;  (clear  error  of  understanding,  and 
doubtless  due  to  the  scribe.  The  later  editions  vary  this  word  some- 
what, but  generally  still  keeping  it  as  a  verb.  As  it  is,  it  changes  the 
rendering  into — <^.  g.,  De  Dieu's:  "  quibus  spectaculum  factus  est 
ille  testis  meus";  omitting,  of  course,  the  proper  name). 

ii.  14.  <j;uj;^^  pro  rut  BaXdx.  This  combines  two  errors.  The 
original  must  have  read  »j3i>^^  (rw  Bapdx),  and  the  scribe  has  made 
two  very  easy  errors  in  copying. 

ii.  14,  20.  J;iDJiv.2s  ok.Ju^9  {sons  of  idols)  pro  ddwXuOura;  but  the 
error  j/iay  be  De  Dieu's,  as  he  makes  no  note  of  any  error  here.  The 
mistake  would  be  very  easy  for  a  printer;  since  the  reading  of  the 
first  word  must  have  been  ooii^j  {sacrijices)  instead  of  oJls>  {of  sons). 
Unless  a  letter  was  faded,  however,  the  mistake  would  be  gross  on 
the  part  of  a  native  scribe. 

(ii.  15,  16.  u!J.oioq\s  in  verse  i6  by  punctuation,  like  the  Vulgate 
Latin.) 

ii.  18.  dyyiXu)  xai  kxxkrj<jia  .  .  .  pro  dyyOM  r^^  .  .  .  IxxX-qaiaq 
(plain  error). 

ii.  24.  wa  /.iyo;x£v  pro  w?  Xiyoufftv;  but  this  is  probably  De 
Dieu's  error,  as  it  consists  only  in  mistaking  a  nun  for  a  yud;  a  very 
easy  thing. 
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ii.  27.  A  clerical  self-correcting  error  of  one  letter  in  the  word 
for  ffidrjpa  (perhaps  only  a  printer's  error). 

In  chapter  ii.  I  have  here  noted  all  the  errors  of  moment;  and 
they  are  nearly  all  so  slight  as  to  cause  no  trouble.  In  chapter  iii. 
the  errors  are  a  little  more  serious;  yet  appearing  more  so  in  the 
Greek  than  in  the  Syriac.     For  example: 

iii.   I.      TU)  {solum)  pro  r 7/':     .      .      ,      iy.y.Xrj(Tiaq. 

iii.  2.      quasi  ZTJpTjaov  vel  rijpst  pro  arripiaov. 

iii.  4.  An  error  of  one  letter  in  spelling,  but  corrected  in  the 
margin,  for  Idp^zaiM.  (Yet  this  is  singular,  as  it  makes  the  reading 
"  in  Paradise"  for  "in  Sardis.) 

iii.  5.     r.aTpuq  p.oo  pro  r.  abzoo  (error  of  one  letter). 

iii.  8.     add.  xdl  ante  idoo  (one  letter  added). 

iii.  II.  Error,  perhaps  only  of  the  printer,  of  one  letter  in  word 
for  Td-(u. 

iii.   12.      om.  {Jio77ioioteleutoti)  xat  ro  ovupa  r^?  TzuXetoq  too  ffeou  pot-. 

iii.  15.     om.  (/'o^poq  el  oure  (with  MSS.  of  Mai's  Speculum). 

iii.  15.     oNy  pro  ..c\\.  for  oipsXov  (as  if  the  Greek  read  prj  pro  o<p.). 

iii.  16.      add.  vrt  ante  plXlu)  {ut  vidctur). 

iii.  21.      add.  xai  ante  6  vixwv. 

iii.  22.     Phrase  imperfect  which  renders  e/wv  (om.  <n2s)- 

iv.  6.      add.  xdi  h cut: lov  post  xox?m. 

iv.   II.     post.  Tzdvra  add.  xai  did  aou  elffiv. 

These  samples  show  the  general  nature  of  the  imperfections, 
whether  of  the  MS.  or  of  De  Dieu's  copy.  For  the  rest,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  a  selection  of  the  more  noticeable  ones;  omitting  also 
the  few  transpositions  of  words,  as  also  the  (very  few)  cases  which 
maj>  show  the  influence  of  the  Vulgate  as  against  Greek  MSS,  To 
continue: 

V.  6.      om.  (homoiot.)  h  piaio  zoo  Opo'^oo  xai  zibv  zsffffdpwv  Zaxov. 

V.  II.  loymv pro  dyyiXiuv  (omission  of  two  letters.  But  a  like  ex- 
ample in  viii.  10  seems  to  show  that  this  was  a  contraction  only). 

V.  13.     om.   Xiyovzaq. 

vi.  I.     om.  ep^ou;  but  MS.  supplies  it  in  margin. 

vi.  2.     ^v  (vel  iyivezo)  pro  1806  (addition  of  one  letter). 

vi,  12,  alpa  pro  aetnpoq  (\'S>*  p''o  \>^]  t  showing  a  late  copyist, 
but  showing  also  that  the  archetype  had  the  correct  reading), 
papzupia  pro  treXrjv^  (JXJICO  pf'O  )90rL£0)> 

vii.  4.     om.  uliov. 

\\'u  8.      om.  iffypayKT/xivoi. 
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vii.  14.  "And  she  sa-id  " />ro  xai  etprjxa  (accidental  change  of  one 
letter). 

viii.  3.  ixoTTcw  (p«_i3o)  /"'^  tardOrj  {jfis^o).  (Wrong  insertion 
of  a  letter.) 

viii.  4.     om.  xai. 

viii.  10.     om.  iJ-iyaq. 

viii.   12.      ad  xai  i]  7j  111  pa  add.  laxmiaOri. 

viii.  13.  i'j  tisaoupwjy^ixari  is  rendered  by  ).^»»  jkJXJOM  Jiv»i_20^ 
vTL^  hsj\ .  In  xiv.  6  the  same  is  rendered  by  ),>o«_::i>  ).A20jk.r2  ;  but 
xix.  7  it  is  rendered  correctly.  The  later  editions  modify  somewhat, 
but  retain  the  essential  error.  De  Dieu's  note  is  worth  quoting  from, 
as  it  gives  a  sufficient  hint  of  the  error:  "Ita  transtulit  Syrus  Grae- 
cum  illud,  iv  /itiToupavyjfiaTt,  ac  si  decompositum  esset  ex  niffoq  mc- 
dius,  oupd  Cauda,  &  aiixa  sanguis."  His  Latin  rendering  of  this 
phrase  is  "medio  caudae,  quae  sanguinem  habet,"  which  is  strictly 
correct.  The  later  modifications  are  worth  looking  at  only  as  matter 
of  curiosity. 

ix.  It.  'J /9a5<J«)v  is  curiously  rendered  by  ©♦.Ji^  (scnvd),  instead 
of  .o«-OJ.  The  exchange  of  the  initial  letter  hints  at  a  quasi  trxox  of 
sound,  especially  as  the  Syriac  kindred  word  to  \4,3ad3(ov  is  used  to 
render  d-wksta  {xvii.  8,  ii).  The  omission  of  the  final  letter  is 
probably  a  mere  accident.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  as  if  the  Syrian 
translator,  or  a  scribe,  had  mistaken  the  Oriental  word,  and  was  in- 
tending to  write  the  word  for  servant. 

x.  6.     tiiyaq  {vel  /liyitTToq)  pro  -^puvoq  (easy  error  of  )j,^joi  p''o 

X.  II.  upyoutn  pro  yXdxTffaiq  {txxox  oi  one  letter  and  part  of  an- 
other). 

xi.  5.  -nop  .  .  .  OeXrjffTj  is  transferred  by  mistake  to  verse  i 
{pos/  xai  6  ayyskoq  of  the  received  text),  but  the  MS.  has  marks  to  in- 
dicate the  correction. 

xi.  6.      om.  r^?  Trpofrjzeiaq. 

xi.    12.      om.  xat  TjXOixrav  ^wv^q     .      .      .      ksyoixrqq  abzo'.q. 

xi.  13.     om.  TOO  oopavoo. 

xi.   15.      om.  h  Tcu  oopavoj. 

xii.  9,  II.  ^£«/9oAo?  is  rendered  by  )  1  i.v>;  v>  (seductor  tv/ impos- 
tor, quasi  a  \'>^%  jSdkXuj;  "as  if  d(.d(ioXoq  were  disjector."  Compare 
uk^illj  P''o  i?MOfi  in  same  connection).  In  xx.  2,  but  not  xx.  10, 
the  same  rendering  occurs. 
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xii.  16.  om.  xai  xariTztev  rov  ■Korajiov  .  .  .  tou  ffTOfiaro^ 
auTou. 

xiii.  14.  om.  {homoiot.)  did.  ra  arjiizXa  .  .  .  tn\  T/jq  p^q.  (But 
B",  Vat.  2066  has  the  same.) 

xiv.  7.  doukeusrs  {vel  diaxovsTTs)  pro  (foli-qOriTt.  (Error  of  whole 
word;  but  easy  to  be  made.) 

xiv.   10.      Opovou  pro  apviou. 

xiv.   II.      om.  {homoiot.')  7.ai  tl  Tiq     .      .      .      dvunanx;  abruo. 

xiv.   13.      h  dewi  pro  iv  KopM.  ^ 

xiv.  1 5.     om.  Tzifiipov     .     .     .     t^?  ^/)ir. 

xiv.    16.      om.  6  xaO-qusvoq  in)  T/)<r  vs^iXr^q. 

xiv.   20.      om.  k'^wOev      .      .      .      ?.rjy<>u. 

xvii.  I.     om.  uddrcDv.  (but  margin  supplies  it). 

xvii.   II.     Iffxiv pro  uTzdyti. 

xviii.  2.  TTvsofxaroq,  by  error  of  one  letter,  is  rendered  ^^.rt;  c>s. 
guasi  "of  wing"  or  "flying."  The  mistake  is  for  |.a/0;.^  ,  literally 
iv  Tzveufiarc — itself  a  copyist's  mistake. 

xviii.  2.  post  /xs/xtffTj/iivou  add.  xat  (puXaxrj  -dvroq  Orjpiou  axaOdpTou 
xai  fX£/xt(Trj/j.ivou. 

xviii.  9.     post  xXaofTovTac  add.  xat  TrsvOooffi, 

xviii.  17.     Tzkiwy  is  rendered  by  a  word  meaning  "swimming." 

xix.  18.  xai  aapxa-;  lff-/opS)v  is  repeated  in  the  MS.,  but  only 
printed  once  in  De  Dieu's  edition. 

XX.  3.  8e  XuOTJffsTat  pro  del  abzov  XoOrj\^ai.  (A  clear  mistake  of 
the  translator;  or  rather,  a  misreading  of  the  Greek. ) 

xxi,  6.  yiyova  kyu)  pro  yiyovav.  (The  sense  intended  is  appar- 
ently ego  fui. ) 

xxi.  17.  tiizpiov  {vel  /lirpoi),  tttj^mv  dvOpcuizou  pro  Tz-q^wv,  /lirpov 
dvOpcuTzou  (perhaps  only  an  idiomatic  change). 

xxi.  27.      om.  xa\  (peodo':. 

xxi.  27.      xa\  pro  ei /XTJ. 

xxii.  II.  6  ddtxwy,  by  dropping  one  letter  accidentally,  is  ren- 
dered by  a  word  meaning  intrans  or  ascendens  (^:i»20j  pro  ^Q_i.>0>). 

xxii.  16.  hm-tov  Twv  ixxXritjiwv  pro  ini  raTq  IxxXyjaiaiq  (perhaps 
idiomatic). 

From  these  specimens  several  results  are  clear,  (i.)  The  original 
translator  made  a  number  of  mistakes,  some  of  which  mislead,  but 
some  of  which,  again,  by  their  very  erroneous  quality,  give  clear  tes- 
timony to  the  Greek  text  followed.  (2. )  The  Leyden  MS.  is  clearly 
a  copy  from  some  archetype  of  greater  correctness,  and  every  way 
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better  than  the  extant  copy.  (3.)  De  Dieu  probably  made  a  few 
mistakes  in  transcribing  or  editing,  which  demand  a  re-examination 
of  the  MS.  (4.)  The  MS.  contains  a  few  additions,  and  quite  a 
number  of  serious  omissions,  which  seem  chargeable  to  the  copyist 
rather  than  to  the  archetype.  (5.)  The  care  with  which  the  extant 
copy  is  written  is  not  extreme;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  its  care- 
lessness gross.  It  compares  favorably  with  the  bulk  of  Syriac  MSS., 
though  many  better  Syriac  Biblical  MSS.  exist.  The  most  evident 
lack  is  that  of  a  contemporary  diopOwTrj-.  (6.)  Its  critical  value  is 
not  great  enough  to  make  it  a  strong  reliance;  since  it  does  not  give 
either  a  complete  or  an  accurate  representation  of  the  text.  But  it 
contains  the  substance  well,  and  it  is  of  value  as  testimony  to  the 
text  in  use  by  the  maker  or  makers  of  the  version,  and  also,  in  a  less 
degree,  to  the  genuine  text  of  the  Apocalypse. 

In  addition,  it  may  be  said  that  the  rendering  is  generally  very 
close  to  the  Greek;  painfully  close,  indeed;  and  nothing  at  all  like 
the  elegant  idiomatic  freedom  of  the  Peshitto.  But  more  on  this 
last  head  will  be  found  further  on. 

III. — Place  among  the  Syriac  Versions. 

More  interesting,  however,  than  all  the  foregoing,  are  the  ques- 
tions: What  place  does  the  Syriac  Apocalypse  hold  with  respect  to 
the  other  Syriac  versions  .-*  What  is  its  age,  and  what  style  of  thought 
and  spirit  does  it  reflect .''  What  is  its  position  in  Syriac  literature  .-* 
What  grade  or  habit  of  the  language  does  it  typify .''  These  ques- 
tions, if  resolved  at  all,  must  be  resolved  solely  by  internal  evidence, 
and  by  comparison  with  other  writings.  Standing  alone  as  a  Syriac 
version  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  comparison  is  more  difficult,  and  de- 
pends more  upon  the  uncertain,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  second-hand, 
considerations  of  style  and  usage,  than  upon  matters  tangible  by 
themselves  as  primary  evidence. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  at  length  that  the  Apocalypse 
is  no  part  of  the  Peshitto,  or  of  a  version  of  equal  date.  That  is  a 
fact  that  lies  upon  the  surface.  Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  any  earlier 
version  underlay  it  as  a  basis.  Scattered  notices  in  early  Syriac 
writers,  notably  Ephrem  Syrus,  prove  that  the  Syrian  fathers  knew  of 
the  existence,  at  least,  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  perhaps — or  probably 
— had  a  Syriac  version  thereof  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  Syriac 
Apocalypse,  in  the  version  we  know,  must  have  had  a  wide,  though 
probably  not  a  general,  currency  later;  but  like  the  Epistles  2  Peter, 
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and  2  and  3  John,  and  Jude,  being  no  part  of  the  principal  version 
(Peshitto),  it  suffered  great  neglect.  Indeed,  of  the  Peshitto  version 
itself,  certain  Old  Testament  portions  have  been  rare  among  the 
Syrians.  MSS.  of  the  Psalter  have  been  most  abundant,  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch less  so,  of  the  Prophets  rare,  of  the  Chronicles  very  rare,  and 
of  the  remaining  books  exceedingly  rare.  (See,  for  an  illustration, 
Justin  Perkins's  Eight  Years  in  Persia,  p.  15.)  It  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament  which  was  not  read  in 
the  churches,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  popular  version,  nor  was 
its  equal  in  antiquity,  should  fall  into  disuse. 

Concerning  the  origin  (among  the  versions)  of  this  Syriac  Apoca- 
lypse, two  leading  opinions  seem  to  have  been  held.  One  is  ex- 
pressed by  Eichhorn  as  well  as  any  one  else  {Einleitung  in  das  N.  T., 
ed.  1827,  iv.  pp.  459  ff.):  "Erst  seitdem  die  Philoxenische  von 
Thomas  von  Harkel  iiberarbeitete  Uebersetzung  des  N.  T.  bekannt 
geworden  ist,  hat  man  entdeckt  dass  unsre  gedruckte  Syrische  Apo- 
kalypse  ein  Stiick  derselben  seyn  miisse."  His  reasons  are,  first,  the 
subscription  to  the  Florence  Codex  mentioned  above  (which,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  trust);  next,  its  following  the  Harklensian  style,  as 
he  alleges,  "in  jeder  Kleinigkeit,"  in  the  prevailing  use  of  Greek 
words,  imitations  of  Greek  structure,  representations  of  the  Greek 
article  by  Syriac  pronouns;  next,  its  resemblance  to  an  apparent  re- 
vision of  the  (supposed)  fragments  of  the  original  Philoxenian  pre- 
served by  Jacob  of  Edessa  in  his  commentary  on  Genesis;  and  next, 
in  its  supposed  preservation  of  the  critical  marks  of  Origen  in  the 
Florence  codex,  as  shown  by  the  example  cited  in  Adler's  A\  T.  Ver- 
siones  Syriacce,  p.  78. 

All  these  arguments  are  good  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  undeniable 
that  the  genius  of  this  version  approaches  the  Harklensian  nearer 
than  even  the  Pococke  Epistles;  which  last,  again,  are  not  without 
reason  supposed  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  original  Philoxenian.  At 
the  same  time,  all  analogy  forbids  the  supposition  that  either  the 
Pococke  Epistles  or  the  Apocalypse  were  ever  based  upon  a  Peshitto 
original. 

The  other  opinion  is  well  expressed  by  Adler  {N.  T.  Vers.  Syr.  pp. 
7  8,  7  9) :  "  Sed  tamen  a  genio  Philoxenianae  versionis  tantidem  differt, 
quantum  a  simplice.  Accusativum  quidem,  ut  Philoxenus,  per  ^ 
praifixum  exprimit,  sed  tot  graecis  verbis  civitatem  vel  potius  pere- 
grinitatem  non  dedit,  voces  vel  phrases  origine  syriacas  reddidit,  nulla 
superfla  explicatione  addita  .  .  .  et  alia  multa,  nomina  propria 
more  Syrorum,  non  ad  Graecorum  pronunciationem  scripsit,  verbo, 
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litteris  non  tarn  anxie  inhaesit  quam  Philoxenus.  Statuimus,  banc 
Apocalypseos  versionem  ab  alio  quidem,  quam  versio  syriaca  vulgata 
Evangeliorum,  factam  esse,  sed  Pbiloxenum  auctorem  non  agnos- 
cere."'  Tbis  opinion  is  beld  by  Tregelles,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 
(See  Treg.  Home's  In/rod.,  iv.  p.  281.)  Otber  critics  migbt  be 
cited,  but  their  opinions  would  add  little  on  either  side. 

The  investigation  of  the  questions  here  presented  involves  much 
labor,  but  results  in  little  that  can  be  presented  particularly  without 
the  recitation  of  long  tabulated  comparisons,  with  much  other  mate- 
rial of  the  driest  sort.  I  have  approached  the  subject  by  five  lines  of 
comparison,  as  follows: 

1.  The  proper  names. 

2.  The  use  of  Greek  words  in  place  of  Syriac. 

3.  The  use  of  peculiar  Syriac  words,  which  seem  to  characterize 
respectively  the  Peshitto,  the  Harklensian,  and  the  Pococke  Epistles. 

4.  The  use  of  structures  and  forms  of  expression  which  characterize 
respectively  the  Peshitto,  the  Harklensian,  the  Pococke  Epistles,  and 
secular  Syriac  literature  as  far  as  practicable. 

5.  The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament.  In  these,  if  the  phrase- 
ology appears  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  O.  T.  Peshitto,  it  would  show 
a  familiarity  with  that  version,  and  a  measurable  guidance  thereby;  but 
if  their  alliance  was  clearly  with  the  Hexaplar,  the  fact  would  show  an 
apparent  posteriority  to  that  version,  and  a  consequent  origin  posterior 
to  both  the  Philoxenian  and  the  Harklensian. 

I.  As  to  the  proper  names.  Most  of  them  are  such  as  easily 
show  whether  the  Syriac  fashion  or  the  Harklensian  distortion  is  fol- 
lowed. Jesus,  Christ  (Messiah),  John,  David,  Israel,  Jerusalem, 
Satan,  Babylon,  Euphrates,  the  names  of  the  cities  of  the  Seven 
Churches,  Zion,  Moses,  Michael,  Sodom,  Egypt,  Judah,  Jews,  the 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  Patmos,  Magog,  Gog,  Nicolaitans,  and 
the  like,  follow  the  Syriac  fashion  generally,  and  not  the  Harklensian 
or  the  Greek.  And  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  seem  rather  to 
show  an  independent  rendering  than  a  desire  to  reproduce  the  Greek 
phenomena.  These  exceptions  are  such  as  the  following:  the  name 
Balak  (ii.  14)  suffers  a  double  mistake  (see  above);  first,  mistaking  it 
for  Barak,  or  changing  it  by  a  natural  Oriental  permutation  of  the 
liquids,  and  second  by  the  transcriber's  changing  the  /■  into  «  and  the 
B  into  Q;  making  the  erroneous  reading  Qanaq.  In  ii.  13,  the  name 
Antipas  (again  see  above),  by  a  singular  but  not  unnatural  error,  is 
replaced  by  a  word  meaning  "that  appeared."  The  name  of  the 
star  Apsinthos  (viii.  11)  is  transliterated,  not  translated.  In  ix.  12, 
Abaddon  and  Apollyon  are  both  attempted  to  be  transliterated,  the 
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first,  however,  erroneously  (again  see  above),  substituting  an  'ee  for 
aleph  at  the  beginning,  and  leaving  off  the  nun  at  the  end;  as  in  the 
case  of  "Nicolaitans"  also.  In  xvi.  16  'Ap/xaysdojv  is  likewise  trans- 
literated; naturally  because  the  Syrian  translator  would  not  recognize 
the  Hebrew  "Har  Megiddo."  These,  with  a  double  form  for 
"Thyatira,"  one  like  the  Greek  dative,  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  all  the 
cases  in  which  the  Syriac  genius  is  not  strictly  followed  in  the  case  of 
the  proper  names.  It  results  that  in  this  matter  the  Syriac 
Apocalypse  is  very  widely  different  from  the  Harklensian  genius  as 
shown  in  White's  edition,  though  not  altogether  different  from  that 
of  some  of  the  Harklensian  MSS.  My  own  judgment  is  that  the 
handling  of  the  proper  names  shows  first  a  copyist,  of  a  grade  much 
inferior  to  the  original  translator;  and  next,  as  far  as  the  translator 
can  be  discerned,  it  shows  a  procedure  rather  different  from  the  ex- 
treme Harklensian  method, 

2,  Next,  as  to  Greek  words  not  proper  names.  Here  the  Hark- 
lensian genius  is  approached,  but  by  no  means  fully  reached.  The 
word  most  frequently  accurring  is  Opovoq;  but  it  is  not  uniformly 
transliterated,  being  sometimes  translated  by  the  Syriac  JlaCDJO^-  At 
first  it  would  seem  that  the  translator  intended  to  observe  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  and  the  lesser  thrones,  by 
translating  for  the  first  and  transliterating  for  the  second.  But  as 
one  reads  the  book  through,  that  distinction  breaks  down,  and  no 
other  appears  to  take  its  place.  The  word  is  translated  in  i.  4;  iv.  2, 
3,  4;  xvi.  17;  XX.  4;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  transliterated  in  all  the 
other  cases.  Other  words  are  Tzodfjpr],  I^wvtjv  and  l^cuvaq  (keeping  the 
ace.  sing,  and  pi.  forms);  xXsTdaq  and  xXeTda  (likewise  keeping  the 
Greek  terminations);  TzpoffiuTzov  (but  this  is  familiar  in  the  Peshitto); 
the  names  of  the  several  precious  stones,  and  also  xpoaraXXoq; 
xiOdpaq  (acc.  pi.  form);  xcOapujdajy  and  xiOapcudai  (gen.  and  nom. 
pi.);  ^tdXaq  and  (pidXtjv  (acc,  sing,  and  pi,);  xabna]  «TroAa<r  (acc. 
pi);  yiovia;  ffzddca;  axpariov;  ebayyi-fiov  (but  this  is  naturalized  in 
Syriac);  /j.ou<tcxoi-  vabrat]  xy/Se/JVTy'r^c;  Xi^avov;  u/jlcd/iov]  xtvydfiio/xov; 
fiuff/Toq;  ffrprjvia  (or  (TTpr^voq),  with  a  verbal  form  from  the  same; 
7'tvo?  (but  this  word  is  naturalized  in  all  the  Orient);  rsTpdywvo':; 
86/j.7]ffc<;;  /oJvt^.  Besides  there  are  others  where  the  Greek  has 
been  naturalized,  but  not  transliterated,  as  the  words  for  drjvdpia, 
daiijMvta,  together  with  a  few  doubtful  cases;  which  would  of  them- 
selves lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  book  was  translated  from  the 
Greek,  even  if  we  did  not  know  the  fact  otherwise.  Thus  obai  ap- 
pears to  be  transliterated,  wO  to  be  translated;  x<^XxoXtlSdvu}  is  partly 
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translated  and  partly  not,  in  the  phrase  l*  i  i  "■<>»  ).aaaiN;  "in 
Sardis"  is  once  (ii.  7)  rendered  "in  Paradise"  by  a  scribe's 
error;  and  'A/dr^/Muta  is  pretty  surely  taken  from  the  Greek  form.  To 
the  same  class  may  belong  such  cases  as  a  Syriac  participle  for  6 
xarrjyopwy,  formed  anew  from  an  adopted  Greek  word;  the  distorted 
form  for  iiapyapirat;  and  the  possibly  coincident  \.£\rti  for  adzxo^. 
To  the  usual  Greek  particles  {ydp,  di,  &c.)  is  to  be  added  also  niv. 

The  list  here  given  covers  nearly  all  the  cases  in  kind.  It  shows 
plainly  a  coincidence  with  the  Harklensian  method  in  one  respect, 
viz. ,  in  representing  Greek  case-endings*  now  and  then;  and  the 
transliterated  piv  looks  in  the  same  direction.  But  this  matter  is  not 
to  be  judged  altogether  by  what  it  shows  affirmatively.  It  is  to  be 
compared  with  the  general  Harklensian  usage,  especially  in  its  ex- 
tent; a  thing  to  be  properly  treated  of  in  another  connection.  For 
the  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  in  respect  to  Greek  words,  the  di- 
vergence of  the  Apocalypse  from  the  Peshitto  is  not  so  great  as  from 
the  Harklensian,  but  apparently  greater  (though  the  basis  of  com- 
parison here  is  inadequate)  than  from  the  Pococke  Epistles.  The 
testimony  of  the  Greek  words,  positive  and  negative,  apparently 
tends  on  the  whole  to  show  that  the  Apocalypse  is  not  a  piece  of  the 
Harklensian  as  we  have  it;  though  the  difference  might  be  accounted 
for  by  remembering  one  very  apparent  fact;  that  it  had  no  Peshitto 
basis.  In  some  of  its  verbal  translations  it  is  nearer  the  Peshitto 
than  to  the  Harklensian. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  use  of  a  Greek  word  where  a 
native  Syriac  word  might  have  been  used,  decides  nothing.  The 
only  force,  one  way  or  the  other,  of  this  consideration  lies  in  the  pre- 
vailing  fashion  of  the  transliterating  of  words  from  the  Greek  text. 
To  me,  the  case  stands  thus:  neither  the  proper  names  nor  the  other 
words  retained  in  the  Syriac  Apocalypse  show  any  real  connection 
with  the  Harklensian;  but  only  an  attempt  to  be  faithful  to  the  Greek 
original.  If  they  are  to  be  taken  as  showing  a  dependence  upon  or 
close  connection  with  the  Harklensian,  then  many  a  secular  compo- 
sition must  fall  into  the  same  category,  including  some  that  antedate 
the  Harklensian. 

(The  remaining  portions  of  this  paper  await  some  further  verifica- 
tion and  revision,  and  will  appear  in  a  future  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal.) 

*  But  discretion  is  needed  on  this  point.  The  Peshitto  itself  some- 
times reproduces  Greek  case-endings,  e..  g.  of  araai^  in  Luke  xxiii. 
19,  25;  and  of  azdaiv  in  Mark  xv.  7. 
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The  Society  held  its  fifth  meeting  according  to  appointment  in  the 
Library  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  on  Thursday,  June 
1st,  1882,  at  2:30  p.  M. 

There  were  present  during  the  meeting  Profs.  Beckwith,  Brown,  Day, 
Dwight,  Fisher,  Gardiner,  Gould,  Hall,  Mitchell,  Prentice,  Schaff,  Toy, 
Rev.  S.  M.  Jackson,  and  Rev.  Drs.  Chambers,  Harwood,  Mombert,  and 
Todd. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  Prof.  Day  was 
chosen  President /r^  teni. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  read  extracts  from  a  number  of  letters  expressing  re- 
gret of  various  members  at  their  unavoidable  absence. 

He  also  reported  upon  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  Journal. 

An  invitation  was  received  from  Prof.  Wier  to  attend  a  reception  at 
the  Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Zyi  o'clock  this  evening.  This 
invitation  was  accepted  with  thanks,  and  tickets  were  given  to  the 
members  present. 

Voted,  That  the  election  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  the  general 
business  of  the  Society  be  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  7  P.  M.,  and 
that  a  committee  on  the  nomination  of  officers  be  appointed  by  the 
chair.  The  chair  appointed  as  such  committee  Drs.  Toy,  Brown,  and 
Todd. 

At  3:20  the  first  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  George  Prentice,  D.  D.,  on 
"  The  peculiarities  in  the  mind  of  Christ,"  and  the  ensuing  discussion 
continued  until  4:55. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  I.  H.  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  on  "  The  BeirOt 
MS."  At  6  P.  M.,  this  paper  being  unfinished,  a  recess  was  taken  until 
7  P.  M. 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  Society  at  7:15  P.  M.,  the  committee  on  the 
nomination   of  officers  reported,  recommending  the  reelection  of  the 
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existing  officers.     The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  following  officers 
were  duly  elected: 

Rev.  D.  R.  Goodwin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,   -        -        -  President. 
Rev.  James  Strong,  D.  D.,  -        -        -        -  Vice-President. 

Rev.  F.  Gardiner,  D.  D., Secretary. 

Rev.  C.  a.  Briggs,  D.  D.,    -        -        -        -  Treasurer. 

Rev.  Ezra  Abbot,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Rev.  Geo.  E.  Day,  D.  D., 

Rev.  Timothy  D wight,  D.  D., 

Prof.  Charles  Short,  D.  D., 

Rev.  C.  M.  Mead,  Ph.  D., 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  was  presented  by  Prof.  Brown,  and 
referred  to  an  auditing  committee  appointed  by  the  President,  consisting 
of  Profs.  Prentice  and  Gould. 

After  discussion,  it  was  voted  that  an  hour,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  be  set  apart  at  each  meeting  for  such  short  notes  and 
reports  in  the  line  of  our  work  as  may  be  presented  by  members,  with- 
out being  entered  on  the  programme  of  the  meeting.  The  hour  imme- 
diately following  the  completion  of  Prof.  Hall's  paper  was  set  apart  for 
this  purpose  at  the  present  meeting. 

The  auditors  reported  that  the  Treasurer's  report  was  correct  and 
duly  vouched. 

Prof.  Hall's  paper  was  continued  at  7:35  and  discussed  until  8:25. 

Adjourned  to  attend  the  reception  at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
meet  again  at  9  A.  M. 

Friday,  June  2d.     The  Society  reassembled  at  9  A.  M. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  pro  tern.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harwood  was 
invited  to  take  the  chair,  which  he  gave  up  to  Dr.  Day  on  his  return. 

This  being  the  hour  for  short  papers  and  notes, 

A  note  on  Lenormant's  Lcs  Origines  de  VHistoire,  vol.  II.,  chapter 
on  Ararat  and  Eden,  was  read  by  Dr.  Toy. 

A  note  on  S.  Mark  xii.  10,  11,  was  read  by  Prof.  Hall. 

A  note  on  a  recent  criticism  on  The  text,  structure  and  authorship 
of  the  Apocalypse,  by  Volter,  was  read  by  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Jackson. 

Dr.  Schaff  spoke  at  some  length  on  Weiss'  Leben  Jesu. 

Dr.  Dwight  spoke  on  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  especially  S.  Mark. 

Dr.  Mombert  read  a  note  on  the  place  of  the  printing  of  Tyndale's 
version,  dnd  on  his  study  of  Hebrew. 

These  notes,  with  the  discussions  to  which  they  gave  rise,  occupied 
until  10:30  A.  M.  The  hour  having  thus  more  than  expired,  other  notes 
were  deferred. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  I.  Mombert,  D.  D.,  on  Job 
xix.  15-27,  and  was  discussed  until  11:25. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight  then  paid  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  late 
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colleague,  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Burr,  D.  D.,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  was 
followed  by  Drs.  Day,  Schafif,  and  others. 

On  motion,  Drs.  Short  and  Dwight  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
prepare  a  minute  in  relation  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Burr,  to  be  entered  on 
our  Journal,  and  to  be  sent  to  his  family. 

The  minute,  as  subsequently  prepared,  is  as  follows: 

Whereas,  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  by  death  the  Rev. 
J.  K.  Burr,  D.  D.,  our  esteemed  fellow-member,  who  was  chosen  as  our 
associate  for  his  learning  and  ability,  we  desire  to  place  on  record  our 
sense  of  the  loss  which  this  Society  has  thus  sustained. 

Dr.  Burr  had  won  the  regard  of  all  that  were  associated  with  him,  by 
his  devoted  piety,  by  his  scholarship,  of  which  he  had  given  signal 
proof  in  an  excellent  commentary  on  a  part  of  Holy  Scripture,  by  his 
modesty,  his  calm  judgment,  and  his  gentle  and  truly  Christian  spirit. 
Though  continually  suffering  from  ill  health  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  he  was  still  faithful  to  every  duty,  and  attended,  even  till  their 
work  was  completed,  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Bible  Revision, 
of  which  he  was  an  esteemed  member. 

The  devotion  of  his  life  to  the  highest  studies,  to  the  worthiest  causes, 
and  to  the  best  institutions,  will  be  kept  in  grateful  remembrance  by 
many  who  knew  and  honored  him. 

This  society  tenders  to  his  family  and  friends  its  sincere  sympathy  in 
their  painful  bereavement. 

Charles  SHORT.      \  Committee. 
Timothy  Dwight,  I 

The  following  minute  was,  on  motion,  unanimously  adopted: 
The  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  desires  to  express  its 
interest  in  the  Syriac  MS.,  belonging  to  the  Syrian  Protestant  College 
at  Beirut,  of  which  Prof.  Hall  has  given  an  account,  and  its  hope  that 
this  important  document  may  be  printed  and  published.  Its  early  date, 
the  fact  that  it  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  apparent  priority  of  its  text  over  the  Harklean,  make  it  desirable 
that  the  text  should  be  in  the  hands  of  scholars. 

Further,  the  Society  would  express  the  hope  that  the  Codex  itself  may 
remain  in  this  country,  where  it  may  be  accessible  to  a  larger  number 
of  scholars.  We  therefore  respectfully  request  the  present  owners  of 
the  MS.  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  depositing  it  in  some 
fire-proof  building  in  this  country. 

The  Council  reported  the  place  and  time  for  the  next  meeting  as  New 
York,  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, at  such  day  and  hour  as  may  be  fixed  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  Profs.  Briggs,  Schaff,  and  Brown. 

The  Council  recommended  the  following  persons  for  election  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  all  of  whom  have  published  works  or  articles  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Society.  They  were  thereupon 
duly  elected,  and  have  since  signified  their  acceptance  of  membership: 
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Prof.  Wm.  Arnold  Stevens.         Rochester  Theol.  Sem.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Prof.  W.  R.  Harper,  Baptist    Union    Theol.    Sem.,   Morgan 

Park,  Chicago. 
Prof.  W.  G.  Ballantine,  Oberlin  Theol.  Sem.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Prof.  Geo.  H.  Schodde,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Prof.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  Presby.  Theol.  Sem.  of  the  Northwest, 

1060  North  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Prof.  O.  S.  Stearns,  D.  D.,  Newton  Theol.   Sem.,  Newton   Centre, 

Mass. 
Prof.  Rufus  P.  Stebbins,  D.  D.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Rev.  Edward  H.  Jewett,  D.  D.,  Norwich,  Conn. 
Prof.  Edwin  C.  Bissell,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Prof.  Revere  F.  Wiedner,  Rock  Island,  111. 

Voted,  That  the  whole  question  of  printing  the  proceedings  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Council  with  power. 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  dispose  of  copies  of  the 
Journal  and  Proceedings  to  members,  for  foreign  distribution  only,  at 
fifty  cents  each. 

The  next  paper  on  "  Tenses  in  Conditional  Sentences  in  Hebrew,"  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Ferguson,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  was  read  by 
the  Secretary. 

The  last  paper  on  "  Lost  Hebrew  Manuscripts,"  by  the  Rev.  Bernard 
Pick,  Ph.  D.,  in  his  absence,  was  read  by  Prof.  Brown,  beginning  at 
12:30. 

After  the  reading  of  the  rough  minutes,  at  1  -.30  P.  M.,  the  Society  ad- 
journed. 

Frederic  Gardiner, 

Secretary. 


Djecember,   1882. 


The  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  held  its  sixth  meeting 
according  to  appointment  in  the  chapel  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 9  University  Place,  New  York,  at  lo  A.  M.,  December  28th,  1882, 
the  President  being  in  the  chair. 

The  following  members  were  present  during  the  session:  Profs. 
Beckwith,  Beecher,  Bissell,  Briggs.  Brown,  President  Cattell,  Rev.  Dr. 
Chambers,  President  Chase,  Rev.  Dr.  Craven,  Chancellor  Crosby,  Prof. 
Day,  Rev.  Henry  Ferguson,  Profs.  Gardiner,  Goodwin,  Hall,  Hart, 
Hitchcock,  Rev.  S.  M.  Jackson,  Rev.  Dr.  Jewett,  Prof.  Mitchell,  Rev. 
Dr.  Mombert,  Profs.  Paine,  Schaff,  and  Short;  in  all,  twenty-four. 
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The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read,  corrected,  and  then  ap- 
proved. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  reported  that  they  had  provided 
for  a  recess  from  i  to  2  p.  m,,  followed  by  the  hour  for  short  notes,  and 
then  by  the  business  of  the  meeting,  with  another  recess  from  6  to  7^ 
P.  M.     This  report  was  accepted  and  the  arrangement  adopted. 

The  first  paper  was  then  read  by  the  Rev.  Elijah  R.  Craven,  D.  D., 
on  I  Tim.  iv.  1-5,  beginning  at  10:25,  and  was  discussed  until  11:35. 

The  next  paper,  on  "  The  Argument  e  silentio"  was  postponed,  at 
the  request  of  the  author,  until  the  next  meeting. 

The  next  paper,  on  "  The  Testimony  of  the  New  Testament  to  the 
Authorship  of  the  Old  Testament  Books,"  by  Prof.  Francis  Brown,  oc- 
cupied until  the  hour  of  recess,  at  1  P.  M. 

The  Society  reassembled  at  2  P.  M. 

A  number  of  extracts  from  letters  of  absent  members,  regretting 
their  unavoidable  absence,  were  read. 

Short  notes  were  then  given  as  follows:  By  Prof.  Gardiner,  on  the 
mention  of  Daniel  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  and  the  reasons  therefor. 
By  Prof.  Brown,  on  the  "  History  of  the  Beginnings  of  Semitic  Civiliza- 
tion," by  Fritz  Hummel.  By  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Jackson,  on  a  book  on 
"  The  Medical  Language  of  St.  Luke,"  by  Dr.  Hobart.  By  Prof.  Gar- 
diner, on  the  time  occupied  and  the  numbers  involved  in  the  deporta- 
tions of  the  Jews  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  These  notes,  and  the  discussions 
upon  them,  occupied  until  2:50  P.  M. 

The  Council  then  presented  its  report,  fixing  the  time  and  place  of 
the  next  meeting  as  the  first  week  in  June,  1883,  at  Middletown,  Conn. 

They  also  stated  that  a  selection  of  the  papers  read  at  this  and  the 
preceding  meeting  could  now  be  published  in  another  number  of  the 
Journal,  the  funds  in  the  treasury  being  sufficient  for  the  printing  of 
about  200  pages. 

They  recommended  the  following  persons  for  election  as  members, 
who  were  thereupon  duly  elected,  and  have  since  signified  their  accept- 
ance of  membership. 

Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Cobb,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Hibbard,  D.  D.,  Clifton  Springs,  New  York. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Hyde,  Alleghany  Coll.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Prof.  D.  G.  Lyon,  Ph.  D.,  15  Appian  Way,  Cambridge,   Mass. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Micou,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Rev.  D.  Steele,  D.  D.,  Reading,  Mass, 

Rev.  Milton  S.  Terry,  249  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 

Prof.  B.  B.  Warfield,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Allegheny  Sem.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

At  3:05  P.  M.  the  discussion  began  on  Prof.  Brown's  paper,  and  was 
continued  until  4:42,  when,  at  the  request  of  several  members  unable  to 
be  present  at  this  hour,  further  discussion  was  adjourned  until  the 
evening. 
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The  next  paper  was  then  read  by  Prof.  I.  H.  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  on  the 
Syriac  Apocalypse,  occupying,  with  its  discussion,  until  the  hour  of 
recess. 

The  Society  reassembled  at  7:30  P.  M.  In  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Craven,  D.  D.,  was  chosen 
President /rt?  tern. 

At  7:45  P.  M.  the  next  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  Willis  J.  Beecher, 
D.  D.,  on  j^— ^2  in  Josh.  xvii.  15,  18,  and  Ezek.  xxi.  34;  xxiii.  47,  occupy- 
ing, with  its  discussion,  until  8:20. 

The  last  paper,  by  Prof.  D.  G.  Lyon,  Ph.  D.,  on  "  Hand  uplifting  as  a 
religious  ceremony,"  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Dr.  Craven  being  obliged  to  leave  soon  afterwards,  Prof.  E.  C.  Bissell 
was  chosen  President  pro  tern. 

The  discussion  of  Prof.  Brown's  paper  was  then  resumed  and  con- 
tinued until  9:40  P.  M. 

The  rough  minutes  of  the  meeting  were  read,  after  which  the  Society 
adjourned. 

Frederic  Gardiner,  Secretary. 
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KRRATA. 


Further    Corrections    and  Additiotis  for   the    Number   for 
June  and  December,  1881. 

Page  4,  1.  3,  and  p,  7,  note,  I.  2  from  bottom,  for  Wace  read  Bishop 
Jackson 

"  5,  2d  par.,  line  12,  "homage."  Add  as  a  note:— See  also  Acts 
iii.  20: — "  and  that  he  may  send  the  Christ  who  hath  been 
appointed  for  you,  even  Jesus." 

"  12,1.9  f'*o"'^  bottom,  dele  the  clause  beginning  "  Westcott  and 
Hort"  and  ending  with  "margin;" 

"  13,  end  of  2d  paragraph,  add: — It  is,  however,  represented  in  the 
margin  of  Westcott  and  Hort's  edition  of  the  N.  T.  in 
Greek. 

"  19,  2d  paragraph,  1.  9,  for  Professor  Wace  read  The  Bishop  of 
London 

"     56,  3d  stanza,  for  our  read  out 

"     57.  1-  3  from  bottom,  for  Tanaach  read  Taanach 

"     98,  note,  I.  2  from  bottom,  after  v.  insert  pars  ii. 

"  loi,  at  the  end  of  3d  paragraph  (1.  6  from  bottom)  add: — See  also 
Iren.  Haer.  iv.  \.  \\:  l^  ahxih'j  yap  r  o  x  ar  a  a  d  p  x  a 
6  ^piffToq  ixapTro^oprjOrj,  xai  ol  aTzuaroXot  (mistranslated  in 
the  Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library);  and  Frag.  xvii.  ed. 
Stieren,  p.  836: — kx  8k  too  Aeul  xai  too  'Ioo8a  to  x  ut  a 
a  a  p  X  a,  ux;  [iaaiXeoq  xai  lepeoq,  lyevvrjOfj  [6  ^pttTToif)^. 

"    106,  note,  last  line,  for  ^  6  read  g  7  , 

"    109,  1.  5,  for  and  still  less  read  or 

"    127, 1.  10  from  bottom,  for  subject  read  object 

"    137,  end  of  2d  par.,  add: — See  p.  126,  note  f- 

"   141,  2d  par.,  1.  3,  for  notice  read  take  up 

"  144,  last  par.,  ist  sentence,  de/e  which  .  .  .  taudandus,  and 
2d  sentence,  omit  'also'  and  insert  'a  little'  before  '  am- 
biguous.' 

"  145,  2d  par.,  1.  I,  for  Others  read  Among  those  and  I.  2  insert 
and  before  Dr. 

"   146,  2d  par.,  ist  sentence,  add  AnA  Neutest.  Theol.  (1864),  p.  194. 
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147,  3d  par.  1.  I,  before  Prof.  J.  H.  Scholten  insert: — Ewald,  Die 
Sendschreiben  des  Ap.  Paulus  u.  s.  w.  (1857),  translates: 
— ":  der  iiber  alien  ist  Gott  sei  gelobet  in  die  ewigkeiten, 
Am^n!"  (p.  323,  comp.  p.  398  f.)  See  also  his  Die  Lehre 
der  Bibelvon  Gott,  Bd.  iii.  (1874),  p.  416,  n.  3. 

151,  add  to  the  note  respecting  the  punctuation  of  Rom.  ix.  5  in 
the  Vatican  MS.  (B): — Since  the  above  was  printed,  the 
point  after  adpy.a  has  been  very  carefully  examined  by 
Professor  Ubaldo  Ubaldi,  of  the  Collegio  Romano,  and 
Father  Cozza,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Vatican  MS.  They 
compared  it,  at  my  suggestion,  with  the  12  points  repre- 
sented in  the  printed  edition  of  the  MS.  on  the  same  page 
(1453),  and  also  with  the  points,  unquestionably  a /r/;«a 
manu,  after  o^tt/.rjjxa,  Rom.  iv.  4,  and  after  xstrai,  2  Cor. 
iii.  15.  The  result  is  that  the  point  after  adpxa  is  un- 
doubtedly by  the  first  hand,  the  pale  ink  of  the  original 
being  only  partially  covered,  as  in  other  cases  on  the  same 
page,  by  the  black  ink  of  the  late  scribe  who  retouched  the 
ancient  writing  throughout  the  manuscript. 

It  may  be  added,  that  out  of  six  cursive  MSS.  examined 
for  me  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Gregory,  viz.  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  5116, 
7142,  11837,  17469,  Curzon  71.  6,  and  Act.  20  (Paul.  25),  all 
but  the  last  have  a  colon  after  adpxa,  and  the  last  MS.  is 
almost  illegible  in  this  place. 

153,  2d  par.,  1.  4,  before  i  Sam.  insert  Ruth  ii.  20; 


Also  in  the  present  number: 
Page  26,  6th  line,  read  1630  instead  of  1627 
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